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CHINA IN 1972: 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS AMIDST 
POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 


/ Thomas W. Robinson 


N ineteen seventy-two was a year of contrasts for China. In foreign policy, 
the year saw a series of triumphs, symbolized by the historic visits of the 
American President and the Japanese Premier and the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations with a wide range of states. This contrasted strongly, 
however, with the chill that came from the ominous military buildup across 
the Russian frontier, the embarrassment at having to cooperate with the 
Americans in forcing the North Vietnamese to negotiate seriously for peace, 
and the tacit admission that Taiwan was out of Peking’s grasp for the fore- 
seeable future. Domestically, 1972 was the first year since the Chinese Com- 
munist Party came to power that relatively large numbers of foreigners were 
able to view the People’s Republic at first hand. But while there was universal 
agreement as to the stability and relative well-being of the population as a 
whole, it was clear that the thin line of top leadership remained dangerously 
divided, that problems associated with Lin Piao’s demise had still to be 
resolved satisfactorily, and that there remained major uncertainties in the 
cultural, economic, and educational spheres. But despite these contrasts 
(which we will detail below) and the questions they pose for China’s future, 
1972 will probably be regarded as a benchmark year, one of the “best,” 
overall, that China has experienced since 1949. 

There is no doubt that 1972 will be remembered as the year of the visit. 
The year began auspiciously with the historic visit of President Nixon from 
February 21-28,1 and ended successfully (as concerns this sector of Chinese 
foreign policy) with Premier Tanaka’s visit of September 25-30." Accom- 
panied in both instances by great theatrics widely viewed on live television 
by the American and Japanese (although not by the Chinese) publics, the 


_ See The New York Times, February 21-March 2, especially the articles by Max 
Frankel, and Peking Review, Nos. 7-9, for details. See particularly the interpretative 
background news sessions held with Henry Kissinger in The New York Times, February 


The New York Times, September 25-October 2, and Peking Review, No. 40. 
J 
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visits were both symbolic of the new phase of Chinese foreign policy that 
stressed “peaceful coexistence” and enhanced diplomatic ties. Of perhaps 
equal importance was the fact that the visits were causative elements in the 
replacement of the modified bipolar international system, emplaced in 1945, 
with a multipolar system characterized by much greater autonomy of each 
state, ever-loosening alliance ties, and the ability of a nation’s foreign policy 
to lean to more than one side, if need be. China could only benefit from the 
operational characteristics of such a system, given its desire to throw off the 
constraints within which long-term isolation from the U.S. and its allies had 
forced it to operate, to escape from the short-term self-imposed isolation 
stemming from the Cultural Revolution, and (most importantly) to gain 
enough support to cause the Russians to have second thoughts about military 
action against China. These were, in fact, the very factors which caused 
Chou En-lai and his associates to march through the door that Washington 
had increasingly opened during the previous three years, and to compromise 
with both the U.S. and Japan on the Taiwan issue.’ 

The results of the two visits were somewhat different, given the different 
positions of Washington and Tokyo as regards Taiwan and given the differ- 
ent roles that the two play in the international system. In the American 
instance, there was no possibility of setting up diplomatic relations on a per- 
manent basis, although Peking and Washington came about as close as they 
could to this goal—through the very presence on Chinese soil of the Amer- 
ican President and the agreement to consult periodically on topics of mutual 
interest through their Paris embassies and directly in Peking.* In the Jap- 
anese instance, diplomatic relations were set up, as Tokyo could, more easily 
than Washington, break relations with Taipei. Although in the longer term 
Japan may experience the kind of security responsibility for Taiwan that 
Washington has felt for the last two decades, it could, in 1972, agree to 
Chinese demands as concerns recognizing Peking’s claims to sovereignty 
over Taiwan. 

The effect of the new ties on the probabilities for peace in the Taiwan 
Straits were obvious. Although Peking and Washington were placing differ- 


*The February events were treated by the Chinese press as a personal triumph for 
Chou. He returned in triumph to Peking from seeing Nixon off at Shanghai, and was 
accorded a 5,000 person welcome at the airport. The triumphant aspect is more interest- 
ing for what it says about Chou’s status—and how foreign policy can be used to enhance 
one’s domestic power—than it does about whether the Chinese made any significant 
gains on the important question of Taiwan. Perhaps the most important international 
aspect of the visit was the diplomatic support it gave Peking in warding off the military 
threat from the Soviet Union. It was this action, perhaps more than any innate desire to 
improve relations with Washington for their own sake, that motivated Peking to accept 
the promise of American withdrawal rather than concrete action. 

*The Shanghai Communique states that “the two sides agree that they will stay in 
contact through various channels, including the sending of a senior U.S. representative 
to Peking from time to time. ...” Henry Kissinger, the chief American negotiator, visited 
China again in July, and Paris was selected as the outpost where more frequent meetings 
at the ambassadorial level would be held. The first such meeting took place in March. 
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ent bets on the “evolution of forces” in Taiwan,’ the immediate result was a 
reduction of tensions, as China pledged implicitly not to attempt to conquer 
Taiwan by force in the short run and the U.S. declared its intention eventual- 
ly to withdraw its military forces from the island altogether. Thus, after 
February, China began to transfer sizeable forces away from the Fukien 
Straits defense salient and to the north to bolster defenses against the Soviet 
Union. Japan, in a way could have its cake and eat it too, as it continued to 
engage in trade and tourism with Taiwan, despite the lack of formal diplo- 
matic ties, something to which Peking implicitly agreed before signing the 
September Communique. 

In the Sino-American case, there was some indication of an attempt to 
establish what amounts to a proto-coalition® of the two powers. The Shanghai 
Communique enunciated several principles, aside from the familiar rules of 
peaceful coexistence, that could well, in specific instances, be directed against 
the Soviet Union. Thus, Peking and Washington agreed to oppose “the ef- 
forts by any other country or group of countries (read: the Soviet Union 
and/or the Soviet Union and India) to establish . . . hegemony” in the Asia- 
Pacific region. Moreover, the two announced their opposition to the inter- 
state “collusion” or attempts by “major countries (read: the Soviet Union) 
to divide up the world into spheres of interest.” Finally, the two parties 
pledged not to “enter into agreements or understandings with the other 
directed against other states.”” One political (although not logical) impli- 
cation is that while existing alliances directed against the other may be kept, 
neither party will sign further agreements with their formal allies that could 
be interpreted as hostile to the other. By implication, China becomes a silent 
third party to any new American agreement with other Asian states (includ- 
ing the Soviet Union), as does the U.S. to possible new Chinese agreements 
with such states (again, including the Soviet Union). 

Finally, each party declared its interest in reducing “the danger of inter- 
national military conflict.” While this probably concerned Sino-American 
relations directly, especially in the Taiwan Straits and in Southeast Asia, it 
could be read in Moscow as cautious American support for Peking in the 
Sino-Soviet border dispute. The effect of all this was to provide a modicum 


"The U.S. apparently hoped that the new situation will force the Nationalists to move 
much more rapidly to integrate themselves with the native Taiwanese majority and thus 
face the Mainland with a unity of outlook. At that point, Taipei could, if it wished, 
negotiate with Peking from a position of renewed strength—or it could continue in the 
direction of de facto independence. The American strategy thus attempted to preserve 
options for Taipei and at the same time not stand in the way of agreement between the 
two Chinese parties. Peking, on the other hand, hoped that the new situation would ag- 
gressively isolate Taipei such that, when the U.S. finally withdrew, the Nationalists would 
he forced—-domestically and internationally—to agree to Peking’s domination. Failing 
that, Peking would conquer the island militarily. 

*By “proto-coalition” I mean a preliminary working arrangement that has some of the 
language of an unwritten agreement, that could at some point in the future lead to a 
more explicit cooperative arrangement, written or unwritten, and that can—and should— 
be looked on by third parties as leading in that direction. 

"This phrase was also included in the September communique with Japan. 
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of stability to Far Eastern international politics, to establish a multipolar 
balance of power in the region, and to give China and America (as well as 
Japan) some insurance against surprising turns of events. China has Amer- 
ican verbal assurances against anti-Peking Soviet-American “collusion,” 
while the United States has Chinese verbal assurance that Peking will not 
allow possible Sino-Soviet rapprochement (say, in the post-Maoist period) 
to be directed against Washington. 

It was the creative departure afforded by the Sino-American initiative, 
breaking apart the previous structure of Asian international relations, that 
contributed to the change in Sino-Japanese relations. Jt was also instrumental 
in several other departures in Chinese foreign policy during the year. It en- 
abled Peking to approve the beginning of peace and unity negotiations (if 
that is what they were) between North and South Korea (indeed, the Amer- 
ican visit set the stage for the surprise Korean announcement in July). 
Peking, in effect, joined the U.S. and the Soviet Union in pressuring the 
North Vietnamese to negotiate seriously on a cease-fire in Indochina. In 
foreign trade, the Chinese began to make important purchases from the Unit- 
ed States—civilian jet aircraft and grain were the chief sales*—and American 
traders were allowed for the first time to attend the spring and fall Canton 
trade fairs in significant numbers. The beginnings of what could become a 
major upswing in Sino-Japanese trade were also felt. 

_ Most of this had a distinct anti-Soviet motivation, as did the charge, 
detailed below, that Lin Piao had had “‘illicit relations” with the Soviet 
‘Union before his downfall. Two important questions were: how long could 
this orientation last, and were not other motives of equal importance in 
those areas where Sino-Soviet opposition was not likely to arise? Other 
Chinese activities on the world stage during the year provide some clue as 
to the answer to the second question. China continued to send out ambassa- 
dors recalled during the Cultural Revolution.® In addition, however, it 
established diplomatic relations for the first time with thirteen states, the 
most important, perhaps, being West Germany and Argentina. The former 
was an obvious instance of Peking’s attempt to break out of Soviet “en- 
circlement.” The latter, however, carried the implication of Chinese desires 
to aid in diluting American suzerainty in Latin America. This points up a 


On September 12, Boeing aircraft announced that China would purchase ten 707 
civilian jet airliners for $25 million, for delivery in 1973 and early 1974. Earlier, China 
had announced additional purchases of British Trident jets, at least two Soviet IL-62 
airliners, and made a commitment for two Anglo-French Concorde supersonic airliners. 
Thus, the Chinese intention seems to be to provide itself with enough equipment to 
support additional domestic traffic and to fly internationally to distant parts of the world. 

The Chinese also began purchase of American grain in 1972—-reportedly 400,000 to 
500,000 tons (4.5 to 18 million bushels) valued at approximately $29-36 million. See 
The New York Times, September 14. 

"To date, the Chinese People’s Republic has established diplomatic relations with 76 
countries (the latest being Chad). Except for a few countries with which relations have 
most recently been formed, all except Kenya, Laos, and India now have Chinese ambassa+ 


dors in station. 
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goal oft-stated by Peking during the year: to oppose and break apart the 
“collusion” of the two “superpowers” and yet not become a “superpower” 
itself. China seemed, in the United Nations and elsewhere, to be trying to 
form a coalition of developing countries opposing the “superpower,” a 
latter-day equivalent of Lin Piao’s country versus city strategy, this time 
on the state-to-state level. 

Answers to the query concerning the duration and kind of opposition 
to the Soviet Union were less easy to obtain. It is easy enough to state that, 
as long as Mao lives there will be poor Sino-Soviet relations and that, after 
his demise, relations with Moscow are likely to improve. It is more difficult 
to assess whether Chinese policy during the year made Sino-Soviet rap- 
prochement over the longer term more or less likely. Certainly the opening 
to Washington, the response to Japanese overtures, and Chinese diplomatic 
policy in East and West Europe and in the Middle East during 1972 all 
argued for continuation of enmity with Russia. On the other hand, it can 
be argued that changes in Chinese defense posture, and Peking’s continual 
utilization of the border negotiations as a device to forestall possible Soviet 
attack, both improved the Chinese military position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union during the year to the point where it was possible to speak at least 
of setting the stage for overall improvement. The presumption is that no 
improvement is possible in state-to-state relations (beyond that accomplished 
in 1970, following the Chou-Kosygin airport meeting in Peking in Sep- 
tember 1969) until China feels able to defend itself against Soviet con- 
ventional attack from across the border, and to deter a nuclear attack by 
demonstrating at least a minimum offensive strike capability against Moscow 
itself. In 1972 China made significant progress toward both goals. As noted, 
redeployment of troops from the Fukien region to the northern border got 
underway.?° This was accompanied by a significant decline in military 
activity in the domestic political sphere, leaving more time for training. 
Of equal importance, China demonstrated increased production capabilities 
of sophisticated hardware, symbolized by the deployment of a small number 
of missiles capable of reaching Moscow." For those who believe in minimal 


104 Sino-Soviet border clash of sorts was reported to have taken place sometime in 
November. See The New York Times, December 11. The Chinese denied any incident, 
which the Russians allege to have resulted in the death in Kazakhstan of several Soviet 
soldiers (not clearly at the hands of Chinese military personnel) and the abduction of.a 
flock of sheep. Whatever the facts, the alleged incident is possibly symbolic of the new. 
feeling of strength along the border by both antagonists. Perhaps both the Soviet Union 
and China are engaging in more frequent and forward-based border patrols. 

“Tt was reliably reported that in 1972 China deployed and hardened the first group of 
3500-mile range strategic missiles. These carry a three megaton hydrogen bomb warhead 
and can reach Moscow. About twenty other short and medium range missiles have been 
set in place. See The New York Times, November 8, 1972. The Institute for Strategic. 
Study’s Strategic Survey for 1972 reported the Chinese were now in serial production 
of the Soviet TU-16 bomber (range: 1650 miles) and the F-9.fighter (speed: 1400 miles 
per hour; range: 300-500 miles), as well as an improved version of the T-62 tank. Seè 
also The New York Times, January 30, February 1, and July 25, for additional informa- 
ma as well as the U.S. Department of Defense’s annual posture statement issued in 

ebruary. 
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deterrence, as must most Soviet military planners, this went a long way 
towards redressing the military balance, just as much as did the diplomatic 
results of the Nixon and Tanaka visits.!? 

China’s Third World policy was -evidenced most prominently in three 
arenas: the U.N., foreign aid, and the flow of official visits. Late 1972 saw 
the first full year of Chinese activity in the United Nations. As might be 
expected, China’s prime concern was the Soviet threat. Thus, it opposed the 
European security conference, SALTs I and II, vetoed Bangladesh’s applica- 
tion for membership, refused to stop testing nuclear weapons,1* and sup- 
ported the Arab countries against Israel (although it did speak out against 
terrorism and hijacking after the Munich Incident in August).?4 Peking 
did not gain general popularity by standing in favor of certain kinds of war 
(revolutionary wars were termed “just” wars) as a means of policy. On 
the other hand, it did not, as some had feared, go out of its way to disrupt 
U.N. activities (aside from such poorly advised but relatively minor matters 
as insisting on the removal of all traces of Nationalist presence in the orga- 
nization). Its real concern, aside from the Soviet Union, was to attempt to 
break apart the perceived Soviet-American “collusion” and, as a substitute 
for nuclear duopoly, offer itself as the organizer, if not the leader, of the 
Third World numerical majority. Thus, it supported the claims of Peru and 
other countries to a 200 mile coastal waters belt at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development in Santiago in April, spoke at the U.N. 
sponsored ecology conference in Stockholm on the rights of the Third World 
countries to redress the imbalance among industrialized versus developing 


13As for the Soviet Union, its border buildup continued in 1972, By the end of the 
year, the number of deployed and full-strength divisions stood near 50, backed up by a 
large logistical apparatus and disposing of a large array of modern weaponry, including 
tactical nuclear warheads. See The New York Times, September 10, and The Strategic 
Survey for 1972. 

Sino-Soviet border talks, recessed for much of 1971, were renewed in March, and the 
Soviet Union ceased polemics, as it usually does at such times (China merely muted 
its attacks against Moscow). By early August, however, the sessions seemed not to have 
achieved any progress, and were evidently broken off. On August 7, Izvestia renewed 
polemics, choosing to make capital of Chinese issuance of a new atlas purporting to lay 
claim to large sectors of Siberia. The Chinese, for their part, continued polemics through- 
out the year, in all forums. Nearly every issue of the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service Daily Report—People’s Republic of Chine contains reports of Chinese attacks. 

Sino-Soviet trade, however, continued to increase from its low of 47 million rubles in 
1970. The 1972 agreement, signed June 13, envisaged total trade at 240 million rubles. 
The Joint Commission for Navigation on Boundary Rivers, however, reached no reported 
agreement. 

18Progress in nuclear weapons technology was undoubtedly also made, but China 
conducted only one nuclear weapons test during the year, on January 7. 

16Almost every issue of Peking Review and the New China News Agency Daily Report 
carried news of China’s activities in international organizations, including major speeches 
by Chinese spokesmen. Chiao Kuan-hua has now made several policy speeches in the 
United Nations General Assembly, from which it is possible to sum up China’s foreign 
policy posture as a whole. This is particularly true of his opening speeches at the fall 
sessions. In general, while there was some tendency to modify the tone of policy state- 
ments to satisfy the divergent policy desires of its friends, Peking did not, by and large, 
change the content of its declarations. 
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countries, and, in the corridors of the U.N. in general, sought out delega- 
tions of developing countries. By the year’s end, China was generally re- 
garded as a regular, if outspoken, member of the U.N., who had gone to the 
length not only to host the new Secretary-General, Kurt Waldheim, in 
Peking, but who had established a Geneva office to supply delegates to those 
specialized agencies of which it was already a member and to make its 
interests known in the others. 


In the field of foreign aid, China continued the policy of former years: 
concentration on a few recipient countries; taking advantage of difficulties 
between recipient countries and the “superpowers”; and using trade and 
aid missions for non-economic (i.e., diplomatic, journalistic, and, at times, 
subversive) purposes. Five new countries—Burundi, Mauritius, Chile, 
Guyana, and Ruwanda signed their first aid agreements with China in 1972, 
and Malta became the first non-communist European country to receive 
Chinese aid. A good example of taking advantage of Soviet problems was 
the quick Chinese offer to the Sudan to provide military equipment and 
training following the counter-coup in that country in 1971. Chou Hua-min, 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, undertook a general tour of the Western 
Hemisphere early in the year and, addressing the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Trade and Development in April, stated that China would increase 
its aid to developing countries, but that, being a developing country itself, 
would have to limit the total amount to less than it would otherwise wish. 


The year was noteworthy for the flow of visits to China. Aside from other 
U.S. visits, the Japanese and American extravaganzas, and the Waldheim 
visit, 1972 saw the heads of state (or in some cases, their wives) or foreign 
ministers of Canada, France, West Germany, Iran, Pakistan, Peru, Somali, 
and Sri Lanka in Peking, and a host of lesser trade, military, and diplo- 
matic missions. Perhaps the range and density of such contracts, together 
with the general absence of important visits from other communist states, 
is symbolic of the present orientation of Chinese foreign policy. A harbinger 
of the future geographic direction of Chinese policy interests may be seen 
in the signing of air transport agreements with Turkey, Albania, Romania, 
and Ethiopia. Together, these give the Chinese the rapid accessibility they 
need to their allies (Albania and Romania) within the group of ruling com- 
munist states, as well as their first airstop m Africa. When, in 1973 and 
1974, delivery is made of inter-continental range American aircraft, it is 
likely that regular service will be begun to these, and possibly other, nations 
in Southern Europe, the Middle East, and Africa. 


Within China, problems of leadership and administration dominated 
attention, seconded closely by changes in agriculture, industry, education, 
and the arts. Even more than during 1971, changes in these spheres seemed 
to dissolve Cultural Revolution reforms and to set in their place some of 
the practices first instigated a decade earlier. The question of leadership 
and succession was symbolized by disclosures concerning Lin Piao’s fate, 
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the campaigns conducted throughout the year to vilify his name, and 
changes, whether “left” or “right” in orientation, rationalized as rectifying 
errors committed as a result of his influence. At year’s end, Lin had yet to 
be named in the public media as the culprit,15 and thus the anti-Lin cam- 
paign had not yet reached the stage equivalent, say, to the open denunciation 
of Liu Shao-ch’i. But Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai did assert, in inter- 
views with foreign visitors,!® that Lin had been killed in the September 30, 
1971 aircrash in Mongolia while attempting to flee the country after failing 
to seize power by force. 

It is still far from clear whether even these authoritative assertions should 
be taken at face value, But several revelatory documents did come to light 
that, if proved authentic, go some way to explicating some of the events 
since the Ninth Party Congress leading to the September showdown. The 
Party apparently produced at least three for-internal-use-only Chung-fa’s 
that, together, make it appear that there was a conflict between Lin and Mao 
as far back as the Ninth Congress;2* that there was a confrontation at the 
Second Plenum in September 1970 (now termed the second Lushan Plenum) 
when the Lin group tried and failed to seize power in a political coup; and 
that, thereafter, the lines were drawn for a military showdown. Whatever 
one might think of the truth content of these documents, they do contain 
several interesting statements that, if authenticated, are helpful in assessing 
the nature of contemporary China and its leadership. Chung-fa No. 4, for 
instance,/® contains Lin’s purported coup plan, the so-called 571 Kung- 
ch’eng Chiyao, and an evalution of Mao’s political style. The document 
describes Mao as follows: 


16NŅot that the Chinese people did not know the official explanation of the Lin affair. 
Beginning in January, secret meetings were held at all levels of the Party, detailing the 
Maoist interpretation of the events of the two and a half years previous to September 
1971. Soon the whole population knew, although Lin’s name was neyer mentioned in the 
press. Evidently, the population was told not to spread the word to foreign visitors; 
foreigners who asked about Lin’s fate were met with silence or evasive answers. It was 
only Hong Kong refugees who felt free enough to talk. See Ming Pao (Hong Kong), 
March 7, p. 10, and Hsing-tao Jih-pao (Hong Kong), April 3 and 25. Chou gave a fuller 
account to a visiting delegation of American newsmen. See The Wall Street Journal and 
The New York Times, October 12. 

2°Mao himself told the visiting Sri Lanka Premier, Mrs. Bandaranaike, on June 28, 
and the French Foreign Minister, Maurice Schumann, on July 10, that Lin was killed in 
the Mongolian aircrash. Mao’s story was reiterated by the Chinese embassies in Paris 
and Algiers on July 28 and by the Assistant Foreign Minister, Wang Hai-jung. 

17There was also a purported letter from Mao to Chiang Ch’ing, allegedly written just 
after the Eleventh Plenum in 1966, in which Mao is supposed to have told Chiang Ch’ing 
that he was not sure he trusted Lin. See Hsing-tao Jih-pao, November 4, 1972. This report 
should probably be heavily discounted as an attempt to push the origins of the Mao-Lin 
dispute (if that was what it was) to ridiculously early lengths. If there is such a letter, 
it was probably written much later. While it is too early to tell, the report, first aired by 
Liao Cheng-chih and alluded to in the August issue of Hung Ch’i, that Lin had con- 
spiratorial Soviet connections (specifically with Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, who died 
in 1967), should probably also be discounted. See The New York Times, August 13. 

18First published in Chung-kung Yen-chiu (Studies in Chinese Communism) (Taipei) 
in April, thereafter in Issues and Studies. 
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... Mao pulls over one force to hit at another, pulls over this man to hit 
at that man, and pulls over that man to hit at this man. He talks sweetly 
to those whom he wishes to pull over, and the next day charges them with 
unwarranted offenses, utterly destroying them. A person can be his guest 
one day and his prisoner the next. Reviewing the history of the past few 
decades, has there been anyone whose position he boosted who was not 
eventually sentenced to political death? ... Past secretaries of his either 
committed suicide or were under custody; his close-comrade-in-arms 
and confidants, few in number, were also sent to jail.... He is extremely 
skeptical and sadistic. His philosophy of purging people is thorough- 
ness. Once he purges someone he does not stop until the person is 
thoroughly destroyed. Once he abuses a person, he does so to the end, 
shifting all the blame for bad deeds onto that person. 


If these assertions indeed reflect Mao’s style of politics, they aid in under- 
standing why his apparently Machiavellian methods of rule periodically 
engender opposition strong enough to create crises such as evidently oc- 
curred at the Second Plenum and at the September 1971 showdown. 

Chung-fa No. 121° presents Mao’s side of the story and fills in more 
details of his operational style. In a speech delivered to the Party secretaries 
while on tour in August 1971, Mao asserted that, at the Second Plenum, the 
Lin group did indeed attempt to seize power, but failed to gain enough 
support, panicked, and tried to hide the transcript of the two and one-half 
days of their offensive. It was from this point forward, according to Mao, 
that the lines were firmly drawn for the final struggle. Mao claims that, to 
protect himself, he enlarged the Military Commission to include more of 
his own supporters, reorganized the Peking Military Region to assure him- 
self military control of the capital, and moved, over the succeeding half 
year, to oust Ch’en Po-ta, who evidently was the political leader of the 
“opposition.” Once this had been accomplished, at the so-called Meeting 
of the Ninety-nine Regional Party Secretaries, central Party and Govern- 
mental functionaries, and top Army men in April 1971, the die was cast, as 
the Lin group allegedly stepped up their effort to pull off a military coup 
d’etat. 

Chung-fa No. 24,?° possibly the most interesting of the internal docu- 
ments, purports to give detailed evidence of the coup activities of the Lin 
group. Although the full text was not available at the end of the year, the 
summary of the appendices provides near fantastic detail, including compro- 
mising letters in Lin’s own handwriting, records of telephone conversations, 
a poem (the first and last) of Lin’s set to music, records of meetings of the 
conspirators, a list of bases set up by the group and of equipment later found 
there, description of training maneuvers of aircraft and amphibious vehicles, 
confessions of some of the “conspirators,” “pictures of Lin Piao and Yeh 


1° Hsing-tao Jih-pao, August 10 and 11, thereafter in Chung-kung Yen-chiu and Issues 
and Studies. 
20 An English version is in Issues and Studies, December, 1972. 
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Ch’un taken just before their flight to an enemy country,” and “an account 
of how Lin Piao and Yeh Ch’un made their hasty escape” (including pic- 
tures of two fuel trucks allegedly rammed by Lin’s plane upon takeoff and 
of fragments of the right wing of the plane after the collisions). The most 
interesting statement on the Chung-fa, however, is perhaps Peking’s sum- 
mary of its version of what happened: 


In September, 1971, the Lin Piao Anti-Party Clique, in accordance 
with the counterrevolutionary directive “Five-Seven-One Project,” 
launched a desperate counterrevolutionary armed coup. Under Lin 
Piao’s direct command, they tried in vain to assassinate Chairman Mao 
when he was making an inspection tour of the South, and at the same 
time murder Politburo comrades in Peking, so as to seize top power of 
the Party and the State. After this counterrevolutionary plan went 
bankrupt, Lin Piao then plotted to take Huang Yung-sheng, Wu Fa- 
hsien, Yeh Ch’un, Li Tso-p’eng, Ch’iu Hui-tso, and others to escape 
south to Canton and set up another Central Committee. However, actions 
taken by Chairman Mao torpedoed this arrangement by the Lin Piao 
Anti-Party Clique. Seeing his plot exposed and his fate sealed, Lin Piao 
then took his wife, son, and a bunch of cohorts and hastily fled to an 
enemy country, thus turning a traitor to the Party and the State. At 
2:30 in the morning of September 13, 1971, the Trident jet No. 256, in 
which Lin and others took flight, crashed near Under Khan in Mongolia. 
All those on board, including Lin Piao, Yeh Ch’un, and Lin Li-kuo, were 
burned to death. ... 


At year’s end, it was clear that, despite the increasing tempo of the anti- 
Lin campaign, the populace at large, as well as leadership ranks within the 
Party and the Army, remained confused and skeptical as to the regime’s 
version of the events of the previous three years. Thus, there was uneven 
response among provinces to the New Year’s editorial calling for an anti- 
Lin campaign, differential enthusiasm for the campaign, and “bewilder- 
ment,” “obstacles,” “difficulties,” and “twists and turns” in the revolutionary 
course, as mentioned in the July Hung Chi. The lack of unity among the 
top leadership was evidenced by the subdued celebration of May Day (Mao 
was absent), the non-celebration of Party Day, and Mao’s absence from 
Army Day and National Day ceremonies (which were also subdued, even 
compared with 1971). And although a major purge of Lin supporters did 
take place,?? its longevity was surprising as the Maoist leadership continued 
to move slowly and cautiously, and the continuation in office of some of 
Lin’s erstwhile supporters demonstrated the difficulty of removing all ad- 
ministrative traces of his influence within a short period. One unpredicted 
leadership change probably associated with the Lin affair was the reappear- 


Since September 11, the date of Lin’s disappearance, to mid-1972, fully one-third 
of the nearly 300 senior Army officers had failed to appear for a significantly long time 
and were probably purged. Others still listed on rosters-may have been demoted. 
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ance of a number of leaders not active in recent years. These included Liao 
Cheng-chih, who appeared to have resumed his post as Peking’s chief 
Japanese expert; Tung Pi-wu, who was again mentioned as Acting Chair- 
man of the People’s Republic of China (after 28 months) ; Ch’en Tsai-tao 
and Chung Han-hua, Lin’s principal antagonists during the Wuhan Incident 
(the latter now appears, ironically, to be the top military man in Lin’s 
former stronghold, the Canton Military Region) ; and three “Old Marshals”: 
Chu Teh, Hsu Hsiang-chien, and Nieh Jung-chen.*? It seemed probable, 
given this and other similar evidence, that the leadership question, at least 
at the top, remains open, despite Chou En-lai’s remark in October that Mao 
would not be succeeded by any single person but by a collective.”® 

Not every change in leadership at various levels should be ascribed to 
perturbations surrounding Lin’s demise and to the jockeying for position 
in the late Maoist era. Thus, there was a campaign to restore old Party 
cadres and technicians to their posts that would probably have taken place 
anyway, on grounds of administrative need and as their reeducation through 
May 7 school experience drew to a close. It was now declared to be “ultra- 
leftism” to oppose restoration of “veteran comrades-in-arms,” whose prior 
mistakes were now regarded as “contradictions among the people.” At many 
local levels, it was reported that more than 90% of cadres criticized during 
the Cultural Revolution had by 1972 returned to their previous posts. 

It was true that uncertainties over leadership problems at the center had 
their influence on the provincial Party, Army, and Revolutionary Com- 
mittee leadership. Very few provincial Party Committee meetings were 
reported, few major editorials were published at that level, conferences of 
a general sort were rare, and leaders appeared less and less frequently.** 
On the other hand, it was clear that the Party had firmly asserted its control 
over the Revolutionary Committees, whose status was reduced to an ad- 
ministrative arm of the Provincial Party Committee,*° and that the Army 


At the Army Day celebrations, about 120 Army leaders made an appearance, includ- 
ing Ch’en, Liao, and Chang, and several others who had disappeared at the beginning of 
the Cultural Revolution, including Ch’en Yun, economic planner and an associate of 
Chouw’s. See New China News Agency, July 31. The Old Guard generals first reappeared 
on January 24. 

2ft should be stated that Chou, in conversations with visiting American newspaper 
editors, did not single out Tao Wen-yuan as Mao’s possible successor. The New York 
Times report of October 9 (carried also in other newspapers) to that effect is incorrect. 
(Conversation between the author and Warren Phillips, Managing Editor, The Wall 
Street Journal.) 

"Through August, the situation among provincial First Secretaries was as follows: 
two had died (Chang Kuo-hua and Hsieh Fu-chih), one was dismissed (Liu Hsing-yuan), 
eight had not appeared for a long time, three seldom appeared, and four seemed to be 
based permanently in Peking (Hua Kuo-feng, Liu Hsien-chuan, Li Teh-sheng, and Chang 
Chun-chiao). Of fourteen known Second Secretaries, two were dismissed, one was always 
in Peking (Yao Wen-yuan), and five were no longer mentioned. 

“Of 29 Revolutionary Committee Chairmen, by September, eight were dismissed, one 
transferred, four always in Peking, and three no longer in public sight. Of 193 Vice- 
Chairmen, 64 had been dismissed, 17 transferred, and one had died. However, 113 new 
Vice-Chairmen had been appointed, so that now there are 207. 
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was concentrating more and more on purely military tasks, becoming ever 
less evident in local administration.?® While military leaders do continue 
to occupy most of the posts of supreme power on the provincial and, often, 
the local level, by the end of 1972 it seemed less likely than any time since 
the Cultural Revolution military “takeover” of early 1967 that China could 
be said to be under “military rule.” The Lin Piao affair had, indeed, 
weakened the Army as a whole in its relations with the Party, while the 
resurgence of the Party in general and the necessity to defend the country 
from possible Soviet attack reinforced a perhaps natural tendency among 
many Army men to eschew over-involvement in politics. Given the nature 
of the interpenetrability of the Army and the Party, it may be going too far 
to argue that the Army as a whole wishes to go back entirely to its former 
status as merely the military arm of the Party. But there was evidence of 
a separation of outlook such that, while continuing to insist on the Party’s 
right of priority in the political sphere, Hung Ch’i had to inveigh against 
such attitudes as the “purely military viewpoint,” the “mentality of being 
the hired hand,” and of “enjoying life, possessions, and laziness,” the “idea 
of leaving the Army,” and “putting the interest of the individual and the 
small clique above that of the whole.”?7 

If the Army remained without a head and its influence had generally 
declined, the power of Chou En-lai increased dramatically. With Mao more 
than normally absent, with no chosen successor to the Party Chairman, 
and with death continuing to take its toll among the generations of old 
revolutionaries,?®> Chou achieved particular prominence. His matchless 
energy and sophistication of maneuver was especially apparent in 1972, 
for he clearly had personal charge of both domestic and foreign policy for 
the first time in his long career. He no doubt felt especially exposed, 
politically, given the absence (also for the first time) of a buffer between 


*°F'or exemplary reports on Army military training, see Radio Kunming, May 7, Radio 
Lhasa, April 27, and Radio Wuhan, May 14. The annual support the Army campaign this 
year was turned into a vehicle for subordinating the Army to the Party. Now the Army 
was exhorted to “learn from the people” as well as vice versa, and “three support and 
two military personnel” were asked to practice the “four sames”: 

Same degree of respect for local leadership as Army leadership; same degree 
of acceptance of work assigned by local leadership as Army leadership; same 
degree of spontaneity in reporting to local leadership as Army leadership; and 
same attitudes of seriousness in learning from local leadership as from Army 
leadership. 

2?The Hung Ch’i editorial was published in the July issue and exhorts the Army to 
follow Mao’s Kutien Resolutions guidelines for establishing Party primacy. In a thinly 
veiled reference to Lin’s followers (an analogy is drawn between the Fourth Army in 
1929 and Lin’s Fourth Field Army System today), soldiers are reminded of Mao’s dictum 
that “the Party controls the gun and the gun must never be allowed to control the Party” 
and told to purge “non-proletarian ideas” current today just as 43 years ago. 

38 Among those who passed away in 1972, Ch’en Yi, one of the original military leaders 
and the Foreign Minister, heads the list. He died January 6. Hsieh Fu-chih, the Minister 
of Internal Security, died March 26; Chang Kuo-hua, the Szechwan Party chief, passed 
away in February, Li Teh-chuan, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference, died on April 26 and Teng Tzu-hui died in December. Others in- 
clude Ho Hsiang-nien, Kuo Cheng-chu, and Wang Yun-sheng. 
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himself and Mao, and given the tightrope he had to walk between various 
ideological sins. But he seemed to be able to carry out policies representa- 
tive of the meliorating tendencies that have always been his hallmark. In 
his own sphere of administration, the State Council, the post-Cultural Revo- 
lution structure seemed more complete. There are now twenty ministries 
and commissions, eleven state offices, two “groups,” and one “small group.” 
The year saw the reemergence of the Ministry of Public Security and the 
filling out and reorganization of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Only the 
conspicuous absence of new leadership in the Ministry of Defense (Yeh 
Chien-ying apparently continued, for the moment, to act as Defense 
Minister and as his own Chief-of-Staff), and the confusion over when the 
New National Peoples’ Congress would meet?® (this would clear up the 
question as to whether there would be a new head of state) prevented the 
Governmental structure from being declared complete. 

One wonders how long Chou can in fact hold the candle for Mao, smooth- 
ing over problems of succession and personality, and still provide for the 
orderly development of China’s economy, education, and the arts, as well 
as the well-being of the people in general. He is probably the only man in 
China today trusted by all participants in the scramble for political primacy 
in the late Maoist era, as well as the only Chinese who can deal to China’s 
advantage with every foreign country. If he were to leave the scene in the 
next year or two, his efforts may well be exposed as an attempt to construct, 
mostly through the force of his own personality, what may turn out to be a 
house of cards. If, on the other hand, he is given the opportunity to super- 
vise the transition, over several years, to post-Maoist policies and to train 
“revolutionary successors” in his own image, his present as yet tenuous 
efforts may result in a much more stable China than the leadership picture 
seems to present today. 

As for Mao Tse-tung, there were many indications of a net decline in 
his power, whether by his own wish or not. Many must question his judgment 
in appointing as successor two men who now turn out to have been his 
worst internal enemies. In Lin Piao’s case, moreover, Mao evidently chose 
to defend him up to the very last, despite the assassination charges now 
laid against Lin, and suffered the indignity of having the Lin group’s 
evaluation of him (quoted above) circulated throughout the country. More- 
over, since it was Lin, Mao’s erstwhile “close comrade-in-arms,” who glori- 
fied the “Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” even above the other Marxist-Leninist 
classics, Mao’s denial of Lin implicitly has led to a denial of the primacy 
of his own place in the spectrum of creative Marxists. Thus, in 1972, even 
more than during the last days of 1971, the “Thought of Mao Tse-tung” 


*°There were almost no references to the oft-promised National People’s Congress in 
1972. Perhaps one reason is that a new Party Congress is needed more just now. After 
the Party hierarchy of power is settled, national offices can be apportioned. Since Party 
pee is still in flux, no National People’s Congress can be expected in the foreseeable 

uture. 
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was not singled out but mentioned only in combination with the other 
communist saints. Mao is no longer even referred to as the sole creator and 
leader of the Army (now the phrase is: “the Chinese Communist Party 
absolutely leads,” and “Chairman Mao and the Chinese Communist Party 
command”), and in some recent speeches, the term “Party Center” was 
uttered before “Chairman Mao.” If one were to apply the principles of 
Pekinology strictly (which, in Mao’s case, would be foolish), the con- 
clusion could only be that Mao was on the way down, if not out. This 
situation will bear watching closely throughout the coming year. 

Social policies associated with Chou’s meliorative tendencies were pro- 
nouncedly different from those of the previous few years and, in fact, most 
resembled the approach taken in 1962 at the end of the Great Leap Forward 
period. Agriculture, for instance, was again asserted to have priority of 
emphasis over industry, and industry was in turn to serve agriculture 
through the mechanization process. Socio-economic practices in the country- 
side either tolerated or encouraged in the immediate post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion era were now denounced as “Ultra-leftism.” These included: reduction 
(and sometimes the elimination) of private plots; over-emphasis on grain 
production; requisitioning too much grain for state purposes; careless 
financial accounting (especially tendencies toward abolition of work points, 
work-point egalitarianism, or work-point accounting only at the half-year 
mark), and a tendency in general to err on the Left (it was considered 
safer) than on the Right. Rural cadres were urged not to go beyond the 
1962 Sixty Article Charter, which is the basis of the present administrative 
system on the Communes.®° There was no doubt that Peking felt that local 
attempts to “cut the tail of private ownership, and transist to communism” 
would affect production adversely, particularly in a year when weather 
conditions were relatively poor (Chou reported that in 1972 China suffered 
its worst drought in ten years). Total agricultural production, according 
to a late-year estimate given out by Chou, would in fact amount to 4% less 
than the 1971 harvest. Thus, the regime renewed its emphasis on rural 
incentives to the individual, stressed diversification away from exclusive 
concentration on grain and into more highly productive cash crops, and 
stepped up grain imports.’ 

The decline in agricultural production probably dragged down total 
economic growth for the year, but industry continued to expand at a rapid 


8°A large number of articles on correct political practices in the countryside occupied 
the pages of Jen-min Jih-pao in August. It would seem that Chinese agriculture is again 
entering the remunerative phase of the Skinner compliance cycle. See G. William Skin- 
ner and Edwin A. Winckler, “Compliance Success in Rural Communist China: A Cyclical 
Theory,” in Amitai Etzioni (ed.), Complex Organizations, a Sociological Reader, 2nd 
Edition (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1969), pp. 410-438. 

“Chou stated that total grain production was about 250 million tons in 1971. Figuring 
a 4% decline in 1972 would place the 1972 harvest at 240 million tons, 10 million tons 
less than the previous year. Grain import contracts for about 4.5 million tons were let 
during the year (when demand among Socialist countries for wheat from the West was 
already high) and orders for 1973 are already above 3.5 million tons. 
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rate.32 Visitors could, for the first time, inspect some of China’s industrial 
progress as a whole during the last two decades, and in general reports told 
of impressive efforts to produce the whole range of industrial goods, includ- 
ing such items as third generation computers. If there were problems, they 
were the problems of success, although it was clear that, Chinese industry 
having entered a new stage, new solutions would have to be applied to 
problems not met before. It was probable that 1972 saw the end of the post- 
Cultural Revolution recovery period, so that unused existing capacity was 
finally back into full production. Upward movement would hence have to 
come from enhanced internal efficiencies or new investment. The former 
meant a tightening up on labor discipline and heightened material incentives. 
The latter meant emphasis on capital construction and a campaign to husband 
scarce capital resources. These are, in fact, the trends found in industry dur- 
ing the year. Industrial discipline was re-established with the reintroduction 
of production rules and regulations, but with continued worker participation 
in supervision. Internal efficiency was encouraged by the reemployment 
of technicians, by material incentives (called “fixed rewards” or “rational 
rewards’) for workers, and by stressing quality contro] and labor efficiency. 
Care was taken not to over-accumulate inventory and raw materials. In 
capital allocation, a campaign got under way to more effectively coordinate 
the “speed and scale” of construction plans and to put a halt to the tendency 
to “dispersionism” and excessive local independence from central plans and 
directives. . 

The current five-year plan, if it is to be successful, must base itself not 
only on continued agricultural priority and its modernization but also on 
large-scale investment in infrastructure (transport, utilities, resources de- 
velopment, etc.) , and this means careful coordination of plans and increased 
specialization in planning and production. As the Chinese economy grows 
and diversiftes, its problems and solutions tend more and more to be similar 
to those faced by other industrial countries. Reading the economic sections 
of the Chinese press in 1972 was thus not too unlike reading that of the 
Soviet, Japanese, or American media during the same period, despite the 
progress Mao might think he made in recent years against “revisionism” 
in China. 

Holding the line in the agricultural sector and making rapid strides in 
industry would do the average Chinese citizen little good in the long run, 
however, if China’s population were not held in check. Major strides in 
population control have been made, of course, but it was somewhat dis- 
couraging that what evidence did emerge during 1972 underscored the 
continued rapid growth in numbers of people. Chou En-lai, in an interview 
with Felix Greene,8* estimated that China’s new growth per annum was 
more than 2%, i.e., the same rate as in 1953, the last year of a formally 


The general estimate seemed to be around 10% for all industrial output. 
"The Sunday Times (London), April 30, and Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), May 19. 
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announced census. Chou stated that no census had been taken for over six 
years, but he estimated that China’s population is between 700 and 800 
million people.** He also averred that birth control measures continued 
to be less effective in rural areas, where 80% of the people reside, despite 
strenuous efforts of the “barefoot doctors” and the decentralization of 
medical services. With these figures in mind, it is clear that China is not 
yet “out of the woods” economically and that the tightening up efforts 
apparent during 1972 were probably economically necessary as well as 
politically desirable. 

Two related sectors where the reversion to pre-Cultural Revolution prac- 
tices could be seen most clearly were youth policy and education. The send- 
ing of young people to the countryside, usually without prospect of return- 
ing to their families and schools in the cities, continued in 1972, but at a 
much reduced pace. Many signs pointed to the possibility that the regime 
was having second thoughts about the wisdom of relying so heavily on this 
device for ideological training, for in many cases justification merely pro- 
duced discontent on all sides. Peasants found extra mouths to feed and often 
discriminated against newly-arrived students. Students sometimes did not 
accept their new environment and took out their resentment by poor work 
performance or attempted escape back to the city. And in the cities them- 
selves, illegally returned students had to find ways of existing without 
knowledge of the authorities and often resorted to crime and improper 
street behavior in gangs. Attempted flight to Hong Kong continued to be 
abnormally high, with the number of successful escapees again reaching to 
around 20,000. The authorities responded with a three-point program, in 
addition to the curtailment of the rural training program itself. First, as 
any government would act when faced with manifestations of social dis- 
order in the cities, a campaign was instituted to clean out the worst of the 
problem by ordinary policy methods. Sweeps were carried out, “stop and 
search” tactics utilized, mass arrests took place, and exemplary trials and 
punishments implemented. Second, and more positively, there were signs 
that the Chinese Young Communist League was being restored. Although 
Youth League committees have evidently not been formed (or at least 
detected) above the municipal level, there was much organizational activity 
reported in the cities and strenuous propaganda in favor of bringing back 
the League. 

Third, there were more changes in educational policy.’ Three new ele- 


“In February, Peking published an Atlas of the World giving statistics on China’s 
population on a province-by-province basis and totalling 697 million people. This is con- 
tradicted, however, not only by Chou’s remarks, but by recent New China News Agency 
and radio broadcast figures. These give totals varying from 725 to 732 million people. 
The Atlas figures are therefore obsolete, a fact verified implicitly by the book itself—by 
using smaller type than usual for some province figures, new (but older) data was sub- 
stituted just before publication. 

Not all of the changes listed below were taken merely to mollify the youth. In most 
cases, there were sound educational, economic, or political reasons for the new practices. 
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ments in the series of changes underway since the end of the- Cultural 
Revolution were announced at the end of 1971 and were put into effect in 
1972. Orie was the goal of providing universal five-year education in the 
countryside (seven-year education in cities), thus implementing one of the 
central promises of the educational reform of 1968. While there was, as 
might be expected, great variation among provinces as to fulfillment of this 
program, there was no doubt that major efforts were being made to carry 
through this aspect of the educational program and that it was a generally 
popular movement. The second element was a backing off from insistence 
upon an admissions policy in higher education favoring only those with 
impeccable ideological and class qualifications and toward admitting the 
academically more well-prepared but ideologically questionable stident. 
Widespread resistance to this compromise of Cultural Revolution purity 
was reported at various local levels, and it was stated that ideological stan- 
dards would continue to occupy first place in deciding who would be favored 
by continued educational investment. Nevertheless, the decline in standards 
resultant from too-enthusiastic application of the purist criterion, together 
with teacher warnings as to the long-term fate of the educational system as a 
whole, seemed to have overriden the most fastidious ideological scruples.3® 

The final element carried the system farthest from the Cultural Revolution 
era. This was the restoration of examinations in the classroom. This severely 
compromised the Maoist ideal by requiring that students would gain college 
entrance and promotion to the next class only upon demonstration of a 
minimum standard of intellectual proficiency. Bringing back some kind of 
examination system was probably inevitable if a severe decline in quality 
of output was to be avoided, and it should be noted that the concession to 
the “bourgeois reactionary line” in education continues to be minimized 
by maintaining the requirement that applicants must prove their ideological 
acceptability by service in some labor-intensive post (usually in the country- 
side, less often in industry) “among the people.” But from now on it will 
apparently be possible for children of the “bourgeoisie” again to have at 
least a chance at higher education, if they, like their proletarian brethren, 
perform pre-college labor service and pass the right exams with sufficiently 
high grades. 

These changes should go some distance toward relaxing the too-militant 
atmosphere of recent years. Indeed, one of the most remarked-on changes 
of 1972 was a comparative relaxation in the cultural scene and in everyday 


See Jen-min Jih-pao, March 4, Radio Shensi, March 7, Radio Hupeh, February 21, 
Radio Hunan, April 15, Radio Canton, April 10, Radio Chengtu, April 20, and Radio 
Kansu, April 3. Two political campaigns bore on educational matters. The first was a 
call to learn foreign languages better. Hung Ch’i, No. 7, complained that there was too 
much ideological content to foreign language training and that students could not there- 
fore carry on ordinary conversation. Original works in the foreign language should be 
used, despite their sometimes bourgeois character. The second was renewed emphasis on 
scientific research and experimentation. See. Jin-min Jih-pao, August 17, 25, and 26, and 
September 13 and 17. 
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life. The year saw an upsurge in art activities, drama, singing, dance, 
painting, and the recirculation of classical novels. A joint Hung Ch’i Jen-min 
Jih-pao Chieh-fang-chun Pao editorial of May 23 made clear, however, that 
past art forms must continue to be regarded as serving the demands of the 
present and that ideological criteria would continue to be applied. It was 
also noted that limits would still be placed on the forms of new creative 
expression permitted. Having said this, however, the authorities then went 
ahead to sponsor a revival and display of old art forms and encouraged 
artists to move into new areas. The result was a profusion of performances 
and exhibits across the land, demonstrating much of the hunger for artistic 
expression that has traditionally been so much a part of the Chinese cultural 
heritage. Many provinces sponsored art festivals, and at the national level 
the huge Peking Art Show at the Nationalities Culture Palace in November 
put on display no less than 13,000 different exhibits. Relaxation was also 
evident in such personally important matters as hair style and clothes, and 
in emphasis upon the quality and variety of cuisine. 

Symbolic of China’s- efforts under Chou En-lai to effectuate a useful 
compromise between its traditional cultural heritage and Maoist ideo- 
logical orientation, and between Sinocentrism and equality of participation 
in the world as a whole, was a more positive attitude toward sports competi- 
tion. Having shown itself and the world through the ping pong tournaments 
that it could do more than hold its own, China in 1972 revived sports 
contests within the country. Evidently there had been a national sports 
conference in May 1971, at which Chou En-lai and Chiang Ch’ing gave 
instructions concerning the revival of competition (banned since the be- 
ginning of the Cultural Revolution) and complained that China lagged 
behind world standards. Sports, they said, like all else was inseparable 
from politics, but now they reversed the previous policy to claim for sports 
a proletarian, rather than a mere bourgeois, character. Thus, in 1972 na- 
tional tournaments in basketball, volleyball, soccer, table tennis, and bad- 
minton were held, with an awards ceremony taking place in Peking in July. 
While this hardly substituted for the non-participation of the Mainland 
Chinese in the Olympics in August, it seems probable that the revival of 
sports within China in 1972 will see the Chinese taking part in the next 
Olympics in Montreal in 1976. 





THOMAS W. ROBINSON is a Visiting Fellow at the Council on Foreign Relations in 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 
AND THE 
ELUSIVE PEACE 


/ Jerry Mark Silverman* 


The situation in Vietnam during 1970 could be summed up in one sen- 
tence: it has been a year of progressive military de-escalation and grow- 
ing political confrontation. To every combatant—the United States, 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, the National Liberation Front—it had 
become undeniably obvious that military victory was unattainable. But 
it is equally obvious that no one is prepared to accept defeat either. 
Everyone is tired of an endless and fruitless war, but no one is prepared 
to call a halt to it. The blood and suffering of the hundreds of thousands 
of lives thrown into battle have to be justified by some concrete results, 
however meager. And thus, the struggle for South Vietnam has shifted 
to another sphere. Fighting has been replaced by negotiations, propa- 
ganda and the manipulation of popular opinion. 


Reading these words two years after they were written by the former 
Dean of the Faculty at Saigon’s Buddhist University creates a heightened 
sense of deja vu. On the surface, the two primary themes presented in the 
above quote—‘progressive military de-escalation” and the unwillingness to 
“call a halt to [the war]”—appears markedly inappropriate as descriptions 
of the past year’s events. Nineteen hundred seventy-two did witness a mas- 
sive escalation of the military conflict as well as the most hopeful announce- 
ment concerning the possibility of a negotiated peace in Vietnam since the 
war began. However, on closer inspection, they serve to draw attention to 
the underlying realities of the political system in South Vietnam: plus ça 
change, plus cest la même chose.” 

The mood in Saigon as the year 1972 began was one of increasing confi- 
dence that those problems resulting primarily from the war would soon dis- 


“I was provided the opportunity to conduct field research in South Vietnam between 
February and July 1972 through a grant from the Asia Society/SEADAG., Although this 
article is not a direct result of that research, I wish to thank the Asia Society for the op- 
portunity to reside in Saigon during the first half of 1972. I would also like to acknowl- 
edge the valued research assistance of Do Quang Toa. However, it should be understood 
that the views expressed here do not necessarily represent any persons or organization 
with whom I have been affiliated. 
ee one Thien, “Vietnam: Light At the Tunnel’s End?” Orientations H (January 

, P. 35. 

“The more things change, the more they remain the same.” I felt justified at the time 
these words were written in November 1972 to use this opening even though I employed 
the same theme in the closing months of 1969; c.f. Jerry M. Silverman, “Politics In 
South Vietnam,” Current History LVII (December 1969), p. 321-326, 365-366. 
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appear. Although there was an expectation that the North Vietnamese would 
launch some military attacks early in the year in order to embarrass Presi- 
dent Nixon’s overtures toward China, it was generally believed that such 
attacks would not pose any serious threat to the Government of Vietnam 


(GVN).? 


‘This mood was reinforced by the displacement of the conventional military 
conflict from Vietnam to Cambodia and Laos, the transformation of South 
‘Vietnam’s regular military forces into the fourth largest military establish- 
ment in the world and the apparent inability of The National Liberation 
Front (NLF) to reorganize and re-establish its political and paramilitary 
presence in the rural -areas following the 1968 Tet offensive. Thus, it was 
commonly assumed that “by 1971, most of the population in the countryside 
was at peace and the amount of security. achieved no longer a subject for 
official debate. What distinguished this situation from that in 1969-1970 was 
the behavior of the population: the economic and political patterns of civil- 
ian life had resumed.” 


‘This apparent stabilization of the security situation focused the attention 
of most academic analysts during the 1970 and 1971 period on President 
Thieu’s self-imposed isolation from the other non-Communist® political lead- 
ers within South Vietnam. Thus, the exclusion of broad segments of the non- 
Communist elite by the Governmental leadership at all levels and its inability 
to serve as a catalyst for national political mobilization and integration, were 
‘seen as its gravest weaknesses. It was Thieu’s conflicts with other Saigon 
elite-based politicians rather than the broader struggle between the non-Com- 
munist elite and the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) which 


This was the case even after President Nixon’s return from China and the ‘initial at- 
tacks by the North Vietnamese had begun. C.f. Tin Song (April 1, 1972). . 


- *Alian Goodman, “South Vietnam and the New Security,” Asian Survey XII (Febru- 
ary 1972), p. 121-122. The assessment provided by Goodman in last year’s overview was 
shared by analysts of varied persuasion. As a perpetual] pessimist regarding the ability 
of a non-Communist Government to survive in Vietnam, I was overwhelmed by the sense 
of normalcy which I found in the first weeks after my arrival in Saigon in February 
1972, It was, it seemed, all too incredibly true. One could indeed travel by private vehicle 
or commercial bus to any populated area in South Vietnam without fear of incidents. 
Even through early May, most places south of Nha Trang on the Central Coast could be 
safely reached by road.during daylight hours. Between March ] and June 29, I drove 
over 11,000 kilometers throughout South Vietnam in an old Datsun Bluebird without 
incident. This is no longer possible. , 


_ ÄI use the term “Communist” to identify those organized groups in armed opposition 
to the Government of the Republic of Vietnam (i.e., The National Liberation Front, The 
Provisional Revolutionary Government and the Government of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam). I am aware of and acknowledge that not all persons engaged in the war 
as members ‘or supporters of these groups are Communists and that, excluding the 
leadership, only a minority of them are Communists. However, due 1) to the need of a 
designation which discriminates between the GVN and the NLF/PRG/DRVN and their 
respective supporters ; 2) the desire to avoid monotony in the text; and 3) in recognition 
of the commitments of- their functional leadership, I will use the ‘term Communists as a 
discriminator on occasion in‘this article. 


at 
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began to emerge as the principal political conflict area." 

In short, by the end of 1971, fundamental questions were most often 
posed in terms of Thieu’s fitness as President and his ability to survive in 
that capacity." Since March 1972, however, the crucial question has once 
again become: can any non-Communist Government survive in South Viet- 
nam? Attempted answers to this latter question highlight those weaknesses 
of the non-Communist political system familiar to us during the last decade: 
an isolated urban-based leadership; a splintered political elite, also largely 
isolated in major urban centers; an under-developed political party and 
electoral system; an inflexible civil bureaucracy; a poorly led and massively 
over-equipped military establishment; and an inadequate domestic financial 
base and unresponsive economic system. Thus, the result of the conventional 
military escalation of March and the obvious deterioration of the security 
situation (however defined)® throughout the country, was the creation of 
a climate of expectation and hesitation. 


Pusiic Moon: EXPECTATION AND HESITATION 


‘The general sense of normalcy throughout most of the populated areas of 
South Vietnam was based on the expectation that Vietnamization would 
result in a “fading away” of the war. Although there would be no formal 
peace and the National Liberation Front would continue the struggle against 
the GVN, “large-scale deployments [of the South Vietnamese Army— 
ARVN] on a country-wide basis would no longer be needed because the 
VC for the most part [had] returned to guerrilla warfare.”® In short, it was 
understood that peace in an absolute sense would probably not be achieved. 
However, it was believed that progress toward peace on a Thai pattern (at 
best) or Philippine pattern (at worst) had already begun. 

Following the March 29 Offensive, the “public mood” in Saigon went 
through four noticeable changes. First, between the initial shock of the 
attack itself and the abandonment of Quang Tri City there was a period 
best characterized as “this is not very serious—it’s only a ploy.” With the 
fall of Quang Tri and the increasing threat to An ‘Loc, Kontum, Hue and 


°C.f. Ibid., p. 136-137, Elizabeth Pond, “South Vietnamese Politics and the American 
Withdrawal,” in Joseph J. Zasloff and Allan E. Goodman (eds.), Indochina in Conflict: 
A Political Assessment (Lexington, Mass., D. C. Heath and Company, 1972), p. 1-24. 
C.f., Peter King, “The Political Balance in Saigon,” Pacific Affairs XLIV (Fall 1971), 
p. 401-420, and Donald Kirk, “The Thieu Presidential Campaign: Background and Con- 
sequences of the Single-Candidacy Phenomenon,” Asian Survey, XII (July 1972), p. 
609-624. Pond’s article is a partial exception to the extent that she argues that the 
ion struggle will eventually be that between Thieu’s Government and the NLF, p. 

“Ibid. 

For discussion of the ambiguity associated with the term “security,” refer to Jerry M. 
Silverman, Vietnam: Official United States Reporting and the Credibility Gap, pre- 
sented at the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the American Political Science Association 
(September 8-12, 1970), p. 11-20, 36-39. 

"Allan Goodman, op, cit., p. 122. 
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Quang Ngai/Binh Dinh, the mood changed strikingly to “this is serious— 
we might be defeated completely.” However, with the resumption of massive 
American bombing of the North and the mining of North Vietnam’s coasts 
and harbors on May 9, the mood changed again to “they cannot win an 
absolute victory—we have won.” Then finally, with the North Vietnamese 
and Kissinger’s announcements summarizing the contents of a nine-point 
agreement that had been reached (or almost reached) between Hanoi and 
Washington in Paris, the response was a shocked “why are the Americans 
selling us out now that we have won?” 

It’s Only a Ploy: The feeling that relative peace for most of the popula- 
tion had been achieved was so ingrained by March 1972 that the North 
Vietnamese Offensive could not be accepted as anything other than an augury 
of an imminent peace.?° Thus, the Offensive was generally seen as a penulti- 
mate act, necessary to bring the conflict to a final negotiated end. In some 
respects, it was seen as providing a more favorable conclusion to the war. 
The gradual lessening of hostilities would have resulted in a prolonged 
period of uncertainty (i.e., “War—-No War”). However, with this final 
maneuver, perhaps the end would be definite and absolute. 

‘In these terms, the Offensive was viewed in Saigon as the manifestation 
of one or a combination of four things: 1) a conspiracy between Hanoi 
and/or China and/or the Soviet Union with the U.S.; 2) a last desperate 
gamble by the North Vietnamese to improve their position before finally 
accepting a negotiated settlement to a war they could no longer win; 3) an 
American. test of Vietnamization; and/or 4) an attempt by Thieu to force 
the U.S. to re-escalate participation in the war. 

The argument in favor of the theory that a conspiracy existed between 
the U.S. and the enemy was essentially based on the following reasoning: 
1) Hanoi could not accept a formal settlement which reflected the true 
distribution of power in South Vietnam during 1971 and early 1972; 2) 
The U.S.—or more precisely President Nixon—had to have a formal agree- 
ment ending the war prior to November 1972; 3) China needed a settlement 
of the Vietnam War in the interests of its detente with the U.S.; and 4) 


C.f. Chinh Luan (April 4, 1972) for story concerning the An Quang Buddhist leader- 
ship’s opinion that “whatever happens on the Battlefield—war is dying down.” Also, 
the argument presented in Cap Tien, the newspaper of the New Progressive Movement, 
on April 19: “All things considered the bigger the problem the easier the settlement.” 
Even as late as May 2, the day before the abandonment of Quang Tri City was announced, 
an editorial in Cong Luan, a newspaper friendly to An Quang could argue that “At any 
rate, observers still think that, whatever the intensity of the fighting, the Vietnamese war 
is going toward an end and the battles of 1972 will be the last ones.” 

hen discussing public opinion, we cannot assume g prioi that the applicability of 
these generalizations extend beyond national opinion leaders (e.g., newspaper editors, 
professors, central government personnel, military field grade officers, politicians and the 
“coffee house intellectuals”). Certainly, those Vietnamese living in rural areas, especially 
in such places as Quang Tri, Quang Ngai, Binh Dinh, Phu Yen, Kontum, Binh Long, 
Chuong Thien, Bac Lieu and An Xuyen did not, at any time, assume such an Olympian 
view. For them, analytical concerns were replaced by the existential realities of military 
conflicts beyond their operational control. ‘ 
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although opinion varied significantly on this point, the Soviet Union might 
also want a settlement of the war in the interests of its own detente with the 
U.S.1! Thus, in order to induce North Vietnam to agree with the U.S. on 
the terms of a formal settlement, it would be necessary to provide the North 
Vietnamese with some substantive gains vis the distribution of power in 
the South.?* The territory around the DMZ in northern Quang Tri Province 
and other peripheral border areas were seen as the minimal concession re- 
quired to induce the North Vietnamese to sign an agreement acceptable to 
the U.S. 

The assumption that the North Vietnamese were self-motivated to secure 
territory in preparation for a negotiated settlement was not as often found 
in the pages of Saigon newspapers as it was in private conversation among 
Vietnamese. This alternative explanation for the Offensive was in most other 
respects similar to the one discussed above: the necessity for the North 
Vietnamese to acquire territorial bargaining “chips” for an imminent ne- 
gotiated peace in Paris. With such a territorial base, the North Vietnamese 
were expected to call for a standstill ceasefire and a recognition that, at a 
minimum, two established governments existed in the South. 

The notion that the U.S. was using the Offensive as a test of Vietnamiza- 
tion was simplicity itself: 


The U.S. reaction [to the Offensive] is now to wait and see... . By 
letting the opposite forces engage in a direct confrontation with equal 


e 


“Opinions concerning the Soviet Union’s attitude toward the North Vietnamese 
Offensive were ambiguous because the Soviet Union was viewed as the principal source 
from which Hanoi derived its capability to launch a direct conventional attack on-the 
South. Thus, many Saigonnaise believed the Soviet Union had convinced the North Viet- 
namese to attack the South in a manner that only the Soviet Union could support in 
order to supplant the Chinese as Hanoi’s primary benefactor. This move was made pos- 
sible, in turn, because of the widespread belief that China and the United States had, 
during Nixon’s visit to Peking, already reached an understanding on Vietnam which was 
not acceptable to the North Vietnamese leadership. This reasoning finally culminated 
in an editorial written by Ly Dai Nguyen which appeared in Song Than, an “indepen- 
dent” newspaper, on ‘April 10 and which read in part: 


It should not be forgotten that Communist China is closer to North Vietnam 
[than the USSR]. At a moment when the North Vietnamese army is moved to 
the frontier lines, China can realize a coup d’etat in Hanoi where armed security 
forces are controlled by the pro-Chinese faction. China can do that, provided 
that the United States will ignore the fact or nod its head. Then, should the 
[forthcoming] talks between Nixon and the Soviet leaders fail, the United 
States will bomb the return road of North Vietnamese soldiers and let China 
change the leadership personnel in Hanoi. 


12A similar attitude existed among some Vietnamese during the 1968 Tet Offensive 
based on the fact that very few attacks were launched against American military estab- 
lishments, and American main force units did not generally participate in the expulsion 
of the National Liberation Front units from within the cities. Refer to Don Oberdorfer 
Tet (New York: Doubleday and Company Inc. 1971), p. 197-198. i 


Chink Luan, April 9. 
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firepower, the United States probably wanted to check the success of the 
Vietnamization program... .14 


On the other hand, it was the opposition newspaper Dien Tin which, on 
April 6, accused Thieu of “waiting for North Vietnam to open large scale 
fighting to allow strong action by the United States. ... Only now can we 
understand why President Thieu left open the frontier regions, because only 
such an action could push the United States into a scrape and help him stay 
in his post.” 

We Might Be Defeated Completely: Quang Tri City was abandoned on 
May 2 when Brigadier General Vu Van Giai flew io Da Nang by helicopter, 
leaving behind approximately 10,000 disorganized troops of the ARVN 
Third Division. The city was occupied by units of the North Vietnamese 
Army two days later. General Giai, who was arrested on May 4 for leaving 
the city,1® accused the Americans of providing insufficient support to his 
attempted defense of the DMZ and Quang Tri City.1® The impact of losing 
a province capital for the first time since the departure of the French was 
immediate discouragement and fear. 

These fears were compounded the following day, May 4, when six news- 
papers headlined the expectation that Hue, the old Imperial Capital and 
most important symbol of the 1968 Tet Offensive, was once again under 
direct threat (Cong Luan predicting the attack would come within 48 hours). 
In quick succession a stream of refugees began to leave Hue, Pleiku in the 
Central Highlands, as well as coastal Quang Ngai, and Qui Nhon City in 
Binh Dinh Province. In addition, a serious threat to Kontum, also in the 
‘Central Highlands, became apparent and the attack on An Loc, which rep- 
resented the closest fighting to Saigon, escalated further. 

Official statistics on refugees reflected this deteriorating situation. As late 
as April 22, the total number of refugees reported to CORDS/War Victims 
directorate was approximately 240,000, 62.5% of whom had fled Quang 
Tri (Province. Two weeks later, that figure had risen to 686,000 persons. 
Of these, only 36.4% were from Quang Tri. Another 29.1% had fled Hue, 


*Cong Luan, April 4. Also Cong Luan, April 3, Song Than, April 4, Doc Lop, April 5. 

*5General Giai was still in a military jail in November awaiting a Court Martial trial 
for desertion in the face of the enemy. 

18“Fight More, See More,” Dai Lan Toc Weekly Magazine No. 7 (April), p. 2. The 
Third Division was believed by many to be the worst in ARVN. Composed of new re- 
cruits and captured deserters, the Division was sent to defend the DMZ because a frontal 
assault across the Zone was the least expected option open to the North Vietnamese for 
their predicted attack. Giai accused the United States of providing only sporadic support 
to his Division in order to test Vietnamization and also suggested that the North Viet- 
namese would launch an offensive across the DMZ. In addition, he claimed that he re- 
ported the possibility that such an attack was imminent, but was ignored by the GVN 
in Saigon. While many people in Saigon viewed Giai as a traitor, coward and/or un- 
qualified commander, rumors began to circulate in Saigon that the Americans forced 
him to leave Quang Tri by helicopter or that they persuaded him to enter the helicopter 
under the pretense that they were to observe the battle and without his knowledge flew 
him to Da Nang. 
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while Quang Ngai, Binh Dinh, Kontum, Pleiku,-Binh Long, and Tay. Ninh. 
were also registering more than 15,000 refugees each: One week after -that, 
the number of identified refugees had climbed to 716,000, with most of the 
additional refugees fleeing Pleiku, Binh Dinh, Binh Long and, now in the 
Delta, Chuong Thien. , 

Although accusations that South Vietnamese defeats were the fault of 
inadequate American support continued,” non-official Viemamese became 
increasingly aware that the quality of their participation would have more 
than a marginal effect on the outcome. During this period, fairly clear 
motives were imputed to the North Vietnamese. It was believed that their 
objective was to capture as many province capitals as possible, especially 
those of Hue, Quang Ngai, Binh Dinh, Kontum, Pleiku and: Binh Long. 
It was thought that the North Vietnamese Army’s (NVA) success or failure 
in occupying these targets would determine the final outcome of the war. 
It was this that led the Saigonnaise into a premature judgment by mid-year 
that they had effectively neutralized their enemies’ threat. | 

We Have Won: By the beginning of June the conventional military situa- 
tion had stabilized. Although ARVN was not aggressively pursuing the re- 
occupation of territories lost during April and May, the stubborn and often 
heroic defense of An Loc by ARVN, as well as the territories north, west, 
and south of Hue—combined with the massive bombing of both North 
Vietnam and NVA held portions in South Vietnam and the mining of North 
Vietnam’s coast and harbors—contributed to an increase in the urban 
public’s confidence. 

Although by June 3, there were 808,100 persons identified as refugees, 
the rest of the month witnessed only 58,500 more persons leaving their 
homes. However, of these new refugees, a full 43.2% were from Military 
Region IV (i.e., the Southern Delta). 

There were a few (but very few) Vietnamese in Saigon who had recog- 
nized as early as April 9 the non-military implications of the NVA Offensive 
and the GVN’s response. Thus, on that date Chinh Luan editorialized: 


Even in the case of failure, the present military moves which take the 
form of last ditch-efforts [by the Communists] are useful in the sense 
that they help the Communists to sow new seeds, earth up their old roots, 
and revitalize their instruments (t.e., the NLF) pending another oc- 
casion.18 


"E.g., editorials in Chinh Luan, May 3 and Tin Song May 9 and a report of remarks 
by Senator Tuu in Hoa Binh, May 9. 

8This editorial had been preceded five days earlier by another in Tien Tuyen, the 
ARVN newspaper, reminding its audience that President Thieu had “predicted such a 
big battle before election day in the United States, and he said that he believed that it 
will be the last battle of the Communists before they shift to a permanent guerrilla war 
strategy.” However, rather than viewing this as a positive outcome for Hanoi and the 
NLF, the editorial ended with the thought that “in such a way, we may say that the 
President predicted that the Communists will fail.” 
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By the beginning of June 1972, and throughout the rest of the year, evidence 
began to emerge which indicated that such was indeed the case.?® 

At this point, it is useful to sketch NVA Military strategy in the Central 
Highlands during 1967 in order to provide some insight into the significance 
of the data presented in Graphs I and IT, Table I, and Maps I, II, HI and IV. 

During 1967, NVA main force units exposed themselves to attack by 
American main force units by revealing their positions in the largely un- 
populated areas of the Central Highlands—specifically in Pleiku and 
Kontum, the western portions of Binh Dinh Province, and the five northern- 
most provinces of MR I. The result of this was that American forces 
abandoned, at least to a sufficient extent, their mission of providing a 
security screen for the populated areas of MR I and MR II. ARVN at that 
time was extremely weak in terms of almost any criteria—morale, leader- 
ship, equipment, organization, and numbers—and its role was limited to 
the support of Pacification behind the security screen which was to be pro- 
vided by the U.S. Marines and Army. However, with the sporadic but con- 
sistent diversion of the American units to the Central Highlands, security 
within the densely populated areas of the Central Coast continually de- 
clined. During this same period, security in the Mekong Delta remained 
poor, as indicated by Map I.*° 7 

The consequence of this relative neutralization of the American military 
presence—at least in terms of Pacification—was the NLF’s miscalculations 
concerning the probable success of their 1968 Tet Offensive and the crippling 
—if not complete destruction—of their political-guerrilla infrastructure in 
the rural villages of Vietnam. As indicated earlier, by 1971 the GVN could 
boast administrative control over 90% of the population and, thus, almost 
all of the inhabited territory of South Vietnam. This condition is indicated, 
at least for the Mekong Delta, by Map II. 

The military and quasi-military tactics pursued by the NVA during 1972 
remind this author of that 1967 period with ARVN substituting for the 
Americans, although the strategic objectives were apparently soméwhat 
different. This time, partly because of the success of Vietnamization in 
creating a better equipped, if not necessarily more efficient ARVN, it was 
necessary to divert ARVN units from the population rich Delta and to force 
the GVN to “draw into itself” by withdrawing to province towns—thus at 
least temporarily abandoning the rural villages. In these terms, the strategie 
objectives of the NLF and Hanoi were the opposite of Tet 68: to concentrate 
on the countryside and reinsert a covert infrastructure rather than to attack 


1°T became convinced of this thesis myself—with the qualification that diverting ARVN 
and reinforcing the NLF infrastructure was one goal in a flexible plan which also had 
as its objectives the mauling of ARVN, the disruption of Pacification (especially in the 
Delta) and further discouragement of the American public—during field trips to Phu 
Yen on the Central Coast in April, Dinh Tuong repeatedly during May and June, and 
Bac Lieu, Camau, Chuong Thien, Phong Dinh and Vinh Binh in June, 

2°During this period, there were no American main force units assigned to the Mekong 
Delta. 
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SECURITY IN THE MEKONG DELTA: ~- 
December 1967 versus January 1971 
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the cities and expose their infrastructure.?! However, the tactics employed 
were similar to the period preceding Tet 68: divert the main force units of 
the opponents from the populated areas and assume (correctly), based on 
their experience during Tet 68, that when the apparent military threat mani- 
fested itself, the GVN would withdraw into its “fortresses.” 


Thus, it is in this context that comparative refugee statistics serve to 
illustrate the important events occurring in the Mekong Delta. It should be 
borne in mind that during May and June, all ARVN divisions stationed in 
the Delta were withdrawn in order to join either the battles in MR I or on 
Highway 13, and that no significant military engagement involving NVA 
main force units occurred in MR IV during 1972. 


Graphs I and II present statistics on the regional origin of refugees. As 
already noted above, the Southern Delta accounted for almost half of the 
increase in refugees in June. At the end of the first month of the Offensive, 
refugees in MR IV accounted for only 3.9% of the total, but by June 30 
the Southern Delta accounted for 8.3% Even after the renewal of heavy 
fighting in MR I during August and September and the resulting increase 
in new refugees in that northern sector, MR IV had increased its number 
of refugees so that it accounted for a full 10% by September 28. 


Table I presents statistics on the increase in VC terrorism during 1972. 
But more illuminating than the gross increase in the total number of 
terrorist incidents is the qualitative differences between types of “terrorism” 
and the relative decline during 1972 of those incidents involving violence. 


TABLE I 
Terrorist Victims 1968-1972* 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 


Killed 6,552 6097 5,951 4,000 4,011 
Wounded 16,493 15,074 12,588 7,704 8,771 
Abducted 10,659 6,097 6,872 5,426 13,249 
TOTAL** 33,704 27,268 25,411 17,130 26,031 


Source: U.S. Government Data 
*Data current through November 15, 1972. 

**These totals correspond to the trend presented by Allan Goodman, ` 
“South Vietnam and the New Security,” p. 126, although that data 
presented number of incidents and the data in this table presents 
numbers of victims by type of “injury.” 


Thus, in both 1968, the year of the Tet Offensive, and 1971, a year of 
almost uniform security, 68.4% of terrorist incidents involved death or 


wounding. During 1972 however, that percentage had dropped to 49.1%. 
What is the significance of that change? The answer to that question is 


“However, there were reports that during 1972 NLF cadre did surface where occupa- 
tion of district towns or, as in Quang Tri, the province capital, was accomplished. 
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found in what is actually meant by the term “abducted” and in the dramatic 
increase in that form of “terrorism.” “Abductions” are in fact best described 
as “induced defections” or, perhaps even more to the point, “involuntary 
recruitment.” Thus, such “abductions” point up the ability of the NLF to 
mobilize reluctant non-Communist members of the South Vietnamese popu- 
lation and it is noteworthy that both in absolute and proportional terms, 
1972 represents at least a five year high point in that ability. 


Finally, a comparison of 1972 maps depicting U.S. and NVG estimates of 
areas under control of the GVN and NLF with Maps I and II indicates 
that those areas in the Mekong Delta “Dominated by the Viet Cong” in 
December 1967 are—to a significant extent—the same areas controlled by 
or leaning toward the NLF in November 1972. Thus, although a complete 
mapping of small unit NLF initiated military actions (e.g., attacks on out- 
posts, destruction of bridges on secondary roads, assassinations of hamlet 
and village officials, and temporary interdicting of secondary roads) in the 
Delta was not undertaken by this author, during June I was informed that, 
at least in Vinh Binh and Chuong Thien, such incidents were occurring 
in areas of NLF concentration prior to 1968. 

If the picture which emerges from this evidence is correct, then the “new 
security” of 1971 has, in 1972, given way to the “old security” of 1966 or, 
perhaps, even 1964. I will return to this point in the conclusion of this 
article. 

Why Are The Americans Selling Us Out: In spite of the evidence cited 
above, confidence in the future seemed to be the primary characteristic of 
South Vietnamese public opinion from early June until Kissinger’s an- 
nouncement of October 26. The immediate reaction of the unofficial urban 
public to Kissinger’s summary of the nine-point draft agreement was as if 
Quang Tri had been abandoned again. This reaction was not due to surprise 
that agreement was near—for that had been expected for weeks, if not 
months—but was due to the view that Kissinger had apparently agreed on 
a bad bargain which, from their point of view, foredoomed the South to a 
Communist government.?” 

The GVN’s position on negotiations prior to Kissinger’s announcement 
was understood to be those contained in the eight-point proposal previously 
announced by President Nixon—the important parts of which, from the 
GVN’s point of view, were that Thieu would resign one month before the 
holding of free elections for a new President, in which the NLF could 
participate in exchange for a withdrawal of all North Vietnamese troops. 


*2A gain, there were probably people in Saigon who were anxious for peace under any 
conditions or were desirous of an NLF Government and were thus heartened by Kis- 
singer’s announcement as well as dismayed by the subsequent delays. Conversation or 
written materials to that effect were not forthcoming however. On the other hand, as the 
initial shock wore off, some Vietnamese were “overheard” to indicate that if their 
country needed them—even if the Communists came—they would stay and continue 
kpi Others, of course, were optimistic simply because they heard peace and nothing 
else. 
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These were supplemented by President Thieu’s “Four No’s”?3 and a variety 
of speeches he delivered during October, which many Vietnamese under- 
stood as a way of preparing them for an imminent cease-fire agreement. 


Although, in a speech to university professors and personnel on Sep- 
tember 30 he denied rumors of an imminent cease-fire, he indicated his 
concern that the South Vietnamese people could not hold their faith and 
that the result would be internal disunion. Thus, he warned, that if the 
GVN did not have strong support in its attempt to secure a negotiated settle- 
ment, the Communists and “other colonists” could take advantage of them. 


Thus, there were two reinforcing factors contributing to the shock and 
fear resulting from Kissinger’s announcement: 1) the public eagerness of 
the North Vietnamese to conclude the agreement on or before October 31 and 
2) the complementary refusal—public and insistent—of President Thieu to 
accept the two points allowing for a standstill cease-fire and the establishing 
of a Council of National Reconciliation and National Concord. 


THE REJECTION OF PARTICIPATION 


‘President Thieu’s response to this shifting “public mood” and the North 
Vietnamese threat was consistent with the political style he had developed 
since assuming the Presidency.?* This style included, during periods of 
stability, the maintenance of the most recently established set of political 
controls and the “width” of the GVN’s political support base in the cities, 
while attempting to organize the population in the rural areas (especially 
in the Delta). On the other hand, when the political situation in the country 
appeared unstable, there would be a tightening of control and the further 
narrowing of his personal support base throughout the country. 


Reactions to the latter set of conditions clearly comprised the Presidential 
style during 1972. The outward manifestations of Thieu’s rejection of broad 
based participation in the making of decisions for the GVN since January 
1972 make up a lengthy list. Without including the possibility of a coalition 
with the Communists, such a list includes: Martial Law and expanded 
mobilization; emergency Presidential powers; temporary cancellation of 
scheduled elections; the increasing control of the press; the abrogation of 
Hamlet elections; the reorganization of Hamlet and Village government; 
and: perhaps most significant, the rejection of a coalition with other mem- 
bers of the non-Communist elite. 

Martial Law and Expanded Mobilization: Martial Law was announced 
on May 11, following by a few days President Thieu’s declaration that “the 


22The Four No’s, found on billboards throughout South Vietnam, are 1) No coalition 
with the Communists; 2) No neutralization in the Communist mode; 3) No cessation 
‘of territory to the Communists and 4) No acceptance of open participation by Commu- 
nists in the political system of South Vietnam. i 

Refer to Elizabeth Pond loc. cit.; Donald Kirk, loc. cit.; Allan E. Goodman, op. cit., 
p. 130-136; and Allan E. Goodman, Randolph Harris and John C. Wood, “South Vietnam 
and The Politics of Self-Support,” Asian Survey XI (January 1971), p. 18-23. 
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nation is in danger.” On May 18, Thieu signed the law?" transferring all 
civil authority to the military authorities. 

The effect of such measures is illustrated by a description of the mobiliza- 
tion of university and high school students. A law mobilizing all male uni- 
versity and high school students took effect on May 14. According to that 
law, all male students formerly deferred from military service would be 
assigned to newly created military units and would be considered as soldiers. 
Thus, students are now subject to the same disciplinary measures as ARVN 
(i.e., if they disobey the law—any law—they can be brought before a 
military court). However, their status is referred to as “inplace mobilization 
for the purpose of studying.” Each school unit has been named after a 
Vietnamese hero. According to Chinh Luan newspaper (October 14), 1,200 
professors and teachers, 8,000 university students and 15,000 high school 
students have been organized in Saigon. All these units comprise what is 
called “The University and High School Students Force for the Defense of 
the Rear Lines.” 


It was understood that the purpose of this mobilization was aimed at 
psychological rather than practical effect. Most of these students had no 
military or police training. Therefore, this force, which was placed under 
the command of the Director General of the Youth Directorate, was assigned 
the following tasks: assist traffic police; assist police and army units in 
Saigon and Gia Dinh in carrying out security checks; and assist The People’s 
Self Defense Force (PSDF). 

However, the police and ARVN were not eager to have students “assist” 
them because from their point of view, students would only cause trouble. 
For many students, the work to which they were assigned was viewed as a 
waste of time (at best) or distasteful (at worst). Thus, many students 
believed that the GVN had mobilized them simply in order to control them 
and expose them to harsher penalties for violations of increasingly restric- 
tive laws. Other students, however, recognized that there might be some 
utility in their mobilization if the morale of front line soldiers would be 
raised by the symbolic act of transforming almost all male civilians into 
“soldiers.” Still others were convinced that this “partial” mobilization was 
simply the first step toward complete and actual mobilization in the near 
future. In any event, “mobilization” of the students and the closing of all 
universities was successful if its purpose was to disperse the students and 
“place a lid” on their activities. However, it had no practical effect as a 
mobilization per se, since few students in Saigon performed any important 
security function. 

Emergency Presidential Powers: Two days after the fall of Quang Tri 
was announced, Chinh Luan reported that Deputy Nhu Van Uy had “de- 
manded” that full powers be granted to President Thieu to rule by decree.?® 


"T aw #278/TT/SL. 
*°Chinh Luan, May 5. 
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On May 7, Xay Dung reported that ““Pro-Government” Deputies?” had de- 
manded a temporary transfer of full authority to the President. On May 10, 
three Deputies submitted legislation to the National Assembly delegating 
to the President the authority to rule by decree for six months. At this point, 
the conflict between the President and his opposition in the National As- 
sembly was once again joined.?® As Cong Luan headlined on May 15: 
“Lower House Discuss Special Powers in a Hot Atmosphere.” 


An amended version of the law proposed on May 10 was finally approved 
by the Senate on June 27 after an earlier version had been rejected. The 
original Bill would have granted complete authority to issue decrees without 
restriction in order “te cope with the present situation of the nation.” This 
version was defeated by the Senate on June 2 by a vote of 27 opposed, 21 
in favor (the Senate has 60 members) .2® On June 10, when the measure 
came to a vote in the Lower House, the pro-administration deputies were 
not able to muster sufficient votes with 121 of the 159 deputies present. 
Thus, an amended version of the bill was introduced in the Upper House 
by three senators which limited the grant of Emergency Powers to matters 
concerning defense and security and for only six months. This new Bill 
was later expanded by the Lower House to include not only measures 
relating to security and defense, but also economics and finance. This 
version of the Bill was passed by the Senate on June 27, 1972.30 


However, it has become apparent that the President and the Civil Ad- 
ministration within the GVN do not view the Emergency Powers granted 
them as limiting their mandate to those areas clearly requiring rapid de- 
cisional responses to emergency situations. Thus, an example of the more 
generally applicable and long lasting measures signed into law by the 
President under the terms of this time-limited special legislation is the new 
vehicle tax law. It is also expected that a thorough revision of all other 
previous tax legislation will be signed into law before the expiration of 
Emergency Powers. 


27 Actually, the group was composed of 101 Senators and Deputies. 

*8Mor a discussion of this conflict, refer to Allan E. Goodman, “Conflict and Accom- 
modation Within A Legislative Elite in South Vietnam,” Pacific Affairs XLIV (Summer 
1971), especially p. 221-227. 

*°However, only fifty-six Senators were active members by June 1972. Two members 
had died prior to that vote and another two were not eligible to vote because they had 
previously joined the Government—Tran Van Houng as Vice-President and Tran Van 
Lam as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

’°This measure was passed in the Senate by a vote of 27 in favor, 26 opposed. It was 
widely believed by Opposition members of the Lower House—who had relied on the 
more disciplined members of the Upper House to block passage—that the measure was 
passed fraudulently. Thus, it was reported by some that the President of the Senate had 
dismissed its members at approximately midnight on the grounds that a quorum was not 
present. Then, when it became apparent that a bare majority of Pro-administration Sen- 
ators remained, the Senate was hastily reconvened and the measure was passed. The fol- 
lowing morning, at least one Opposition Deputy was overheard exclaiming that the result 
was a coup d'etat. 
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Cancellation of Scheduled Elections and Hamlet-Village Reorganization: 
Two days after Martial Law was declared and the original Emergency 
Powers Bill was introduced in the Lower House (i.e., May 12), the Vice- 
Minister of Interior, on instructions from the Minister of Interior, an- 
nounced the temporary suspension of all local elections under the authority 
granted by the Martial Law edict. Thus, the “by-elections of province 
councils and all elections of village councils and hamlet chiefs (new elec- 
tions, re-elections, by-elections) are temporarily suspended.’’** In Gia Dinh, 
Vinh Binh and Long An provinces, the authorities were informed on May 
12 that the preparations for by-elections which were underway should be 
immediately suspended and that they should inform the candidates. Since 
there were no general elections scheduled in cities or provinces in 1972, 
only the three provincial level elections mentioned above were affected by 
the order. Existing vacancies were not to be filled, except that where such 
vacancies made a required quorum impossible, the minimum number re- 
quired to transact public business would be appointed. 


The recent history of local elections in South Vietnam had been en- 
couraging. Local elections of province councils (even though their powers 
were severely limited) and village chiefs, village councils and hamlet 
chiefs,3? combined with other aspects of the village self-development pro- 
gram,°? were seen as providing for needed decentralization of decision- 
making in the interests of financing and administering national develop- 
ment goals. Thus, Decree 198 issued in 1966 as amended by Decree 045 in 
1969 provided for elections at the village and hamlet level. The expected 
result was that the election of local officials combined with increased powers 
at that level would be increased administrative effectiveness. 


In fact, Thieu had not waited for the Offensive of March 1972 to provide 
him with an excuse to rectify the “mistake” of previously providing for 
elected hamlet chiefs. In August 1971, he had omitted any provision for 
the election of hamlet chiefs in the proposed legislation submitted to the 
National Assembly establishing a basic organic law for local government. 
However, before the legislature acted on the proposed bill, the Communists 
launched their Offensive. 

On August 22, the GVN Prime Minister issued Decree 120 which 
abolished the election of hamlet chiefs [Art. 6], transferred to the prov- 
ince chief the authority to appoint all members of the Hamlet Management 
Board [Art. 5] and Village Administrative Committee (with the exception 
of the village chief) [Art. 3], and reduced the number of village [Art. 2] 
and hamlet officials [Art. 5]. 


“GVN Telegram to all Province Chiefs dated May 12, 1972. 

“For a brief description of the various administrative levels within the GVN and thus 
the relationships between hamlets, villages, districts, provinces and regions, refer to Jerry 
M. Silverman, “Political Elites in South Vietnam: A National and Provincial Compari- 
son,” Asian Survey, X:4 (April 1970), p. 290-307. 

"For a brief description, see Ibid. 
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The announcement of this decree appeared to run counter to the GVN’s 
effort to decentralize administrative and political controls at the village and 
hamlet level. It was believed that whatever limited strength Thieu had 
nationally was based, beyond the power of the Army, on his “appeal to 
peasants and village leaders over the heads of the chronically discontented 
urban intelligentsia.”4 This was manifested by his enthusiasm for Land 
Reform and his support for village development and local security.5 Thus, 
“the primary factors [other than NLF weakness] working to Thieu’s ad- 
vantage” were believed to be “the widespread presence of the Saigon Govern- 
ment in the populated countryside, especially the delta; basically sound 
village and land reform programs by the government; ... and a war weari- 
ness that favors the status quo.”’6 

Among the consequences of the North Vietnamese Offensive was the “up- 
grading” of the local village PSDF to the status of Regional Forces and 
their withdrawal by province chiefs to district and provincial towns;87 
the subjection of the GVN Land Reform Program to attacks and “nullifica- 
tion” by the NLF cadre returning to villages in the delta;®® a significant 
decrease in the security situation there, and the abrogation of popularly 
elected hamlet government. 

The Rejection of Coalition: Throughout 1972, Thieu was criticized in 
the public press for not moving toward a “National Union Government.” 
Thieu however, appears to be continuing his attempt to mobilize support 
for himself directly among the people without relying to any significant 
extent on those factionalized political organizations and their leaders which 
exist outside of the GVN itself.3® Thus, in the wake of Kissinger’s announce- 
ment, Thieu’s political opposition in Saigon began to plan for their role as 
“Odd Men Out.” 

After the fateful announcements of an imminent peace, Thieu adopted 
a strategy of rejecting coalition with the Communists while simultaneously 
attempting to coopt his non-Communist Opposition. Thus, much of the non- 
Communist opposition, including An Quang, has given its verbal support 
of the former and rejected the latter. In response to a question that I had 


“Elizabeth Pond, op. cit., p. 10. 

Ibid, p. 14. 

"Ibid, p. 16-17. 

“Thus, PSDF units in Bac Lieu Province were accused in May of deserting to the 
NLF when they began to resist this “upgrading” by shooting at the GVN representatives, 
and in Vinh Binh Province, there were verbal reports during that same month that deser- 
tions on the days of such changes ran as high as 43%. 

38 According to a report by Control Data Corporation to USAID/Vietnam, NLF propa- 
ganda has invariably opposed the GVN “Land to the Tiller” program (LTTT). Henry 
Bush, Gordon H. Messegee, and Roger V. Russell, The Impact of the Land To The Tiller 
Program in the Mekong Delta (Saigon: mimeo, 1972), p. 64. 

8°Tt is possible to discern in NLF strategy the same characteristics—i. e., appealing 
directly to individual leaders of small groups within the society (e. g. family heads and 
local religious leaders) rather than to “leaders” of so-called “national organizations” 
(other than those they’ve established themselves) which have not been able to mobilize 
significant popular support. 
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posed, one Senator reelected in 1971 as a member of the An Quang sup: 
ported “Lotus” slate remarked: “If President Thieu signs an agreement like 
the one Kissinger announced, it will be a death sentence for urban anti-Com- 
munist politicians. Thus, if he does not sign, they will support him; if he 
does sign, they will oppose him. But, in either case, they will not do any- 
thing.” It should be understood that “they” in this context means “we.” 
However, this response does not represent a simple case of immobilisme. 
Thieu’s opposition is not paralyzed; it’s pursuing its own version of “isolat- 
ing the opponent.” ` 

Thus, as this is written, they are supporting his stated position that the 
two provisions providing for a standstill ceasefire and a National Council 
of Reconciliation and National Concord are unacceptable. Opposition to the 
standstill cease-fire is based on obvious grounds. 

The fear of a National Council of Reconciliation and National Concord, 
however, was more complex. First, even if the Tri-partite Council was under- 
stood to be an “Administrative Structure” instead of a coalition government, 
it would serve as a committee of the two extremes controlling the fate of the 
“middle.” Thus, a number of opposition politicians reminded me that the 
“so-called tripartite” Council would indeed be bipartite. It was (is still?) 
argued that this would be the case because the GVN and the NLF/PRG/ 
North Vietnamese would agree among themselves as to the membership of 
the third faction. Thus, I was told, the reality would consist of a two-sided 
Council (if any was to be created at all) : the Communist side and the Anti- 
Communist side. All oppositionists that I could question during late-October 
and November declared emphatically and, at times, emotionally that they 
were not neutralist,*° but confirmed anti-Communists. They seemed uni- 
formly and sincerely afraid of the possibility that a cease-fire would be based 
on a set of agreements insuring an eventual NLE victory. The Council was 
perceived as a mechanism which would indeed provide such an end. 

In these terms then, Thieu’s policy position was acceptable, but he was 
not. Both Thieu and the NLF were perceived as pursuing policies of co- 
optation rather than coalition with the “middle,” i.e., those on each side of a 
wide chasm who were outside of the narrowly based leadership group on 
each of these same sides. 

Cooptation—the policy of including the opposition in substantively sub- 
ordinate positions in order to provide them with inexpensive, but real incen- 
tives to cooperate—is a common traditional Vietnamese political tactic.*! 


‘A. claim that they were “neutralists” could have faced them with criminal prosecu- 
tion. Yet, I do not believe that to be the reason for the denial nor the emphasis with 
which it was usually said. 

‘Nguyen Quoc Tri, op. cit., p. 308-309. The theme developed in the paragraphs which 
follow, based on Tri’s analysis, appears superficially to be counter to that presented by 
Allan Goodman (“Conflict and Accommodation Within A Legislative Elite in South 
Vietnam,” especially p. 215-216). Tri’s and Goodman’s analyses actually complement 
each others’ as Tri is discussing relationships of unequal authority and Goodman is de- 
scribing relationships based essentially on equal authority. Due to lack of space, this 
cannot unfortunately be discussed further here. 
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Coalition—the policy of including the opposition in significant decision- 
making among the leadership—is not a common Vietnamese political tactic, 
traditional or modern. Neither GVN Presidents nor the People’s Revolution- 
ary Party (PRP) *? have ever pursued political coalitions; all have attempt- 
ed cooptation—the PRP most consistently and successfully. Thus, the NLF 
is perceived as a disciplined organization with almost superhuman manipu- 
lative skills.4 The opposition perceives themselves as politically weak at 
least in the short run, primarily as a result of President Thieu’s political 
style, including his harrassment of them and their exclusion from the exer- 
cise of any significant levers of political power. Hence, they expect that any- 
one appointed by or joining with the PRP on the Council would be easily 
manipulated by the NLE, 

On the other hand, they do not express any hope that Thieu will attempt 
to broaden his political base by appointing them to any significant positions 
on such a Council. This is the role that they believe should be most appro- 
priately theirs. 

With this set of fears and expectations in mind, the non-Communist “Op- 
position” apparently expects that, without an agreement between the GVN 
and NLF to establish a National Council,** the conflict will either resume 
its pre-1965 mode as a rural based anti-GVN insurgency or will be trans- 
formed into real competition politically. In either event, they seem to expect 
that Thieu’s position as he increasingly isolates himself and/or is isolated 
will be so weakened by the struggle that the leadership of the GVN’s anti- 
Communist population will eventually fall to them. In this regard, most 
speak in terms of the electoral process providing the mechanism for the 
transition. :; 

The Milieu in South Vietnam and the Rejection of Participation: In the 
above context, were any of the restrictions on the general publie’s activities, 
the assumption of extraordinary powers, or the exclusion of genuine anti- 
Communists from leadership positions justified? That is the central question 
which touches on all of the judgements concerning the sources, as well as 
the legitimacy, of the war. Each individual] will make his or her own judge- 
ment about that. Although the arguments which tend to favor a negative re- 
sponse are probably clear enough to most Americans, there are certain fea- 
tures of the South Vietnamese milieu which also tend to provide a founda- 
tion, if not unequivocal support, for a positive response. 


““Douglas Pike, The Viet Cong (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1969). 

*8This view seems to be shared by Colonel Nguyen Be, loc. cit. 

“*Tt is a very real possibility that the United States and the North Vietnamese will sign 
an agreement similar to that outlined on October 2 without the GVN agreeing to its pro- 
visions. If such were the case, I assume that a cease-fire would become effective only 
between all American and PRG/North Vietnamese military forces (e. g., direct American 
air attacks on targets throughout Vietnam—-North and South—would cease immediately). 
However, the war between the GVN against its opponents would continue with the United 
States in a continuing support role provided for by the clause allowing the one-for-one 
replacement of military equipment and unlimited non-military financial, economic, and 
political support. 
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During 1972 there was in fact a dramatic initial escalation by the North 
Vietnamese of the military conflict within South Vietnam. The intensity and- 
scope of the attack did find the GVN and most of the civilian population un- 
prepared. If the non-Communist political system was to survive, its leader- 
ship—from whatever source—had to make and implement effective decisions 
rapidly. However, prior to the fall of Quang Tri, the mood among the fac- 
tionalized urban-based elite described above was not conducive to crisis 
decision-making. 

Martial Law and expanded “mobilization” communicated the clear mes- 
sage that the Nation as a whole was suffering and that it was necessary—as 
well as appropriate—that those persons living among the relatively “brighter 
lights” of Saigon should share in the discipline and misery of the population 
as a whole. 

Measures such as mobilization and martial law, however, were only tem- 
porary in that they were clearly war related and thus did not attack the 
fundamental basis of the political system that most Americans—oflicial and 
non-official alike—hope would result from the United States intervention in 
Vietnam. On the other hand, other restrictions described above did have 
longer term implications. 

Thus, the request for emergency powers, while limited in time, was a 
measure that Thieu had resorted to three times in the past five years and was 
only one indicator of his almost total disdain for the legislative branch of: 
government and a system of “checks and balances.” Further, his desire to 
eliminate elections for hamlet chiefs and reduce the authority of elected 
village chiefs was apparent even before the emergency caused by the offen- 
sive. Could there be any justification for that? 

There has been during past years a number of American scholars who 
have addressed themselves to questions concerning the relationships between 
the executive and legislative branches in South Vietnam. In most of this 
writing, the assumption has been that prior to the 1967 elections, the legis- 
lature was subordinate to the executive because election to the former was 
a function of the largesse and/or noblesse oblige of the latter,#5 and that the 
conflicts between the two that have developed since 1967 are a function of the 
legislators’ legitimate desire to increase the institutionalized authority and 
role of the legislature to that of its constitutionally defined status as an 
equal branch of government.*® It has been further assumed that the inherent 
tension which exists between the functioning, yet equal, legislative and execu- 


“E, g, John Dorsey, “The Bureaucracy and Political Development in Vietnam,” in 
Joseph La Palombara (ed.), Bureaucracy and Political Development (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963), p. 318-359; Milton Sacks, “Restructuring Government in 
South Vietnam,” in Wesley R. Fishel (ed.), Vietnam: Anatomy of A Conflict (Itasca, 
Illinois: F. E. Peacock Publishers, Ine., 1968), p. 671-2 (reprinted from Asian Survey 
[August 1967]); Robert Scigliano, South Vietnam: Nation Under Stress (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1964), p. 40-41. ; 


“E, g., Allan Goodman, “Conflict and Accommodation Within a Legislative Elite in 
South Vietnam”; and “South Vietnam and the New Security,” p. 130-136. 
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tive branches of any government is unreasonably exacerbated in Vietnam 
by Thieu’s personal political style which does not permit, to any significant 
extent, shared participation in decision-making. 


This reasoning is plausible enough, especially to anyone educated in the 
liberal democracies of the West. However, the possibility that Thieu’s atti- 
tudes towards shared decision-making at the national level are themselves 
a function of more broadly based political values within the political culture, 
which are shared by his opponents in the legislature, is implicit in the reason- 
ing of at least two Vietnamese social scientists—-Nguyen Quoc Tri and 
Nghiem Dang—writing on the function of the bureaucracy in Vietnam.*? 

Both Tri and Dang argue that the Vietnamese bureaucracy has always 
been the primary arena of the non-Communist political struggle. In the 
traditional Vietnamese administrative system, bureaucrats had “the heavy 
responsibility of deciding on details of administrative action within the very 
broad outlines of policy established by the emperor or by the [French] Gov- 
ernor-General.”*8 This system operated within a culture which considered 
hierarchy to be the proper pattern of authority. Thus, “it is hard for the 
Vietnamese mind to conceive that there can be ‘two Emperors in one king- 
dom,’ that several ‘Equal Heads’ can rule over the country without creating 
dissension.”’*® In this way, control over the bureaucracy, representing the cen- 
tral authority, becomes the most effective route to the domination of all other 
political factions. 

The attempt to create a sovereign nation-state patterned along Western lines 
has as a requirement, among others, that centralized authority be increased 
and exercised so that it is uniform throughout the territory of the state.5° The 
only significant change required in the values described above was that, op- 
erationally, the control of the bureaucracy no longer allowed for the broad 
exercise of discretion described by Dang. Thus, control of the Executive 
meant, in effect, control of the political system itself. 

Thus, part of the very real instability caused by the competition between 
the legislative and executive branches in South Vietnam is the result of the 
fear that any increase in the prestige of opposition members of the legisla- 
ture will be translated into a threat to control of the bureaucracy itself— 
not as competitors of the Executive but as usurpers. Although opposition 
Deputies and Senators assert that their opposition to Thieu is based to a 
significant extent on his abridgement and subordination of the legislative 
mandate, the goals of many would certainly include using the legislature as 
a route towards eventual control of the ultimate political power which is 
viewed as residing in the bureaucracy. 


Nguyen Quoc Tri, op. cit., p. 241-249 and Nghiem Dang, op. cit., passim. 

““Nehiem Dang, op. cit., p. 1. 

“8Neuyen Quoc Tri, op. cit., p. 242. 

5° An elaboration of this point will be found in Jerry M. Silverman, “Historical National 
Rivalries and Interstate Conflict in Southeast Asia,” in Mark W. Zacher and Stephen 
Milne (eds.), Stability and Development in Southeast Asia (New York: Doubleday and 
Company Inc.) , forthcoming. 
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This is rot true of all. Deputies and Senators, of course. The hope that 
some American analysts of the Vietnamese electoral and legislative process 
have shared, myself included, has been the recognition that some few mem- 
bers of the National Assembly have served their constituencies unselfishly 
and proviced a catalyst for the creation of embryonic positive linkages þe- 
tween the provincial and national level political systems in South Vietnam, 
even though they are generally classified as “opposition” Deputies or Sena- 
tors within the parochial political disputes which occur in Saigon. 

However, the fundamental nature of the conflict between Thieu and many 
of his opposition in the legislature is not based essentially in the inherent 
institutionalized conflict relationship between any constitutionally equal 
branches of government, but rather is found in the more subtle conflict over 
executive power itself. Thus, if Thieu was replaced by his opposition, what 
would be the result in terms of democratic theory? If this analysis based on 
past experience is correct, given certain fundamental values which may be 
inherent in the Vietnamese political culture, there is no reason to expect that 
the political style of Thieu’s non-Communist competition in the legislature 
would be any different from the one we are so conscious of his having used 
himself. This is, of course, not to argue that the substantive policies of his 
opposition would necessarily be the same, but only that the style of decision- 
making and policy implementation would most likely be similar.5+ 

Thus, Thieu has opted for the maintenance of a disciplined narrow-based 
military/civil cadre system rather than a factionalized broader base. There 
is increasing evidence that in marked contrast to the NLF, which currently 
is pursing vigorously a policy of cooptation,®? other Vietnamese political 
groups such as An Quang are also opting for an attempt to create a dis- 
ciplined cadre form of organization rather than forming meaningful alli- 
ances with other non-Communist groups.’ 


THE FUTURE 


What has been provided above is a description and partial explanation of 
the immediate past in an attempt to provide a foundation for an understand- 
ing of political moves in South Vietnam in the near future. Due to limitations 
on space, we cannot develop in these pages a comprehensive catalogue of 


_the many alternative scenarios which may eventually develop as the future 


of South Vietnam. President Nguyen Van Thieu is attempting to prepare 
the general public in South Vietnam for what he sees as the continuing 
struggle with the NLF in a post United States-North Vietnamese cease-fire 
pericd. Whether a representative of the Republic of Vietnam also signs such 
an agreement will most likely have only marginal impact on the future course 


“Ta any event, Thieu was not moving against a legislature with high prestige among 
the public. I will present the evidence for this remark in future publications as the data 
collested during recent research in South Vietnam is analyzed in detail. 

"E, g., Principal Reports From Communist Sources #20 (Saigon: United States Infor- 
mation Services, Pre-publication draft—-November 25, 1972). 

5°. g., story in Chink Luan, October 28, 1972. 
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of the war in South Vietnam. For the Vietnamese war (as distinct from the 
American war in Indo-China) is almost certain to continue. Further, it is 
possible that all parties to the present conflict expect that to be the case. 


` Because of a significant shift in North Vietnamese and NLF strategy, the 
war has once again become for the GVN the one with which the United States 
and the government of Vietnam are now the most familiar but the least com- 
fortable: the intractable war of counter-insurgency and political competition. 


If one considers the announced terms of the tentative United States—North 
Vietnamese agreement of October 1972 in conjunction with the post-an- 
nouncement behavior of all parties, the conclusion that the war is likely to 
continue in its Vietnamese mode is inescapable.5* The United States’ escala- 
tion of its military material support to the armed forces of South Vietnam 
is clearly not meant to add to the destructive capability of a new Vietnamese 
“Coalition Army.” In addition, the explicit provision providing for con- 
tinued replacement by the Americans of South Vietnam’s damaged, destroyed 
and worn out military equipment on a one to one basis does not provide 
sufficient incentive to the GVN or the NLF nor imply an expectation that 
either will be willing to agree to a settlement of their differences by direct 
negotiation. As an official at the Presidential Palace was overheard to re- 
mark: “You know there is no word in Vietnamese which precisely captures 
the meaning of ‘peace initiative’ except as a gesture by the winner to the 
loser.” 

‘All of these doubts are compounded by the implicit provision permitting 
North Vietnamese main force units to remain within South Vietnam; the 
deterioration of the security situation in the populated areas of the Mekong 
delta and the Central Coast; and the apparent organizational efforts of both 
sides to declare and then defend militarily, contested areas of the country 
as their own. 


Peter R. Kann, writing in the Wall Street Journal,®® has summarized the 
situation extremely well. It would be redundant to restate here his analysis, 
with which I agree almost completely. Kann points out that, with reference 
to ultimate territorial control and population support, whether the Commu- 
nist leopard spots “will just gradually shrink away because of Saigon’s 
peripheral police action and lack of supplies and poverty and malaria’®® or 
“spread like cancer” depends more on the relative abilities of the GVN and 
NLF to succeed in their political competition in contested areas. Even the 
limited success of a short term interim cease-fire depends on their relative 
ability to agree on just what each side does “control.” 


However, I must disagree with the notion that “contested” territory can 
be easily defined as simply the territorial residue remaining from the desig- 


“Robert Shaplen, “The Path to Peace,” The New Yorker (November 4, 1972), p. 184- 
194, and Peter R. Kann, “Shape of Peace,” The Wall Street Journal (November 14, 
1972). 

Peter R. Kann, loc. cit. 

50A senior American Official, as quoted in Fbid. 
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nation of territories clearly occupied by one side or the other. Thus, the 
statement that a cease-fire in place “is little more than a recognition of 
reality—that the Communists are where they are and control what they con- 
trol,”5?—4is not adequate to describe the actual complexities of the military 
and political situation in South Vietnam. Military units and political admin- 
istrators in such an arena do not physically occupy every inch of territory 
within their areas of effective responsibility. Physical presence shifts and 
effective responsibility overlaps. Most important, overlap may not necessarily 
be seen as synonomous with what is usually described as “contested.” Thus, 
in certain terms, Kann’s prediction that “the landscape may gradually come 
to look not so much like Vietcong islands in a Saigon lake nor like Saigon 
islands in a Communist lake but rather like marshland—with land and water 
pretty indistinguishable and fluctuating with tides and storms,” is not the 
future for much of South Vietnam—it is the present. In the area of popula- 
tion control, the authorized implementation of political decisions often over- 
laps territorially, but not along dimensions of specific governmental func- 
tions. 

In order to illustrate this point, an extremely oversimplified example might 
be useful.®® Thus, in some areas it is possible that relevant military or para- 
military security is provided by the NLF in conjunction with PSDF; that 
water, electricity, the registration of births, deaths and land title, and other 
services are provided by the GVN; and that both collect taxes and provide 
educational/propaganda services (although from a Western perspective the 
education provided by the NLF might be considered extremely informal). 
Situations such as these, although much more complex in their interrelation- 
ships, might account for those areas in which at least two of the parties 
claim “control” over the same territory. Prior agreements by all sides as to 
who is “in place” in specific terms is not likely, partly because the criteria 
defining control is not shared. 

That this is the case can be seen by comparing American estimates and 
North Vietnamese public claims concerning the division of South Vienam’s 
territory if a standstill ceasefire had been signed during the first half of 
November. There are clearly significant points of disagreement. First, the 
numbers and boundaries of Regions and Provinces in South Vietnam differ 
on American and NLF maps. If one is discussing the boundaries of political 
authority based on a stand-still cease-fire, the boundaries of administrative 
units might have significance @ la gerrymandering. That is, boundaries which 
previously had importance in defining the span of control over military forces 
might become important in defining the span of control of interim govern- 
mental authorities. Thus, as an example, a comparison of U.S. and NLF maps 


5TPeter R. Kann, loc. cit. 

“An analytic model of political arenas which exhibit “systems overlap” territorially, 
but not functionally, is elaborated in detail in Jerry M. Silverman, “Domestic Insurgencies 
and Intra-Regional Conflict in Mainland Southeast Asia,” in Mark W. Zacher and 
Stephen Milne (eds.), Stability and Development in Southeast Asia (New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc.) , forthcoming. 
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indicates that the area around the town of Vi Thanh in the Mekong Delta 
is, if not clearly controlled by the NLF, at least leaning in that direction. 
If GVN administrative boundaries are used, we find the NLF’s strength 
around Vi Thanh concentrated essentially in Chuong Thien Province (even 
if North Vietnamese claims are used), with some marginal overlap into Bac 
Lieu and Phong Dinh provinces. However, if NLF administrative boundaries 
are used, we find that the same concentration of NLF strength provides them 
with substantial claims to control of significant territory in three provinces 
(i.e., using their terminology—Can Tho, Rach Gia and Ca Mau) and some 
marginal overlap into Soc Trang. 


Although this does not represent any significant disagreement between 
the United States and the North Vietnamese over the actual territory under 
NLF control in this particular area, it does represent a possible difference 
of interpretation as to the meaning of that control in terms of claims on repre- 
sentation in interim decision-making at the province level, if such claims are 
possible under the terms of the final agreement. The difference in provincial 
boundaries also provides a basis for disagreement among the parties in- 
cluded in any National Council if the PRG demand that the elections re- 
quired by the agreement be for a Constituency Assembly to draft a new con- 
stitution is accepted rather than the GVN demand that the elections be 
limited initially to one for President with subsequent elections for other posi- 
tions held within the framework provided by the 1967 Constitution. 

Second, it should be pointed out that the United States estimates are ex- 
tremely different from those of the GVN. The American estimates were based 
on criteria such as the position of GVN civil officials, rural cadre and PSDF, 
as well as security for appointed hamlet chiefs. To these criteria were added 
the historical proclivities of the people, the American analyst’s “sense” or 
“feel” and some unspecified factors from the Hamlet Evaluation System. 
Thus, as an example, in those areas designated as “leaning to the NLF,” it is 
difficult to convince anyone to accept any position in the GVN, and in those 
areas designated as “controlled by the NLF,” GVN officials can enter only 
sporadically and then only when coincident with a South Vietnamese mili- 
tary operation. In both such areas, the NLF have unobstructed night time 
access. 

Although I did not have access to GVN maps, I was informed that the 
criteria that they have used is based largely on the location of their own 
military units. The example of the difference given to me by an official 
American was that the same area south of Da Nang partially designated 
“controlled by NLF” and partially designated “leaning to the NLF” on the 
American map is designated “controlled by GVN” on their own map simply 
because a large ARVN base is located there. 

Third, the American map depicting control areas is not based on the 
position of conventional military forces. Thus, if the position of conven- 
tional NVA forces were included on that map, the “uninhabited” territory 
around Saigon in an arc from An Loc through Tay Ninh, and Binh Duong, 


«ay 
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to Bien Hoa would have to be designated “under NVA military control” — 
but territory designated “under GVN military control” would also be sub- 
stantially increased. It should also be noted that, although in some respects 
the North Vietnamese do not claim control for the NLF over as much ter- 
ritory as might be expected in these circumstances (and much of what they 
do claim is considered “uninhabited” by the Americans), they do claim 
small but strategically located territory on all major highways in South Viet- 
nam. 

Thus, the ranking American official in Saigon who is quoted as having 
said, “It [i.e., the tentative agreement] resolves certain bilateral issues be- 
tween Washington and Hanoi, establishes an unenforceable cease-fire, and 
provides a lot of committees and some vague and disputed concepts for a 
politica] settlement that may or may not someday come,” has summed it up 
very well. 

Can a non-Communist GVN survive if we are to witness in 1973 a return 
to conditions analogous to those of the early 1960s in South Vietnam? Per- 
haps. Security in the countryside is likely to deteriorate further and the GVN 
could find itself in a short time secure again only in province and district 
towns (if even there) and harassed everywhere else. But it did not collapse 
completely in 1963 or 1964 or 1968 or 1972 and thus apparently shares with 
its principal opponent a considerable level of resilience which will probably 
prove sufficient to allow its survival, if not its victory, for the foreseeable 
future. 

Hence, present conditions do not, unfortunately, augur well for any signi- 
ficant change in the Vietnamese dilemma caused by the apparent fact “that 
no one is prepared to accept defeat. ... [and although] everyone is tired of 
an endless war . . . no one is prepared to call a halt to it.” 





JERRY M. SILVERMAN is a staff member of the Institute of Public Administration 
(New York and Washington, D.C.), currently in Saigon. 


NORTH VIETNAM 
IN THE YEAR 1972 


/ Douglas Pike 


he Year 1972 for North Vietnam was one of extraordinary strain as new 
pressures developed or old ones worsened in virtually every sector of the 
society. Among the chief ones: 


-—Military pressure resulting from the failure of the so-called Easter 
offensive to deliver decisive victory in the South. And, military pressure 
in the North from resumed U.S. air strikes and new mining and inter- 
diction moves against shipping routes leading into North Vietnam. 

——Leadership system pressure, developing from doctrinal differences 
of long standing and now involving a particularly stubborn divisiveness 
deep into the ranks of Party members in the North (the Lao Dong) and 
the South (the People’s Revolutionary Party). 

-—Economic pressure, especially in the agricultural sector, the result 
of the now chronic manpower shortages, past resource allocation errors, 
and from the reduction of imports, by at least 50%, due to the waterway 
closures. 

-—External or diplomatic pressure, the result of the ever-widening 
gulf between the DRV and the socialist world (particularly its major 
allies, the USSR and Communist China) which turns on divergent as- 
sessment of the Indochina scene but, at a deeper level, involves conflict- 
ing national interests. 

-——Internal social or psychological pressure—the sum perhaps of all 
the other pressures—which is seen by the regimes as a near permanent 
condition of insufficient elan and, more ominously, as the rise of counter- 
revolution in North Vietnam. 


Few of these pressures are newt and it would take a heady analyst to con- 
clude they have grown and combined to the point where North Vietnam is 
beginning to crumble. Clearly, however, the pressures now are sufficient to 
force the DRV into new, experimental and previously rejected grand strategy. 
This im turn has made the year one of strategic gamble and doctrinal im- 
provisation, seeking to reduce the strain and characterized by marked lack 
of certitude. That the terrible pressure engendered a condition of near panic 
among the leaders cannot flatly be ruled out. But more likely it was a case 


1Other factors of course were also present; many of these are indicated in the Chron- 
ology of 1972 Events in North Vietnam, a copy of which may be obtained by writing 
Asian Survey. 
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of a calculated, somewhat desperate, policy change which seeks an old end 
by new means. 


OLD GOAL, NEw STRATEGY 


The old goal remains: reunification of the Fatherland, in DRV parlance; 
conquest of the South, the South Vietnamese would describe it. The goal 
has been pursued with many strategies. This year we witnessed the unveiling 
of a new one. We cannot yet be sure, but it appears that the new doctrine 
has two dimensions of what to the communists is a single entity. That single 
entity is dau tranh (struggle). It is divided, in communist thinking, into 
two types: armed dau tranh and political dau tranh. 


What we have seen emerge this year first, is high-technology warfare, 
that is the summer offensive, which is armed daw tranh. ‘Then, a series of 
moves on the diplomatic, political, communications and psychological fronts 
both in South Vietnam and abroad, which is political dau tranh. 


The history of daw tranh throughout the war is that the major contribu- 
tion always was by armed dau tranh (either guerrilla war or big unit war) 
and political dau tranh made a contribution. Never, as now is becoming 
the case, has political dau tranh been expected to carry the burden.” 

The question is—probably of interest only to Vietnam specialists—was 
the doctrine unveiled last spring singly or sequentially conceived? Either 
the high-technology warfare represents the last hurrah of a war which failed 
and now has been supplanted by a new doctrine. Or high-technology war 
was conceived as the conditioning phase of a two-phase strategy, the second 
of which is unfolding at year’s end. 

In either event the net effect is approximately the same. It is apparent 
and obvious that political dau tranh is in the ascendency and is destined or 
intended to be the cutting edge in the DRV’s continuing search for unifica- 
tion; and that the death or decline of armed dau tranh is the result of enor- 
mous pressure including military failure. 

This does not, however, appear to be simply a case of old wine in a new 
bottle, that is, continued war but under some new nomenclature. To say that 
the DRV leaders have not abandoned their objective of unification but have 
switched strategy is not the same as to assert what is underway by Hanoi 
is some major gambit in duplicity. DRV behavior and all other indicators 
suggest that the DRV leadership anticipates genuine changes in patterns of 
activity by all participants in the war, development of new relationships 
within and without Indochina, and a fundamentally altered condition, at 
least for the foreseeable future. Therefore, it is moving in preparation. 

This armed and political dau tranh approach—termed in some Saigon 
circles the two-shoe theory—seems to me to be the most adequate explana- 
tion of DRV grand strategy during 1972. 


*The dau tranh concept is not given adequate description here; for more detail, par- 
ticularly dau tranh as mystique see my Viet Cong and War, Peace and the Viet Cong, 
both MIT Press. 
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To Defense Minister General Vo Nguyen Giap went the armed dau tranh 
assignment, the mounting of punitive and devastating military pressure 
against the South Vietnamese Armed Forces. It was open-ended, working 
without particular timetable or scenario. Press against the soft spots and 
keep pressing. Look for other soft spots. The assumption was that ARVN 
could be counted on to behave only defensively, that there need to be little 
worry of counter-attack. Also assumed was that enemy air power could not 
become decisive. The belief was that if a great wall of military pressure 
could be generated and maintained steadily and unrelentingly, eventually 
the South Vietnamese army would begin to crack and the government begin 
to unravel. 

In addition to the wall of pressure there would be another kind of military 
dau tranh, specific and decisive victories: the capture of all of Quang Tri 
and Thua Thien provinces; the cutting of South Vietnam in half; the cap- 
ture of Binh Long province to threaten Saigon; perhaps significant military 
victories in the Mekong Delta, in Chuong Thien province or elsewhere. A 
tide of military victory, a momentum, would be created. Once it was run- 
ning, presumably panic would develop in enemy ranks conditioning him 
for the second pincer move, the closing of the ring. 

Then would come the political daw tranh. The choice of activities here 
was wide and not mutually exclusive. It could be a great General Uprising 
in South Vietnam; or the planting of the PRG flag in Hue with or without 
simultaneous offer of cease-fire; or new overtures to the Americans in Paris; 
or some political settlement offer directly to the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment. Or a mixture of these. While political dau tranh would have its ex- 
ternal dimension—in diplomatic and communicational moves—far more 
central would be the political and organizational activity among the people 
of South Vietnam. 

Many elements of political daw tranh are evident at this writing, but the 
parameters, the outer boundaries, are stili unclear. Assessment of the armed 
dau tranh on the other hand is much easier. Certain conclusions seem be- 
yond dispute.? The general one is that the military campaign was a major 
Politburo error in judgement: 


—It over-estimated PAVN’s* prowess and ability to conduct high- 
technology war; it exaggerated the military momentum which PAVN 
could generate. 


‘For an excellent brief account of the spring-summer campaign see Ian Ward’s article, 
“Why Giap Did It: Report From Saigon” in Brian Crozier (ed.) North Vietnam Blitz- 
kreig, a four-chapter study published by the Institute for the Study of Conflict, London, 
October 1972. 

“The North Vietnamese armed force is called the People’s Army of Vietnam or PAVN; 
that of the Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) and the National Liberation 
Front (NLF), both in South Vietnam, is called the People’s Liberation Armed Force or 
PLAF. The PLAF is divided into two elements: full-military (usually called the main 
force units) and para-military (the guerrilla force, which in turn is of two types: the 
regional or territorial guerrilla and the local guerrilla). About 95% of the day-to- day 
combat in the Spring-Summer Campaign was by PAVN. 
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—IJt under-estimated the determination and effective resistance which 
would be thrown up by the South Vietnamese; it under-estimated 
ARVN’s staying power; it failed to anticipate a closing of ranks by 
South Vietnamese normally politically hostile to one another. 

~~It failed to anticipate the vigor and extent of American military 
response, the air interdictions and waterway minings and the devas- 
tating effects these measures would have. 

—It misjudged the benefits to be derived from the American domestic 
anti-war sentiment and from the American presidential elections. 

——~It failed to anticipate the response (or lack of it) by Peking and 
Moscow. 

-And probably it over-estimated its manipulative powers among the 
North Vietnamese; or to put it in the reverse, failed to anticipate the 
internal resistance (most of it mere stubborn negativism, but still a 
significant factor of a people goaded too far). 


LEADERSHIP 

By all evidence the eleven men of the Politburo® who run North Vietnam 
remained united during the year and continued on with their system of rule 
by collective leadership. However one can never be dogmatic about this. 
Rumors and soft source reports persistently depicted the opposite. 


The great strains endured by North Vietnam during the year probably 
had a unifying rather than divisive effect on the Politburo itself, whatever 
the effects elsewhere in the society. Pressure on these men is more likely to 
unite than divide them. Should they ever become beleaguered by, say in- 
ternal forces, they probably would become single-mindedly monolithic in 
their thinking.® 

The focal point for most of the significant decisions taken by North Viet- 
nam during the year was the 20th Party Plenary meeting held it is believed 
in February. Unlike the 19th ‘Plenum of a year earlier—which was primarily 
concerned with economic matters, particularly “solving the grain problem,” 
that is, increasing agricultural productivity—the 20th Plenum appears to 
have been more broadly oriented. Based on scattered references throughout 
the year? it appears the 20th took these actions: 


‘There was one changed arrangement within the Politburo this year, the elevation of 
the two alternate members—Minister of Public Security Tran Quoc Hoan and PAVN 
Chief of Staff General Van Tien Dung—to full membership. They fill the vacancies 
created by the deaths of General Nguyen Chi Thanh (1967) and Ho Chi Minh (1969). 
The Politburo thus now has a full membership of eleven but with both alternate mem- 
berships vacant. The shift of Hoan and Dung apparently has little significance; it does 
not alter the Politburo political balance; probably it does increase somewhat the status 
of the two as well as their constituencies, the Public Security Force and the Armed 


‘orces. 

‘A Politburo of changed composition however would be an entirely different matter. 
Should one or more members die or become incapacitated, a new dynamic would be 
created. The results would be unpredictable, possibly extreme. General Giap was report- 
ed killed in late December but apparently the report was false. 

*Party journal articles; references in National Assembly reports; documents captured 
in the South. See especially, “Successfully Achieving the Resolution of the 20th Plenum, 
etc,” in Tap Chi Quan Doi Nkan Dan, April 1972; pp 1-5. 
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a. Approved the spring-summer high-technology warfare offensive. 
It did so based on the assessment that ARVN would not be able to hold 
up under sustained, heavy attacks made simultaneously on several 
fronts. The assessment anticipated increased U.S. air strike response 
(but not apparently mining of the waterways) but felt that losses here 
could be endured for the brief period required or could be compensated 
for by additional effort in the transportation and communication sector. 

b. Ordered intensive new internal security measures, both organiza- 
tionally and substantively. 

c. Authorized a new total mobilization of labor order in anticipation 
of the probability that manpower shortly would become a critical prob- 
lem. 

d. Approved the 1972 State Economic Plan with its continued heavy 
emphasis on rationalizing the agricultural sector so as to increase pro- 
ductivity. In midyear the plan was overhauled to the point where the 
original virtually was scrapped. 


It is obvious from a study of the writings of Truong Chinh and others in 
the Politburo that not all members could have been enthusiastic about the 
Giap faction’s proposal for a return to big unit battles, especially in the form 
of high-technology war, the most expensive of all warfare. But all evidence 
indicates the decision was taken under the Politburo’s operational code 
which has governed since Ho Chi Minh’s death, that of collective rule: all 
decisions taken must be acceptable to all members.® This operational code 
has meaning not so much in terms of a struggle of personalities as in a way 
of managing a battle of constitutencies. 

The Politburo is no self-contained political arena where infighting goes 
on independent of the society around it. Quite the opposite. It is a field of 
last resort where the representatives of the major vertical institutions—the 
Party, the bureaucracy, the armed forces officer corps, the security appara- 
tus, the ‘National Assembly-mass organizations, each of which is a scene of 
sub-political or horizonal infighting (for example youth vs. age; ideologue 
vs. technocrat; generalist vs. professional specialist, etc.)—-struggle and 
ultimately determine the most important of state policies. Each Politburo 
member has a constituency which he runs, but it also runs him. He is not a 
free agent and his policy positions at a Politburo meeting reflect the internal 
situation in his constituency. Of course there is room for manipulation of his 
constituency. In fact it is central to the system.® But the will of a leader 
group—-even one determinedly united and skillfully manipulative—is not 
the only factor in history. The system itself has its own life and its own de- 


The so-called Calhoun Doctrine (of the U.S. Senate) applied to DRV Politburo poli- 
tics: that the Politburo may take a decision repugnant to a member but never one which 
is a total anathema to him. See my paper, “Operational Code of the DRV Politburo” 
read at the Orientalist Congress in Canberra, 1971, for greater detail. 

"One of Le Duan’s favorite rejoinders used frequently in Politburo debate, it is report- 
ed, is to quote Joseph Stalin as saying: “Political leadership į is definable as the ability to 
convince the masses of the correctness of a Party policy.” 
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mands which may not be over-ridden, even by the most strong minded of 
leaders.?° 


Strain is found not only at the top, but deep into the Party ranks, In- 
creasingly during the year reports have seeped out of North Vietnam of 
what might be called a Party semi-purge, the weeding out and expulsion 
(but not execution) of undesirable, inadequate or ideologically unacceptable 
Party cadres and members. Even this cannot be verified and is totally denied 
by Party officials in Hanoi talking with Japanese newsmen and others. Pre- 
cisely this depicted super-harmony is what raises suspicion. 


In the South within the PRP, there is greater leakage and therefore more 
information. Several times in the past 12 years the Party has undergone 
what might be called mini-purges, the systematic expulsion of members, 
cadres and even officials, for ideological reasons.11 During 1972 we have 
seen indications of a purge centered on the doctrinal question of big unit 
high-technology warfare vs. revolutionary guerrilla warfare. Its center as 
far as can be determined is among Party members in Binh Dinh province. 
Throughout the year there have been other persistent reports, all of them 
soft, about inter-Party struggle; recriminations among members over the 
failure of the spring-summer offensive; and generally bad blood between 
northern and southern Party members.?” 


This does not necessarily add up to a purge. We must be cautioned in 
this by the fact that the Vietnamese Communist Party, alone among all 
major communist parties of the world, has never known a full-scale purge. 
But an inter-Party struggle is going on in the South. Probably a similar 
struggle perhaps not as deadly in nature also is underway in the North. 
Possibly it is a purge. Certainly if ever there was a purge, 1972 would have 
been the year for it. 


Economic SECTOR 
‘Preliminary indications are that North Vietnam had an average year in 


*°At bedrock this raises a highly philosophical question: are those French and others 


who emphasize le systeme correct in their interpretation of historical phenomena or is 
history, as Woodrow Wilson once declared, but the lengthened shadow of great men? 
Personally in this one I am with the French. 


Tn 1962 over the issue of the Revolution as narrowly anti-Diem vs. the Revolution as 
total social reconstruction; in late 1964 and early 1965 over the issue of victory as a 
monopoly of political power for the NLF vs. victory as reunification; in addition there 
have been over the years frequent references to local or regional purges but these are 
extremely difficult to document. 


12The most recent major report in this respect—which still has not been verified— 
came from Le Monde which said it had information that on November 10, PAVN General 
Le Vinh Khoa led a 1000-man task force in military assault on the PRP Central Com- 
mittee Headquarters (the so-called COSVN) in Tay Ninh Province but was repulsed by 
a PLAF defense force led by PRG Defense Minister General Tran Nam Trung. I have 
written a short monograph on inter-Party developments titled “Binh Dinh,” a copy of 
which together with its annex (A Binh Dinh PRP Central Committee directive: “Sup- 
pression of Counter Revolutionaries”) may be had by writing me. 
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the rice fields.1* The fifth-month crop was above average yield. The 10th 
month crop was decidedly mediocre. Since the fifth month crop accounts for 
60% of the year’s total the two crops combined make the year average or 
slightly above average. 

Yield by year is estimated at: 1968, 4 million metric tons; 1969, 3.7 mil- 
lion MT (because of flooding during late 10th month crop season) ; 1970, 
4.5 million MT (a good year; some Japanese experts estimate the yield at 
nearly five million MT); 1971, 4 million MT (because of the disastrous 
August-September floods) ; 1972, preliminary estimate 4.8 to 5 million MT. 
Even if the five million MT was reached this year the DRV still is obliged 
to import food as it did during the year.*4 

It is difficult to estimate rice production for the year because of changes 
in the agricultural sector. A report to the 19th Plenum, captured in South 
Vietnam, contained a good deal of general economic information, dated late 
1970 and early 197]. The report said that the commune consolidation pro- 
gram had reduced the total number from 4,000 (originally, when the pro- 
gram started it was nearly 5,000) to an early 1971 total of about 2,000; 
that 600,000 hectares of new farm land, some of it rice land, was in the 
process of being opened; that mechanization of the communes from 1968 
to 1971 increased by 20% (meaning not clear) ; that electrification in rural 
areas was being sharply increased; that double cropping was becoming 
more common; and that chemical fertilizers were in wider use—all of which 
could put rice production beyond our estimate. The report said the 1971 
DRY rice crop would probably be 5.2 million MT but that estimate was 
made before the serious 1971 flooding. 

Early in 1972 the DRV Water Conservancy office displayed considerable 
anxiety that the 1971 floods would be repeated (historically, in Vietnam, 
floods tend to come in two-year pairs) particularly since much of the 2,000 
mile dike system had not been adequately repaired nor had the water con- 
servancy system been properly maintained, a reflection of the country’s 
general labor shortage. But the danger period came and went with no flood- 
ing or dike breaching.*® 

Second to agriculture in DRV economic preoccupation during the year 
was the transportation and communication sector. The concern grew out of 
the need to keep open the routes south to the high-technology warfare going 
on there. The U.S. air strikes into North Vietnam (some 33,000 in the April 
through August period) were overwhelmingly—more than nine strikes out of 
ten—against the communication-transportation matrix. The toll was heavy; 


18Rice production is cited here chiefly as an index of DRV food problems; also con- 
sumed of course are secondary crops such as sweet potatoes, manioc, corn and beans; 
rice accounts for about 60% of all food crops, the secondary crops about 40%. 

“To feed 20 million people a minimum of a pound of rice a day, the DRV needs 5.3 
million metric tons of paddy (or 3.65 million MT of milled rice). Or, if one uses the 
DRY population estimate of 22 million, a total of 5.9 million MT paddy is required. 

*8The regime in mid-year took out some propaganda insurance on the dikes by launch- 
ing a world-wide dichvan campaign charging the U.S. with attempting to destroy the 
water conservancy system. The theme was abandoned as the flood threat passed. 
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at least 3,000 North Vietnamese trucks lost in June alone for example. 
Hence emphasis placed on what was called “the communication task” is 
understandable. 

Interdiction of the transportation routes into North Vietnam, including 
the mining of the waterways of course represented the chief problem in the 
transportation sector. At the time closure measures were taken about 90% 
of all DRV imports came by sea (ocean going ships or coastal barges in 
from China) and the remaining 10% overland from China; and, of the 
sea imports, about 90% came through the major port of Haiphong. Estimates 
vary on how much of a reduction resulted from the interdiction and mining 
efforts. They range from the high of 80% reduction to the most conservative 
of about 50%. 

Among other economic problems (which tend to spill over into the politi- 
cal sphere) listed by the DRV press during the year are: food distribution 
break-downs, economic speculation, hoarding, blackmarketing, dwindling 
labor productivity, illegal trade, forging of ration cards, exploitation of the 
evacuees, rumor spreading, decadent (so-called Yellow) music, economic 
sabotage, espionage, and sabotage of the defense sector. The over all re- 
sponse of the regime was a stiff new labor mobilization order in July sup- 
ported by a new series of emulation movements. Also a series of orders and 
programs to crack down on the underlying cause, generically termed counter- 
revolution. 


CoOUNTER-REVOLUTION 


The matter of counter-revolution!® in North Vietnam received extraordi- 
nary public treatment during the year. In my files I count 17 mass media 
articles on the subject in May alone.1* The most significance pronounce- 
ments were by the top policeman of the country, Minister of Public Security 
Tran Quoc Hoan.!8 The essence of Mr. Hoan’s message—as well as the mass 
media theme during the year—was that North Vietnam was becoming be- 
leaguered by counter-revolutionaries and that determined measures against 
them were imperative. 

The counter-revolutionary, he said, is domestic, indigenous, purely North 
Vietnamese. Hoan described him as: reactionary, capitalist lackey, dupe, 
secret agent, provocateur and, interestingly, rebel. This enemy is cunning, 
wicked and potent. His motivations are opportunism or revenge; or he has 
been duped and deceived by others; or, again interestingly, because he wants 
peace. The counter-revolutionary engages in riots, murder of cadres and 


“For fuller consideration of this subject see my “The Rebel in North Vietnam” in 
Vietnam Report, July, from which some of the data in this section was drawn. 

Attention began in January when 1,600 internal security cadres assembled in Hanoi 
to receive their 1972 mission: “Protect the social order and political security . . . protect 
socialist property; intensify (security) coordination among families, inter-block groups 
and in schools: and correctly manage and educate the youth, students and teenagers .. .” 

18Hoan published two articles during the year in the theoretical Party journal Hoc Tap 
(never having written for it before) : “Struggling Against Counter-Revolution” (March) 
and “The Party Line Against Counter-Revolution” (May). 
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vast destructive schemes. Some counter-revolution activity is open, apparent 
and brazen, while other is elaborately secret and poisonously deceitful. The 
counter-revolutionary has secret ‘bases from which he operates. He moves 
everywhere. He infiltrates the Party to corrupt cadres with money or by 
persuasion. He slanders the state. He undercuts Party prestige. He sows dis- 
unity. He kindles chaos. He conducts a systematic propaganda campaign to 
distort major Party assertions and government announcements. So wrote 
the Minister of Internal Security. The verbs and nouns above are his, not 
mine. 


The festering source of counter-revolution appears to be more economic 
than political, its fuel the grievances arising from the economic, and through 
these the social, changes brought about by the state in its effort to transform 
the economy into what 'Party theoreticians call an economy of large-scale 
production. This means fewer and fewer, larger and larger economic enter- 
prises. It means replacing the family farm with giant communes and farm 
factories. It means amalgamating into huge state-owned enterprises the 
thousands of once common small businesses and shops. The transformation 
has dispossessed several million persons who had considered themselves loyal 
proletarians, the independent entrepreneur historically so common in Asia. 
These have been swept into the maw of a great industrial abstraction, no 
longer their own masters, deprived of psychic satisfaction of the self-directed 
whole task, and have become small cogs in a puzzling giant machine, bolt- 
turners on an ever-accelerating assembly line. Many object. Some resist and 
are labeled counter-revolutionaries. 


Instructions to security cadres are clear: mount a great counter counter- 
revolutionary movement. Hoan specificially rejects the idea of loyal opposi- 
tion or legitimate political counter-force. Opposition to the state’s will is a 
crime; tacit acceptance of it is rightist deviationism and also is a crime. 
Law and order is defined as absence of opposition; breakdown of law and 
order as people opposing the state, or refusing to comply with state policies 
or challenging the Party dogma on which policies rest. To under-estimate 
this threat, to shrink from suppressing it with revolutionary violence, or to 
move against it only mildly, is to make disaster for the state and Party a 
certainty. 


All of this stark language and sense of urgency is puzzling. Surely after 
20 years the DRV leadership has a sufficiently firm grip on the society and 
does not actually fear revolution. To succeed in ‘North Vietnam a revolution 
would require extraordinary organization. Revolutions do not happen. They 
are created, with organization which is far flung, self-generating and dis- 
ciplined, by organizers with peculiar skills and no small amount of luck. 


Jt would be more difficult to build a successful revolutionary organization 
in North Vietnam than in any other country on earth. The Vietnamese com- 
munists are masters of counter-organization. In the highly structured, tightly 
controlled and fully intrusive society which is North Vietnam, a revolu- 
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tionary movement would have scarce chance to get past the embryo stage. 
The anxiety over the danger of revolution exhibited by the leadership in the 
final analysis is inexplicable given our limited information. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


North Vietnam’s external relations essentially were straight line continu- 
ations of the previous year. The pique of 1971 gave way to a less emotional 
but more entrenched display of sufferance and muted bitterness. But overall 
its external attitude continued to be a mixture of the righteously indignant 
posture that only it of all the world’s progressive forces was holding the 
line against reactionary imperialism, and the scarcely controlled fury born 
of suspicion that its ostensible allies not only were failing to support the 
cause as they should but actually were using the Indochina situation to fur- 
ther their own selfish national advantage. 


The two major allies, Peking and Moscow—at least such is the perception 
by Hanoi—continued to insist they would not abandon North Vietnam but 
also made clear neither intended to deepen its involvement. In the all im- 
portant logistics war, particularly in the DRV waterway closures, both saw 
the trap of enmeshment and as they have in the past declined to take any 
lock-step decisions (that is, any action which would require a second follow- 
up action, then a third, ete.—each leading deeper into the swamp). Both 
continued to demonstrate growing disenchantment and disinterest (and 
even, at year’s end, impatience) with the North Vietnamese and their war. 
And both—again, at least in the DRV view—continued to regard the Sino- 
Soviet dispute as the dominating factor. Rightly or wrongly the DRV has 
long assessed that neither the USSR nor the PRC does anything in Indochina 
for the sake of the Indochinese, only to serve respective interests in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. 


Peking’s hosting of the ‘Nixon party in February was endured by the 
North Vietnamese in sullen silence and understandably was the low point 
of DRV-PRC relations during the year. Then the relationship on both sides 
moved. from stiffly proper to strictly correct, the appearance of normality 
always maintained. PRC Ambassador Wang Pu-ping and his embassy staff 
in August filled sandbags for the dikes of Hanoi. The China-Vietnam Friend- 
ship Association in ‘Peking held its regular film showings without a miss. 
Dance troupes were exchanged. Official visitors shuttled back and forth be- 
tween Peking and Hanoi. And in each capital representatives scrupulously 
attended each other’s national celebrations. 


Economic and military assistance by the PRC continued, and totaled 
about $250 million for the year. Much of the economic aid actually was 
quasi-military. Two four-inch plastic pipelines (1200 MT per day capacity) 
were laid along the China-Vietnam railroad line from Pinghsing, China to 
the petroleum distribution center at Kep northeast of Hanoi. While some of 
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the supervisory work was done by Chinese technicians, and while there was 
some increase in Chinese workmen in other projects during the year, there 
was no similarity to the 1965-68 period when Chinese railway and anti-air- 
craft personnel totaled nearly 50,000. DRV-PRC engineering conferences in 
Hanoi were held by cartographers, electronic communication engineers, 
road transportation experts and railway officials.!® 


The USSR during 1971—at least during the first half—sought to demon- 
strate with bold assurance through words and acts its full support of North 
Vietnam. It asserted, even vaunted its military assistance, as for example 
the USSR spokesman’s declaration in Versailles at the 75-nation Indochina 
Peace Assembly: “Our country has put at the disposal of fraternal Vietnam 
terrible modern weapons including anti-aircraft missiles and supersonic jet 
fighters .. .” Or, for example, the arrival in March of the highest ranking 
USSR military delegation ever to visit North Vietnam.?° 


‘Later in the year—the low point apparently being June—this fervor be- 
gan to cool, or the relationship grew more complex. The differences ap- 
peared to turn on a disagreement over the value and utility of the DRV 
actively pursuing political settlement, over the nature and amount of USSR 
economic and military aid, and its delivery, and over what the USSR re- 
garded as excessive DRV intrusiveness into Laos and Cambodia. 


The price tag for this year’s military offensive by the DRV has been 
estimated at US $700 million and it is generally accepted that this was in 
effect largely funded by the USSR. The total USSR supplied military aid 
(from the beginning, in 1954) is about US $1.9 billion but it is impossible 
to separate out the amount used in this year’s warfare. 

An aura of embarrassment marked—or deliberately appeared to mark— 
the Hanoi-Moscow axis during much of the year. The USSR was—or pro- 


*°Based on various official and unofficial sources in Washington, Saigon, Tokyo and 
Taipei, I estimate economic aid to the DRV thus: 


PRC _ USSR EAST EUROPE 
Military | Non-Mil. | Military | Non-Mil. | Military | Non-Mil. 





$110 M $120 M $150 M $350 M $10 M $90 M 





*°Led by Marshal Pavel Fedorovich Batitsky, Deputy Minister of Defense and Com- 
mander in Chief of the USSR Air Defense Force: and including the chief of the Ground 
to Air Missile Force, the chief of the Radar Command; and, interestingly, a high rank- 
ing political commissar, Lt. Gen. A. N. Sevchenko of the General Political Department 
of the Armed Forces. 
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fessed to be—embarrassed by a long list of developments involving Viet- 
nam: the U.S. air war against North Vietnam at the time of President Nixon’s 
visit to Moscow; U.S. closure of DRV waterways after the USSR. had boasted 
of its many ships plying the waters between Vladivostok and Haiphong; 
President Nixon’s April 14 address before the Canadian Parliament (which 
Moscow claimed was pro-Chinese, anti-USSR) ; the slighting of President 
Podgorny. during his “unofficial” visit to Hanoi in June; and the behavior 
of the DRV negotiators in Paris in December. Whether its embarrassment 
was real or feigned, whether for this or some other reason, the USSR in the 
view of Hanoi continued to play a deep diplomatic game. 


Hanoi recognizes that the heart of the Sino-Soviet dispute is a struggle 
for status and therefore embarrassment can be both offensive weapon and 
defensive justification (or rationalization). So also Hanoi recognizes the 
existence of true USSR-PRC mutual apprehension, even gnawing fear (as 
well as the import to the other of detente with the U.S.). But separating the 
Kabuki drama from the genuine is for Hanoi a continually uncertain task. 


Elsewhere in foreign relations the DRV hunted for new friends, displaying 
marked diplomatic initiative. It raised its diplomatic status with India from 
consular to ambassadorial level. It broke the ice with Japan, first inviting two 
Japanese Foreign Ministry officials to Hanoi, then extending invitations to a 
long list of Japanese. It opened diplomatic relations with Austria, Bangladesh, 
Switzerland, Malagasy, Zambia, Chile, Cameroun, Equatorial Guinea and 
made new and intensive gestures toward Norway, Denmark, France, Algeria, 
and various mid-east countries (by taking an unusually strong anti-Israeli 
line). 


Its relations with communist nations, other than the big two, were plagued 
by the image of being anti-mainstream (and anti-progressive in the socialist 
sense) ‘but otherwise uneventful. 


For North Vietnam, externally in 1972, the world continued to move on, 
steadily making ever more anachronistic the base on which its foreign policy 
rested: the U.S.-led capitalist world must be destroyed; this cannot be done 
by peaceful coexistence but only in revolutionary war conducted by an inter- 
national and unified proletariat. This Stalinist-Maoist doctrine of monolithie 
and total intransigence once had been orthodoxy but, other than North Viet- 
nam, is now embraced by only a few mid-eastern and African liberation 
movements, 


DRV in Parts 


The DRV position toward a negotiated settlement of the war (and it dis- 
tinguishes between negotiated settlement and political settlement) was a 
straight and unbroken line from the initial Paris talks meeting in early 1968 
until, abruptly, this autumn. Its policy was consistent and undeviating. Peri- 
odically for the record, it would be spelled out in unequivocal terms. The 
year’s first such authoritative statement came in late January: 
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There is no other way to end the war and restore peace in South Viet- 
nam... than for the U.S. Government to... stop the war of aggression 
in Vietnam; end the Vietnamization of the war policy; withdraw all 
troops, advisers, military and technica] personnel, weapons and war 
materials of the U.S. and the other foreign countries in the U.S. camp; 
dismantle all U.S. military bases in South Vietnam; cease all military 
activities in both South and North Vietnam. The U.S. must give up all 
backing and commitment to the bellicose ruling clique in Saigon headed 
by Nguyen Van Thieu so as to establish in Saigon an administration ad- 
vocating peace, independence, neutrality, democracy ... a broad three- 
component government of national concord.*! 


This was typical and representative of the DRV position. It asked for uni- 
lateral disarmament of South Vietnam and American-managed disestablish- 
ment of the South Vietnamese government. In procedural or agenda terms 
the DRV chain-linked the military with the non-military factors. There must 
be simultaneous discussion—and then parallel implementation of the results 
of that discussion—of both military aspects (cease-fire, ultimate disposition 
of contending forces, return of POW’s, etc.) and political aspects (essentially 
who is to govern South Vietnam and the manner by which this governing 
force would be gotten into power). 


In substantive terms the DRV position, to any objective observer, was rig- 
idly demanding. It asked for much, it offered virtually nothing. It was not, in 
fact, true negotiation, rather a demand for American capitulation. However 
the important point to be made is not simply that the DRV took an extreme 
position—after all demand for capitulation could be intended to become at 
the proper moment merely a bargaining position—but that it sought to make 
Paris an integral part of the effort to achieve unification. The objective was 
not simply to get the U.S. out of Vietnam—this could have been done in a few 
weeks of negotiations in the summer of 1968. Nor was the objective peace, 
that is, an end to fighting—that could have been accomplished anytime, and 
far more graciously, by simple military fade-out. The objective was unifica- 
tion and Paris viewed in terms of its utility in contributing to the cause; or, 
more correctly in this respect, in getting the U.S. through coercion or maneu- 
ver to advance the cause. 


The strategy rested on the assumption that the U.S. could not get out of 
Vietnam under any sort of equitable condition unless North Vietnam permit- 
ted it. Such had been the case, it was believed, with the French in 1954 and 
the Politburo thought (or assumed) it was again true. The assessment was 
that the Americans were locked into the Vietnam war but wanted to extricate 
themselves. The DRV would give the U.S. what it wanted (military disen- 
gagement via cease-fire, ordered withdrawal, etc.) only if the DRV got what 
it wanted (a favorable political arrangement in the South). U.S. interests 
were military. DRV interests political; the two would be welded together in 


*1Nhan Dan, January 21, 1972. 
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negotiational approach. The U.S. would be militarily imprisoned in South 
Vietnam until it agreed to give the DRV what it wanted politically. 

However, this fundamental assumption proved to be incorrect. And because 
it was incorrect, the DRV position at Paris began to erode. In finite terms this 
involved success of the so-called Vietnamization process, the turning over to 
the South Vietnamese by the Americans and other Allied forces of the burden 
of war and peace. In fact the DRV position and the Vietnamization policy 
were reciprocal functions. 

Thus as Vietnamization went forward and the American force strength 
dropped steadily in Vietnam, the military hold which the DRV thought it had 
on the U.S. became less and less important. Finally, of all the original mili- 
tary factors in a negotiated settlement, only one of any importance remained: 
the prisoner-of-war issue. 

Equally bad, from the DRV viewpoint, was that its negotiated settlement 
position with respect to political power division in South Vietnam was also 
eroding. Its previous policy at Paris (more of an attitude than a policy) 
which dismissed the GVN as an entity with no real life nor future—merely a 
few landlords and generals propped up by a half million American troops— 
no longer could be sustained. The GVN steadily developed authority, cohe- 
sion and power—there simply is no comparison, as administrative entities, 
between the mid-1960s GVN and the GVN today—and the Politburo realized 
it was faced with the fact of the South Vietnamese government. 

Hence the changed position of the DRV in Paris with respect to a negoti- 
ated settlement—particularly in context with the great stresses at home—was 
to be expected, was even inevitable. 

Exactly what is this new and changed position is not at all apparent at this 
writing.*? It appears the DRV has dropped its insistence that future govern- 
ing arrangements in South Vietnam be settled before the terms of a cease-fire 
can be discussed, and its insistence that the division of political power in 
South Vietnam be arbitrarily determined by the U.S. and North Vietnam and 
then imposed by the Americans on the South Vietnamese. Beyond this lies the 
domain of on-going negotiations, the fruits of which, a year from now, will 
be the stuff of our assessment of North Vietnam during 1973. 


*2The only authoritative sources I have are the transcripts of Henry Kissinger’s two 
press conferences, October 27 and December 16; and the texts of DRV response which 
were extensive with respect to the October announcements (and basically in agreement 
with the Kissinger statements) but which at this writing (December 28) appeared to be 
temporizing on the early December break-off. 





DOUGLAS PIKE is a Foreign Service Information Officer of the U.S. Information 
Agency; he currently is Regional Information Officer for Asia, based in Taipei. 


LAOS 1972: THE WAR, 
POLITICS AND 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


/ Joseph J. Zasloff 


Ara serious peace negotiations between the disputing Laos factions 
were resumed during the summer of 1972, the tragic reality of the year 
was that the war continued. The war followed the pattern set in 1963 after the 
breakdown of the 1962 Geneva Accords. According to this pattern, the 
Government side, enjoying air mobility provided by the U.S., moves onto the 
offensive during the wet season, followed by a dry season offensive of the 
Communists, who are more closely bound to the roads. In 1972, although 
these pendulum swings in the fighting continued, it was a bad year for 
the Government—the Communists took more of the initiative, their of- 
fensives lasted longer and the fighting was more intense. 

The U.S. and North Vienam were major participants in the war, each 
providing local forces and neighboring allies with troops, supplies, or sup- 
port. These two major protagonists were engaged in a seemingly inexorable 
struggle which drained their resources and spilled their blood, or that of 
their clients, for objectives which lay outside Laos. 


MAJOR PARTICIPANTS IN THE WAR AND THEIR MOTIVES 


North Vietnam’s primary interest has been victory in South Vietnam, 
and Laos is most important as a land access to the South through the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. In addition, as a North Vietnamese official in Laos expressed 
it, the North Vietnamese are concerned that hostile forces not use their neigh- 
bor as a springboard against them, presumably referring to the U.S. and 
Thailand. Further, the North Vietnamese have an interest in promoting 
the political fortunes of their junior partner in Laos, the Pathet Lao. The 
deep American involvement in Laos also grew out of a primary interest 
in South Vietnam. Laos was not seen as important in itself—its intrinsic 
interest to the U.S. has always been minimal—but as a domino which, if 
it fell to the Communists, would help to topple Vietnam, and possibly other 
Southeast Asian nations. Important objectives of the American investment 
in Laos have been to frustrate North Vietnamese access to the South, and to 
make trouble on the North Vietnamese flank, diverting their attention and 
resources from their struggle in South Vietnam. As the U.S. pursued these 
primary goals, it grew more deeply involved within Laos, sustaining a client 
government and a variety of regular and para-military forces. 
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Thailand has also been directly involved in the Laotian war during the 
past few years. By 1972, although unacknowledged publicly, no less than 15 
battalions of irregular Thai troops, probably more, were fighting in northern 
Laos. Thai sensitivity to Communist advances in Laos can be explained by the 
fact that Northern Thailand was estimated in 11972 to have from 2300 to 2700 
armed insurgents, and Northeast Thailand was estimated to have 1525 to 
1775.1 Thai commitment to the war in Laos, simply stated, showed a Thai 
preference for fighting insurgents in the mountains of Laos to fighting them 
within the border of Thailand. With more than 1000 miles of common border 
with Laos, the Thai leadership believed that a Royal Lao Government de- 
feat would constitute both a Communist and North Vietnamese victory which 
would replace a friendly, weak Lao buffer with a territory dominated by a 
hostile force with whom Thailand has had a long history of conflict. 

The principal Lao contestants in the war were, of course, the Royal Lao 
Government (RLG) and its Communist-led adversaries, the Lao Patriotic 
Front (LPF), frequently referred to as the Pathet Lao (PL). The elite of 
the RLG, composed largely of noble, upper class and other powerful fam- 
ilies, hold an essentially conservative view, while the PL, led by members of 
the Marxist-Leninist People’s Party of Laos (PPL), modeled on the North 
Vietnamese Lao Dong Party, hold a radical view. Despite divergent ideolo- 
gies, they have much in common, including a feeling of Lao nationalism, 
family, early friendship and school ties, and intermittent experience of work- 
ing together. Both sides claim, with some validity, that if the outside spon- 
sors of their competitor would cease interfering, the Lao could work out 
their differences in peace. 

The Fighting Forces in Laos: On the Communist side, according to U.S. 
estimates in Vientiane during the fall of 1972, there were approximately 10 
North Vietnamese combat regiments, totaling 17,000 troops within Laos. 
In addition, in the Ho Chi Minh Trail area, 46,000 NVA were estimated, 
totaling 63,000 North Vietnamese combat troops in Laos. PL fighting forces 
were estimated at 35,000. On the Government side, the combined forces of 
the Forces Armées Royales (FAR) and the Forces Armées Neutralistes 
(FAN), including the small airforce and riverine navy, were listed at 56,000. 
Irregular troops, most under the command of the Meo leader, General Vang 
Pao, directly supported and advised by the CIA, were cited as 30,000. In 
addition, at least 6,000 troops, organized in 15 battalions, of Thai irregulars 
(when in full complement, a Thai battalion is composed of 550 men) were 
present in January 1972, and that number was expected to have almost 
doubled during the year, according to a VOA broadcast of Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma.? 


1\Thailand, Laos and Cambodia: January 1972, A Staff Report Prepared for the Use 
of-Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad of the Com- 
ifittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, May 8, 1972, pp. 14-15. This excellent report, 
prepared by James G. Lowenstein and Richard M. Moose, will hereafter be referred to 
as the Lowenstein-Moose Report. 

*Cited in Lowenstein-Moose Report, p. 19. 
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An additional foreign force, but one not engaged in the fighting, the troops 
of the People’s Republic of China, provides a work and security force for 
construction of the Chinese road in North Laos (to be discussed later). In 
November 1972, U.S. authorities in Vientiane estimated the strength of these 
forces {not counting coolies) at from 15,000 to 20,000, consisting of en- 
gineer battalions, anti-aircraft units and infantry detachments. 

The NVA units have provided the powerful strike force on the Communist 
side, with Pathet Lao troops controlling territory after seizure and generally 
providing support, assistance and local services. Throughout 1972, as in pre- 
vious years, North Vietnamese, as well as PL spokesmen, recognizing the 
liability of opening North Vietnam to charges of aggression against a neigh- 
boring country, continued to deny the presence of NVA troops in Laos. This 
policy differed from their posture in South Vietnam where tacitly, although 
cautiously, they have acknowledged a military role by claiming that Viet- 
namese forces have a right to fight anywhere in Vietnam where Vietnamese 
are threatened by imperialists. 

As in previous years, the fighting forces bearing the brunt of the combat 
on the government side have been General Vang Pao’s troops, serving 
principally in the highland region of North-central (Laos. When first orga- 
nized by the CIA, these forces were largely members of mountain Meo tribes, 
known for their martial spirit, courage and dedication to the protection of 
their region. During the past several years, the Meo have suffered such de- 
vastating casualties that the Meo male population base has not been sufi- 
cient to supply replacements, and Lao Theung (mountain minorities of 
middle altitudes) and some Lao have been more recently recruited. As heavy 
losses continued, several years ago U.S. authorities arranged to introduce 
Thai units into this same combat region. 

A May 1972 staff report of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee stated 
that Thai irregulars are recruited from all over Thailand by the Thai Army 
with no special effort to limit the program to ethnic Lao. The units are en- 
cadred by regular Thai commissioned and non-commissioned officers under 
the overall command of a Thai general. They are paid in Thai baht by the 
CIA in Udorn to officers of the Thai liaison unit. The Thai irregulars, from 
private to general, are given Lao names and Lao identity cards during their 
service in Laos. 

U.S. subsidy of Thai irregulars presumably follows the same rationale 
as its sponsorship of other para-military forces in Laos. Since other irregular 
forces within Laos have been so badly depleted—and it would be politically ` 


®Thai irregular privates earn 1500 baht ($75) monthly, contrasted with regular Thai 
Army privates who earn 530 baht ($26) monthly. Lieutenants are paid 2500 baht 
($125). In addition, incentives are structured to encourage irregulars to serve out their 
tours and to reenlist. They receive a bonus of 2400 baht ($120) at the end of their tours, 
and if they reenlist, they receive another bonus of 1200 baht ($60) as well as 200 baht 
($10) monthly additional pay during their second tour. According to the staff report, 
CIA officials in Washington estimate that the cost of a Thai battalion per year is $4 
million. (Lowenstein-Moose report, pp. 18-20.) 
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impossible to commit U.S. troops—it has been deemed desirable to pay Thai 
mercenaries. The alternative, it is claimed, would be the erosion of Lao re- 
sistance to the Communists. Since Congress has prohibited U.S. support for 
third country forces in Laos, the official U.S. designation of the Thai troops 
as “volunteers” is important. The Senate Foreign Relations staff report, as 
cleared by the Executive branch, stated: 


U.S. officials emphasized that the Thai personnel including cadre 
from the regular Army serve in Laos under the overall command and 

control of the Royal Lao Government. They also contend that the reg- 
ular Army cadre resign from the Army when they jm the program, 
although (deleted) .4 


The most powerful direct weapon the U.S. has committed to the war in 
Laos is airpower. Although data were not obtainable for U.S. air operations 
during 1972, figures for 1970 and 1971 give an indication of their magni- 
tude. According to Seventh Air Force figures the number of USAF and Navy 
tactical air sorties (defined as fixed-wing tactical planes carrying ordnance, 
but excluding B-52, gunship and reconnaissance sorties) for all of Laos 
amounted to 111,872 in 1970 and 90,059 in 1971. CINCPAC reported that 
in 1971, there were 8,823 B-52 raids in Laos, amounting to 70% of the B-52 
strikes in all of Indochina. Monthly sortie rates in Laos during 1971 ranged 
from 517 to 1,096.5 

As this account has already demonstrated, prohibitions against the intro- 
duction of military personnel, arms and supplies by the Geneva Agreements 
have been flouted by both sides. Abuses of the provisions were first carried 
out in secrecy, or with public silence by U.S. authorities, which led to the 
appelation, the “secret war” in Laos. By 1972, it was widely known as the 
“not-so-secret war.” Publication of the Pentagon papers, revealing the funda- 
mental assumptions of policy-makers, as well as secret memoranda about 
their decisions, brought to light significant historical information about 
U.S. policy in all of Indochina. Probing newspaper reporters, inquiring staff 
members of Senate committees, the natural openness of RLG officials and 
charges by the PL and North Vietnamese media have contributed to the ero- 
sion of secrecy. Even though the U.S. government is still not fully frank in de- 
tails about the CIA role in Laos, Thai mercenaries, and U.S. bombing, much 
of the secrecy shrouding the American involvement has been stripped away, 
and a new semi-frankness is apparent from U.S. officials in Vientiane. As 
previously mentioned, the North Vietnamese have not reciprocated in can- 
dor, but much of their clandestine operations has also been revealed. 


MILITARY Action IN Laos, 1972 


The year’s most brutal fighting took place on and near the Plain of Jars. 
Both the U.S. and North Vietnam were heavily involved, over the past sev- 


“Lowenstein-Moose Report, p. 21. 
*Lowenstein-Moose Report, p. 35. 
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eral years, in a violent see-saw battle which saw the commitment of signifi- 
cant manpower and resources. Control of the Plain has been a critical emo- 
tional issue to General Vang Pao. Since Vang Pao’s forces bear the major 
burden of the fighting on the RLG side, he exercises considerable leverage 
over his American benefactors and the Prime Minister, and he has been able 
to command support for his attempts to take the Plain. Conversely, both 
because it is deemed important by their major adversary and because they 
covet it for their own reasons, the Communists have been interested in hold- 
ing the Plain. Souvanna Phouma has reported that North Vietnam’s Defense 
Minister, General Vo Nguyen Giap, told him that North Vietnam regards as 
essential to its security that the Plain be in friendly hands. Among other 
reasons, a road leads from the Plain of Jars to North Vietnam, in a region 
of Laos where roads are scarce. In 1960, the Plain was the site of head- 
quarters of Souvanna Phouma’s government, the PL forces and the North 
Vietnamese. It was subsequently the site of important political negotiations 
among the Lao parties. Thus it holds significant symbolic importance in 
Laos. 

During the past several years, the bombing of the Plain by U.S. aircraft, 
and the fighting which ensued, was so destructive to the towns and villages 
that few of the former habitations remained. During the rainy season of 
1971, an offensive by General Vang Pao, preceded by heavy U.S. bombing, 
seized most of the Plain. As the dry season emerged, the road-bound Com- 
munist forces, principally North Vietnamese, launched a massive attack on 
December 18, 1971, with tanks, long-range 122mm guns and mortars, and 
in four days forced Vang Pao’s forces off the Plain, inflicting and taking 
heavy casualties. The North Vietnamese continued their pursuit of the Meo 
general past the edge of the Plain, seized Sam Thong and moved in force 
against his headquarters at Long Tieng, also the principal CIA field head- 
quarters. Attack against this heavily-defended CIA-Vang Pao base was a 
bold and ambitious move—loss of this site would represent a severe blow to 
the prestige and morale of the RLG, and further, Communist forces in con- 
trol of this base would be in a more advantageous tactical position to 
‘threaten the royal capital of Luang Prabang. 

U.S. sources reported that 10,000 NVA troops, organized in two full- 
strength divisions, the 312th and 316th, three independent regiments plus 
one regiment of artillery, and elements of anti-aircraft and tank units, 
pressed their attack during December 1971 and January 1972. U.S. air at- 
tacks launched against their human-wave type offensive inflicted devastating 
casualties—one observer estimated 1,000 NVA killed and wounded. They 
succeeded in entering the base perimeter and almost wrested control of it but, 
in the end, Long Tieng remained in RLG hands (although the CIA decided 
to move their headquarters to another location). American military analysts 
judged that, although the NVA had come within an inch of taking Long 
Tieng, their poor use of tanks and their caution in the face of diminished re- 
sistance at the outset of their attack contributed importantly to their failure. 
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Fighting in the Plain of Jars area continued throughout the year, By 
March 1972, General Vang Pao retook Sam Thong, and by September had 
secured a foothold in the southern tip of the Plain, but by mid-October he 
was expelled again. Nevertheless, a few weeks later he attacked again and was 
once again forced out by his adversaries, leaving the Communists in control 
of most of the Plain of Jars by the end of the year. 

There was fighting elsewhere in Laos during 1972, although not with the 
same ferocity as in the Plain area. Intermittent action around Luang Pra- 
bang included a shelling of the airport in March and, in October, a move to 
within 15 kilometers of the royal capital, ending in a region close to the 
King’s farm. Although there was no damage to the royal farm, the thrusts 
seemed designed to put pressure on the King, as well as the government, to 
seek an accommodation that the Communists judged desirable. Farther south, 
the Communists took more than 100 kms of highway territory along Route 7, 
seizing Sala Pou Khoun and Muong Kasy in the spring. The FAR made a 
great effort to dislodge them, but by November were still 10 kms from Muong 
Suoi, a town with only blasted remnants. 

In Vientiane and its surrounding area, there were only small signs of the 
war. Vientiane itself gave the impression of a peaceful, relaxed, gay Lao 
administrative capital, whose pleasant atmosphere encouraged many of the 
ruling Lao elite to maintain a remoteness and lack of great concern for the 
war. Outside Vientiane from time to time a few shells were lobbed into FAR 
training camps, roads were temporarily cut and propaganda teams entered 
some villages with leaflets and lectures. 

In the southern panhandle region, the Communists have been making net 
gains in territory since April 1970, when they took the towns of Attopeu, 
then Saravane, north of the Bolovens Plateau, Thateng on the Plateau, then 
Paksong on the Plateau’s northern entrance. RLG troops retook Paksong in 
September 1971, suffering severe casualties in the effort, but were pushed off 
the Plateau’s western slopes once again in December. In 1972, the NVA 
continued their steady advance from the Plateau toward Pakse, so that roads 
from the Mekong town now lead nowhere. In the spring the NVA took Kong 
Sedone, about 50 kms north of Pakse, holding it throughout the rainy season. 
Government forces retook it in September, lost it to the North Vietnamese 
again in October, and retook it in November. Little was left of the town after 
these exchanges. Saravane also changed hands several times, and was oblit- 
erated in the intermittent battles, remaining but a name on the map. In the 
region of the panhandle to the North, called Military Region 3 by the RLG, 
similar exchanges took place, resulting in a net territorial gain for the Com- 
munists, heavy casualties, renewed refugee flow largely in the direction of 
RLG-held territory, and blasted villages and towns. 

The military balance sheet at the end of the year showed that the Com- 
munists had taken more territory from their adversaries and that both sides 
had suffered heavy casualties. Events in Vietnam had continued to influence 
directly the course of military events. During the major North Vietnamese 
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offensive in South Vietnam in May, some NVA units were withdrawn from 
Laos, and pressure diminished, renewing again some months later when the 
offensive in South Vietnam diminished. Near the end of October, when it 
seemed possible that a negotiated cease-fire might emerge from the Kissin- 
ger-Le Duc Tho talks in Paris, there was increased military activity in Laos, 
especially in the southern region, but this diminished following October 31, 
the presumed date for the cease-fire to begin. 


THe CHINESE Roap 


An area with little military activity during 1972 was that adjacent to the 
Chinese road under construction. The road starts in Yunan Province of 
China and runs south through Phong Saly Province in Laos, with one leg 
branching off toward Dienbienphu in North Vietnam and another continu- 
ing south toward Thailand. By November the road was reported to be motor- 
able as far as Pak Beng, located 20 miles from the Thai border, and had 
reached the Nam Ou River on the northern leg, where ferries carry the road 
trafic toward Dienbienphu (until a bridge is constructed). Chinese military 
forces with construction and security duties on the road have been variously 
estimated over the past two years. In April 1971 Washington estimates put 
the Chinese troops between 14,000 and 20,000. By December they were put 
at 20,000 to 26,000. By January 1972, CINCPAC estimated the Chinese 
forces in Northern Laos to be 30,000 to 33,000. As mentioned previously, 
U.S. authorities in Vientiane in November 1972 put the estimates between 
15,000 and 20,000, not counting coolies. 


The road is said to be the best in Laos, all-weather, two lanes, thirty meters 
wide. Until now it has carried only local traffic and road-building loads. 
Chinese building the road are reported to be well-received by the villagers. 
The Chinese personnel appear to limit their activities to road-building, they 
pay for the rice and food they purchase locally, and do not pass out little red 
books, Mao badges, or engage in propaganda. 


Americans have instructions not to fly over the road and not to bomb in its 
vicinity. An Air America C-123 flying over the road by error in December 
1971, disappeared and there was a presumption in the U.S. Mission that it 
had been shot down. Two planes searching for it later were fired on by 
Chinese anti-aircraft. 


The motives of the Chinese in constructing the road are a source of won- 
derment and apprehension to RLG, Thai and American officials. It seems 
likely that the Chinese wish a source of independent influence in Laos, and 
perhaps in Thailand, and access over a good road is a means to attain lever- 
age. Although it is understandable that adversaries of the Chinese suspect 
them of mischief, it is worth recalling how badly Laos needs roads, particu- 
larly in the more poorly developed northern region, probably the reason 


*Lowenstein-Moose Report, p. 21. 
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for right-wing General Phoumi Nosavan’s request for it from the Chinese in 


the early 1960s. 


Tae POLITICAL Picture 


The year 1972 was one of significant political change in Laos. An election 
for the National Assembly was held on January 2, in which only 18 incum- 
bents of a total membership of 59 were returned to office. The election of 41 
new members, an acknowledged surprise to the entrenched political forces, 
could be partly explained by the fact that the election was remarkably honest. 
Rejection of so many of the ruling elite candidates was evidence of the low 
level of manipulation in the election. Indeed, insiders blamed each other for 
laziness in not guiding the election, as in the past. The 41 new members were 
drawn somewhat less from the upper classes and national organizations such 
as the civil service and the army, and more from lower socio-economic 
groups and less-educated circles. The new members seemed less interested 
in international relations than in the fruits of office such as jobs for family 
and allies. Because the new candidates were not organized into effective 
national or regional party groups, the new assembly did not indicate more 
effective political organization on the RLG side, but rather reflected the de- 
cay of the old established forces. Generally they were ambitious individuals 
who focussed their campaigns on local issues. 


Although a National Assembly election in Laos, even a relatively honest 
one, is a limited indicator of broad trends in Lao public opinion, it was 
apparent from these results that voters were expressing dissatisfaction with 
the entrenched political forces. In the southern region, for example, where 
the Champassak clan has long been dominant, 16 of 18 seats were taken by 
new Assembly candidates unconnected with the clan. The voters also seemed 
to be showing a great fatigue for the war, choosing new faces unconnected 
with those groups seen as responsible for sustaining it. Interviews by the 
author in November revealed that a substantial number of the younger edu- 
cated groups were dissatisfied with what they regarded as tired, ee 
leadership. 


The new, unsophisticated and inexperienced Assembly, with stirrings of 
opposition against the establishment, contained its share of members sus- 
ceptible to the enticements of entrenched, self-serving political cliques. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year, the Sananikones, a powerful right-wing political 
family, eager to acquire control, were active in organizing the Assembly in 
opposition to Souvanna Phouma’s government. If successful, they would 
have abandoned Souvanna’s pretentions to neutralism for closer bonds with 
Saigon, Bangkok and Pnom Penh. On at least two occasions, May 22 and 
July 14, they produced political crises which came close to toppling the gov- 
ernment. But Souvanna, with significant external support and astute political 
maneuvering, managed to survive and retain his government intact. The 
most significant external pressure came from the U.S., which was concerned 
that the fall of Souvanna and his succession by right-wing forces would en- 
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danger the prospects for a negotiated solution within Laos. The U.S. Em- 
bassy in Vientiane made quite clear to Souvanna’s enemies and friends that 
a toppling of his government would meet with great dissatisfaction from the 
U.S. Curiously—though perhaps not surprising in Laos—the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Republic of China and North Vietnam, as well as France and 
Great Britain, also made known through diplomatic channels their prefer- 
ence for the continuation of Souvanna’s government over its likely alternative. 
Each of these powers had an interest in an accommodation in Indochina, 
even though their definitions of this accommodation differed, and Souvan- 
na’s government seemed the more suitable to pursue that goal. The message 
was not lost upon Souvanna’s enemies. In late July when talks between the 
RLG and Pathet Lao resumed, Souvanna was recognized, even by his RLG 
political opponents, as being the most qualified to direct the negotiations, 
and the political assault upon him subsided, leaving the government rela- 
tively stable for the rest of the year. 

The political turbulence within the RLG during the first half of the year 
revealed some of its major weaknesses. As mentioned previously, political 
power, divided among powerful families and clans, is spread through the 
diverse regions of the country, with no effective political parties or organiza- 
tions with a national constituency. The most influential institutions politi- 
cally are the army and, to a lesser extent, the bureaucracy. By contrast, the 
PL side is commanded by the People’s Party of Laos which has grown to 
an estimated 12,000 to 14,000 members with cadres in the Army, the Front 
(LPF), the government apparatus, and other institutions of their zone. The 
PL have mobilized their population into a variety of associations which 
function as agencies of training, indoctrination and social cohesion, and as 
groups for the performance of tasks. 

Although the RLG is poor in political organization, it has enjoyed stable 
leadership under Souvanna Phouma since the formation of the Tripartite 
Government by the Geneva Accords of 1962. Souvanna has served as an 
intelligent and astute leader, with invaluable experience, particularly in 
foreign affairs. While he enjoys great respect throughout the country, he 
does not have enthusiastic popular support. During 1972, he continued to 
show his competence in the political maneuvering characteristic of RLG 
politics, mediating between conflicting groups, balancing regional and ethnic 
interests, and acting as respected mediator rather than powerful ruler. A 
principal political asset has been his international support, particularly from 
the U.S. Souvanna reached 71 in 1972, posing the problem of political suc- 
cession that the non-Communist forces must face one day in the not too 
distant future. 

Although since 1962 Souvanna Phouma has been highly dependent upon 
the U.S. in the conduct of foreign affairs, he has attempted to maintain an 
appearance of neutralism. Souvanna’s operating assumption is that the future 
peace of Laos will depend upon agreement among the Great Powers, and 
that Laos must be on friendly terms with all of them. After the announce- 
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ment of President Nixon’s visit to Peking, Souvanna invested significant 
efforts toward improving Lao relations with China. During the summer of 
1972, he was successful in securing Chinese agreement in principle to the 
exchange of ambassadors. Although diplomatic relations had not been rup- 
tured, the Chinese Ambassador had been absent from Vientiane for several 
years. Souvanna dispatched an RLG Ambassador to Peking in November, 
but a Chinese Ambassador had still not been sent to Vientiane by the end of 
the year. In seeking improved relations with his giant neighbor to the north, 
Souvanna was seeking to balance pressures from North Vietnam. He stated 
on numerous occasions that China is Lao’s best neighbor — “a neighbor 
which has not invaded Laos.” Souvanna’s relations with the Soviet Union 
during 1972 remained good. 

There were no drastic economic changes in Laos during 1972—only a 
continuation of the bleak story of 1971. There was continued overwhelming 
dependence upon donor countries, the largest of which by far was the U.S. 
The Lowenstein-Moose report summed up the 197] picture by noting that 
U.S. spending in Laos “in all military and economic assistance including 
that provided by the CIA, was about ten times the Lao national budget.”* 
All but a small segment of foreign aid, as well as internal Lao resources, were 
devoted to the performance of essential services, provision of relief and re- 
settlement assistance to refugees, and commitment of funds to stabilize the 
currency, under pressure from the heavily unfavorable balance of payments. 
Only miniscule resources were committed to economic development in 1972. 


Peace NEGOTIATIONS 


The most hopeful sign of peace in Laos during 1972 was the resumption 
of negotiations in Vientiane between representatives of the PL and RLG. Of 
the three Indochina nations, only in Laos were the opposing sides negotiat- 
ing directly with each other. 

There had been intermittent direct talks between the PL and RLG since 
August 1970, when Souvanna met in Vientiane with PL emissary Prince 
Souk Vongsak to discuss the PL’s five points, first proposed on March 6, 
1970, as the basis for peace in Laos. The five points, which were to remain 
the PL’s principal peace demands through 1972, were, in summary, the 
following: 


1. The U.S. must end intervention and aggression, stop escalation, 


"The U.S. economic assistance program for Laos, Fiscal Year 1972, as proposed to 
Congress, was for $47.3 million. Of this at least 34% was programmed for stabilization 
contributions to the Foreign Exchange Operations Fund (FEOF), 38% was to be de- 
voted to security-related programs, 12% to municipal government services (roads, irriga- 
tion and wells), 10% to social infrastructure (child health, education and rural self- 
help) and 6% to economic development (industry, public administration and agricul- 
tural research). The published figures of U.S. military assistance to Laos were set at 
$251.1 million. Of this figure, the FAR/FAN (including the Lao Air Force) were to 
receive $158.1 million, the Thai irregulars $85.9 million and the Lao irregulars $7.1 
million. (Lowenstein-Moose Report, pp. 22-24.) 
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completely cease the bombing of Lao territory, withdraw totally from 
Laos; 

2. Laos should observe the 1962 Geneva Agreements and the five 
principles of peaceful coexistence; 

3. The LPF affirms respect for the Throne, calls for general elections 
to the National Assembly and the establishment of a democratic Gov- 
ernment of National Union; 

4, Between the restoration of peace and the election, a consultative 
political conference of representatives of all Lao parties concerned 
should meet and set up a provisional coalition government; a security 
zone would be established to insure normal functioning of the consulta- 
tive political conference; 

5. Unification will be achieved through consultation between the Lao 
parties on a basis of equality and national concord; pending unifica- 
tion, no party should resort to force against the other’s territory; pro- 
American forces must withdraw from areas illegally occupied; refugees 
will be compensated and returned to their native areas. 


Little progress had been achieved during these preliminary talks. In answer 
to the LPF call for an immediate cessation of U.S. bombing throughout 
Laos, Souvanna had insisted upon a withdrawal of foreign forces, meaning 
the North Vietnamese, to be supervised by the International Control Com- 
mission (ICC), before a cease-fire would be put into effect throughout Laos. 
The talks were stymied on this issue, demonstrating the importance of the 
roles played by the two principal outside powers. The U.S. would not agree 
to ceasing the bombing of the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos as long as the war 
in South Vietnam continued. On the other hand, the North Vietnamese were 
eager to establish untrammeled access to South Vietnam through Laos. By 
the summer of 1972, it appeared that the two outside powers, now moving 
toward an accommodation in South Vietnam, were prepared to encourage 
their junior allies in Laos to search for a detente. 

Talks in Vientiane: The opening session of the talks, with 10 delegates on 
each side, got underway on October 17 in Vientiane. The PL delegation, said 
to consist of 7 LPF members and 3 Patriotic Neutralists (or Deuanists), 
was headed by General Phoune Sipraseuth, although an “adviser” to the 
delegation, Phoumi Vongvichit, was clearly the more powerful personality. 
The RLG delegation was chaired by Minister of the Interior Pheng Phong- 
savan, designated as a neutralist in the Provisional Government of National 
Union (PGNU) of 1962, and included several other RLG cabinet ministers 
who represented diverse political positions within the RLG. A minor crisis 
developed in the fall when Souvanna decided that only a single RLG cabinet 
minister would attend any negotiating session. When General Phoune de- 
nounced this action, announced that the PL would downgrade their own 
representation at the talks, and departed temporarily from Vientiane, Sou- 
vanna relented and representation on both sides continued as previously. 

The external ambiance of the talks left the impression that the Lao were 
psychologically equipped for reaching an accommodation, especially if en- 
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omy is so bouyant that even strong attempts to slow it seem simply to fuel 
it even more. There is an air of anxiety in Japan, but it is the healthy kind 
that with good leadership can lead to achievement of high expectations. 
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forward to a national coalition regime. He feels the former reluctance of 
the DSP and Komeito to deal with the JCP may now be overcome. The prob- 
lem is that the JCP now is opposed to a joint struggle, except on a case by 
case basis. It now appears that there will be a struggle between these two 
parties, both of which can expect to put the LDP leadership to the test. The 
other opposition parties will be busy searching for answers. The Komeito 
leadership offered to resign to accept responsibility, but they were persuaded 
to stay on due to the lack of suitable replacements. 

. The LDP remained below 50% of the vote for the third straight election. 
‘Tanaka claimed that his thesis was approved by the people, but in those 
rural districts pinpointed for projects, votes for the conservatives declined 
notably. A preelection poll by the League of Women Voters of Japan among 
itsmembers showed that 63% did not look forward to Tanaka’s plan, mostly 
because of pollution, land prices, and benefits accruing primarily to big busi- 
ness.?? 

A factional readjustment also resulted from the election. The Fukuda 
group declined by 11 to about 54, while the Tanaka, Ohira, and Nakasone 
factions all increased-slightly. Exact figures will depend upon which faction 
each of the 12 independents join. 

Based on all the above situations, Tanaka formed his second Cabinet on 
December 22 in record speed, so fast that the traditional “Tento Mura” (tent 
village of reporters) could not even be set up. The Tanaka-Fukuda war is at 
least in a truce stage, since Fukuda joined the other major faction leaders in 
the Cabinet—though in the minor post of Director General of the Adminis- 
trative Management Agency. Miki added the post of Director General of the 
Environment Agency, which has become a crucial agency in the new mood 
for a better life. The Tanaka faction has four posts, Ohira three, Miki two, 
Nakasone two, Fukuda two, minor factions two, and the House of Council- 
lors three. The balance of power continues into the party and Diet, with the 
Secretary General from Tanaka, the Executive Board Chairman from Ohira, 
the Policy Board Chairman from Fukuda, and the Speaker of the Lower 
House from Nakasone. 

It is clear that the Tanaka-Ohira team prevails, with the Prime Minister in 
charge of domestic problems and Ohira over foreign affairs. This team co- 
ordinated the main current faction under both the Ikeda (Ohira’s boss) and 
Sato (Tanaka’s boss) regimes. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Japan has probably made the most clearcut moves to new directions since 
the early 1950s. (1) There is a new type of postwar non-bureaucratic leader. 
(2) The U.S.-Japan tie has come to a full partnership. (3) A mood of multi- 
polarity exists in foreign affairs. (4) The mood at home is increasingly 
towards the comforts of life. (5) The opposition parties are in a new ag- 
gressive mood that borders on concrete alternative programs. (6) The econ- 


*1Janan Times, December 8, 1972. 
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thesis, but not even this seemed to arouse the electorate. There did seem to be 
a spark of interest in the price issue and an emphasis on welfare over growth. 
In this regard, the campaign turned to the concrete differences between the 
two leftist parties, the JSP and JCP, and the LDP. Tanaka promoted welfare 
through economic growth and his opponents spoke of welfare based on 
present economic levels. 

As is the case in all Japanese elections, the struggle is as much within 
parties as between parties, particularly within the LDP. The advent of the 
Fukuda faction in July made it imperative that Tanaka establish one before 
the election. This was accomplished on September 12 under the title of 
““Nanoka-kai” (7th Day Association, thus called because Tanaka was born 
in the 7th year of Taisho and his cabinet was installed on the 7th day of the 
7th month). The second Tanaka-Fukuda war was underway. Each of the other 
faction leaders would likewise seek to increase the size of his faction, and 
given the fact that the LDP was predicted by everyone to lose seats, a rough 
and tumble campaign was inevitable. 

The polls were predicting an increase for the JSP and the JCP and a de- 
crease for the other three parties. The parties themselves made the following 
predictions: the LDP—more than 280; DSP—more than 30; the Komeito— 
at least 47; the JSP—about 110; and the JCP—over 21. At least 21 seats are 
needed to introduce motions and bills. There were fewer candidates than 
ever-—a total of 895 vying for 491 seats. 

The results were far more startling than the campaign. The results shown 
below include the final alignments of the original 14 victorious independents. 


Preelection 
Seats Won % Total Vote Strength 
LDP 284 46.86 297 
JSP 118 21.90 87 
JCP 39 10.49 14 
Komeito 29 8.46 47 
DSP 20 6.98 29 
Independents 1(14) * 5.05% 3 


*indicates original numbers and percentage before affiliation. 


The basic meaning of these figures is that a new kind of opposition has 
emerged. The Communists have tripled their strength in each of the last two 
elections and are now the second opposition party. This is regarded as a 
victory for the moderate leadership of Kenji Miyamoto.”° The JSP leader- 
ship obtained a new lease on life by its showing. Eda Saburo and the rightists 
were expected to challenge for contro] if they won fewer than 100 seats. 
With both moderate parties going down, the proposals for a merger to the 
right rings-hollow. Chairman Narita hopes to lead a joint struggle looking 


2°A good summary of his leadership appears in translation in the Japan Times, Decem- 
ber 22, 1972, taken from Shukan Yomiuri, December 30, 1972. 
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Another proposal from the underdeveloped countries was for expanded 
aid programs and removal of import barriers on goods imported from these 
countries. Thai students backed their demands with a 10-day boycott of 
Japanese goods the last ten days of November. 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS 


. The 1972 general elections coming at the end of the year (December 10), 
were like the culminating movement of a great symphony, being an inter- 
mingling and crescendo of all the themes discussed above. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that it is a very modern work with great dissonance. 

The decision to hold the election was probably easy to make. Despite his 
own denials, Tanaka was urged by both friend and foe to hold an election. 
The Jiji Poll for September showed that public support for the Tanaka 
Cabinet was 56.4% (up from Sato’s 17.3%) .18 The “Tanaka boom” seemed 
sufficient reason to obtain the people’s mandate. 

The campaign platforms were predictable. The LDP called for lower in- 
flation, less pollution, better education, and better relations with more coun- 
tries, especially China. The other parties did likewise. The unique portions 
of the LDP program were (1) strengthening of defenses and continuing the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty and (2) developing Tanaka’s “grand design” 
for redevelopment. The DSP came close to a unique program in its plat- 
form by calling for a “negative” income tax. The JSP, of course, called for 
“unarmed neutrality” buttressed by a series of nonaggression pacts. It at- 
tacked the “grand design” as a “bulldozer” and proposed its “humanism” 
in its stead. The Japan Communist Party (JCP) developed a rather thorough- 
going alternative to the “grand design” as its major tool. The Komeito 
seemed to have been caught unprepared. 

It was predicted quite generally that defense and foreign policy would be 
the big issues. The Fourth Defense Buildup Plan certainly was a concrete 
target. Foreign policy debates had to center on Chinese relations, and every 
party leader, except Miyamoto of the JCP, had made the trek to Peking. 
There was nothing more to talk about nor was there political capital to be 
gained. Tanaka tried, however, by establishing the panda as the party sym- 
bol. When the two pandas arrived in Japan on October 28 from China, they 
were an instant success, with over 18,000 people viewing them the first day 
and 100,000 turned away. Sales of stuffed panda dolls soared.?® Tanaka also 
ceremoniously donned a pair of clean white gloves prior to each speech, 
symbolizing, perhaps, purity, repentance, or, in the old tradition, a total 
lack of program. 

‘Most observers of the campaign felt that the defense issue raised little in- 
terest. In the early part of the campaign a great deal was made of Tanaka’s 


*8Gekkan Yoron Chosa, November 1972, p. 72. The October Yomiuri Poll showed 
Tanaka with 60.5% support, by far the highest ever registered. 

Robert Elegant reported for the Los Angeles Times syndicate that the panda had 
also become the rage in China, with panda badges replacing Mao on lapels. Column in 
the Japan Times, December 17, 1972. 
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He proposed the establishment in 1973 of a- National Development Agency, 
causing some to wonder about the roles of the Economic Planning Agency 
and others in the program. The immediate consequences of the plan were 
two-fold. It became the central issue in the general elections and caused land 
prices throughout Japan to jump by an average eight percent. 

The Economy: One cannot review J apan without considering its economy. 
The year was spent adding up the rise in the price index (expected to in- 
crease 7.4% for the year) and trying to fend off a second yen revaluation 
while trade surpluses continued to mount. 


The following statistics reveal the concern of the world over Japan’s seem- 
ingly unstoppable prosperity. Trade surplus for the year was predicted to be 
9 billion dollars (with the U.S. accounting for 4 billion dollars); the gold 
and foreign exchange reserves had the possibility of reaching 20 billion dol- 
lars; and the real growth rate in the GNP was estimated to be from 9.5% 
to 10.3% (compared to the U.S. real growth of 6.4%). Pressure mounted from 
all sides to take necessary steps. The “7-point program” of May 20 included 
public work outlays, expansion of imports, orderly marketing (voluntary), 
and capital export. On page 10 of the October 5, 1972 Japan Times appears 
the headline, “Gov’t Not Considering Wider Yen Fluctuation.” On the same 
page in the same place on October 6 appears this headline, “10 percent Yen 
Revaluation Seen Early Next Year.” It is not good politics to revalue the 
currency, and Tanaka reiterated regularly in the campaign that it would not 
be done.?® Instead, Nakasone promised drastic steps would be taken, and 
his Ministry of International Trade and Industry began attempts to put 
statutory curbs-on exports from October 21. Automobile exports were to be 
restricted from the first of the year. 

Joseph Reday predicted these measures would have little effect and that 
only another 20% revaluation would be effective, and no one predicted more 
than 10%. Two courses that seemed most logical but extremely difficult, he 
suggested, were (1) to divert capital away from industrial plant building 
(and presumably towards social welfare, as the political campaigners prom- 
ised. and even Keidanren proposed), and (2) to revamp the distribution 
system to permit the real purpose of import liberalization and yen revaluation 
-—that of lower prices on foreign goods—to reach the people.*” The principle 
effect thus far has been to allow greater profits to be taken in the distribution 
system while holding the yen price steady. The Tariff Council at the year’s 
end recommended drastic reductions in protectionist duties on finished 
products as well as reductions to some extent on agricultural products. No- 
tably, they recommended a revamping of the distribution system in line with 
Mr. Reday’s proposal. 


18Jnasmuch as Tanaka predicted the LDP presidential election for October and regu- 
larly insisted that no general election would be held in 1972, one might be tempted to 
take this claim at less than face value. 

471See “Reday Reports,” Japan Times, November 7, 1972. 
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Defense: A perennial issue in Japan is defense. Even China has stopped 
calling Japan militarist, and most other nations are more concerned with 
their economic prowess. But in Japan militarism is a good political issue 
and this was a political year. Thus the move of a 96-man air unit into Tachi- 
kawa Air Base at midnight seemed like a coup d’etat more than a fait ac- 
compli? A “sneak shipment” of supplies into Okinawa (for the agreed 
upon 2,800 man contingent) was similarly regarded as proof of loss of 
civilian control. 

The real issue was the scheduled beginning of the Fourth Defense Buildup 
Plan, calling for a total 1972-76 outlay of 4,630,000 million yen, or nearly 
double the third plan.?* The promise was that expenses for this and the suc- 
ceeding plan would not exceed one percent of the GNP, a sum considered 
by opponents to be extremely high if economic projections were accurate. 

The Tanaka Vision: Tanaka spiced up his campaign for the presidency 
by issuing his plan for development of Japan in mid-June.'4 It became an 
immediate best-seller, with over 400,000 copies sold in July alone. His in- 
augural promise of “a politics of decision and action” centered on the 
normalization of relations with China and the reconstruction of Japan. 
The first task seems easy compared to the second. The main purpose of the 
plan is to balance people and industry across Japan through three basic 
programs. Program one is to construct a high speed rail and highway net- 
work joining all sections within one day’s traveling distance. Program two 
is to remove industrial concentration from tthe Pacific Ocean Belt Zone, 
where one percent of the land area (around Tokyo, Nagoya, and Osaka). 
accounts for 32% of the population and 73% of the industrial product. Pro- 
gram three calls for the construction of new cities of 250,000 each spread 
in a balanced way through the prefectures. His plans call for government in- 
vestment, inducement and restrictive taxes, and solid protection against 
pollution hazards.15 

To implement this long-range plan, Tanaka appointed a 90-member ad- 
visory body known as the Council for Remodeling the Japanese Archipelago. 


12By the end of the year, 270 men and 15 planes were moved in, despite strong oppo- 

sition. By March, 530 ASDF members and 38 planes are scheduled. Tachikawa Mayor 
e was assured that social welfare would be enhanced by potential rescue operations 
in the event of natural disasters. See Japan Times, December 8, 1972. 

*8New equipment is to include 380 tanks, 1970 armored cars, and 154 helicopters for 
the GSDF, 54 ships (total 69,000 tons), 43 aircraft and 34 helicopters for the MSDF, and 
46 Phantom jet fighters for the ASDF. Japan Times, October 10, 1972. 

“Nihon Retto Kaizo-ron (Thesis on the Reconstruction of the Japanese Archipelago), 

Tokyo: Nikkan Kogyo Shimbunsha, 1972. A good review in English can be found in 
Shigeo Omori, “Two Tasks for Tanaka,” Japan Quarterly, Vol. XIX: 4 (October-Decem- 
ber 1972), pp. 403-414. 
- #*Pollution is a continuing problem that grows worse annually. On July 24, a court 
ruling in the “Yokkaichi Asthma case” that responsibility for pollution of the air lay 
with the petrochemical complex in the city of Yokkaichi, added to the 1971 “Itai-Itai” 
disease ruling against Mitsui Mining and Smelting Co. (which was upheld in the Upper. 
Court on August 9). A new Minamata mercury poisoning case began October 12 in 
Kumamoto with 137 plaintiffs filing a damage suit for 1,585 million yen against the 
Chisso Corporation. , re 
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Domestic ISSUES 


Student Violence: The breadth and intensity of violence in Japan was 
markedly lower this year. Mass demonstrations were few and far between, 
reaching their highest level in August and September in protesting the ship- 
ment of tanks and armored personnel carriers from the repair shops at 
Sagamihara back to Vietnam. They successfully prevented their movement 
on the simple basis that movement of such heavy vehicles was contrary to 
Japanese road laws. The tanks were finally moved on November 8 across 
newly reinforced bridges. 


There was one last anti-Okinawa rally in Kanda with some 127 arrests. 
A number of purely local “demos” occurred at various private schools plan- 
ning to raise tuition after several years of student intimidation. Inasmuch 
as the increases apply only to new students, and in view of annual inflation 
from 5 to 10 percent, it was difficult to sustain the protests. 

The extreme left-wing took its worst lumps this year. Beginning on Febru- 
ary 16, the police began nationwide arrests of the Rengo Sekigun-ha (United 
Red Army) leaders. It was climaxed by an assault of 1,328 policemen on a 
lodge near Karuizawa on February 29. The siege had lasted 10 days as the 
police tried to gas and water bomb the five terrorists into surrendering 
themselves and their female hostage. Two policemen were killed in the final 
clash. 


The worst was yet to come. Over the next month the police were to un- 
earth 14 bodies of Sekigun-ha and Keihin Ampo Kyoto members who had 
been murdered by their fellow members—mostly for factional differences 
over policy—-one common treatment being to tie them naked in the freezing 
weather until they died of exposure. A frightening subscript is that the lone 
survivor of the suicide squad in the Lod Airport massacre in Tel Aviv on 
May 30, criticized the Red Army for its unwillingness to confront death, 
and chose Yukio Mishima as the true Japanese who could face death for a 
higher goal.?4 

The deaths did not stop here, for on the night of November 8 a student of 
Waseda University was lynched by Kakumaru-ha (Revolutionary Marxist 
faction) students for spying for the rival Chukaku-ha (Middle Core faction). 
The act was perpetrated in Classroom No. 128 of the School of Literature. 
School officials were prevented by students from even entering to save a 
student’s life. 

Non-aligned students took matters into their own hands, first subjecting 
Kakumaru-ha members to a 17-hour kangaroo court and later voting them 
out of office (depriving them of five million yen collected from the students). 
The University did not recognize the new regime, and the radicals seemed 
willing to struggle to maintain their leadership (and money). The school 
did manage to reopen on November 30, with a much more subdued student 
body. 


“Japan Times, July 30, 1972. 
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ple for the “great trouble” Japan had imposed on them in the war. Formal 
exchange of the documents came on September 29. 

All year long Japan’s largest companies had been establishing their own 
special relations with the mainland. The top men from Fuji Bank, Nippon 
Steel Corporation, various Mitsubishi companies, and others preceded Ta- 
naka by several months. The “friendly firms” that had previously been the 
go-betweens were now to be replaced by the companies themselves in the 
trade approaching one billion dollars in two-way exchange. 


What about Taiwan? With an investment of 97 million dollars and Tai- 
wan’s total trade said to be equal to that of mainland China, and growing 
faster, it was unlikely that Japan had intentions of a total divorce.® A great 
deal of quite bitter denunciation preceded and followed normalization with 
the mainland, and the LDP “hawks” did what they could to forestall the in- 
evitable. Former Foreign Minister Shiina was sent to Taipei on September 
17 as a special envoy to explain the new moves, but he was a very unwel- 
come guest, as evidenced by his being pelted by pieces of bread at the air- 
port. Perhaps the weapons were symbolic of what was to follow.*® 

The natural conclusion was the termination of ties, made official by the 
departure from Tokyo of Ambassador Peng Meng-chi on November 28. His 
Japanese counterpart, Atsushi Uyama, however, was confident on his return 
to Tokyo that “close ties” would continue. On December 1 these close ties 
were enhanced by the formation of the Japan-Taiwan Interchange Associa- 
tion, sponsored by the Federation of Economic Associations (Keidanren) 
and managed by a former ambassador to Taiwan. On the Taiwan side, a 
“civic group” organized the East Asia Relations Association to perform the 
same functions (issuing visas, trade licenses, and protecting interests). Both 
groups were receiving subsidies and cooperation from their respective gov- 
ernments and certainly from their business communities. It looked as if a 
new set of “friendly trading firms” would have to be established. 

Relations with the Soviet Union: Japan’s relations with the Soviet Union 
were more active than usual this year, and more amicable. The foreign 
minister talks were resumed after several years, with a smiling Gromyko’s 
January visit to Tokyo. Ohira returned the visit in October, at which time 
preliminary talks for a peace settlement were begun, although the fact that 
the final communique made no mention of the territorial issue (Japan’s basic 
condition) indicates that the talks remained in the preliminary stages. In 
between the two sets of talks, the annual fishing agreement was completed 
in record time in April. Very serious talks were also held on Japan-Soviet 
joint development of the Tyumen oil fields in Siberia, and even the U.S. 
might become a partner in this enterprise. 


*See Leonard Pratt, “Difficult Days for Taiwan,” Japan Times, June 27, 1972. (AP dis- 
patch from Taipei). 

*°The LDP had a difficult time lining up travelling companions for Shiina, while there 
was a clamor to visit the Great Wall and its environs. See Masaru Ogawa, “Our Times,” 
Japan Times, September 18, 1972. 
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the reversion freed Japan to look northward to the Soviet Union for the 
return of its “Northern Territories” above Hokkaido. 


Relations with China: The U.S.-China communique of February 27 
brought forth a variety of reactions in Japan, ranging from Prime Minister 
Sato’s anxiety to the Japan Communist Party’s criticism of China’s weakness 
in hosting the leading imperialist nation. The more general reaction was that 
nothing should now deter Japan from creating its own opportunity to go even 
one step further to complete normalization of relations. The LDP “doves” 
were aglow with the possibility, especially former Foreign Minister Fujiyama 
who had been officially chastised for his own suprapartisan activities in 
favor of normalization. 


There was no shortage of go-betweens for the coming wedding; Demo- 
cratic Socialist Party (DSP) Chairman Ikko Kasuga left for Peking on 
March 29, and in a communique accepted China’s usual three basic prin- 
ciples for Sino-Japanese normalization, including that Peking is the sole 
lawful government and that Taiwan is an inseparable part of its territory. 
He was told that Sato’s government was hostile, thus making it meaningless 
to consult with it. 


The next visitor was Takeo Miki, a man highly desirous of becoming the 
Premier to restore relations. He returned enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of normalization and anxious to help the LDP find a similar consensus on 
this “natural conclusion.” 

The Komeito mission was next, returning to Japan in late May with the 
message that Peking was anxious to invite a new Prime Minister more 
friendly towards the three principles. Sato noted this “softening” and an- 
nounced for the first time, on May 25, in response to a question in the Diet, 
that he regarded the Peking regime as the “only lawful government of 
China.’’8 

It did not take long for Tanaka as the new Prime ‘Minister to let it be 
known he was “more friendly.” It was the trend of the times, he said, and 
he appointed a Foreign Minister anxious to exploit that trend. Chou En-lai 
welcomed these new voices and on July 17 indicated to the former Japanese 
Socialist Party (JSP) Chairman Sasaki that he would welcome Tanaka’s 
visit. In a true courtship pattern, the Chief Cabinet Secretary welcomed the 
welcome and on July 18 the Japanese Government said that it “fully under- 
stands” China’s three principles. The Government then offered to fly home a 
visiting Shanghai ballet troupe. After a few weeks of further negotiation, 
and after a consensus was literally wrung out of the LDP through its Council 
for the Normalization of Japan-China Relations, Tanaka, on August 1l, 
formally accepted an invitation from Chou En-lai to visit China in the near 
future with an objective of normalization of relations. 

On September 25, Tanaka arrived in Peking, promptly agreeing to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations, and even extended an apology to the Chinese peo- 





~ 84 sahi Shimbun, May 25, 1972. 
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September 29. A side effect, of course, was the breaking off of relations with 
the Republic of China on Taiwan. A brief survey of these meetings and events, 
follows. : 

Relations with the United States: The year began with Japan preparing for. 
the summit conference with President Nixon at San Clemente on January 6 
and 7. For Nixon, this was one of a series of conferences with heads of allied 
states. Its importance to Japan was that it was the only one held in the “home” 
of the President and this represented a kind of an “apology” for failure to 
consult before the decision to visit China. The key item, of course, was to 
consult on Nixon’s upcoming visit to Peking. Other agenda items were the. 
date for the Okinawa reversion, the international economic situation follow- 
ing the “dollar shock” and the yen revaluation, and the general problems of 
the new era of multipolar international relations. 


The conference resulted in a simple six-point communique stating only 
that international tensions were relaxing, that Okinawa would revert May 15, 
and that the U.S. would not introduce atomic weapons on Japanese territory. 
There was no word about China or Taiwan, even though they were the likely 
center of attention and conversation. 

In January, Robert S. Ingersoll, Board Chairman of Borg-Warner, was 
appointed U.S, Ambassador to Japan, reflecting Nixon’s quite accurate view 
that pending problems were now primarily in business and economics. This 
is true, also, as we shall see, of Japan’s relations with China (both of them) 
and the Soviet Union. In spite of this principal concern, Ingersoll found 
himself concerned with a large number of non-economic issues, particularly 
those concerned with the “prior consultation” clause of the U.S.-Japan Secur- 
ity Treaty. 

The August 31-September 1 meeting in Hawaii between Prime Minister 
Tanaka and President Nixon was a reversal of the January meeting, with the 
Japanese now about to visit Peking, While the U.S. was certainly interested 
in that visit and Japan’s possible normalization of relations with China, the 
big issue was the rapidly mounting U.S. trade deficit to Japan, heading for a 
record four billion dollars. 

The summit communique included a mutual pat on the back for “easing 
tensions” through visits to Peking (with Tanaka’s yet to come, of course). 
The Security Treaty was also reaffirmed, but the statement clearly avoided 
the touchy issue of whether the defense of Taiwan from Japan was still in- 
cluded, as it had been in the 1969 Washington talks. Both nations agreed to 
“move toward a better equilibrium in their balance of payments and trade 
positions,” with Japan promising to purchase in excess of one billion dollars 
of various special items as a stop gap measure. 

The reversion of Okinawa was a momentous occasion. It not only brought 
tears to the eyes of many Japanese, including Prime Minister Sato, but it also 
clearly marked the beginning of what Vice-President Agnew called a “full 
partnership.” In spite of continuing concern over the movement of several 
thousand Self Defense Force personnel and the occasional landing of B-52s, 
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named Deputy Prime Minister. ‘The post of party vice-president, given only 
to senior neutral faction bosses who can serve as mediators, went to Etsusa- 
buro Shiina, the heir of the Kawashima faction (the man last holding the 
post). 

Fukuda refused a post for himself and would not allow his two followers 
to assume their positions until a week later. This was only after Fukuda had 
consolidated the Shuzan Club (the remnants of the Sato faction), his own 
faction, and the Sonoda faction into a new faction known as the “Yoka-kai” 
(Eighth Day Association, for the July 8 founding day). This made it by far 
the largest faction in the Lower House, numbering 65. With Tanaka’s own 
faction only third in size, Fukuda was in a strong position to make demands 
and to battle in the general elections that were to follow in December." 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

There is no question that Asian international politics is in a period of 
rapid change. The Japanese speak occasionally of a tripolar world of the 
United States, China, and the Soviet Union. But gradually the talk is more 
of a multipolar world, with Japan showing that an economic power can 
participate on par with military powers. Japan’s objectives are clearly to 
preserve and expand its trade relationships. As Foreign Minister in January 
1972, Fukuda called peace “the supreme order for Japan’s prosperity.”® His 
successor, Masayoshi Ohira, the current architect of Japan’s foreign policy, 
presented what seems to be his basic philosophy in a speech in Osaka on 
January 25. He felt that the U.S. was moving towards a constriction of its 
world role and that Japan was now an equal partner and in a position to 
say “yes” or “no” clearly in international politics. He foresaw that there 
were troublesome negotiations ahead with the U.S., China, and the U.S.S.R., 
but all three would have to learn that Japan has its own position. The key 
problem would be a balance of the internal and external economic situations.* 

Illustrative of both multipolarity and the above objectives, Japan held 
summit and minister level conferences during the year as follows: (1) in 
January, Nixon-Sato talks at San Clemente; (2) in January, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko in Tokyo; (3) in August-September, Tanaka-Nixon in 
Hawaii; (4) in September, Prime Minister Heath in Tokyo; (5) in Sep- 
tember, Tanaka-Chou in Peking; and (6) in October, Foreign Minister 
Ohira in Australia, New Zealand, the U.S. and Moscow. One might well add 
Dr. Kissinger’s two visits (in June and August) as “near summit” talks. 

Key achievements during the year were the reversion of Okinawa on May 


15 and the establishment of relations with the Peoples Republic of China on 








“Members of both the LDP and the opposition parties were in agreement on an early 
election. If Fukuda had won, the election was expected to follow a spring 1973 Diet 
session in which he could build a successful record. Interviews were by the author in 
June 1972 at the Diet office building. 

*Tokyo Shimbun, January 3, 1972. 

"Nihon Keizai Shimbun, January 26, 1972. Translated in the Daily Translations of the 
Japanese Press, American Embassy, Tokyo. 
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that the nickname was more than poetry. With five strong candidates, it was 
clear that no one could win the majority of the 476 delegates. The spring 
was spent, therefore, not in helping Sato complete an honorable term by 
getting two “must bills” through the Diet (both failed, despite a three week 
extension into June), but in intra-party maneuvering for votes. 

Apart from his obvious asset of aggressiveness, there were three keys to 
Tanaka’s successful bid. The first was to form his own faction. He began 
with only a group within the Sato faction. The other main group was led by 
LDP Secretary General Hori, who supported Fukuda. With Sato also con- 
ceded to favor Fukuda, Tanaka surprised the political world when 81 mem- 
bers of the Sato faction from both houses met on the evening of May 9 to 
pledge their support to him. Takeo Kimura and Tomisaburo Hashimoto led 
this “insurrection” and were to be rewarded in the new setup for their efforts. 
Sato admitted on June 19 that he had failed to arrange a compromise with 
his two followers, telling them to put up “an open and fair fight.” 

Tanaka’s second key was either to neutralize or to garner the support of 
the five smaller factions. Interestingly, not one of the five bosses was able to 
deliver a solid bloc of votes. The younger Diet members, however, exerted 
strong pressure for Tanaka, feeling their own chances for reelection would 
be enhanced. Ultimately, three of the neutral factions supported Tanaka. 

The third key was to build a “stop Fukuda” coalition with the other can- 
didates, the promise being that whoever was in the runoff against Fukuda 
would gain the support of the others. The payoff for the coalition was par- 
ticipation in the new mainstream leadership. The mainstay of the coalition 
was, and is, what is termed the “Tanaka-Ohira Axis.” As early as February, 
elements of the two groups were already “consulting” with each other. The 
breakthrough came on June 29 when Nakasone withdrew in favor of Tanaka, 
delivering a large bloc of votes. The alliance was formalized publicly on 
July 2, by all four leaders at a press conference, with Ohira proclaiming it 
to be a long-range coalition for readjusting the ways of party management.‘ 

On the first ballot the votes were Tanaka, 156; Fukuda, 150; Ohira, 101; 
and Miki, 69. The final vote was 282 for Tanaka and 190 for Fukuda. The 
“four-power” coalition went into effect on July 6 when Tanaka became Prime 
Minister. He made Hashimoto the Secretary General, a reward for bringing 
in the majority of the Sato faction. The Ohira faction was awarded the post 
of Executive Board Chairman and the Nakasone faction the Policy Board 
Chairmanship. In the new Cabinet formed on July 7, the division of posts 
was four for Tanaka, three for Ohira, and two each for Miki, Nakasone, 
and Fukuda. The minor factions each received one. Each of the coalition 
leaders received a major post. Ohira was named Foreign Minister and Naka- 
sone became Minister of International Trade and Industry (replacing Ta- 
naka, but still disappointed at not becoming either Finance Minister or 
Secretary General, primarily in terms of future power). Miki was later 


*Japan Times, June 20, 1972. 
“Yomiuri Shimbun, July 3, 1972. 


JAPAN 1972: 
NEW FACES 
AND NEW FRIENDS 


/ Lee W. Farnsworth* 


A. equally suitable title to this article would have been: “Japan: On 
White Gloves and Pandas,” for this was the year that the “new face,” Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka, campaigned in the general elections wearing white 
gloves and his party adopted the panda bear as its “mascot,” symbolizing 
Tanaka’s visit to the Peoples Republic of China and the pandas presented 
by that nation to the Japanese people. This article will lay equal stress on 
the domestic scene surrounding the important changes in political leader- 
ship and those related to the new relationships to the world and China.? 


A New Prime MINISTER `> 


Prime Minister Sato began the year with only 23.4% public support of 
his Cabinet, and by June this had fallen to its lowest point ever, 17.3%.? It 
was clear that the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) would have to choose a 
new president shortly after the spring Diet session. By then, Sato’s “final 
duty” would have been completed—the reversion of Okinawa on May 15. 
He no doubt would have desired to have the “China problem” resolved as 
another “final duty,” but his time was past. 

Sato would also liked to have chosen his own successor, but power was 
fleeing from him as fast as his popularity. The five candidates to succeed 
him were Takeo Miki, Yasuhiro Nakasone, Masayoshi Ohira (replacing 
Shigesaburo Maeo as the former Ikeda faction’s candidate), Takeo Fukuda, 
and Kakuei Tanaka. The race came to be popularly known as the “Sankaku 
Daifuku,” a play on the characters from all the names except Nakasone, and 
referring to a triangular shaped fortune cake. From the beginning, however, 
it was clearly a race between “Kaku-san” (Tanaka) and Fukuda, with 
Fukuda in the early lead, primarily based upon Sato’s clear preference for 
him. Tanaka is known as the “bulldozer,” and Fukuda was going to learn 


*The writer wishes to thank the Brigham Young University Research Division for 
research funds which contributed to a visit to Japan in connection with this project. 

It should be emphasized that societies do not exist in annualized compartments any 
more than that a new generation of human beings comes marching in every twenty years. 
For this reason a good preview for this article is last year’s article: “Japan: the Year of 
the Shock,” Asian Survey, Volume XII: 1 (January, 1972), pp. 46-55. 

These figures are from the monthly Jiji Poll. See Gekkan Yoron Chosa, March and 
August 1972 (Tokyo: Government Printing Office). 
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leaders, both Mainlander and Taiwanese, prefer “autonomy” within the 
PRC to an independent, but possibly diplomatically and economically iso- 
lated, status? 

Although the major decisions will be made in Peking and Taipei, the 
formula by which Washington recognizes Peking will be important. If 
Taipei is willing to accept a compromise such as “one China, two govern- 
ments,” the changes in Taiwan’s future will probably be less drastice than 
otherwise. 





J. BRUCE JACOBS was in Taiwan during 1972 conducting feld research. 
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other nations. Then, the Nixon-Chou communique delivered the death blow: 
“The United States acknowledges that all Chinese on either side of the 
Taiwan Strait maintain there is but one China and that Taiwan is a part of 
China. The United States government does not challenge that position.” 

Not long after that February 27 bombshell, prominent leaders of the 
Taiwanese Independence movement began coming home or going “over 
there.” Ch’iu Yung-han, a famous financial wizard known in Japan as Kyu 
Eikan, returned on April 2 and by mid-October, even after the Taipei- 
Tokyo break, had led four groups totalling over 200 Japanese businessmen 
on trips investigating the island’s investment potential. Ch’iu’s descriptions 
of Taiwan led Fu Chin-ch’iian, the famous literary critic who is assisting 
Yukio Mishima’s widow in compiling her husband’s manuscripts, to return 
September 10.7? 

Ironically some Taiwanese now believe the best hope for an independent 
Taiwan is not a Republic of Taiwan, but a reformed Nationalist Taiwan 
which would still call itself the Republic of China. At least in the near 
future, this second alternative seems most credible. 

The third and fourth alternatives, both envisioning Taiwan as an integral 
part of a unified China, appear unlikely for the foreseeable future. National- 
ists admit their recovery of the Mainland will be seventy per cent political 
and thirty per cent military and that Nationalist forces can be successful 
only if an uprising occurs on the Mainland. Yet, if the Communist govern- 
ment did not fall during the divisive Cultural Revolution, how can one expect 
a major rebellion soon? On the other hand, the Communists do not have the 
amphibious capability to invade well-defended Taiwan and the only military 
alternative, the use of nuclear weapons to “liberate” (and annihilate) com- 
patriots, would be an extremely “antagonistic contradiction.” 

The most Chinese solution would be an agreement between the two sides 
providing for a locally autonomous Taiwan province within the framework 
of the People’s Republic. The Nationalists and Communists have made many 
agreements in their intimately intertwined histories of the last half-century, 
but probably such an agreement would have to await the passing to the 
Western Paradise of the Chiang-Mao generation, for personal enmities, 
deaths of loved ones, and betrayed trusts remain too vivid.?* 

Two questions hold the key within this framework. First, what degree of 
attachment for the Mainland does the incoming generation of Taiwan’s 
leaders, which has made its reputation on Taiwan, retain (and what is the 
resolution of the incoming generation of Communists to reincorporate 
Taiwan within the Chinese national framework)? Second, will Taiwan’s 


e: 


a Fu’s Japanese penname is Hiroshi Shimazaki. The ROC government set an important 
precedent in October 1971 by allowing one of three former Taiwanese Independence 
leaders to return to Tokyo to continue his doctoral studies. Most of the 1972 returnees 
have continued to reside in Japan. 

*8The new talks between the Koreans, as well as between the Vietnamese and Ger- 
mans, further support the proposition that blood is thicker than ideology. 
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b) The 51 new:Legislative Branch members join 425 old members, a 
12% increase. The 53 National Assemblymen join 1392 old mem- 
bers, a 4% increase. The 15 new Control Branch members join 65 
old members, a 23% increase. 

c) Percentage of seats Nationalist Party members may not contest; 
actual percentage of non-Nationalists elected may be higher. 


closings of “hostess” establishments and a steep decline in invitations sent 
through the mails indicate the reforms go beyond headlines.?° 

Chiang’s reforms did not stop with civil servants. In the course of 
smashing a major smuggling ring, important officers in the Taiwan Garrison 
Command, the island’s major security agency, were publicly arrested and 
sentenced. The Garrison Command also lost face when its control ‘over 
visa issuance was shifted to the Interior Ministry in late August. 

Why such major changes with the accession of Chiang Ching-kuo? In 
the past, those charged with responsibility have often lacked the power 
necessary to carry out their duties. The State Department, to use an Ameri- 
can analogy, cannot perform all its responsibilities because foreign nations 
know the power is in Kissinger’s hands. Chiang Ching-Kuo now has both 
power and responsibility. When he forbade civil servants from patronizing 
nightclubs, it took only a phone call to insure the rule was more than just a 
slogan. 

Strong efficient government does not necessarily mean oppressive govern- 
ment. For the first time in many years there was no news of political arrests, 
although early in the year some well-known dissenters were tried. and 
sentenced to stiff terms.” 


THE FUTURE? 


Politicians and pundits foresee five possible futures for Taiwan: (1) an 
independent Taiwan, neither Nationalist nor Communist; (2) a continua- 
tion of the present Nationalist Taiwan alongside the Communist Mainland; 
(3) a Nationalist Taiwan as part of a recovered ROC; (4) a “liberated” 
Taiwan as part of a united PRC; and (5) a Nationalist Taiwan ; possessing 
autonomy within the framework: of Communist China. 

Although difficult to judge from Taiwan itself, apparently 1972 brought 
the elimination of the first alternative as a realistic possibility. Advocates of 
an independent Taiwan had frankly admitted the necessity for United States 
defense support, which they felt would be forthcoming because of the 
United States’ anti-PRC policy. In recent years, however, the Vietnam 
tragedy has taught Americans to be wary of involvement in the politics of 


2°Yn the rural corner of Taiwan where the author is conducting extended field re- 
search, the visiting of winchouses and hosting of big banquets by civil servants has 
decreased sharply. 

21“ A broad-Minded Bench,” Far Eastern Economic Review, LXXVI:18 (April 29, 
1972), p. 15. On August 15 Quintin Yuyitung was publicly released at the end of his 
term and allowed to tour the United States; his brother, however, must finish the re- 
maining year of his sentence. For the case, see Jacobs, “Recent,” p. 151. 
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Se 
a 
T 
3 
ja 
5 
Z 
Party Central Standing Comm. 
Before March 10 a 
After March 10 14 
Party Administrative Leaders 
Before May 15 ` a 
After May 15 25 
Cabinet 
Before May 29 a 
After May 29 , 47 
Legislative Branch: 
Party Nominees b 
National Assembly: 
Party Nominees b 
Judicial Branch: 
New appointees a 
Examination Branch 
Appointed 1966 a 
After Sept. 1 48 
Provincial Government Council 
Before June 7 a 
After June 7 68 
Provincial Assembly 
Elected 1968 a 
Party Nominees 70 
County Executives 
Elected 1968 a 
Party Nominees 83 


Notes: 
a) not applicable or not obtained. 
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52-72 10 
52-72 14 
51-70 10 
38-68 19 
53-70 17 
49-68 32 
31-68 88 
28-66 91 
41-64 60 
55-75 5 
47-81 5 
39-72 65 
40-65 58 
26-86 94 
28-69 97 
38-70 100 
33-57 100 


Non-Nationalist Party, % 


Women, % 
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2D; > 


16 15° 


Number (N) 


20 
18 
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The new council membership: appears to be improved substantially. 
Thirteen of the nineteen, including five of the seven key leaders, were new 
appointments. A retirement age of 65 was enacted and average age is now 
only 51, the average age of the seven key leaders dropping from 59 to 52. 
Furthermore, the council is finally graced with a woman. As in the past, 
an aborigine also holds a seat. However, only three of the nine non-council 
department posts were filled by newcomers. 


The absence of a large increase in the number of Taiwan-born was a 
disappointment. Only three of the seven key leaders, the same as before the 
new appointments, are Taiwanese. The percentage of Taiwanese councillors 
actually decreased while only one-third of the nine non-council department 
heads is Taiwanese. 


The Nationalist Party nominations for Provincial Assembly will have a 
very high percentage of new members.?® Because many of the old Provincial 
Assemblymen sought central parliamentary posts, only eighteen of the sixty 
nominees are incumbents. The sixty range in age from 28 to 69, averaging 
45. Only two are Mainlanders and eight are women. At least eight of the 
seventy-three seats in the next Assembly are reserved for non-Nationalists. 


The county executiveship (and mayoral equivalent) , because it is Taiwan’s 
highest elected executive office and because there are only twenty available, 
is Taiwan’s most important elective post. The party thus made a special 
effort to pick top quality nominees. Very high turnover was expected because 
fourteen of the twenty incumbents were ineligible for re-election due to the 
new age-maximum of sixty-one, the two-term limit, and promotion to pro- 
vincial government executive positions, but the party nominees announced 
September 22 included only three of the six eligible incumbents. The party 
nominees are quite young and all are Taiwanese, but all are male. Un- 
precedented was the deliberate allocation of one post to a non-Nationalist. 


REFORM: “No LONGER A SLOGAN” 


Since Chiang Ching-kuo acceded to the premiership, reform has pene- 
trated more deeply than just surface personnel changes. On June 8, in order 
to reduce unholy alliances between civil servants and businessmen, Chiang 
issued Ten Rules of Reform to all civil servants forbidding, among other 
things, the patronization of establishments with “hostesses” and the prepara- 
tion of large, extravagant banquets for weddings and funerals. Those civil 
servants who visited the forbidden establishments the next few days learned 
reform was “no longer a slogan.” Police entered nightclubs and winehouses 
around the island, checked identification cards, and recorded the names of 
the civil servants present. Three such records engendered instant dismissal. 
At the same time, several officials, including some very important ones, 
were cashiered for hosting extravagant wedding banquets. The numerous 


*°The election of the Provincial Assemblymen and county executives (see below) took 
place December 23, too late for inclusion of election results in this article. 
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Debate finally ceased with the June 29 announcement of the concrete 
replenishment plans, which contained four disappointments. First, the total 
of 119 new members to be added to the bodies was considerably less than 
April and May leaks had forecasted. Second, the election process of the 
twenty-three new central parliamentarians to be chosen by the memberships 
of various vocational, professional, and women’s associations is much more 
susceptible to party contro] than are popular elections. Third, twenty Over- 
seas Chinese members will be appointed by the President. Fourth, the new 
National Assemblymen will be chosen in almost six years, rather than just 
before their next scheduled meeting. 

The party nominations announced September 22 soothed some of these 
disappointments. Ages were rather low, Mainlanders few, and women fairly 
numerous. The prohibiting of party members from running for certain seats 
assured, non-Nationalists at least a portion of the positions.1% 

The changes in the final two central government branches were more 
mixed. The new appointments to Judicial Branch vacancies showed con- 
sideration for youth, the Taiwan-born, and women. However, the appoint- 
ment to new six-year terms of Examination Branch members, contrary to 
predictions, continued the one member per province tradition, thus pre- 
venting an increase in the Taiwanese representation." 

At the provincial and county levels important and thorough E also 
took place. Hsieh Tung-min, the 65 year-old Provincial Assembly Speaker, 
became the first Taiwan-born governor since Japan ceded Taiwan to China 
in 1945 and the first civilian in the post since 1957.1" 

The Taiwan Provincial Government is run by a council of nineteen made 
up of seven key leaders (the governor, secretary-general, and five depart- 
ment heads) and twelve members “without portfolio” while an additional 
nine department heads do not serve on the council.*® Until-now the non- 
portfolio council post was a sinecure. A writer in the provincial party news- 
paper called the council a “mute cabinet,”2? while another writer stated that 
talent among the hundred or so councillors of the past twenty years was as 
rare as “a phoenix hair or a unicorn horn.”18 
Publication schedule does not allow inclusion of the actual December 23 election 


results, Control Branch members, elected by the province-level assemblies, will be nom- 
inated and elected in early 1973. 

“The new members were appointed by the President August 2, 1972 and confirmed 
by the Control Branch on August 10. Sun K’o is often referred to as Sun Fo, the Can- 
tonese pronunciation of his name. 

15The appointments of Hsieh and of a forty-four year-old Taiwanese county executive, 
Chang Feng-hsii, to be Mayor of Taipei, were announced May 29. 

Article 113 of the Constitution which mandates popularly elected provincial governors 
has yet to be implemented; the central government makes all high-level provincial 
government appointments. 

2°The Judicial Branch appointments were announced June 26 while the Examination 
Branch appointments were announced August 2 and approved August 10. 

**{Chao| Ch’iu-pai in Chung-hua jih-pao (China Daily nes June 5, 1972, p. 2. 

*®Shen K’uang-shih in J’ai-wan jih-pao, June 8, 1972, p..2 
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61 remains above the 1958 average age of 60 and the 1950 average of 50. 

Less change took place, however, at the less visible vice-ministerial level. 
Although four of the eight political vice-ministers announced June 7 were 
new appointees, two had simply shifted over from their ministry’s ad- 
ministrative vice-ministerial post. Average age dropped only from 61 to o 
and none of the eight is Taiwan-born. 

The year’s second most important reform attempted to revitalize the 
three Central Parliamentary Organs (the Legislative Branch, Control 
Branch, and National Assembly) which, along with the President’s personal 
entourage, are Taiwan’s last bastions of superannuation. Because of the 
“1 mpracticability of holding an election on the mainland now,” the original 
noe and six-year terms of the central parliamentarians elected in 1947 and 
1948 have been extended indefinitely. Partly because some members did not 
come to Taiwan, but mostly due to mortality, only half of the original 
National Assemblymen and Legislative Branch members and one-third of 
the Control Branch members remain. The average age of these survivors is 
63 in the National Assembly, 67 in the Legislative Branch, and 73 in 
the Control Branch. Naturally work efficiency suffered. Only in December 
1969, with the election of twenty-eight new central parliamentarians, did 
any new blood enter these bodies. The new incumbents, however, accounted 
for only one-seventieth of the total memberships and, furthermore, also 
possessed indefinite terms. 

The central parliamentary reforms were carried out in a series of stages. 
Although there were the 1969 supplementary elections, debate on the ques- 
tion before the UN defeat tended to remain timid and tentative.?? 

The UN defeat clearly pushed the question to a new stage. Within two 
days, the seven hundred leaders attending the emergency Nationalist Party 
meeting passed a resolution asserting: “In accordance with the demo- 
cratic and constitutional governmental system, the central parliamentary 
organs should be further replenished in order to strengthen their ability to 
represent the people in overseeing the government.” A flood tide of opinions 
then drenched the press. 

Part of the debate ended March 17 when the National Assembly amended 
the Temporary Provisions of the Constitution enabling the free areas to 
elect new central parliamentarians in excess of their constitutional: quotas 
and providing that the new incumbents would be subject to the Constitu- 
tion’s three and six-year terms. 


Professor Chou Tao-chi in Tung-fang tsa-chih (The Eastern Miscellany), II:12 
(June 1969), pp. 12-14; ibid., IV :11 (May 1, 1971); and T’ien-sheng (Echo of the Han), 
1:3 (July 1971), pp. 2-7 suggested some concrete, albeit strained, proposals. which were 
attacked by Ch’en Shao-t’ing in Ta-hsiieh tsa-chih (The Intellectual), No. 46 (October 
1971), pp. 13-16. Ch’en’s article, which urged that all central parliamentarians face re- 
election by popular vote in the free areas, created such a stir that the magazine went 
through five printings. The record of a well-attended but unpublicized debate between 
eee on Ch’en at National Taiwan University appears in ibid., No. 49 (January meh 
pp. 80-9 
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age and increaséd the party “cabinet’s” educational level.® The appointment 
of people who had never served as professional party cadres to these top- 
level party posts did represent an important change. (Details of all party 
and government personnel changes have been collected in the Table.) 

Another event early in the year, the re-election of President Chiang Kai- 
shek to his fifth consecutive six-year term, came as no surprise after five 
resolution-filled’ months declaring his indispensibility. In fact, all sectors of 
the leadership welcomed Chiang’s continuation in office. His re-election 
solaced the conservatives by symbolizing stability and continuity amidst the 
-vast changes both abroad and at home while the imprimatur given the do- 
mestic reforms by his presence in office reduced conservative opposition to 
the liberals’ programs. 

-© Vice-President Yen Chia-kan, 67, was re-elected to his second six-year 
term. In contrast to 1966, extensive lobbying by the party assured his re- 
election by a comfortable margin.*° 

The year’s key event was the appointment of Chiang Kai-shek’s eldest son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo, as Premier. His power made possible the major person- 
nel changes which followed and seems to have improved the efficiency of 
Taiwan’s government as well (see below). Furthermore, through his blood 
relationship with his father, Chiang provides a psychological tie to the 
Mainland at a time all of Taiwan’s active leaders, having made their repu- 
tations on Taiwan, lack close identification with the Nationalists’ Mainland 
period. 

The important cabinet changes showed four features in addition to Chiang 
Ching-kuo’s appointment.’! First, Taiwan-born doubled in number and 
increased in status. Chiang Ching-kuo’s old post of Vice-Premier was delib- 
erately allocated to a Taiwanese. A Taiwanese also heads the Interior Min- 
istry, a “Taiwanese” post since the first Taiwan-born entered an ROC cabinet 
in 1960. 

Taipei Mayor Kao Yii-shu’s appointment as Minister of Communications 
gives the ROC its first non-partisan cabinet member since Wang Yiin-wu’s 
service as Vice-Premier in 1958-1963. However, no member of the Youth 
Party or the Democratic-Socialist Party, the two official minority parties, 
has served in a cabinet since 1951. 

Turnover, the third feature, was high. Nine of the thirteen substantive 
posts changed hands, most of the holdovers being in the successful eco- 
nomics fields. 

Lastly, a new retirement age of 70 accounted for half of the eight de- 
partures. Age range and average declined although the new average of 








` °These changes were announced May 15. At all levels of the party apparatus, only 
college graduates are now being appointed as professional party cadres. 

*°Chiang and Yen were nominated by the party March 10, re-elected by the National 
Assembly March 21 and March 22, and inaugurated May 20. 

uIn anticipation of the new Presidential term, the Yen cabinet resigned May 11. 
The President’s May 20 nomination of Chiang Ching-kuo was approved by the Legisla- 
tive Branch on May 26. The new cabinet was announced May 29. 
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proaches are used in this article, but both have defects. Personnel changes, 
while easily quantified and analyzed, are not in themselves reform and may 
not lead to reform. Actual performance is extremely difficult to investigate 
and, except in very limited situations, impossible to quantify. 


Personnel Changes in the Party and Government: A New Era? The Na- 
tionalists tend to use four criteria to analyze personnel changes: turnover 
or “new blood,” youth, education, and the increased utilization of Taiwan- 
born. In some situations the use of women and non-members of the National- 
ist Party also constitutes reform. 


‘None of these criteria is absolute. A respected Taiwan newspaper com- 
mented on turnover saying the crux “is not new faces but new concepts and 
new knowledge” and went on to say “newness [reform] and age are not 
absolutely related.”° The utilization of young people in important positions 
does, however, help crack traditional Chinese respect for elders and increase 
the flow of fresh ideas into the party and government. 


The attempt to use well-educated personnel reflects the Confucian legacy 
equating leadership talent with sheepskins on the wall. Many in academia 
deny the equation’s validity; furthermore, the use of the highly educated 
leads “to a world governed by scholar-officials, not to a world governed by 
the people.” The excuse of education has, however, enabled the jumping of 
young talents over those with greater seniority. 


‘The increased use of Taiwan-born, because it broadens the government’s 
base, is a democratic reform. But to be an administrative reform, the chosen 
Taiwanese must be as capable and as prepared to implement reform as the 
Mainlanders they replace.’ 


The unprecedented number of elections and appointments affected the 
party’s top leadership and administration, the central government’s Presi- 
dency, all Five Branches (yiian), and the National Assembly and even ex- 
tended to the Provincial Government, the Provincial Assembly, and the im- 
portant county executiveships. Generally speaking, changes which took place 
after Chiang Ching-kuo’s mid-year appointment as Premier were more com- 
prehensive than those which took place early in the year. 


Typical of the early changes were those affecting the Party Center. The 
new policy-making Central Standing Committee, although elected utilizing 
a more democratic model, showed little change from its predecessor.® The 
reduction of the number of central administrative units simplified organiza- 
tion while the moderate number of new personnel changes lowered average 


‘Lien-ho pao (United Daily News), August 21, 1972, p. 7. 

‘T'ang Han in T’ai-wan jih-pao (Taiwan Daily News), oS cen: 27, 1972, p. 9. 

*Personnel changes for the years prior to 1970 have been analyzed in J. Bruce Jacobs, 
“Recent Leadership and Political Trends in Taiwan,” The China Quarterly, No. 45 
(January-March 1971), pp. 129-154. The Taiwan political system is introduced on pp. 
129-133. 

SA detailed analysis of the March 10 election appears in Bruce Jacobs, “Age of Con-. 
sent,” Far Eastern Economic Review, LXXXVI:14 (April 1, 1972), p. 7 
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trip of Nixon, one of the ROC’s staunchest and most important foreign 
friends.over the years. During Nixon’s actual visit—except for angry pro- 
nouncements from various government organs—life in Taiwan went on quite 
normally. The currency black market soon returned to its normal two per- 
cent premium and a new confidence came to the island. Taiwan had not 
fallen into the ocean! 

Anger rather than anxiety greeted the announcement of Tanaka’s trip. 
Taipei delayed the mission of Tanaka’s special envoy, Etsusaburo Shiina, 
so that it coincided with the 41st anniversary of the September 18 Mukden 
Incident, an infamous episode in the difficult course of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions. Although he met with Vice-President Yen Chia-kan and Premier 
Chiang. Ching-kuo, Shiina was greeted with rare mass demonstrations and 
his picture appeared neither on television nor in the press in contrast to the 
wide pictorial coverage of another visitor, the Mayor of Seoul. 

Despite the continuing diplomatic setbacks, Taiwan’s foreign trade, and 
the economy behind it, continued to boom. The January-September 1972 
trade statistics showed a 43% increase over the same period in 1971. The 
January-August 1972 foreign investment figures, however, declined 28.5% 
from the same period in 1971, reflecting the diplomatic deterioration. Iron- 
ically, Taiwan’s trade with many countries has increased substantially since 
the breaking of diplomatic relations and Tokyo’s recognition of Peking 
finally stimulated efforts to rectify Taiwan’s one glaring unfavorable trading 
relationship.’ Two clouds remain in Taiwan’s generally bright economic 
horizon: (1) can Taiwan establish trading companies capable of replacing 
the Japanese firms which have handled most of Taiwan’s exports? (2) will 
Peking use its new diplomatic relations and economic power to attempt a 
world blacklist of Taiwan’s products? 

With 1972 came the end of Taiwan’s diplomatic success. The establish- 
ment of trade offices in capitals which have recognized Peking indicates new 
flexibility and, despité setbacks, Taiwan still flourishes. The key test as to 
whether Taiwan has “seriously and honorably strengthened itself’* will 
come when Washington recognizes Peking. 


Pouitics ar Home: THE ANALYsIS oF REFORM 


Reform has long. been a popular slogan in Taiwan. To investigate the 
degree of actual implementation, two approaches may be used: analysis of 
personnel changes and investigation into actual performance, viz. the im- 
provement of work efliciency, the reduction of corruption, etc. Both ap- 


3For a useful summary of Taiwan’s trade in recent years, see William Glenn, 
“Taiwan’s State of Play,” Far Eastern Economic Review, LXXV1I:18 (April 29, 1972), 
pp. 58-59. On September 27 the government committed NT$2,000 million (US$50 
million) for a two-year program to help accelerate the countryside’s more sluggish 
progress. 

‘The quoted phrase, now Taiwan’s most ubiquitous slogan, is from President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s June 15, 1971 speech to the National Security Council: “If we can ail 
ane, and honorably strengthen ourselves, the changes in the world will not 
alarm us.” . 


TAIWAN 1972: 
POLITICAL SEASON 


/ J. Bruce Jacobs* 


Len on Taiwan was one long “political season.” Abroad, continued ex- 
pansion of foreign trade only partially compensated for major diplomatic 
setbacks. At home, an unprecedented number of new appointments and 
elections revealed a thrust for reform and renovation unparalleled since the 
Nationalist Party Reform of 1950-1952, though blemishes tainted some of 
the changes. 


FoREIGN RELATIONS: THE END OF AN ERA 


_ The foreign relations of both the Republic of China (ROC) on Taiwan 

and the People’s Republic of China (PRC) on the Mainland continue the 

Chinese cultural area’s three-thousand year drive for unity. During the fre- 

quent periods of division, as today, the various rivals each claimed to be the 

only legitimate government for all of China; the Chinese antipathy ‘to the 
“two China” concept is not new. 

Because the PRC controlled the two capitals of Peking and Nanking as 
well as over ninety-eight percent of China’s national territory and popula- 
tion, the recognition by a majority of the world’s nations of the ROC as the 
only legitimate Chinese government for over twenty years constitutes one 
of history’s most successful diplomatic coups. Rooted in the Cold War 
bipolar world, Taipei’s success was extended by a fine foreign aid program 
to many of the world’s new nations and then reprieved by the Cultural Revo- 
lution. The dam was breached, however, by the July 1971 announcement of 
Nixon’s forthcoming visit to Peking and the October 1971 replacement of 
the ROC by the PRC in the United Nations.1 

Thus, from the perspective of Taiwan, the two most important diplomatic 
events of 1972 were the trips of Nixon (February 21-28) and Tanaka (Sep- 
tember 25-30) to Peking. Response in Taiwan to the two trips was quite 
different. Although many of the people on the island were unaware of both 
events,” government leaders and the wealthy were clearly worried by the 


*The author gratefully acknowledges a grant from the Contemporary China Studies 
Committee of Columbia University’s East Asian Institute which made possible his resi- 
dence in Taiwan during 1972. 

On the UN and Taiwan in 1971 see Sheldon L. Appleton, E The Year It 
Finally Happened,” Asian Survey, XII:1 (January 1972), pp. 

*One illiterate farmwife asked, when introduced to a reporter ake had accompanied 
Nixon to Peking, “Oh, is that near Taipei?” 
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cation policies, the NCU’s authority to ratify a constitutional revision 
proposed by the National Assembly, and the Assembly’s power to confirm 
the President’s nomination of Prime Minister and to oust Cabinet Ministers 
by no-confidence vote. Controlled by the President’s enormous power and 
counterbalanced by the NCU’s elective and representative roles, the National 
Assembly can hardly develop as a viable legislative institution. According 
to the revised constitutional framework, Park is expected to win his first six- 
year term from the NCU and a comfortable majority in the new National 
Assembly. The lively campaign rhetoric of yester-year was gone, and so were 
the incipient signs of political competition and participatory democracy. 
Instead, the potent symbols of “peaceful unification” and “national con- 
sensus” were used to demonstrate a semblance of internal cohesion behind 


Park’s leadership. 


Viewed from the perspective of general democratic norms, the entire se- 
quence of South Korea’s domestic political development during 1972 was an 
unfortunate step backward. The propensity to rule by martial law, par- 
liamentary dissolution, presidential decree, and controlled plebiscite ran 
counter to the normal growth of constitutional democracy. If, however, 
one is prepared to accept Park’s premise that the year 1972 was not a 
normal time, but a critical turning point in South Korea’s struggle for 
survival and prosperity, and his conclusion that South Korea’s loosely- 
structured, partisan-oriented, and faction-ridden political system was inade- 
quate to deal with such a turning point, then his decisive, though costly, 
efforts for internal political restructuring might be appreciated. Once his 
own authoritarian rule is thoroughly institutionalized, he is likely to enjoy 
added leverage in negotiating with his northern competitors. Hence his 
policies of external accommodation and internal regimentation have a mu- 
tually reinforcing linkage. It remains to be seen how he proposes to deliver 
his professed commitments for fostering “free democratic institutions” and 
“balanced economic growth” in South Korea and, more importantly, for 
improving North-South relations in the long run. 


CHAE] IN LEE is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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stitutional revision. This unprecedented proportion of Park’s landslide vic-: 
tory, which swept even the urban strongholds of opposition forces, far ex- 
ceeded his earlier successes at the ballot box. He had received 67.5% of total 
valid votes in the 1969 referendum on a constitutional amendment which 
enabled him to run for his third term, and then 53.2% in the Pers contested 
presidential election in 1971.14 


TABLE 2 


Presidential Elections and National Referenda, 1963-72 
(percent) * 


Presidential Elections National Referenda 
October May April | October November 


1963 1967 197] 1969 1972 
National 
Voter Turnout: 85.0 83.6 79.8 77.1 91.9 
Pro-Park Votes: 46.6 514 53.2 67.5 92.3 
Seoul 
Voter Turnout: 71.5 66.7 713 60.3 80.5 
Pro-Park Votes: 30.2 45.2 40.0 48.2 83.3 


* Computed on the basis of total valid votes 

Sources: History of Elections in the Republic of Korea (Seoul: Central Elec- 
tion Management Commission, 1968) ; Results of the 1969 National 
Referendum (Seoul: CEMC, 1969) ; Results of the 1971 Presiden- 
tial Election (Seoul: CEMC, 1971); and Dong-a Ilbo (November 
23, 1972). 


The new Constitution, a convenient mixture of presidential and parlia- 
mentary government systems, made it possible for Park (55 years old) to. 
prolong his presidency indefinitely through indirect elections and to exercise 
a broad range of emergency powers patterned after those of the late Charles 
de Gaulle.t® Freed from the old constitutional provision which required him 
to step down in 1975 when his third consecutive four-year term expires, he 
can now be re-elected to an unlimited number of six-year terms. The Presi- 
dent must be chosen by a newly created “National Conference for Unifica- 
tion” (NCU) of several thousand nonpartisan deputies who are popularly 
elected by small local administrative units. He is empowered to appoint one- 
third of the National Assembly members in cooperation with the NCU, and 
to dissolve the Assembly whenever he deems it necessary. 

Other amended provisions spelled out the Government’s discretion to re- 
strict civil liberties and rights, the NCU’s responsibility to determine unifi- 


4See C. I. Eugene Kim, “The Meaning of the 1971 Korean Elections: A Pattern of 
Political Development,” Asian Survey (March 1972), pp. 213-224, and Chae-Jin Lee, 
“Urban Electoral Participation in Korea,” Midwest Journal of Political Science (May 
1972) , pp. 303-312. 

15F'or the full text of a new Constitution, see Dong-a Ilbo (October 27, 1972). 
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troublesome National Assembly in a nearly dormant state for the first half of 
1972. A loose coalition of DRP factions opposed to Prime Minister Chong-pil 
Kim gradually disintegrated with the resignation of Party Chairman Nam-ok 
Paik in July, but the overt operations of the DRP’s factional forces declined 
in direct proportion to the endless aggrandizement of Park’s highly person- 
alized political authority, which stifled the emergence of multiple power 
centers. 

On the other hand, the NDP continued to suffer from chronic factional 
intrigues and widening policy dissention. The irreconcilable inter-factional 
strife deteriorated to the extent that two rival NDP conventions were held in 
September. A group of “mainstream” factions chose as their new party head 
Chin-san Yu, who had quit that post a year ago in connection with an election 
campaign scandal, but other factional leaders, including former presidential 
candidate Dae-jung Kim, gathered to reconfirm the incumbent Party Presi- 
dent, Hong-il Kim.” While the NDP, marred by ensuing legal battles and 
factional maneuvers, reached the brink of two-way split, President Park 
boldly initiated a drastic reorientation of South Korea’s political system. 

On October 17, he proclaimed martial law and suspended some elements 
of the Constitution on the grounds that South Korea needed a sweeping poli- 
tical reform to carry on the dialogue with North Korea and to cope with the 
rapidly changing international situations.1* In order to foster and develop 
the “free democratic institutions” most suitable to Korea, he dissolved the 
National Assembly, banned the activities of all political parties, imposed 
strict press censorship, and closed down colleges. The partisan and incremen- 
tal approach toward parliamentary bargains was considered to be detrimental 
to the undisturbed pursuit of his own vision of all-embracing national priori- 
ties. “The irresponsible political parties,” said he, “already lost sense of na- 
tional mission and the representative institution was made the scapegoat of 
their political struggle.” He promised to hold a national referendum on a 
comprehensive constitutional overhaul and to restore constitutional order by 
the end of the year. 

As the subsequent referendum on Park’s so-called “October Renova- 
tion (Siwòl Yusin)” was conducted in a rigidly controlled atmosphere of 
martial law which silenced dissenting views but massively inculcated a sense 
of crisis among the general populace, it was not surprising that a great num- 
ber of eligible voters (91.9%) turned out to cast their ballots despite cold 
weather, and an overwhelming majority of them (92.3%) approved the con- 


The Central Election Management Commission recognized Chin-san Yu as a legally 
elected head of the NDP, but the anti-Yu factions asked the Seoul District Civil Court 
to prevent Yu from assuming the post. In another suit filed with the Seoul District 
Criminal Court, they charged Yu with embezzling 73 million won out of the NDP’s 197] 
campaign funds. For the NDP’s factional geneology, see Sin-dong-a (August 1972), pp. 
184-201. 

12The text of martial law and other associated statements can be found in Dong-a Ilbo 
(October 18, 1972) or Korea Herald (October 18, 1972). For the official U.S. reaction, 
see New York Times (October 18, 1972). 
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TABLE 1 
Third Five-Year Plan, 1972-76 
(at 1970 prices) 
Unit 1970 1976 Net Increase Average Anm 
% Increase Rat== 
Gross National Product billion won 2,562. 4,257 66.2 8.6 
(million dollars 6,994 13,353) 
Per Capita GNP won 81,809 123,951 51.5 7.0 
(dollars 223 389) 
Population Change thousand persons 31,317 34,345 9.7 1.5 
Exports million dollars 882 3,510° 298.0 24.3 
Imports million dollars 1,804 3,654 1025 | 12.9 
Total Government Budget billion won 614 1,089 773 £985 


Source: The Third Five-Year Economic Development Plan, 1972-1976 (Seoul: Governme: 
of the Republic of Korea, 1971). 


“New Village (saemaŭl) Movement.” The Government was asking Japan to 
finance the Movement with a $1 billion governmental loan.!° 


Conceived as an experiment for “balanced economic development” in rural 
areas, the New Village Movement, which President Park called a “big leap 
forward movement” for the twin national goals of modernization and. unfica- 
tion, was greatly expanded during 1972 to increase farmers’ incomes and to 
improve their environments.’? A vast number of urban-dwellers—students, 
civil servants, white-collar workers, and the like—were mobilized to assist 
the Movement. It was basically a Government-managed endeavor, but it 
promises to be a solution to the problems of rural underdevelopment provided 
the farmers, especially indigenous rural leaders, can see its economic merits 
and are persuaded to take active part in its developmental projects. 

Political Reorientation: In spite of, or perhaps because of, the pursuance 
of a course of flexible foreign policy and corrective economic measures, the 
Park Government refused to lift the state of national emergency declared last 
December, but launched a further regimentation of internal political condi-  ? 
tions. After passing a series of Government-sponsored laws for national emer- 
gency despite the New Democratic Party’s (NDP) stubborn sit-in demonstra- 
tions, the ruling Democratic Republican Party (DRP) kept the potentially 


At the sixth Korean-Japanese ministerial conference held in September, the Japanese 
side expressed a favorable reaction to the request that, in addition to Japan’s increasing 
commitments for private commercial loans and direct investment in South Korea, it 
provide Seoul with $2.3 billion, including $1 billion for the New Village Movement, in 
governmental loans over five years, The plan of President Park’s first state visit to Japan 
in November at the invitation of Emperor Hirohito was cancelled due to martial law. 

“See New Village Movement: Documents, 1972 (Seoul: Ministry of Home Affairs, 
1972), and New Community Movement (Seoul: Korean Overseas Information Service, 
June 1972, Policy Series No. 4). 2 
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Developmental Policies: Intimately linked to the South Korean leaders’ 
search for external adjustment was their confidence in their ability to gener- 
ate rapid economic development and to maintain domestic political stability. 
As long as the threat of direct armed confrontation is deterred by diplomatic 
and strategic means, they reasoned, South Korea would gain a decisive edge 
over North Korea in economic and political capabilities by the end of the 
1970s.8 One main determinant of their optimistic outlook was the over-ful- 
fillment of the Second Five-Year Economic Development Plan (1967-71) ; 
the Gross National Product grew at an average annual rate of 11.4%, exports 
expanded almost 40% each year, and the non-primary sectors of the economic 
structure changed from 63.9% in 1966 to 71.2% in 1971. 


Nevertheless, in its starting year, the Third Five-Year Plan (1972-76) fell 
short of its targets, for the GNP showed a relatively moderate 7% increase 
over the previous year, the lowest growth rate since 1963. Industrial produc- 
tion was not in full swing, employment opportunities for new college gradu- 
ates dwindled, but tax burdens, consumer prices, and interest rates remained 
high. Most important, the burgeoning demands for income redistribution 
and social justice were effectively thwarted. 


Yet, the Government took a few imaginative steps to mitigate the undesir- 
able aspects of its decade-long policy of unbalanced economic growth. Spe- 
cifically, for example, President Park issued an emergency decree in August 
which fixed the monthly interest rate in private money market at 1.35%— 
about one-third of the current rate—and froze a substantial portion of private 
loans given to industrial organizations for three years.® The decree was ac- 
companied by other executive measures designed to check the rise in workers’ 
wages, public utility rates, and commodity prices. 

The pervasive economic pinch was reflected in the Government’s stream- 
lined budget request for FY 1973 which decreased by 7% over the previous 
fiscal year, but a high budgetary priority was attached to defense expendi- 
tures and rural development programs. It was anticipated that a total of 1,642 
billion won ($4 billion) would be spent for rural development during the 
Third Five-Year Plan period, including 642 billion won for an ambitious 


50 Basic Documents (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Asian Studies, 1972), and Report: 
International Conference on the Problems of Korean Unification (Seoul: Asiatic Re- 
search Center, Korea University, 1971). 

The Third Five-Year Plan envisaged to push per capita GNP to $389 and total ex- 
ports to $3.5 billion in 1976, and President Park promised to achieve $1,000 for per 
capita GNP and $10 billion in exports by the beginning of the 1980s. See Dong-a Ibo 
(November 7, 1972). 

*The decree produced some data about the distribution of private loans. Total amount 
of the loans reported to the Government was about 350 billion won ($900 million), 
which 40,000 industrial organizations owed to 200,000 lenders. 59% of these lenders 
evaded taxes. Five hundred forty-three organizations which borrowed more than 100 
million won shared 53% of total loans; some prominent industrial giants were heavily 
indebted. Nearly 80% of total loans were concentrated in Seoul and Pusan, and rural 
areas were largely devoid of private loans. See Chosen Ilbo (August 12, 1972) and 
Dong-a Ilbo (August 10, 11, and 17, 1972). 
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Meanwhile, the North-South political accord paved the way for the ac- 
celerated Red Cross talks on family reunion. After a year of protracted dis- 
cussions and procedural compromises, the South Korean Red Cross mission, 
which was composed of seven delegates, seven advisers, 20 aides, and 20 
newsmen, paid an initial four-day visit to Pyongyang in August; their north- 
ern counterparts of the identical composition came to Seoul the following 
month.® The exchange of these delegates signified the first large-scale visits 
between the two capitals since the Korean War, and each delegation re- 
ceived a correct, cordial treatment during its historic journey. 


As the rounds of the Red Cross meetings progressed in Pyongyang and 
Seoul, both sides revealed a cleavage in their perceptions of, and policies 
toward, the negotiations. Mutual distrusts were still deep-rooted, ideological- 
ly-motivated rhetoric was discernible, and a consideration of demonstration 
effects and political propaganda often overshadowed the spirit of genuine 
accommodation. Guided by an unmistakable political approach, the North 
Korean Red Cross appointed the seven advisers who represented political 
organizations, including the Workers’ Party and the pro-Pyongyang Federa- 
tion of Korean Residents in Japan. It also insisted that the negotiations 
should not only reunite dispersed families, relatives, and friends, but also 
discuss other categories of exchange programs. On the other hand, in order 
to emphasize a non-political, humanitarian, and gradual approach, the South 
Korean Red Cross selected college professors and journalists as its advisers 
and proposed to confine the first phase of the negotiations to the question of 
family reunion alone. The only substantive agreement was reached in No- 
vember to organize a joint Red Cross committee for tracing estranged 
families and to set up a joint project office at Panmunjom. 

Even though the prospect for successful family rendezvous was inevitably 
inter-twined with complex political considerations on both sides, the cumu- 
lative effects of sustained dialogue and visits, albeit limited in scope and 
frequency, are likely to ease the dangerously strained relations between 
South and North Korea and to reduce the sources of mutual miscalcula- 
tions. If the Red Cross negotiations, along with the Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s active functions, produce a tangible result, it may enhance the pos- 
sibility that a modest form of rapprochement—such as the exchange of 
sportsmen, scholars, scientists, and journalists and the experiments of joint 


economic and cultural development—will be instituted across the divided 
land.” 


troops out of South Vietnam before the end of 1972; the move was in part intended to 
erase South Korea’s external image as a cold-war warrior and to strengthen its negoti- 
ating position vis-a-vis North Korea. 


"The subsequent talks were held in late October at Pyongyang and in late November 
at Seoul. For details of procedural arrangements, see News Bulletin (Seoul: Republic 
of Korea National Red Cross, August 25 and October 15, 1972). 

"The Coordinating Committee met once in October at Panmunjom and twice in No- 
vember at Pyongyang and Seoul, respectively. For the proposals and analyses of various 
exchange programs and related issues, see Han-Kyo Kim, ed., Reunification of Korea: 
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Committee co-chaired by Hu-rak Lee and Yong-ju Kim. This first major po- 
litical breakthrough achieved in Korea over a quarter-century was widely 
acclaimed at home and abroad. The big world powers, in particular, wel- 
comed the defusion of pent-up tensions between two Koreas. 

Since the ultimate objective of political reintegration is an extremely dif- 
ficult proposition, the immediate, practical outcome of the North-South 
agreements was to extend de facto recognition to each other and to ensure 
peaceful, but competitive coexistence between the two systems, The develop- 
ment of South Korea’s flexible Nordpolitik was evidently intended to serve a 
number.of purposes: (1) to adjust its external position to the evolution of 
a multipolar international system; (2) to reduce the probability of North 
Korea’s military initiatives; (3) to help liberalize Kim’s monolithic politi- 
cal grips in Pyongyang; and (4) to rally domestic public support behind 
Park’s continuing leadership. The South Korean leaders became increas- 
ingly suspicious of the big-power diplomacy, which they felt might sacrifice 
the vital interests of small states like their own. Further, they were frustrated 
by the fact that while North Korea cultivated its informal contacts with their 
two allies—namely, the United States and Japan—they were unable to set up 
a bridge of communications with Peking or Moscow.? 

The agreed principle of peaceful unification without foreign interference 
is open to conflicting interpretations and manipulations by Seoul and Pyong- 
yang. Whereas North Korea used it to squeeze the U.S. military presence 
out-of the Peninsula, it was invoked by South Korea and its supporters at 
the 27th United Nations General Assembly in September. The moratorium 
of one more year was imposed on the Sino-Soviet move which wished to have 
the U.N. debate the proposals for ordering the U.S. forces and other token 
foreign contingents out of South Korea and for abolishing the U.N. Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea.? The wholehearted 
cooperation rendered by Washington and Tokyo was indispensable to South 
Korea’s diplomatic victory, but it was only a temporary stop-gap option, thus 
requiring a more viable U.N. policy, perhaps a “two Korea” solution.‘ 
The Nixon Administration resolved to disengage 38,000 U.S. ground forces 
from South Korea, but it reportedly agreed to keep them until at least mid- 
1973 in exchange for Park’s pledge to postpone the planned withdrawal of 
South Korea’s 37,000 remaining troops from South Vienam.” 


*As examples of South Korea’s international assessment, see President Park’s budget 
message, Korea Herald (September 3, 1972), or Byong-choon Hahm (Special Assistant 
to the President), “Korea and the Emerging Asian Power Balance,” Foreign Affairs 
(January 1972), pp. 339-350. 

®The 25-nation Steering Committee refused to adopt the Korean question as an agenda 
item by a vote of 16 to 7 with one abstention. The General Assembly took the same stand 
by a vote of 70 to 35 with 21 abstentions. See New York Times (September 21 and 24, 
1972). 


‘For the argument in favor of a modification of South Korea’s U.N. policy, see Morton 
Abramowitz, Moving the Glacier: The Two Koreas and the Powers (London: Interna- 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies, August 1971, Adelphi Papers No. 80), pp. 22-23. 

See New York Times (September 15, 1972). The report was flatly denied by the U.S. 
State Department. Park had announced his plan to start withdrawing the South Korean 


SOUTH KOREA: THE POLITICS 
OF DOMESTIC-FOREIGN LINKAGE 


/ Chae-Jin Lee 


T. year 1972 ushered in a series of dramatic events, domestic and 
foreign, to South Korea. The Park Government secretly opened a road to 
realistic accommodation with North Korea, and simultaneously adopted a 
few drastic measures for sustained economic growth. The domestic political 
scene, however, was dominated by the dynamics of national emergency, 
martial law, and constitutional revision. All of these closely inter-related 
. developments, which aroused a great deal of excitement and anxiety among 
the participants and spectators alike, are likely to determine the direction 
and substance of South Korea’s political change for the 1970s. 

External Accommodation: No doubt one of the most significant events 
that took place in the Korean Peninsula during 1972 was a historic unfold- 
ing of North-South relations. When the Red Cross negotiations for reuniting 
an estimated ten million separated Korean families appeared to be stale- 
mated, ‘both Seoul and Pyongyang decided to take a distinctly political step 
in exchanging secret high ranking emissaries. In early May, Hu-rak Lee, Di- 
rector of the South Korean Central Intelligence Agency and President Chung 
Hee Park’s trusted lieutenant, visited Pyongyang for talks with North Korean 
Premier Kim Il-song; it was reciprocated a month later by North Korea’s 
Second Deputy Premier Song-chol Park who met with President Park and 
Director Lee in Seoul. 


As a result of these meetings, Lee announced on July 7 that he and Yong-ju 
Kim, Director of the Organization and Guidance Department of the North 
Korean Workers’ Party and Premier Kim’s younger brother, signed a joint 
communique in an effort to seek a peaceful, independent unification of Korea 
“without being subject to external imposition and interference” and to fulfill 
national unity by transcending “differences in ideas, ideologies, and sys- 
tems.” Both sides agreed not to undertake armed provocations, but to pro- 
mote various exchange programs. A promise was made to assist early suc- 
cess of the Red Cross talks. Moreover, they installed a direct “hot line” 
linking the two capitals, and ceased propaganda broadcasts and slanderous 
reports against each other. The implementation of these agreements and 
other related matters was entrusted to a new North-South Coordinating 


*For an English text of the communique, see Confrontation with Dialogue: ROK 
‘Initiates Easing of Korean Tensions (Seoul: Korean Overseas Information Service, July 
1972, Policy Series No. 5), pp. 4-6. 
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ments in revolution and construction and to lay down principles governing 
political, economic, cultural, and military realms. No details, however, were 
given. The timing of the proposed constitutional revision may have been 
related to the declaration of marital law and the subsequent constitutional 
change in South Korea. It was noteworthy that, for the first time, a proposal 
to revise North Korea’s state, as distinct from party, constitution was dis- 
cussed by the KWP Central Committee. The proposed change of party 
membership cards was bound to entail, and was probably aimed primarily 
at, a thorough re-screening of the estimated 2 million KWP members.?° 

In sum, North Korea made a giant stride toward the goal of reunification 
in 1972, but, given the deep-seated mutual distrust and blood-stained record 
of enmity between the two Koreas, the ultimate goal appeared to be still 
elusive. Nevertheless, it was precisely because of the intensity of erstwhile 
antagonism between the two sides that gains made in 1972—mutual visits, 
a series of bilateral negotiations, and a marked reduction in overt hostility— 
modest though they may seem, took on significance. The year 1972 may well 
go down in Korean history as the year of a signal breakthrough in the 
quest for national unity. 


2°The figure two million is given in Nodong Sinmun, August 29, 1972, editorial. 
m SNE = —— = seems ae we na ni = Mie = vane m AAA D 
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TABLE 1 
NORTH KOREA’S OUTPUT RATIOS ON SELECTED ITEMS 


1971 output Projected 1972 output 
Product relative to 1970 relative to 1971 

Machine tools 2.3 times 1.4 times 
Tractors 1.7 2.3 
Refrigerators 1.6 

Sewing machines 4.5 

Electrical relays 2.0 

Cotton-mixed vinalon fibre 2.5 19 
Leather shoes 1.6 

Sweets 15 

Edible Oil 12 

Automobiles 15 
Generators 2.0 
Electric motors 1.4 

Coal cutters 2.9 
Freight wagons 3.5 

Steel 1.3 
Rolied steel 1.2 
Woolen textiles 1.6 


Source: North Korean Finance Minister Kim Kyong-nyon’s budget 
report to the Sixth Session of the Fourth Supreme People’s Assembly 
of the DPRK on April 29, 1972 in Nodong Sinmun, April 30, 1972. 


national religion more sacred, in many ways, than the cannons of Marxism- 
Leninism.*® 

Among the more notable political events were two plenary sessions of 
the KWP Central Committee. The Fourth Plenum of the Fifth Central Com- 
mittee was held from June 1 to 6, with agenda being (1) reunification of 
Korea and (2) universal 10-year compulsory middle school education. The 
timing of the Plenum suggested that its major purpose may have been to 
give advance briefings on the July 4th joint communiqué to North Korea’s 
top party cadres. The Fifth Plenum of the Fifth Central Committee was held 
from October 23 to 26. Its agenda were (1) revision of the DPRK Constitu- 
tion, (2) economic plans for 1973, and (3) the question of changing KWP 
membership cards. 

The stated rationale for the proposed revision of the DPRK Constitution 
was that it had become necessary to consolidate North Korea’s achieve- 


2°Pressed to explain the meaning and origins of the chuch’e concept by Japanese 
newsmen, Kim Il-séng said: “In a word, the chuch’e idea means that the masters of 
revolution and construction are the popular masses and that the power to make revolu- 
tion rests with them. I have not discovered such an idea de nove. All Marxist-Leninists 
think that way. The only thing is that I have laid a special emphasis on this idea.” 
Mainichi Shimbun, September 19, 1972, p. 4. These remarks did not appear in the North 
Korean press. 
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Economic CONSTRUCTION 


On the economic construction front, North Korea stepped up efforts to 
carry out the “three technical revolutions” set forth in its Six-Year Eco- 
nomic Development Plan of 1971-76. They involve efforts to narrow (1) 
the gap between heavy and light labor and (2) between industrial and 
agricultural work and (3) to free women from as many house chores as 
possible. In short, the major goal is to reduce human labor to a minimum 
and introduce mechanization, semi-automation, and automation in all 
spheres of economic activity on a massive scale. Production of machine 
tools and energy industries were thus given a top priority. 

Pyongyang’s continuing reluctance to publish comprehensive statistics 
made it exceedingly difficult to evaluate the performance of its economy. 
But its annual budget report released in April projected total state revenues 
and expenditures for 1972 at Won 7,374,800,000 each (the exchange rate 
of Won to dollars is estimated to be between 2.26 and 2.57 to 1).27 This 
would mean that revenues would increase by 16% and expenditures by 17% 
over 1971. Most revealing, however, was the announcement that defense 
spending would be drastically cut—from 31% of total expenditures in 1971 
to 17% of total expenditures in 1972. In absolute terms, defense spending 
would be reduced by Won 699,704,800 or 35.8% over the previous year. 
The budget report also contained some output and target ratios, which are 
presented in Table 1 on next page. 

Strenuous efforts were made to surpass production targets to commemo- 
rate various anniversaries, notably April 15, the 60th birthday of Kim ŢI- 
söng, September 9, the 24th anniversary of the founding of the DPRK, and 
October 10, the 27th anniversary of the founding of the KWP. The spec- 
tacular claims which the North Korean press made throughout the year 
about achievements in economic construction, however, should be balanced 
against Kim II-séng’s candid admission that life in North Korea is far from 
affluent, that the quality of North Korean products is poor, and that what 
has been accomplished in his country nevertheless is the solution of the basic 
problem of feeding, clothing, and housing the people in a rudimentary way.”® 


POLITICAL SCENE 


On the political scene, what most observers agree as the most extreme 
form of a personality cult centering around Kim I]-séng continued, with 
the people in all walks of life and all echelons of the power hierarchy {in- 
cluding Kim’s own wife and brother) constantly exhorting and being ex- 
horted to study, practice, and emulate the words and deeds of the putatively 
omniscient and omnipotent leader. His “revolutionary thought,” epitomized 
in the term, “chuch’e” [essentially self-reliance], has been enshrined as 


*7On the difficulty of estimating the exchange rate, consult Pong S. Lee, “An Estimate 
of North Korea’s National Income,” Asian Survey, Vol. XII, No. 6 (June 1972), pp. 
521-525. The estimates quoted here are Lee’s. 

*8Minobe Rydkichi, op. cit., p. 50. 
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American scholar. Harrison E. Salisbury and John M. Lee, both of The 
New York Times, and Selig Harrison of The Washington Post visited North 
Korea in May and June, had interviews with Kim I]-séng, and covered 
selected aspects of life in North Korea. In his interview with Salisbury and 
Lee on May 26, Kim said that the absence of a peace agreement, coupled 
with the continued hostile acts of the U.S. such as “aerial reconnaissance 
of North Korea, . . . virtually places our country in a perpetual state of war.” 


He added: 


Since the situation is tense, we cannot but continue stepping up 
preparations for war. We make no secret of this. Who can guarantee 
that the U.S. imperialists will not attack this country again? Neither 
you nor I, nor anyone else. So we are openly preparing for war in order 
to defend the country from enemy aggression. 


What is most important in our war preparation is to educate all the 
people to hate U.S. imperialism. Otherwise, we will not be able to 
defeat the U.S. imperialists who boast of their technological superi- 
ority.24 


Commenting on the Sino-American rapprochement, Kim said that Wash- 
ington “should improve relations not only with big countries, but with 
small countries as well.” “What interests me most,” he said, “‘is that [Nixon] 
said [in China] that no barriers should split the world’s people. We are 
watching how Nixon is going to put his words into practice.”° In his 
interview with Harrison on June 21, Kim said, for the first time, that he 
was willing to meet with President Pak Chéng-hii.2® In July and August, 
Professor Jerome Cohen of Harvard Law School, an authority on the laws 
of the PRC, and his family paid a two-week visit to North Korea as invited 
guests. If North Korea had hoped that these gestures would lead to an 
improvement in Pyongyang-Washington relations, it must have been dis- 
illusioned. For the only tangible response from Washington was that it 
began to refer to North Korea by the latter’s official name—i.e., the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea. 


As in previous years, North Korea vigorously pursued personnel ex- 
changes with other Communist nations and, particularly, with the nations 
of the Third World. It established diplomatic relations at the ambassadorial 
level with six nations: Cameroons (in March), Ruanda (in April), Chile 
(in June), Uganda (in August), Senegal (in September), and Pakistan (in 
November). Among the more prominent visitors from the Third World 
were Major General Mohamed Siad Barre, President of the Somali Demo- 
cratic Republic, and Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia. 


“For the transcript of the interview, see Nodong Sinmun, June 2, 1972 and Pyongyang 
Times, June 10, 1972, p. 2. See also New York Times, May 31, 1972. 


Pyongyang Times, June 10, 1972, p. 2. 
Washington Post, June 27, 1972. 
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chemical goods, various kinds of fabrics and other goods.”!" Although no 
further details were given, the two sides were believed to envisage annual 
trade to rise to $500 million by 1976. The trade between the two countries 
in 1971 was estimated at $60 million.1° 

Kim Il-sõng told Governor Minobe of Tokyo in October, 1971 that North 
Korea preferred to import machinery from Japan, not only because of the 
lower transportation costs but also because Japanese-made machinery has 
many convenient features—such as the ease with which it can be handled 
thanks to the similarity in the heights of Japanese and Koreans and to the 
liberal use of Chinese characters on instruction panels.!® But Pyongyang’s 
repeated overtures?’ failed to evoke any positive response from Tokyo other 
than the comment by Foreign Minister Ohira in November that “to treat 
North and South Korea on an equal basis diplomatically would be danger- 
ous.” Ohira, however, added that Japan would consider facilitating trade 
with Pyongyang and expanding exchanges in the fields of sports, economy, 
culture, and scholarship.*+ 

In addition to a score of delegations representing political parties and 
other groups, an unending stream of Japanese journalists visited North 
Korea, producing a virtual “North Korea boom” in Japanese mass media.” 
But the flow of visitors was preponderantly one-sided due to what Kim Il- 
song called “the unfriendly attitude of the Japanese government.”2° Only 
two teams of North Korean visitors appeared to have gone to Japan: a 
scientific delegation attended a symposium sponsored by the Japan Me- 
chanical Engineering Society in Tokyo in September, and a trade mission 
led by Kim Sék-jin, Vice-Chairman of the DPRK Committee for Promotion 
of International Trade, visited Japan in October. 

Another noteworthy development in 1972 was that ‘North Korea admitted 
three American journalists representing major national newspapers and an 


“Pyongyang Times, February 5, 1972, pp. 1 and 3. 

18Koji Nakamura, “Korean Rumble Over Japan,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), Vol. LXXV, No. 7 (February 12, 1972), pp. 33-34. 

?®Minobe Rydkichi, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

20ln an interview with Ebata Kiyoshi, Chief Editorial Writer for Asahi Shimbun 
(Tokyo), on April 27, Kim Il-séng implied that the abrogation of the Republic of 
Korea (ROK)-Japan treaty, in which Japan recognized the ROK as the only legitimate 
zovernment in Korea, would not be a prerequisite for the normalization of relations 
between Tokyo and Pyongyang. Kim said that if Japan would deal with North Korea 
in spite of the treaty, then it would signify a de facto nullification of the article dealing 
with the ROK’s legitimacy. Asahi Shimbun, April 28, 1972. On September 7, Second 
Vice Premier Pak Séng-ch’6l told Japanese newsmen in Pyongyang that Japan could have 
diplomatic relations with both North and South Korea, without in any way impeding 
Korean reunification. A Japanese Foreign Ministry spokesman described this as a 
“notable change” in Pyongyang’s position. Tonga Ilbo, September 9, 1972. 

Tonga Ilbo, November 11, 1972. 

22Exclusive interviews with Kim Il-sing made headlines in all three major newspapers. 
See Yomiuri Shimbun, January 11, 1972; Asahi Shimbun, April 28, 1972; and Mainichi 
Shimbun, September 19, 1972. It is also noteworthy that all three published editorials 
favoring a “more even-handed policy” on the part of Tokyo toward the two Koreas 
before the publication of the July 4th communiqué. 

28 Mainichi Shimbun, September 19, 1972, p. 5. 
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to acknowledge North Korea’s claim that Kim has “creatively” applied the 
universal truth of Marxism-Leninism to the concrete practice of the Korean 
revolution and has made an “important contribution to the world people’s 
revolutionary cause against imperialism.” The message sent by Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai to Kim on the same occasion endorsed the preceding 
claim.15 


North Korea consistently ranked the PRC ahead of the Soviet Union on 
ceremonial occasions. To cite just one example, at the ceremony marking 
the 40th anniversary of the “Korean People’s Revolutionary Army” on 
April 24, the PRC military delegation headed by Chen Hsi-lien, Commander 
of Shenyang Units of the People’s Liberation Army, was mentioned and 
later received by Kim Il-séng first, while the Soviet military delegation 
headed by Marshall Kirili Moskalenko, Deputy Minister of Defense, was 
relegated to the third-ranking position behind the Romanian delegation.*® 


From February 22 to 26, Foreign Minister Hö Tam visited the Soviet 
Union and had what the “joint information” described as “a warm and 
friendly talk” with Leonid I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). In Sep- 
tember a Soviet delegation led by Konstantin Katushev, Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, made a week-long visit to North Korea and had 
“a cordial and friendly talk” with Kim Il-sing. 


The marked growth in the number of Japanese visitors to North Korea 
in the past few years, particularly in 1972, reflected Pyongyang’s mounting 
interest in improving relations with Tokyo. Most fruitful, from Pyongyang’s 
point of view, was the visit of a delegation of the Dietmen’s League for 
Promotion of Japan-Korea Friendship in January. Led by Kuno Chuji, 
Member of the House of Representatives from the Liberal Democratic party, 
the delegation included 11 members of the Japanese Diet representing all 
political parties. On January 23, a trade agreement was signed between 
the League and the DPRK Committee for Promotion of International Trade, 
under which North Korea “will export to Japan various machine tools, pig 
iron, alloy steels, magnesia clinker, magnetite, various ores, fishery goods, 
various kinds of foodstuff and other goods,” while “Japan will export to 
(North Korea] various equipment for plants, automobiles, steels, bearings, 


15 Peking Review, Vol. 15, No. 16, April 21, 1972, p. 5. 


SAnother sign of the preferential treatment accorded Peking appeared in July. 
Whereas the banquet hosted by the Soviet ambassador to commemorate the eleventh 
anniversary of the Soviet-North Korean treaty of friendship, cooperation, and mutual 
assistance on July 6 was held in the Soviet Embassy and attended by Sö Ch’6l, the 
ninth-ranking member of the Political Committee of the KWP Central Committee, and 
lesser officials including two vice-ministers, a similar affair marking the eleventh 
anniversary of the Sino-North Korean treaty on July 11 was not only held in Ongnyu 
Hall, normally reserved for a state banquet, but attended by Second Vice-Premier Pak 
Sing-ch’6l (ranked fourth in the KWP roster), O Chin-u, Chief of the General Staff 
of the Korean People’s Army (ranked seventh in the KWP roster), Vice-Premier 
Ching Chun-t’aek, Foreign Minister Hò Tam, and Finance Minister Kim Kyéng-nyén. 
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October 24 and another in Seoul on November 22. By the time thè second 
session of the North-South Coordinating Committee (NSCC) was held in 
Pyongyang on November 2, however, a semblance of amity had been re- 
stored. The high-powered South Korean delegation, consisting of Yi Hu-rak, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), two former cabinet 
ministers, and two CIA bureau directors, was received by Premier Kim 
{l-sdng, and Kim even had an exclusive talk with Yi for 45 minutes. The 
Pyongyang session of the NSCC produced agreements on the composition 
and operating procedure of the Committee and on the cessation, effective 
November 11, of all hostile propaganda by both sides, including radio 
broadcasts, aimed at each other. The third session of the NSCC was held 
in Seoul from November 30 to December 1 in a markedly cordial atmo- 
sphere, formally inaugurating the Committee with ten regular members— 
five from each side. The North Korean delegation headed by Second Vice- 
Premier Pak Séng-ch’6l was received by President Pak Chong-hii. 

In short, four months after the publication of the July 4th joint com- 
muniqué, the two Koreas had finally ceased overtly hostile acts. Given the 
firm pledges by both sides to pursue their dialogue in quest of unity, par- 
ticularly President Pak’s use of the dialogue as a justification for the per- 
petuation of his rule, the prospects for accelerated contacts between North 
and South Korea appeared quite good. 


ForrEIGN RELATIONS 


All available signs indicated that North Korea’s closest friend and ally 
continued to be the PRC. Messages Pyongyang exchanged with Peking on 
various occasions were invariably couched in the warmest possible language. 
What is more, both sides explicitly recognized the supremacy of each other’s 
“Great Leader” in their respective bailiwicks. Even editorials in Jen-min 
Jih-pao on North Korea contained at least one direct quotation from Kim 
Il-séng, with Nedong Sinmun reciprocating the favor by quoting from 
Mao Tse-tung.?* 


The Chinese practice contrasted sharply with the conspicuous omission 
of Kim I]-séng’s name in Soviet references to North Korea’s achievements. 
When the Soviet Union, in an apparent gesture of friendship, awarded the 
Order of Lenin to Kim II-séng on the occasion of his 60th birthday, it cited 
Kim’s “meritorious services in the joint struggle for freedom and inde- 
pendence and his great contribution to the strengthening of the friendship 
and cooperation between the peoples of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea [DPRK] and the Soviet Union.”?* Significantly, Moscow failed 


18Jt is noteworthy that, in an earlier period of Sino-North Korean solidarity from 
1962 to 1964, North Korean publications never mentioned Mao Tse-tung’s thought. 
Nor did, of course, Peking acknowledge Kim I]-sing’s alleged contributions to Marxism- 
Leninism. See B. C. Koh, “North Korea and the Sino-Soviet Schism,” ‘Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. XXII, No. 4 (December 1969), pp. 940-962. 


“Pyongyang Times, April 22, 1972, p. 2. 
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toward their northern brethren. North Korea not only protested against the 
South Korean reaction but also published a score of articles highly critical of 
life in South Korea by its newsmen who had visited Seoul. The articles 
underlined the gap between rich and poor and contrasted the “filthy, polluted 
atmosphere” and conjested traffic of Seoul with the clean air and orderliness 
of Pyongyang. 

Meanwhile, Kim Il-sõng told Japanese newsmen that “the South Korean 
authorities, after the publication of the joint communiqué, are using a 
double-dealing tactics and not faithfully implementing the agreements em- 
bodied in the communiqué.”” After enumerating Seoul’s “violations” of 
the letter and spirit of the communiqué, Kim said that “we are suppressing 
our anger and putting up with the insolent and unscrupulous acts of the 
South Korean authorities in the interest of national reunification.” But he 
warned that such acts were bound to antagonize the entire Korean people.® 


Early in October North Korea made the most virulent attack on South 
Korea’s ruling elite since July 4. Reacting angrily to President Pak Chong- 
hiti’s Armed Forces Day speech on October 1, in which he called for stepped- 
up anti-Communist indoctrination and implied that North Korea had not 
abandoned aggressive designs on South Korea,® North Korea said that “Pak 
Chéng-hiii and his gang, the fascist hangmen, are not only ‘exhibiting’ the 
hideousness of the dark blood running through their veins but making 
desperate efforts to hamper the reunification [by] blowing the ‘anti-Com- 
munist’ trumpet.”2° Nodong Sinmun called the incident a “sinister military 
uproar,” saying that Pak’s “attempt to block reunification” reflected an 
“anti-nationalist, criminal scheme.”11 When Pak declared martial law on 
October 17, North Korea saw it as an attempt by “the fascist ruling group” 
not only to “perpetuate their tyranny” but also to suppress the South Korean 
people’s mounting demand for reunification, It called Pak’s decree “an out- 
rageous act unparalleled in history.” Significantly, North Korea attributed 
what it viewed as South Korea’s reluctance to abide by the July 4th agree- 
ments to instigation and interference by the U.S.?° 


The deterioration in North-South relations notwithstanding, two more 
sessions of the full-dress Red Cross talks were held—one in Pyongyang on 


ie p Shimbun, September 19, 1972, p. 5. 
id. 

°Pak said: “All members of the armed forces must become ‘fighters in ideological 
warfare’ by arming themselves with a correct security-consciousness and a thorough- 
going anti-Communist spirit so that they can overcome any propaganda or maneuver 
under the cloak of peace emanating from the North Korean group.” In another speech 
on the same day, Pak said that “the covert objective of the [North Korean] Communist 
party is to induce the [South Korean] people to ... lower their guards and then Jaunch 
an invasion anew.” Tonga Ilbo (Seoul), October 2, 1972. 
i ps Central News Agency (KCNA), Pyongyang, October 5, 1972, as monitored 

y 

U Nodong Sinmun, October 3, 1972. 

12K CNA, Domestic Service, Pyongyang, October 19, 1972, and ibid., International 
Service, Pyongyang, October 20, 1972, as monitored by FBIS. 
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greatly encumbered the efforts of North Korean and North Korean-inspired 
revolutionaries in the South. Kim may well have concluded that increased 
overt contacts between North and South may open up new opportunities for 
winning the hearts and minds of the South Korean people as well as for 
building up South Korea’s revolutionary potential.’ 


Kim may have gone a step further and jettisoned hope for a revolutionary 
takeover of South Korea altogether. Driven by a genuine nationalist senti- 
ment and realizing that his days are numbered, Kim may have concluded 
that an all-out effort at a genuinely peaceful reunification, or, failing that, 
even a half-way reunification such as a confederation of the two Koreas, 
may be a fitting monument to his career as well as a worthy legacy to his 
posterity. 

No matter what Kim’s real calculations may have been, events soon proved 
that the July 4th communiqué was a somewhat misleading document. In one 
of the most crucial parts of the communiqué, both sides gave diametrically 
opposed interpretations from the very moment of releasing the document. 
The principle that “reunification should be achieved independently, without 
reliance upon outside force or its interference” (North Korean translation) ® 
was interpreted by North Korea as excluding the role of both the U.N. and 
the U.S. in the reunification process, whereas South Korea insisted that it 
did not regard the U.N. as an “outside force.” Nor would Seoul preclude 
the role of the U.S. Ironically, however, it was Seoul which later in the year 
opposed discussion of the Korean question in the U.N. Genera] Assembly, 
while Pyongyang favored such discussion. 


No other pledge was more flagrantly violated than the agreement “not 
to slander or defame each other.” No sooner had the July 4th communiqué 
been published than North Korea began to protest against the lack of sin- 
cerity on the part of South Korea. Pyongyang voiced displeasure over such 
things as Seoul’s definition of “outside force,” continued military exercises 
in South Korea, and execution of “patriots” who had been convicted under 
Seoul’s anti-Communist laws. It also charged that South Korean newsmen 
who had visited North Korea to cover the first session of the full-dress Red 
Cross talks in August had distorted the reality and, in some cases, even 
fabricated pictures and stories about North Korea. The situation worsened 
in the wake of the second session of the Red Cross talks held in Seoul in 
September, due to a furor generated by a “political speech” made by an 
advisor to the North Korean delegation. His fulsome praise of Premier 
Kim Il-sõng, shown on a live telecast to millions of South Koreans, enraged 
South Korea, markedly cooling the enthusiasm of the South Korean masses 


For signs that Kim may still cling to hopes of igniting a revolution in South Korea, 
see the commentary, “The Cause of the Revolutionary Party for Reunification With 
the Immortal Chuch’e Idea As Its Guiding Idea Is Invincible,” Nodong Sinmun, 
August 25, 1972. 


"The South Korean translation is as follows: “Unification shall be achieved through 
independent Korean efforts without being subject to external imposition or interference.” 
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tion with the present ruling elite in Seoul. One possible explanation, of 
course, is that Kim’s August 6, 1971 speech may have been intended more 
as a propaganda ploy than as a serious signal to Seoul but that Seoul’s 
counterproposal on August 12 to hold Red Cross talks left Pyongyang no 
alternative but to accept it. What needs to be underscored, however, is 
that Kim’s speech was made against the backdrop of President Nixon’s 
stunning announcement on July 15 that he would visit the PRC. The sig- 
nificant change in the external political milieu of both North and South 
Korea which that announcement foreshadowed must certainly have entered 
into Kim’s strategic and tactical calculations. 


In any event, North Korea appeared sincerely to welcome Seoul’s over- 
tures. A comparison of the official handling of the July 4th communiqué 
by the two Koreas makes it clear that Pyongyang was appreciably more 
sanguine about the significance and prospects of the North-South accords 
than Seoul was. As Second Vice-Premier Pak Séng-ch’6l pointed out at a 
news conference in Pyongyang on July 4, the relaxation of tensions in the 
Korean peninsula, particularly the explicit renunciation of the use of force 
by North and South and their rejection of “outside force,” appeared to 
North Korea to have destroyed the raison d’etre of U.S. troops in South 
Korea. If, as Pyongyang apparently hoped, the emerging détente in Korea 
should hasten the withdrawal of U.S. troops from Korean soil, then a major 
goal of North Korea—the removal of what it regards as the principal 
obstacle to Korean reunification—would have been accomplished.* 

A reduction of tensions would also be beneficial to North Korea in 
another sense: it would enable the regime to devote a larger share of its 
human and material resources to economic construction. Particularly acute 
is the problem of labor shortage in North Korea.* If reduction in tensions 
leads eventually to a mutual reduction of armed forces by the two Koreas— 
something which North Korea has been advocating for a long time—it would 
clearly alleviate Pyongyang’s manpower problem. 

One should not preclude the possibility that Kim Il-séng may have 
significantly modified his objective of igniting a Communist-led popular 
uprising in South Korea. The pivotal element in his scenario, as articulated 
in his report to the October 1966 conference of the Korean Workers Party 
(KWP), is a Marxist-Leninist party to be organized and consolidated. with 
North Korean assistance. The Revolutionary Party for Reunification, set 
up in accord with the scenario, however, has been all but wiped out in South 
Korea. Seoul’s harsh anti-Communist laws, coupled with the marked antipa- 
thy of the South Korean people toward the North Korean regime, have 


‘Unless otherwise indicated, information on developments in North Korea is based 
on three sources: Nodong Sinmun (Pyongyang), The Pyongyang Times, and Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) Daily Report. 


“We are worried about the shortage of labor force,” Kim J]-séng told Governor 
Minobe of Tokyo in October 1971. Minobe Rydkichi, “Kin Nichi-sie shushō kaiken-ki” 
[Interview With Premier Kim II-séng], Sekai (Tokyo), February 1972, p. 50. 


NORTH KOREA: 
A BREAKTHROUGH IN 
THE QUEST FOR UNITY 


/ B.C. Koh 


B y any standard, 1972 was a momentous year for North Korea—and, 
indeed, for the entire Korean peninsula. The crowning event of the year, 
of course, was the publication of the historie North-South joint communiqué 
on July 4 which, by its singularly moderate tone and optimistic phrase- 
ology, signaled a new era of détente in Korea. 


JULY 4TH COMMUNIQUE: THE VIEW FROM PYONGYANG 


As North Korea sees it, it was Premier Kim I]-séng’s speech on August 6, 
1971 which provided a turning point in North-South Korean relations, 
ushering in an era of dialogue between the longtime adversaries. In that 
speech, delivered at a Pyongyang mass rally honoring the visit of Norodom 
Sihanouk, Kim stated for the first time that North Korea would be willing 
to talk with all political parties including the ruling Democratic-Republican 
party, social organizations, and individuals in South Korea. Kim’s new 
proposal allegedly generated pressure from the South Korean people and 
world public opinion alike, thereby compelling “the South Korean authori- 
ties to propose a North-South Red Cross talks for the purpose of locating 
separated families.””1 

The combined pressure of the South Korean and world peoples, according 
to Kim I]-séng, was also instrumental in inducing Seoul to seek secret, high- 
level political contacts with Pyongyang, which “led to the adoption of the 
North-South joint communiqué embodying the three principles of reunifica- 
tion set forth by North Korea.”? The three principles call for (1) an inde- 
pendent solution of the reunification problem free from interference by 
“outside force” (oese), (2) a peaceful approach to the problem, and (3) 
the transcending of differences in ideas, ideology, and systems in order to 
achieve a national unity. 

Kim II-séng’s version of the origins of the North-South dialogue, even if 
true, fails to explain why North Korea softened its attitude toward negotia- 


1The preceding account was given by Kim Il-sõng himself in an interview with 
Japanese newsmen. See Mainichi Shimbun (Toyko), September 19, 1972, p. 5. I am 
grateful to Professor Soon Sung Cho of the University of Missouri for providing me 
with this and other valuable materials used in this article. 

"Ibid. 
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Cambodians can do is hope. Similarly, Phnom Penh’s efforts to encourage 
Khmer dissidents to rally to the government’s side have not yet produced 
any important results. But the fact that Lon Nol is still able to command the 
services of able and imaginative young leaders like Premier Hang Thun Hak 
(appointed in October 1972) and Foreign Minister Long Boret is signifi- 
cant. But if Cambodia’s future hinges on a balance of North Vietnamese and 
Chinese influence in Indochina, more accommodation with the Sihanouk 
wing in Peking seems inevitable.’ 


“There were reports in December 1972 that sanctions against Sihanouk’s collaborators 
in Peking (but without Sihanouk himself) had been lifted by the Phnom Penh Govern- 
ment. 
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On September 9, the United States announced that it would shortly begin 
an airlift of rice from Saigon to Phnom Penh. This helped to quiet the 
situation. Thailand also supplied some rice; rumor had it that this might 
have originally been grown in Battambang and shipped a across the border 


to Thailand. 


The food riots dramatized the extent to which the economy of Cambodia 
(a rice-exporting nation in normal times) has been disrupted by the war 
and made dependent on American support. An estimated 70% of the 
country’s rice mills were not functioning. The railroad from Phnom Penh 
to Battambang, except for a few. kilometers, was also out of action. (But 
the rail link between Battambang and Poipet on the Thai border was being 
kept in operation, in spite of frequent Khmer Rouge attacks, because both 
legal and illegal trade with Thailand was growing steadily.) Shortly after 
the food riot incident, the author asked an American official what the main 
problems were in U.S.-Cambodian relations. He thought for a moment and 
then said bluntly that there were no problems, because “Cambodia is more 
dependent on us than any other country in Asia.” 


The food incident also pointed to the uncomfortable position of Cam- 
bodia’s large Chinese minority. There has been no repetition of the mild 
repression of the Chinese population which took place in 1971, but relations 
between Chinese and Cambodians have been strained by the fact that some 
Chinese residents of Cambodia are known (or believed) to be profiting 
from import businesses, which have been boosted by rising U.S. aid funds. 
Few Chinese have left Cambodia permanently; many have their roots there 
and are either unwilling or unable to liquidate their assets and move else- 
where. 


There were no great changes in the pattern of Cambodia’s foreign rela- 
tions during 1972 compared with the previous year.* Representatives of 
Prince Sihanouk’s exile Gouvernement Royal Uni National du Cambodge 
(GRUNC) were seated for one session of a meeting of nonaligned states 
at Georgetown, Guyana in August. This was attributable to China’s active 
support of GRUNC’s seating, and to effective diplomacy by Sihanouk’s rep- 
resentatives among the African delegates. Phnom Penh took the episode as a 
warning and sent a high-powered delegation, led by Foreign Minister Long 
Boret, to the fall 1972 meeting of the UN General Assembly. They succeeded 
in gaining the support of all but a handful of countries for the Khmer Re- 
public’s continued seating in the General Assembly. 

There were rumors that Phnom Penh officials had been in contact with 
China and North Vietnam during the year, as well as with some of the 
Khmer dissident groups, which still lacked a common leadership and pre- 
gram. There is not much doubt that Phnom Penh would like to encourage 
China to counter Hanoi’s influence in Indochina. But at this stage, all the 


‘See Peter A. Poole, “Cambodia: The Cost of Survival,” Asian Survey, Vol. XII, No. 2 
(February 1972), pp. 148-155. 
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A third candidate was an academic, Keo An, who created a small tempest 
by daring to say that, if elected, he would let Sihanouk return to Cambodia 
as a private citizen. Lon Nol wisely chose not to make a martyr of him for 
this statement. 

The election campaign was carried on against a backdrop of discourag- 
ing defeats suffered by the Cambodian army, particularly in the southeast. 
The fact that North Vietnam’s offensive against the Saigon regime was at its 
height in this period probably made it a poor time for the national army 
to try to regain ground there. As a result of poor planning and resupply 
efforts, two battalions of crack Khmer Krom troops, the spearhead of 
previous government military efforts during the war, were decimated. 

Lon Nol was elected President with slightly less than 55% of the vote. 
Reportedly, he fared best in provincial capitals, where poll watchers for rival 
candidates were not always able to be present. In more carefully scrutinized 
polling-places, Lon Nol is said to have run only a little better than In Tam 
according to the official tally. Widespread complaints by editorial writers 
about election irregularities led to the closing of a number of newspapers.® 

On June 5, the day after the Presidential election, anti-government 
terrorists succeeded in firing two rockets at the Ministry of Defense from 
a bus parked outside the building; a third rocket aimed at Lon Nol’s private 
compound killed three small girls. A few days later, terrorists fired thirty 
more rockets at the capital, killing two people and wounding five. On the 
same night, two hundred North Vietnamese soldiers attacked a provincial 
headquarters at Takhmau, just 6 miles from Phnom Penh. Although these 
raids achieved no military purpose, they underscored the government’s 
helplessness to provide security anywhere in the country. 

Coming on top of these demoralizing incidents, food riots on September 7 
and 8 provided equally disturbing evidence of the government’s failure to 
cope with the country’s basic economic problems. A shortage of rice and 
rising prices was officially attributed to the fact that Route 5 to Battambang 
(the country’s main rice bowl) had been cut by the enemy. But some 
Phnom Penh residents blamed the shortage on speculation by the city’s rice 
merchants, most of whom are Chinese. The riots began with civilians 
storming food shops in the Central Market; when underpaid soldiers joined 
the riot, military police fled the scene. At least one Chinese merchant was 
shot. The soldiers resold some of the rice at low, officially established prices. 
Some they kept for themselves and their families; Cambodian soldiers 
rarely receive on time even the meager pay to which they are entitled. 


®For impressions of the presidential election campaign and election results, see Boris 
Baczynski, “Cambodia: Actively Neutral,” Far Eastern Economic Review, June 3, 1972 
and “Lon Nol’s Private War,” by the same writer, in Far Eastern Economic Review, July 
1, 1972. 

The presidential election was followed later in the summer by elections for the As- 
sembly and Senate, in which Lon Nol supporters fared well. The Democratic and Re- 
publican parties, led by In Tam and Sirik Matak, boycotted these elections in protest 
over the government’s alleged manipulation of the rules. 
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support. On March 8, he met with Deputy Premier Sirik Matak and Foreign 
Minister Koun Wick in Phnom Penh. Sirik Matak announced the same day 
that “We will continue to receive U.S. aid and all guarantees that we desire.” 


But Sirik Matak’s own tenure as mainstay of the “government of national 
salvation” had come to an end. He was removed from his post as Deputy 
Premier by Lon Nol just two days later. Sirik Matak had become the 
scapegoat for student dissatisfaction with the Lon Nol government. (It was 
widely assumed that he would continue to play an important behind-the- 
scenes role, and student strikes continued to disturb Phnom Penh Uni- 
versity.) Lon Nol assumed the office of Chief of State, vacated by Cheng 
Heng (who was also disliked by the students) on March 10, and announced 
that he would retain control of the armed forces, nullify the constitution, 
and revamp the government. He was reportedly displeased with political 
maneuvers surrounding the drafting of a new constitution. On March 18, 
anniversary of Sihanouk’s overthrow, Lon Nol appointed an old rival of 
Sihanouk as Premier—Son Ngoc Thanh, who held the post under’ the 
Japanese during World War H. Thanh had spent much of the intervening 
period as a right-wing exile politician in South Vietnam. 


A new constitution, providing for a strong chief executive, was drafted 
to Lon Nol’s specifications and submitted to a referendum on April 30. 
According to official figures, 96% of the voters approved the document. But 
the symbols and trappings of republicanism were not enough to revitalize 
Cambodia’s political atmosphere in 1972. (Lon Nol’s gesture of swearing 
himself in as President a few weeks later was viewed by cynics as more in 
the tradition of the First Empire.) 


The results of the presidential election. were never seriously in doubt, 
with the whole bureaucracy and much of the armed forces mobilized to 
support Lon Nol. But the campaign, which lasted several weeks, provided 
some indications of political currents in Cambodian urban centers. Lon 
Nol’s chief slogans, displayed on signs everywhere, proclaimed him as the 
possessor of a “true Khmer soul” and as the “hero of March 18” (the date 
in 1970 when Sihanouk was ousted). 


Lon Nol’s main opponent was In Tam, who had served as First Vice- 
Premier until September 1971, when Lon Nol fired him. (Nevertheless, In - 
Tam had won election as head of the National Assembly, a gesture which 
undoubtedly heightened Lon Nol’s impatience with the legislature.) In Tam 
had also been governor of Kompong Cham province and a vigorous reserve 
general, commanding troops in the surrounding region. His popularity, 
with younger elite members especially, was based more on their perception 
of his character than on any specific program or ideology. Tam promised 
to adopt a military strategy, if he were elected President, that would be 
designed to win people rather than land from the Communists. He also 
promised to mobilize the peasants and use them more effectively in the 
struggle. 
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destiny. Even the military myth had some substance. Foreign observers 
were impressed by the Khmer soldier’s courage and spirit—and his effective- 
ness in battle when properly trained, equipped, and led (which was, un- 
fortunately, seldom the case). If the Vietnamese Communist (and ARVN) 
forces had withdrawn in 1971, great things might have been accomplished 
with the dynamism generated by the events of 1970. 

The sooner the main war ends in Vietnam—-and Vietnamese forces are 
withdrawn from Cambodia—the better the chances that the country will 
recover and move ahead. The longer the main war continues, the more 
likely it is that Cambodia will collapse under the strain and be torn apart 
by civil war. A brief chronological survey of the events of 1972 will serve 
to illustrate this point. 

The year began with military operations in and around the temples of 
Angkor, rekindling fears that Cambodia’s greatest art treasures would be 
thoughtlessly destroyed or damaged. After a clash in late 1971 between 
Khmer Rouge and North Vietnamese forces occupying the temples, the 
French archeologist in charge of the restoration, Bernard-Philippe Groslier, 
was expelled by DRV troops from the temple complex along with 300 
Khmer workers. In February, perhaps fearing that the enemy would invite 
Sihanouk to install himself in Angkor Park, government forces began a 
campaign to retake the temple complex, which had been used by the Com- 
munists as a rest area since May 1970. Government troops registered their 
sole victory in the campaign when they recaptured Phnom Bakheng in 
May 1972. The hill overlooks Siem Reap airport and thus has some strategic 
importance. 

Reports indicated that some damage had been caused to the temples by 
both sides. Apparently certain government commanders were only slightly 
less callous about their national heritage than the Vietnamese. Meanwhile, 
it was discovered that looting of the art treasures within the temple complex 
(and their sale to dealers in Bangkok and Hong Kong) had increased 
sharply because of the disturbed situation. 

‘President Nixon’s China visit in February coincided with a trip to Hanoi 
by Prince Sihanouk. (This trip, incidentally, elicited a joint statement by 
Sihanouk and the DRV President that “problems”—such as a conflict 
between pro-Sihanouk and pro-Hanoi insurgents in Cambodia—would be 
settled by “fraternal” negotiations.) In the communique issued by Chou 
and Nixon after the Peking summit, the two leaders restated their govern- 
ments’ positions on Indochina. Sihanouk announced shortly afterward that 
Chou En-lai had discussed the summit meeting with him for three hours; 
Sihanouk said Chou had told President Nixon that China would not mediate 
the Indochina war, that China would support the “Indochinese resistance,” 
and that the U.S. should solve the Indochina problem first and then the 
Taiwan problem if it wanted normal relations with China. 

Assistant Secretary of State Marshall Green also met with a number of 
Asian leaders after the summit to assure them of America’s continuing 
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peasantry to force a faction-ridden urban elite to accept his political 
direction.* 

The years 1955 to 1963 were relatively happy and secure years for the 
Khmer people, and they fostered certain illusions. Sihanouk and many of 
his followers believed that he did not have to reach a modus vivendi with 
Cambodia’s neighbors, but that he was free to follow a “high road” of 
diplomacy, alternating demands and verbal attacks on the major powers. 
They would, in turn, force Cambodia’s neighbors to toe the line, and they 
would help Cambodia to become more secure and prosperous than she had 
ever been before. It was fine—and there was even a good deal of substance 
to it—as long as enough people believed it. 

But the balloon began to deflate in 1963 when Sihanouk (and other 
Cambodians) began to be seriously alarmed that the major powers either 
could not or would not perform their assigned roles. As this fear grew, so 
did Sihanouk’s domestic opposition. The years 1964 to 1970 witnessed a 
series of erratic moves, mostly to the left but sometimes to the right, which 
were designed to reinflate the balloon. Quite possibly, Lon Nol decided to 
depose Sihanouk only at the last minute in mid-March 1970, after the 
Prince had finally demonstrated that he could not persuade Russia or China 
to help eject the Vietnamese Communists from Cambodia.” 

The war years, 1970 to 1972, have fostered some grand illusions of their 
own: the notion that Cambodia could muster the strength to throw the 
Vietnamese Communists back into Vietnam and the idea that republican- 
ism as a political force would prove even stronger and purer than monarchy, 
strong enough to bridge the gap between young and old and between town 
and country. It was hoped that the educated young and the peasants, re- 
sponding to the symbols of republicanism, would bear the burdens and 
sacrifices of war and make it possible for the older elite members to steer 
the country past all the dangers that threaten it. 

As in the case of the myths on which Sihanouk based his success, there 
was substance in the republican myths as well. An extraordinary amount 
of energy and initiative was generated by the overthrow of Sihanouk— 
especially among the educated elite who had the heady sense of emerging 
from the Prince’s shadow and taking charge of their own and the country’s 


*The 1950s’ pattern of legislative-executive stalemate, and the Chief of State’s tactics 
for coping with it, had certain parallels in the 1970s, Lon Nol dissolved the National 
Assembly when it became too much of a sounding board for elitest quarrels. He rewrote 
the constitution, then went to the people for a new vote of confidence, forced the legis- 
lators to face new elections, and finally (in June 1972) organized a “Nationalist Union 
Movement.” This sounded a little like the Sangkum movement, which Sihanouk had 
used to keep the elite subservient. The Nationalist Union Movement appears to have 
been still-born. But in October, Lon Nol formd a “National Committee for Peace and 
Concord,” in which both Sirik Matak and In Tam reportedly played some part, and 
which appeared to be helping to formulate policy. 

*The preceeding paragraphs should be read in conjunction with J. L. S. Girling’s 
important article on “The Resistance in Cambodia,” covering the history of Khmer 
resistance movements from 1945 to early 1972. The article appears in Asien Survey, 
Vol. XI, No. 7 (July 1972), pp. 549-563. 


CAMBODIA: WILL VIETNAM 
TRUCE HALT DRIFT 
TO CIVIL WAR? 


/ Peter A. Poole 


B oon that peace was finally “at hand” in Vietnam, coming at the end 
of Cambodia’s worst war year, gave the Khmer people a straw at which 
to grasp. There was still no assurance of a truce in Vietnam, no guarantee 
that opposing Vietnamese forces would leave Cambodia and not return, 
and no indication of how or when the Vietnamese might solve their basic 
problem of how to govern themselves, Nor was there any way to predict 
what attitude they would eventually adopt toward Cambodia. (With only 
the past by which to judge, most Cambodians hoped that their neighbors 
would remain for many years absorbed by their own internal problems.) 


But after a year as frustrating and dangerous as 1972 has been—a year 
in which the number of Khmer dissidents reportedly reached 30,000—it 
was only human to grasp at straws. Some Cambodians took comfort in 
reminding themselves that things had looked equally bleak in 1954, at the 
time when the first Geneva accords were signed. Parts of Cambodia were 
occupied then by Vietnamese Communists, whose primary military objec- 
tives were in Vietnam. Supported by these foreigners and by terrorized 
Cambodian peasants, thousands of armed Khmer dissidents roamed the 
countryside, mocking the pretensions of King Sihanouk’s government in 
Phnom Penh. The peasants were frightened and confused, hence temporarily 
prepared to believe that the Khmer dissidents were true patriots and that 
King Sihanouk was collaborating with the French colonialists. 


But within a relatively short time after the fighting stopped in Vietnam, 
the Viet Minh left Combodia to tend to affairs at home. Deprived of foreign 
support, resisted more and more by the Khmer peasantry, and harassed by 
regular units of the national army, the Cambodian dissident movement 
petered out. It had failed to generate any new national leaders or any 
common program, and it had never gained possession of any of the symbols 
of legitimacy. With the gradual return of peace, both in and around Cam- 
bodia, the Khmer peasants threw their support to the leaders who monopo- 
lized the traditional symbols of power—and who had not stooped to terror- 
izing them in their villages. Before long, Prince Sihanouk (the King turned 
charismatic leader) was mobilizing this basically conservative, traditional 
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ficantly superior. In an interview with the author in 1967, Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma acknowledged ruefully that the PL were substantially 
more effective in political organization than the RLG. He noted that as early 
as the elections of 1958, they had demonstrated their superiority by winning 
13 of the 21 seats contested in a partial election to the National Assembly 
and since that time they had improved their capacity while the RLG had 
made no progress. In 1972 numerous Lao officials stated that the RLG had 
made no progress in political organization since 1967; quite the contrary, 
as already noted. On the other hand, the PL political organization had im- 
proved, with expansion in numbers and importance of the party (the PPL) 
and growth in experience and flexibility of the front (the LPF). Thus, in a 
future electoral contest, the PL have an important advantage in political 
organization, with the capacity to mobilize politically not only the popula- 
tion within their own territory but probably, as in 1958, to make a strong 
claim for support within the RLG-zone. It is not certain, of course, that an 
electoral contest will emerge. The RLG elite are painfully aware of their 
political deficiency and, unless the pressures are major, they will be disin- 
clined to risk their interests in a game in which they are obviously inferior. 
They will surely attempt to lean heavily upon their army, the strongest single 
RLG political instrument. Moreover, both sides are likely to call upon their 
outside allies for continued political support. 

Still an open question is the role that outside powers will play in Laos in 
the event of a cease-fire. The North Vietnamese vehemently deny any am- 
bitions to dominate Laos and, in the words of a ‘North Vietnamese spokesman 
in Vientiane, wish simply that their neighbor be independent, neutral and 
free from foreign control. On the other hand, many American and Thai au- 
thorities believe the North Vietnamese have an appetite for swallowing Laos, 
and. will do so unless sufficient resistance is mounted against them. Thus, 
the possibility exists that outsiders will continue to play a significant role 
in Laos. 





JOSEPH J. ZASLOFF is Professor of Political Science at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has been in Southeast Asia in 1972 as a Fulbright Professor during which he visited 
Laos on two occasions. 
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ous Laos. Some noted that the North Vietnamese recognize that their ex- 
cessive intervention within Laos would provoke Thai reaction, which they 
would wish to avoid. But many, particularly those of the right wing, were 
fearful that after a cease-fire, with the American departure from Laos, the 
North Vietnamese would either directly absorb all or part of Laos or at 
least create conditions to insure PL domination of the country. 


Although there is a legitimate basis for hope that the Lao can find a reason- 
able accommodation among themselves after a cease-fire, it is necessary to 
recognize the genuine divisions among the parties. There is serious ideologi- 
cal divergence among them. In their obsession with containing Communism, 
American policy-makers exaggerated this divergence in the early years fol- 
lowing the 1954 Geneva Agreement, perhaps contributing to the split within 
the country. But by 1972, the split seemed significant between the conserva- 
tive Lao elite of the RLG and leading members of the PPL. Perhaps the young 
emerging PL elite, trained almost exclusively in Communist countries, have 
even wider divergences with their RLG counterparts, since they have less 
memory and experience with family and friendship ties on the other side. 
Further, the PL control largely minority group areas, while RLG territory 
is populated principally by lowland Lao. Ethnic strife in other developing 
countries suggests that, in view of the ethnic diversity of Laos and the juxta- 
position of control by the Communist and non-Communist forces, this may 
be a major problem in the future of Laos. 


Which side will emerge victorious from a future settlement is, of course, 
difficult to judge. In a war that has been principally provoked and sustained 
by outside powers fighting for objectives that were, at best, ancillary to Laos, 
all of Laos has lost. Heavy casualties have been inflicted and tens of thousands 
of refugees have been displaced from their homes, many several times. How- 
ever, judged from within the narrower context of a struggle between the 
RLG and PL elite, there is little question that the PL will emerge in a stronger 
position than they held following the previous settlement in 1962. It is not 
yet clear, however, which side, if either, will be the dominant force in Laos 
after an armistice. 

In the immediate post cease-fire period, it seems likely that a de facto 
partition will obtain, with each side governing the territory it controls. The 
PL now controls more than three-fourths of the territory, while two-thirds 
of the population live in the RLG zone. However, once the danger has di- 
minished with a cease-fire, many refugees will wish to return to their home 
territory, even if it is in PL hands. There are now approximately 300,000 
refugees in RLG camps, living on assistance provided by the U.S. Estimates 
suggest that as many as twice that number may have already settled in RLG 
territory. Even if only a fraction return to their former homes, these num- 
bers will add political weight to the PL position. Certainly the territorial 
destiny of these refugees will be a key issue in future political competition. 

Besides control of numbers, political organization and capability will be 
important factors in the future contest, and, on this score, the PL are signi- 
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There was a difference in language regarding the return of refugees. The 
RLG states that it would do all possible to facilitate return to their places of 
origin all those who wish to return. The PL language notes that the “Vien- 
tiane side must dismantle refugee camps and repatriate people who have 
been forced to leave their home villages.” The PL adds that the U.S. must 
answer for all losses and destruction caused by the war, especially the air 
war, since 1964. It must pay the costs of healing the wounds it has inflicted 
upon Laos. Both sides state that there must be freedom of movement be- 
tween zones following the cease-fire. 


There was also general agreement, though again stated in divergent lan- 
guage, regarding the foreign policy which Laos should follow after an accord. 
Both sides noted that Laos must embrace a neutral foreign policy and the 
principles of peaceful coexistence, abstaining from military alliances and 
refusing authorization of foreign military bases or foreign troops on Laos 
soil. The PL specifically excluded the SEATO alliance, while the RLG made 
particular mention of an LPF withdrawal from the Indochina Front (orga- 
nization of the Indochinese Communist movements). The PL did note that 
a neutral Laos would accept economic aid from all countries, including the 
U.S., with no strings attached. 


SOME FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It was clear that the progress of peacemaking in Laos was intimately tied 
to the negotiations in Paris over Vietnam. Only when the U.S. and North 
Vietnam were prepared to seek an accommodation in Indochina did substan- 
tial forward movement in negotiations between the Lao parties take place. 
Although it was not clear that the principal negotiators in Paris would call 
for a simultaneous cease-fire in all of Indochina, it seemed likely that an 
armistice in Laos would not precede a settlement in Vienam, and conversely 
that a Vietnam settlement would soon be followed by a cease-fire in Laos. By 
year’s end, although a settlement seemed close, it was still in doubt. 

According to interviews by the author in the spring and fall of 1972, it 
appeared that expectations for ‘a genuine accommodation after an armistice 
were stronger in Laos than in Vietnam, although there was apprehension 
about the future among non-Communists in both countries. More than the 
Vietnamese, the Lao have numerous ties with their PL adversaries. Despite 
their struggle over the past decade, they have had periods of cooperation, if 
short-lived, worked out in 1954, 1957 and 1962. A number of Lao intellec- 
tuals in Vientiane, including younger bureaucrats, expressed a belief that 
most PL leaders are genuine nationalists, and if left alone by the Vietnamese, 
a modus vivendi could be worked out by the two sides. Regarding North 
Vietnamese intentions, there were various degrees of skepticism. Some Lao 
intellectuals believed that the North Vietnamese would be so absorbed in 
their own problems within Vietnam that they would be willing to leave Laos 
alone, provided other outside powers did the same. Several noted that the 
Vietnamese are lowland people who will not be tempted to absorb mountain- 
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now be considered simply the “Vientiane party.” Moreover, the PL claimed 
that the center is constituted by the “Patriotic Neutralists” of the Deuanist 
faction, now allied with the PL. Thus, in brief, the RLG lay claim to two- 
thirds of the portfolios of a new government, to include the center and the 
right; similarly, the PL lay claim to the center and the left. However, the 
PL plank leaves open consideration of additional appointees to the center, 
of “intellectuals and personalities advocating peace, neutrality, and inde- 
pendence.” 


In addition to a new PGNU, the PL called for the formation of a “political 
consultative council” (PCC), obviously copying a similar body proposed by 
North Vietnam for South Vietnam (“national council of reconciliation and 
concord”). As in the Vietnam negotiations the role of the PCC remained 
opaque. In the PL position paper the PCC is called the highest expression 
of national unity. The Constitution would be modified and the PCC would 
“rectify the election law.” The PCC would be formed through consultations 
and would control and supervise implementation of all agreements among 
the Lao parties with the assistance of the ICC under terms of the 1962 
Geneva Accord. The PGNU would conduct foreign relations, maintain peace, 
implement agreement among the parties, receive and distribute foreign aid, 
and in coordination with the PCC, prepare for elections to the new National 
Assembly to form a permanent coalition government. Both sides agree that 
the monarchy would be maintained. 


On the question of a cease-fire and the withdrawal of foreign military 
forces, there is substantial agreement among the two parties, although there 
is a difference in emphasis. Both sides agree that there should be a total 
cease-fire throughout Laos. The RLG accepts the LPF formulation that neither 
side should encroach upon the other’s zone. The RLG calls for control of the 
cease-fire through an expanded ICC, while the PL state that the parties con- 
cerned should agree on the composition of a mixed body to supervise and 
control the cease-fire with the assistance of the ICC under 1962 terms of 
reference. In addition, the LPF plan calls for a withdrawal from Laos of all 
U.S. and Thai military forces and a dismantling of all military and para- 
military organizations within Laos, and states that bases in Thailand must 
no longer be used for intervention in Laos. The RLG paper calls for with- 
drawal of all foreign troops under international contro]. All parties must 
respect the 1962 Geneva Accords, it notes, especially the DRV which must 
stop its aggression within Laos. Both sides agree that following the cease- 
fire, civilian and military prisoners would be set free, the RLG language 
stating “release,” and the PL language stating “exchanged.” The PL clause 
adds that exchanges will begin and end simultaneously with withdrawal 
from (Laos of advisers and military personnel of the U.S. and third country 
nationals, and Thai troops. No mention is made in the PL paper of the DRV 
commitment, negotiated between Kissinger and Le Duc Tho, that the DRV 
would undertake to apply the agreement to the release of all American 
POW’s throughout Indochina. 
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couraged by their foreign allies. The atmosphere in the corridors of the 
weekly Tuesday talks was friendly, reflecting the relaxed mood of Vientiane. 
A covey of PL and RLG guards lounged about, frequently chatting in amica- 
ble terms, and ICC officials, international newsmen and assorted straphang- 
ers milled about with little sign of tension. Inside the negotiating room there 
were reminders of the close family and personal ties that had existed between 
leaders on both sides. For example, sitting as an official observer on the RLG 
side as a member of the National Assembly was Bong Souvannouvong; on 
the opposite side was his son. 


It was apparent that the PL were markedly better organized for the nego- 
tiations than the RLG. They had a full-time delegation, served by a profes- 
sional staff of 24, as well as Special Adviser Phoumi Vongvichit with four 
aides. Their positions for the initial meetings had been carefully prepared, 
and they produced mimeographed handouts for newsmen which explained 
their posture. By contrast, the RLG delegation was hurriedly organized, 
composed of ministers, agency chiefs and other officials with a myriad of 
responsibilities to carry on along with their part-time negotiating task. Their 
opening position was not carefully prepared, they had little professional 
staff, their information to the press was haphazard and, during the early 
period when Souvanna was abroad, they seemed to flounder without clear- 
cut direction. 

In response to the five points which formed the basis of the PL negotiating 
position, the RLG put their case in a seven point statement. (During the fifth 
meeting, the RLG dropped their proposal in favor of presenting “points of 
view” on the PL five points.) ® Although progress in the talks was obstructed 
by propaganda pronouncements and by wrangling over procedural issues, 
each side made clear its basic position. There emerged substantial areas of 
agreement as well as a few major differences. There were, of course, signifi- 
cant differences in tone, with each side blaming the other, and particularly its 
outside sponsor—the PL pointing to the U.S. imperialists and the RLG to 
the North Vietnamese invaders—for the tragic plight of Laos. 

The most significant difference between the two sides was over the com- 
position of the government that both agreed should be constituted after a 
cease-fire. The RLG maintained that the current government was the tri- 
partite ‘Provisional Government of National Union (PGNU) established by 
the Geneva Accord of 1962 and representing the left, the right and the center. 
The PL ministers who abandoned their portfolios in 1963 need only return 
to pick them up again. The PL, on the other hand, maintained that the 
PGNU was dissolved at the time of the abortive coup by Generals Phoumi 
Nosavan and Siho in 1964, which was followed by a series of cabinet re- 
shuffles. Since, then, they contended, Souvanna Phouma and his former 
“neutralist” colleagues have merged with and become the right and must 


®See Bruce Palling, “Narrowing the Gap,” Far Eastern Economic Review, December 2, 
1972, pp. 17-18. 
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INDONESIA 1972: 
THE SOLIDIFICATION 
OF MILITARY CONTROL 


/ Allan A. Samson 


i “New Order,” existent since the decimation of the PKI (Indo- 


nesian Communist Party) in 1966 and the consolidation of President Suhar- 
to’s power, has been characterized by military-civilian alliances of varying 
compositions, Students, Muslim and Christian groups, civil servants, and 
intellectuals have all, at one time or another during this period, supported 
the paramount political role of ABRI (Armed Forces of the Republic of In- 
donesia). The alliance was initially predicated upon a commonly-held anti- 
pathy to the PKI; later it came to be based upon ABRI’s monopoly of force 
and the estimation that no other force in society was capable of maintaining 
security and providing economic stability. ABRI’s political preeminence was 
aided by its self-perceived role as guardian of national unity—above the 
squabble for petty political advantage, regional aggrandizement, and reli- 
gious bickering. ABRI’s legitimacy was also buttressed by its image as a 
modernizing force, capable of bringing Indonesia back from the nadir of 
chaos and inflationary excess to the threshold of self-sustaining economic 
growth. This received expression in an “army-administrator-economist” 
managing elite, with the army serving as senior partner. By 1971 inflation 
had been brought under control, agricultural productivity continued to show 
significant improvement, and the confidence of foreign investors and aid- 
givers was apparent. Public policy was determined by the military-power 
holders of the New Order and their economist-advisors. It was essentially an 
elitist administrative configuration, entailing only a peripheral level of pop- 
ular participation. The governing elite perceived the appropriate role of 
political participation to be that of passive approval or legitimation through ` 
controlled symbolic acts. 3 
The General Election of July 3, 1971, was intended to be just such an act 
of symbolic legitimation. A decisive victory was achieved by Sekber Golkar 
(Joint Secretariat of Functional Groups) —the government-sponsored “non- 
party”—which received 62.8% of the votes cast. Golkar’s ideological mes- 
sage emphasized modernizasi and pembangunan (development), while its 
candidates contrasted its pragmatism with what they termed the ideological 
bankruptcy of the political parties. The Golkar campaign was aided by a 
military and civilian bureaucratic effort from the national to the village level 
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—~a process which opened it to charges of coercion and “steamroller” tactics. 
Whatever the admixture of coercion and voluntary support, the proportion 
of Golkar’s victory was unarguable and was interpreted as providing elec- 
toral legitimation to the physical fact of military predominance, Conversely, 
the already small influence of the political parties was even further limited. 

What was not known was the post-electoral character of Golkar and, by 
extension, the dimensions of future military involvement in Indonesian poli- 
tics. Would Golkar be an autonomous political institution or would it merely 
be an electoral vehicle for ABRI’s interests? Would it become a loose assem- 
bly of factions and cliques or a unitary mobilizing party on the order of the 
Mexican and Turkish models? The events of 1972 have given some indication 
of Golkar’s character and military intentions in this respect. 


Tre DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL POWER 


The year began with a direct confrontation between students and the gov- 
ernment over the plans of a government-supported private foundation, Yaya- 
san Harapan Kita (Institute of Our Hope), to construct a “Miniature Indo- 
nesia” complex, a project envisioned as an Indonesian Disneyland. Its sup- 
porters maintained it would spur tourism and bring in foreign exchange. 
Opponents, many of whom were students, contended that it was extravagant, 
kept funds from critical economic projects, and was inappropriately headed 
by Mrs. Tien Suharto. The admixture of a private project headed by the 
President’s wife and receiving governmental support was opposed by many 
who felt such a situation to be of questionable probity. Opposition to the 
“Mini Project” was expressed through demonstrations and student-sponsored. 
discussion groups. In a stern speech delivered on January 6, Suharto warned 
the demonstrators that they were disturbing public order and that he would 
have no hesitation to invoke emergency powers to ban the demonstrations and 
dissolve the groups involved. Shortly thereafter, Kopkamtib (The Opera- 
tional Command for the Restoration of Security and Order), did ban public 
demonstrations and detained and interrogated for several weeks two out- 
spoken critics of the “Mini Project,” Arief Budiman and H. J. C. Princen, 
Chairman for the Institute for Defending Basic Human Rights. 

General Sumitro, deputy head of Kopkamtib, stated that opposition to 
governmental policies was allowable, but should be carried out through ap-. 
propriate channels, as in the press, the DPR (Parliament), and the university 
community. This underscored the rather ambiguous capacity of ABRI to 
tolerate criticism. Limited criticism of policies was allowable so long as it 
was not sustained and did not focus on prominent ABRI or governmental 
figures. The problem of corruption, for example, could be criticized in a gen- 
-era] manner by the press, but those newspapers which zealously attempted to. 
focus public scrutiny on the acquisitive activities of influential military fig- 


*Nusantara, January 7, 1972. 
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‘ures were tacitly warned to desist.? The pro-governmental composition of the 


DPR made it a rather unlikely source of criticism, given the fact that the 
government controlled 336 out of 460 seats. It was clear that ABRI did not 
relish being the recipient of public scrutiny. While criticism of the “Mini 
Project” was not directly concerned with ABRI policies, and many officers 
indeed felt it was a badly-conceived and implemented idea, it was generally 
interpreted within military ranks as establishing a risky precedent. Public 
fervor over the “Mini Project” could lead to a reopening of the issue of mili- 
tary corruption and then to public discussion of the appropriateness of 
ABRI’s dwi-funksi (dual function—military and civilian functions). The 
“Mini Affair” signified that Suharto and ABRI would countenance no un- 
toward criticism of military predominance or allow a level of popular par- 
ticipation which was perceived as threatening to the established distribution 
of power. What was desired was a perpetuation of the army-economist man- 
aging elite model, free from broad external accountability. 

A speech by General Amir Machmud, Minister of Home Affairs, had reper- 
cussions among Indonesia’s intellectual and academic community, as well as 
among foreign scholars. Speaking in East Java on June 5, Machmud an- 
nounced that a firm, P. T. Suburi, owned by an American, John di Gregorio, 
was engaged in “subversive activities to discredit the national leader,” which 
were disguised as survey and research activities carried out for Indonesian 
public and private agencies. Machmud also denounced intellectuals and the 
university as centers of subversion: 


Indeed, wherever in the world, the center of subversion is actually in 
the university. In the whole world. ... So Governor, you had better 
issue an order—in Central Java such an order has been issued—to chase 
away, just chase away people in this village or district of Ngawi no 
matter whether they claim to be university students, or to be assigned 
by the university, or whether they claim to be on assignment from 
the capitol, when they have no permission from the local administrator, 
when there is no permission from the Governor, district chief, mayor. 
... Let them protest, the Minister of Home Affairs will deal with them.* 


Machmud’s speech, many feared, had created a climate of suspicion of scien- 
tific activities which could develop into an anti-intellectual attitude on the 
part of public authority. 


The editor of the Jakarta newspaper, Nusantara, T. D. Hafas, failed to heed such a 
warning and was sentenced to one year imprisonment for insulting the President and the 
government. 

*Tempo, June 17, 1972, pp. 5-7. The “subversive activities” which P. T. Suburi was ac- 
cused of were, Machmud stated, “raising doubts in the peoples’ minds about President 
Suharto.” One of P. T. Suburi’s surveys, conducted throughout Java, had asked the re- 
spondents to “evaluate some respected figures in connection with their characteristics in 
exercising leadership,” and listed eight names, including President Suharto, Sri Sultan 
Hamengkubuwono, and Foreign Minister Adam Malik. The fact the Suharto’s name was 
placed third on the list was considered insulting. 

‘Tempo, June 24, 1972, p. 7. 
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Nineteen seventy-two saw a further diminution of the already limited in- 
fluence of Indonesia’s political party system. Before the 1971 election ABRI’s 
policy had been to circumscribe party autonomy by manipulation and ob- 
struction. In this manner, the modernist Islamic Partai Muslimin Indonesia 
(Parmusi) and the nationalist PNI (Indonesian Nationalist Party) were 
“purified” of obstructive leadership by the withholding of “clearance” 
from Parmusi’s Executive Board and de facto military intervention at the 
1970 PNI Congress. Only the traditionalist Islamic party, Nahdatul Ulama 
(NU), was considered by ABRI to be a “constant factor,” content to monop- 
olize contro] of the Ministry of Religion and hold minor cabinet seats in 
exchange for its acquiescence to secular control of government. 

After the election the parties could no longer be considered obstacles, let 
alone potential rivals of ABRI. Parmusi, which at one time hoped to identify 
itself as the successor to the Islamic modernist party, Masjumi (dissolved by 
Sukarno in 1960 and not allowed to reorganize by Suharto), received 5.4% 
of the vote. Since its establishment in 1968, Parmusi’s internal affairs were 
obstructed and manipulated by ABRI to such an extent that its autonomy 
remained in serious question. Well-known Masjumi figures, such as Mu- 
hammad Natsir, Muhammad Roem, and Prawoto Mangkusasmito were pre- 
vented from playing any role in Parmusi. H. M. Mintaredja was appointed 
Parmusi Chairman by Suharto in November 1970 in the wake of an ABRI- 
fomented internal party split, and his base of support lay not in the party or 
among its supporters, but in the Presidential Palace. Parmusi’s poor elec- 
toral showing was a reflection of this fact.5 Much of Parmusi’s natural pro- 
Masjumi constituency severely disapproved of the party’s government-ap- 
pointed leadership and rather than support what they perceived as shabby 
opportunism, voted instead for NU—or even for Golkar, which at least could 
not be accused of religious hypocrisy. 

The biggest loser in the election was PNI. It was generally perceived as 
representing the interests of the pamong pradja, the Javanese civil service. 
It was replaced by Golkar in this regard and, consequently, its base of mass 
support was cut away. From its showing of 22.3% of the votes in the 1955 
election, PNI was reduced to 6.9% in the 1971 election. The pamong praja 
was dragooned in the service of Golkar and PNI was overwhelmed. It en- 
tered 1972 a badly divided party. PNI’s Deliberative Council met from Janu- 


ary 6-9 and, in an attempt to re-establish internal unity, appointed several 


well-known personalities to sit on PNI’s Advisory Council. Several of the 
figures chosen, including former Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo and 
Hardi had been kept from party leadership by ABRI, but still remained 
popular figures among many elements of PNI. The Council failed to elect 
a new General Chairman to replace Hadisubeno Sosrowardojo who died in 
1971, and Muhammad Isnaeni continued on as Ist Vice-Chairman. He was 


°See Allan A. Samson, “Army and Islam in Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, Winter, 1971- 
72, pp. 545-565. 
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criticized by many PNI members as being too independent upon ABRI and 
not responsive enough to broad party feeling. Another leader, Hardjanto 
Sumodisastro, was popular among many members, but was felt to have little 
chance of receiving ABRI’s “clearance.” This split was reflected later in the 
year in PNI’s Djakarta branch when one faction attempted to expel another.® 
PNI’s problem was serious; it had always been “protected” by authority— 
from association with Sukarno to its control over the pamong praja. With 
the establishment of Golkar its primary base of support was cut away and 
it was floundering. 

The only party to maintain its base of support was NU, which received 
18.7%. NU’s strength lay among the traditionalist Muslim villagers of East 
and Central Java, for whom Islam was a total way of life. Religious faith 
was transformed into political support through the efforts of rural kiyais 
(religious notables—usually teachers) who legitimized NU’s political activi- 
ties in terms of religious imperatives. Such support, based as it was upon 
the fervor of religious belief, was less amenable to dissipation through 
governmental actions. Golkar made an effort to appeal to wavering NU 
adherents through GUPPI (Union for the Improvement of Islamic Edu- 
cation), but NU was less affected by “Golkar-ization” than any of the other 
parties. 

NU’s mass support is overwhelmingly rural, but this has been modified 
somewhat in recent years by a gradual increase of support in urban areas 
and among younger members. Party Chairman and Speaker of the DPR, 
Idham Chalid, appealed to this segment, while Subchan Z. E., former Ist 
Vice-Chairman of NU, articulated the interests of many of NU’s urban sup- 
porters. He was especially popular among NU’s youth and student affiliates, 
Ansor and PMII (Indonesian Islamic Students’ Association). Subchan’s 
rising influence in NU threatened the accommodative relationship which 
NU maintained with governmental authority, as he was considered too out- 
spokenly critical of military preeminence. 

On February 15, less than two months after NU’s Party Congress which 
returned both Idham and Subchan to their positions, it was announced by 
NU’s Sjuriah (Religious Council) that Subchan had been suspended from 
his position on NU’s Executive Board.” The announcement was signed by 
Idham Chalid, Kiyai Bisri Sjamsuri (the new head of NU’s Sjuriah), and 
K. H. Dahlan, former Minister of Religion. The decision, of questionable 
legality given the Congress’s decision to return Subchan, stated that he 
pledged at the Party Congress that if he was re-elected as a Chairman he 
would “withdraw.” Since he had not done so, the announcement continued, 
the Sjuriah suspended him. It was a power play and apparent to all that the 
Sjuriah was acting with the full agreement of ABRI to eliminate a figure 
perceived as a threat to both. With the effective elimination of Subchan, 


"Kami, May 8, 1972. 
"Kami, Feb. 15, 1972; Abadi, Feb. 18, 1972; Kompas, Feb. 19, 1972. 
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NU’s traditional character and accommodative style could proceed much as 
before. 

The proportion of their electoral defeat fully indicated that the political 
parties were a negligible force. The newspaper, Kami, noted that they had 
become government-owned “services,” adjusting and reacting to the initia- 
tives of ABRI and Golkar.® Several Galkar figures felt it incumbent to state 
that it was not the desire of Golkar or ABRI to destroy the political parties. 
What was desired was a party system neither too large nor too small—large 
enough to provide a channel for alternate opinions on specific issues, but not 
large enough to effectively challenge ABRI or Golkar. The irony of this 
situation was humorously put by Major General Ali Murtopo, who stated 
that political parties should not be eliminated because Golkar “needed a 
political party as a sparring partner in the ring.” 

Throughout 1972 the government encouraged the parties to fuse or fed- 
erate into two basic parties: a “Development Democracy Group” consisting 
of the nationalist and Christian parties and a “Development Unity Group” 
consisting of the Islamic parties. In the face of governmental pressure, but 
with some reluctance, the Islamic parties announced their intention to fed- 
erate. While the Islamic parties were united by a common religious arma- 
tion, they were divided by years of theological disputation and divergent 
political styles. Fusion or federation, many feared, would mean the loss of 
party identity and personal influence. Governmental pressure persisted, how- 
ever, and by the end of the year Islamic parties in North Sumatra and West 
Java had formally federated. It appeared to be only a matter of choice wheth- 
er the parties would fuse voluntarily or have it done for them at the up-com- 
ing Peoples’ Deliberative Assembly (MPR) session, scheduled for March 
1973, which Golkar would dominate. The parties comprising the Develop- 
ment Democracy Group were quicker to establish a framework for federa- 
tion, though each possessed separate ideologies. 

‘It was Suharto’s intention to establish “three flags” to compete in the 
1976 national elections. One would consist of Golkar as the party of the 
government, with the Development Democracy and Development Unity 
Groups arrayed against it. It was envisioned that neither would present a 
threat to the preeminence of ABRI and Golkar, but would constructively 
serve as an issue-oriented loyal opposition, replacing the short-sighted, paro- 
chial sentiments which the government felt had characterized the party sys- 
tem. 

Pursuant to its intention of reducing the influence of political intermedi- 
aries between it and the masses, the government introduced the concept of 
“floating mass” in which the political parties would not be allowed to operate 
at the village level except during election campaigns. This proposal was of- 
ficially made at Golkar’s Working Conference, held in Jakarta from March 


®Kami, January 28, 1972. 
"Pedoman, Sept. 21, 1972. 
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13-17, where it was stated that the low educational level ‘of the peasantry 
made it improper to involve them in national politics at the expense of their 
immediate concerns. Such a program would create a “floating mass” of 
politically quiescent villagers, as political organizations would not be allowed 
to function below the kabupaten (district) level. While Golkar officials 
claimed that the regulations would circumscribe its own freedom of action 
to the same extent as that of the parties, Golkar’s functional groups would 
continue to operate at the village level and Golkar-supporting local military 
and civilian authorities would be unrestricted in their own activities.?° The 
effect of the concept’s implementation would be to further increase the gov- 
ernment’s power at the expense of the parties. 

That Golkar was the vehicle of the government was doubted by no one. 
What remained less clearly known were the contours of the political forces 
which comprised Golkar. and a consideration of the relationship between 
Golkar and ABRI. Was Golkar an autonomous, modernizing political insti- 
tution, or was it little more than a vehicle designed to provide electoral 
‘legitimacy to military predominance? Further, was it likely to sustain its 
stated concern for pembangunan and modernizast, or would it do little more 
than reflect factional competition within the army? Golkar was initially 
established in 1964 as a military-dominated conglomorate of functional 
organizations designed to match the strength of the PKI in the political 
arena. It continued to exist under the New Order, but was of minor impor- 
tance until the government decided to utilize it in the scheduled 1971 elec- 
tions. Golkar’s 269 components were reorganized into seven KINO (Kesa- 
tuan Induk Organiizasi—Basic Organizational Units) but real power was 
divided among three sources: Hankam (The Ministry of Defense and Secur- 
ity strongly influenced by General Sumitro, deputy head of Kopkamtib) ; 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, headed by General Amir Machmud; and 
BAPPILU (Body to Guide the General Election influenced by Major Gen- 
eral Ali Murtopo, head of Opsus, the Special Operations Agency, and a close 
advisor of President Suharto) .14 

The three exercised different functions in Golkar’s electoral effort. Hankam 
utilized its widespread hierarchy and power from the national to the local 
level to ensure (and in many instances, coerce) support for Golkar. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs utilized its administrative network in a similar 
manner, relying upon patterns of deference which often typified relations 
between the peasantry and officialdom. BAPPILU, located in Jakarta, for- 
mulated national strategy and Golkar’s development and ideological goals. 
Many Jakarta intellectuals were active in this effort and joined in campaign 
swings to the Outer Islands and rural areas which quickly ‘became termed 
the “Golkar Safari.” 


1°Kami, March 27, 1972. 

For an assessment of the Golkar factions and their modus operandi during the elec- 
tion campaign, see R. William Liddle, “Evolution from Above: National Leadership and 
Local Development in Indonesia” (forthcoming article). 
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Post-election events have brought competition among the three factions, 
a pattern which already indicates the likely contours of Golkar influence and 
its relationship with ABRI. Only Hankam could be said to possess an auto- 
nomous and institutionalized power base. Suharto could, of course, eliminate 
or promote individual officers, but Hankam represented institutionalized 
army interests and priorities. Suharto’s power base is in ABRI and to create 
a divergence of interests would weaken his own actual influence. The Minis- 
try of Home Affairs is also an institution, but its authority is ultimately de- 
pendent upon the President; while it controlled the important civil bureau- 
cracy, it could not compete with Hankam in mobilization of resources or 
physical power. The BAPPILU intellectuals possess no institutionalized base 
of support and, consequently, are the weakest link in the Golkar establish- 
ment. Most are dependent upon Ali Murtopo, whose own influence is de- 
pendent upon his personal] relationship with Suharto. 

Early in 1972 public attention focused on what was interpreted as rivalry 
between General Sumitro and Major General Murtopo, given semi-public 
expression in the “Mini Affair.”1? To the extent that personal rivalry existed, 
it appeared to be attributable to clashing group interests over influence in 
Golkar. This was more fully corroborated on June 2 in a speech by Major 
General Amir Murtono, newly-appointed Golkar Chairman, in which he 
castigated intellectuals who criticized Golkar. Murtono’s blunt reply left no 
doubt about ABRI’s primacy: 


Assuming Golkar is in disarray, there still are government employees 
and ABRI. If the government employees... are in disarray we still have 
ABRI. Can you imagine ABRI to be in disarray?18 


Murtono’s remarks were interpreted as being directed primarily against 
‘the intellectuals in Golkar, for whom Golkar represented a modernizing or- 
ganization. It is probable that Hankam considered Golkar little more than 
a vehicle for mass organization and electoral victory. The continued partici- 
pation of civilian intellectuals in Golkar was desired, but clear primacy was 
to be held by Hankam. 

Another pole of influence in Golkar is KORPRI (Korps Pegawai Negeri— 
Corps of Civil Servants), which was established by General Amir Machmud 
as the organization to represent all government employees. KORPRI, in effect 
replaced KOKARMENDAGRI (Corps of Officials of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs), which had been limited to civil servants in that Ministry. It was 
stipulated that all government employees must join KORPRI and within 
the framework of monoloyalitas resign from all other political organizations. 


127t was said that General Sumitro was sympathetic to the critics of the project, though 
Kopkamtib ultimately banned demonstrations and arrested leading critics, while Major 
General Murtopo pressed for the project throughout. 

18Kami, June 2, 1972. Murtono, Assistant for Socio-Political Development in Hankam, 
had recently been appointed Chairman of Golkar by President Suharto, pugeeier Gen- 
eral Supardjo of Hankam was appointed Golkar’s Secretary General. 
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This process was described as striving for the “Pancasila-ization” of govern- 
ment employees.!4 This, combined with the implementation of the proposed 
concept of “floating mass,” would have meant that all political-administra- 
tive activities in the villages would be monopolized by ABRI and Golkar. 

It was a source of speculation throughout 1972 as to whether KORPRI 
was an independent organization or part of Golkar, and if a part of Golkar, 
what its relationship with ABRI would be. In this regard the interrelation- 
ship between Hankam, KORPRI, and Golkar’s “intellectuals,” as well as 
so-called “rivalries” among Generals Sumitro, Machmud, and Murtopo were 
much discussed, Certainly the more independent KORPRI was, the greater 
its political influence would be within or without Golkar. To control the 
several million government employees in KORPRI would be to control an 
important base of influence. Such control, however, was far exceeded by 
Hankam’s authority over the military bureaucracy and its control of physi- 
cal power. It was the preponderence of this power which clearly relegated 
Golkar’s “intellectuals” and KORPRI’s bureaucrats to junior partner status, 

As in every year since 1965, the activities of PKI guerrilla groups was a 
much-discussed topic, with ABRI urging the population to be ever-vigilant 
against the danger of Communist subversion. Guerrilla activity had, in fact, 
largely ceased after 1968 but two “trouble areas” were singled out for 
particular vigilance—West Kalimantan and South Central Java, an area 
long known for rural poverty and strong PKI support. In the West Kaliman- 
tan-Sarawak border area Indonesia and Malaysia continued to coordinate 
military efforts against insurgents—most of whom were Sarawak Chinese 
—in the PGRS/Paraku (Sarawak Peoples’ Guerrilla Army/North Kaliman- 
tan Peoples’ Army). On May 25 anti-government leaflets were covertly dis- 
tributed in the towns of Pontianak and Singkawang. In Central Java several 
railway accidents were interpreted as possible acts of Communist sabotage. 
While a residue of PKI infrastructure certainly remained potentially opera- 
tive in 1972 there continued to be a tendency on the part of the government 
to blame the PKI for all disruptive occurences. This tendency had the effect 
of spotlighting a “scapegoat” while ignoring underlying socio-economic con- 
ditions.?5 

Seven years after the September 30, 1965 coup attempt (called Gestapu), 
more than 39,000 people were still detained as PKI members or suspects 
without having been brought to trial.16 Amnesty International noted that 
the policy of detention was still based primarily on military and security 


1*Suara Karya, April 18, 1972. 

**In this regard the riot between Jakarta betjak (pedicab) and bus drivers in May 1972 
is instructive. The riot, a volatile response to competition for passengers and municipal 
intentions to restrict areas of betjak operation, was explained by the Commander of the 
Jakarta military district as the result of PKI exploitation. Such an explanation would 
seem to provide little in the way of understanding an exceedingly complex problem. 

**Kami, October 7, 1972. Very likely no one knew for certain how many prisoners 
there were, as both arrests and releases continued. Attorney General Soegih Arto stated 


that the exact number was uncertain, as the total “floated—like the Japanese yen against 
the dollar.” i 
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considerations, rather than due process of law. The Indonesian government’s 
policy was to release those detainees only peripherally involved in the PKI, 
bring to trial the detainees directly involved in the PKI and the Gestapu 
affair, and exile the detainees directly involved in the PKI but for whom 
sufficient evidence of involvement in Gestapu was lacking. This last group 
(numbering 10,000) was to be detained indefinitely on the island of Buru. 
Throughout 1972 articles appeared in the Indonesian press describing the 
life of the detainees, many of whose families were to be allowed to join 
them.1? 


FoREIGN RELATIONS 


The detente which slowly emerged in 1972 between the U.S. and the 
Peoples’ Republic of China was responded to somewhat warily by Indonesia. 
Diplomatic relations have been frozen since late 1965. Newspapers consid- 
‘ered close to the government generally approved of President Nixon’s trip, 
but warned against Chinese-sponsored subversion in Indonesia and the rest 
of Southeast Asia. In his Independence Day speech in mid-August, President 
‘Suharto stated that Indonesia was prepared to thaw relations, providing 
that some initiative came from China. By year’s end no direct contacts were 
announced, though in October Foreign Minister Adam Malik noted that 
there had been a reduction in anti-Indonesian broadcasts emanating from 
Peking.18 In late November Indonesia agreed in principle to serve on the 
cease-fire commission to help end the Viet Nam conflict. 

Indonesia developed closer economic ties with Japan, a relationship which 
revolved around Indonesia’s continuing need for credit and Japan’s need 
for oil. In May Japan agreed to provide Indonesia with a governmental loan 
of $200 million (plus $100 million from private capital) which was to be 
used for the Asahan Valley ‘Dam project and oil exploration. In exchange 
Indonesia guaranteed delivery of 58 million kiloliters of low sulphur oil 
over a ten year period. This agreement spotlighted the importance of the 
Japanese “presence” in the Indonesian economy and evoked some critical 
comment on the increasing Indonesian “dependence” on Japan, as well as 
the aggressive business practices of several Japanese firms. 

Regional relations were important in 1972. The focal point of Indonesian 
cooperation in Southeast Asia was with Malaysia. The new unified spelling 
(ejaan baru) of the two countries’ languages strengthened ties, as did Malay- 
sias decision to honor degrees awarded by eight Indonesian universities.1® 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore extended their territorial waters to 12 
miles and claimed that the narrow Straits of Malacca was no longer inter- 
national water. Given the importance of the Straits to international traffic 


*7Life in the detention camps was so “satisfactory” and “prosperous,” the commander 
of the camps stated, that several villagers in the area had asked to become political 
prisoners. Abadi, August 8, 1972. 

‘18Sinar Harapan, October 12, 1972. 

1°F ar Eastern Economic Review, November 11, 1972, p. 27. 
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it was unlikely that a physical attempt to demonstrate sovereignty would be 
made or that this position would remain permanent. 


RIcE AND THE ECONOMY 


A catastrophic rice crisis in the last third of 1972 overshadowed all other 
economic developments. The severe shortage occurred suddenly and little 
preparation had been made to diminish its intensity or prepare the popula- 
tion. As late as mid-August, President Suharto stated that rice production 
. was progressing favorably and recommended a reduction from 15.4 million 
tons to 14.8 million tons in the coming year. Production targets had been 
met for several years and conditions of “chronic overproduction” were even 
reported in South Sulawesi and South Sumatra. The shortage began in Sep- 
tember and by ‘December rice prices had doubled in several areas. Jt was 
expected that the crisis would last well into 1973 and that production would 
fall more than one million tons below the 13 million tons estimated as the 
minimum amount sufficient to feed Indonesia’s population. Plans were made 
to purchase rice abroad (including China), but by year’s end it was con- 
jectural whether enough could be purchased and delivered in time to ride 
out the crisis until 1973’s first harvest. 

The rice shortage was partially caused by a prolonged dry season, but it 
was mainly attributed to distribution bottlenecks and governmental lack of 
preparedness. In particular, Bulog (Bureau of Logistics—the governmental 
agency responsible for the stabilization of the rice market), was singled out 
for the major share of blame. Indonesia’s first harvest of 1972 had been 
above average. Under such circumstances it would be the function of Bulog 
to purchase rice from the producer in order to protect him from price de- 
clines as well as to stockpile rice for future contingencies. Bulog’s purchases 
were limited, however, and farmers were forced to sell their rice to private 
rice brokers at reduced prices. Consequently, because its stockpiles were low, 
Bulog was unable to supply sufficient rice to the market during the dry sea- 
son in order to stabilize prices.2° Both producers and consumers suffered 
while the rice brokers profited. 

{t was asked whether the crisis was entirely a result of well-meaning mis- 
management or an unintended consequence of Bulog’s relations with the 
army and wealthy rice brokers. Headed by Lt. General Achmad Tirtosudiro, 
and responsible directly to the President rather than to the Minister of Ag- 
riculture, Bulog was to provide funds for the army as one of its functions. In 
this regard, it was said to cooperate with Chinese businessmen in matters of 
mutual economic interest. The businessmen provided economic expertise 
while army support assured ease of access in the bureaucracy.?! Under the 


2°See Mahasiswa Indonesia, 3rd Week of September, 1972, p 

71See Harold Crouch, ‘ “Military Politics Under Indonesia’s We Order,” Pacific Affairs, 
Summer 1972, p. 217. The magazine Tempo observed that 12 of 13 flour companies Bulog 
dealt with were dominated by one Chinese businessman who owned a large biscuit fac- 
tory in Jakarta. Tempo, October 28, 1972, p. 47. 
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conditions of 1972 this relationship rebounded to the disadvantage of the 
consumer. 

The term tjukong-ism was widely used to describe the situation, which 
implied governmental “protection” of Chinese business ventures in restraint 
of competition, and consequent division of profits between the tjukongs and 
their governmental “protectors.”?? The ability of Chinese entrepeneurs to 
provide capital was much greater than that of indigenous businessmen. Su- 
harto’s statement made earlier in the year that non-indigenous companies 
would be obliged to sell 50% of their shares to the government who would 
then sell them to indigenous businessmen met with widespread approval but 
received no further clarification during the remainder of 1972. 

Before the impact of the rice shortage, Indonesia’s economy evinced slow 
but steady growth. Light industry production increased significantly and 
some progress was expected in the implementation of heavy industry projects. 
Tourism has increased 40% annually for the past three years, with Bali, 
unfortunately, giving every indication of becoming Australia’s “Acapulco.” 
The petroleum sector, which accounted for 40% of Indonesia’s total exports, 
saw an increase in production and exploration. The expansion in the timber 
boom continued, while mining showed moderate increases.”8 

Foreign investment increased apace in 1972, with the U.S. and Japan 
remaining as the largest investors. A growing number of voices were heard 
to criticize undue dependence upon foreign investors and the lack of oppor- 
tunity for Indonesian businessmen. Suharto’s statement early in 1972 that 
Indonesians would not carelessly accept any foreign capital investment 
aroused some apprehension among foreign investors, but a degree of mod- 
erate optimism was restored following his Independence Day speech in 
mid-August in which he reiterated Indonesia’s receptiveness to foreign in- 
yestment. l 

An issue of continuing concern in 1972 was the matter of military cor- 
ruption, which observers contended was growing worse. Corruption in 
Bulog and Pertamina, the state oil corporation, had become widely-known. 
The army’s involvement in many other enterprises (both state and private) 
added to the problem. A Commission for Corruption was established in 1970, 
but little was done to follow up on its findings. 


CONCLUSION 


The events of 1972 appear to indicate that Golkar is not likely to sustain 
- its stated concern for modernizasi, but rather is likely to reflect the dimen- 


22The term tjukong actually denoted a capitalist who loaned out his capital for use by 
others, but had taken on an anti-Chinese connotation. Anti-Chinese sentiment—wide- 
spread in the best of times—became especially pronounced as a result of the rice crisis, 
exposure of a luxury car smuggling ring in the port of Tanjung Priok, publicity focused 
on a batik entrepeneur reportedly financed by Mrs. Suharto, and the exposure of a 
housing scandal in Jakarta. 

**Benjamin Higgins, “Survey of Recent Developments,” Bulletin of Indonesian Eco- 
nomic Studies, March 1972, p. 7. 
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sions of ABRI’s interests. Such interests may be conducive to a moderate 
degree of socio-economic change in specific instances, as is borne out by the 
economic successes of the army-economist alliance, but they are as likely to 
revolve around the retention of the perquisites of power and wealth where 
developmental programs are supported so long as they do not reduce military 
power and privilege. Politics in Suharto’s Indonesia remain an intra-bureau- 
cratic affair. The “Mini Project,’ KORPRI, the ban on demonstrations, the 
criticism of “obstreperous intellectuals,” and the concept of the “floating 
mass” would all seem to indicate that what ABRI desires is a mobilizable 
but non-participant public. Such a model may be conducive to the mainte- 
nance of order and result in economic advance, but is unlikely to promote 
a committed pattern of modernization. 





ALLAN. A. SAMSON is Lecturer in Political Science at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


PHILIPPINES 1972: 
WE'LL WAIT AND SEE 


/ John H. Adkins 


“I 

don’t know, we'll just have to wait and see.” Quickly someone strikes 
upon a new topic, and another discussion of martial law in the Philippines 
sputters and dies. In the weeks that followed the September 23 declaration 
of martial law, countless conversations in academic, business and govern- 
mental circles in the United States drew to similarly inconclusive closures. 
Judging from press reports which eventually began to flow from Hong Kong 
and. Manila as well as from personal correspondence with people living in 
the provinces, the wait-and-see attitude also dominated the Filipino response 
to martial law. Reports from returning visitors confirmed the observation 
that most Filipinos preferred to withhold judgment. 

Beyond any doubt, the declaration of martial law was the most significant 
event of 1972 in the ‘Philippines. Because of that event, the year will take its 
. place as a milestone in the history of the Philippine Republic. Be it a tragic 
end to a noble experiment, as some may feel, or simply the acceptance of the 
realities of the Philippine political system, the year punctuates for the Re- 
public the end of an era and marks the beginning of a new endeavor. 

Dominant and dramatic as it was, martial law was not the only event worthy 
of note in 1972. The year saw continued violence in Mindanao, a conflict 
whose genesis and causes were briefly outlined in last year’s review of the 
Philippines. One would need to note also the Re-established Communist 
Party of the Philippines and their military arm the New People’s Army whose 
activities undoubtedly increased during the year. The extent of the activity 
and the degree of real threat to the central government is yet another ques- 
tion. 

Tragic accidents and natural disasters struck the Filipinos with devastat- 
ing frequency and unmitigated ferocity. Agricultural failures, due in large 
part to typhoon floods, hit hard at the economy and adversely affected trade 
patterns. 

Student and media pressure to ease, if not break, the economic domination 
of the Philippines by U.S. interests continued to mount during the first half 
of 1972. Amid this pressure, the Philippines began to seek some modus vi- 
vendi with American interests in regard to the approaching termination of 
American parity rights. 


4John H. Adkins, “Philippines 1971: Events of a Year, Trends of the Future,” Asian 
Survey, XII:1 (January 1972), pp. 78-85. 
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At the same time, the Philippines began to establish diplomatic relations 
with socialist countries and to explore actively the possibility of trade and 
cultural contacts with the People’s Republic of China. Philippine Foreign 
Secretary Carlos Romulo openly pressed for a recognition of Southeast Asia 
as a “zone of peace, freedom and neutrality” at a ministerial meeting of 
ASEAN just after he had urged the delegates at a SEATO conference to 
orient that organization toward economic aid and political cooperation func- 
tions.” 

Before focusing on events directly linked to the declaration of martial law 
and its aftermath, these other domestic concerns and foreign relations trends 
will be reviewed. 

The strife in Mindanao, mostly in Cotabato, Lanao and more recently in 
Zamboanga provinces, has at times been misinterpreted by some observers 
because it is a many faceted conflict and because the parties to the conflict 
are more readily labeled than they are understood, Public attention came to 
the conflict in 1970 after Datu Udtog Matalam, a former governor of Cota- 
bato, formed the Mindanao Independence Movement. At the same time, the 
“hlackshirts,” a terrorist/extortion group whose main function seems to be 
to exact payments in cash or kind from newly arrived Christian settlers, be- 
gan operating in the area. This organization was believed to be associated 
with the secessionist movement though concrete links were never estab- 
lished. Concern over secessionist sentiments dwindled in the last two years, 
but violence in the form of raids, ambushes and assassinations by both Mos- 
lem blackshirts and barracudas or their Christian vigilante counterparts, 
ilagas, whose name translates to rats, has kept pace if not increased. 

During the first week of July, a fact-finding tour headed by Egypt’s Foreign 
Under-Secretary Hassan el-Arrousy was in Mindanao to make an indepen- 
dent assessment of charges from some Filipino Moslems that the government 
was carrying out a policy of genocide against the 3.5 million Moslem minor- 
ity.2 During the visit, 35 people, including 'Dogracias Carmona, Mayor of 
Dimataling, Zamboanga, were killed. The Mayor and Zamboanga Provincial 
Governor Jose Tecson were attending a peace conference with Datu Ugol in 
hopes of preventing further violence in the wake of a Moslem raid on the 
Christian village of Kalashasan in the town of Mabuhay. During this meeting, 
according to news reports, the Mayor was hacked to death by one of Datu 
Ugol’s men.* That religious antagonism played a role in both the raids and 
the subsequent killing of Mayor Carmona is undeniable. But this is not the 
underlying cause of the violence as the following incident demonstrates. 

T’boli tridesmen, a community of about 200,000 whose religion might best 
be described as a combination of animism and polytheism, were accused of 


*See Richard Butwell, “The Big-Power Question,” Far Eastern Economic Review (July 
8, 1972), p. 25-26; also Philip Bowring, “Fading East,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(July 8, 1972), p. 26. 

*Moslem-Christian Strife in Philippines Brings Continual Bloodshed,” The New York 
Times, July 9, 1972, p. 18. 

id. 
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killing all seven members of an immigrant Christian family in Surallah, 
Cotabato in July of this year. Thus the conflict which had been labeled a 
Christian-Moslem confrontation took on a settler-tribesmen dimension.” 

The violence which up until July had claimed an average of 30 persons a 
week came to an abrupt halt with the imposition of martial law. The peace 
proved temporary. A report during this lull quite correctly pointed out that 
the disputes were “. . . basically not religious but have grown out of differ- 
ences over land. Christian migrants—mostly Roman Catholic—in the last 
few decades have pushed into Western Mindanao in increasing numbers and 
are now a majority in many places.” The conflict is above all one over land 
and the political control over the allocation of land via the enforcement of 
land titles, 

Just one month after martial law was declared, a major clash took place 
when some 400 Moslems, this time identified as insurgents, were defeated in 
an attempt to take over Marawi City in Lanao del Sur. This battle was differ- 
ent in that it was between Philippine military personnel and people who, by 
evidence of the red flags they were reported to have been carrying and placing 
on their positions and by their targeting of the local radio station from which 
they broadcast a yet unreleased message, seemed to have political motivations 
for their actions. 

The conflict has been labeled secessionist, religious, and insurrectionist. 
There is evidence that it is all of those things. But without the underlying 
land control conflict none of these facts would have generated the present 
levels of continuing violence. One must consider with special care the reports 
issued after the declaration of martial law which attempted to link the attack 
on Marawi City with the leftist Kabataang Makabayan and the New People’s 
Army. The link may very well be real, but this is not the cause of violence, 
and it would be a drastic mistake should the conflict in Mindanao become 
identified as a communist insurrection. A very real insurrection, however, 
was a part of the 1972 political scene in the Philippines and must receive 
some attention. 

During the year there was an increase in the activities of the New People’s 
Army in behalf of the Re-established Communist Party of the Philippines, 
the Maoist-descendents of the Huks. The area of operation spread from the 
traditional strongholds in Central Luzon to the Bicol regions, the Visayas 
and into the more northern provinces of Isabela and Nueva Vizcaya. The 
activities of the NPA competed for headlines with those of two feuding fam- 
ilies in Ilocos Sur, the Singsons and the Crisologs. Violence stemming from 
this conflict makes it difficult to assess the extent of NPA activity in the area, 
but it undoubtedly helps its cause. Innocent victims have been killed in the 
feud and the people, one correspondent notes, “are increasingly dissatisfied 
with the ability of the constituted authority to provide them security and pro- 


‘Tillman Durdin, “Violence Surrounding Filipino Tribe is Reminiscent of America’s 
Old West,” The New York Times, August 19, 1972, p. 4. 
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tection. A third force such as the NPA would find it relatively easy to gain 
influence in the area.’”® 

In June, President Marcos claimed that a violent leftist revolution was not 
likely because the “counter-subversion machine is so powerful that successful 
disruption of the establishment would be impossible.”” He left no doubt, 
however, that it was only vigorous action on the part of his administration 
that prevented wide-spread fighting and that a change of leadership to some- 
one less vigilant and someone who had less control of the military situation, 
including control over, and support of, the Philippine military, would be a 
dangerous move indeed. 

Marcos’ “Iloconisation” of the military began earlier in the year. In the 
first week of 1972 he retired “18 generals, 20 colonels, and 13 lieutenant 
colonels” and reappointed Juan Ponce Enrile who had been defeated in a bid 
for a senate seat, as Secretary of Defense. Whether Marcos had set out to 
make the military more personally responsive to him or just to cut out the 
dead wood in order to make it a more effective tool for any head of state is 
unknown and perhaps unknowable. What is known, and perhaps of greater 
significance, is the fact that no Philippine President has ever been as close 
to the military as Marcos made himself early in 1972. 

In terms of military action against the NPA, the year’s highlight was a 
combined air, naval and land force operation in the Palanan Mountains of 
Isabela Province. The operation was triggered when a grounded 100 ton 
freighter was reported to have been delivering supplies to the insurgents. 
Eventually it was learned that the boat in question was of Philippine registry 
rather than North Korean as originally reported, but the true mission of the 
craft, a daring resupply of rebels or a poorly navigated fishing trip, remains 
a mystery. Senator Jose Diokno, an outspoken critic of the Marcos Admin- 
istration and an especially vigorous opponent of the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus in August of 1971,8 claimed that Marcos was using, if not 
creating, incidents like the “Mystery Boat” to prepare a climate of disorder 
to justify imposition of martial law. 

Senator Benigno Aquino, Jr. also argued that the string of unsolved kid- 
nappings, bombings of empty buildings, bank robberies and the like were 
efforts of the Marcos Administration to set the stage for moves which would 
perpetuate the President in power beyond the end of his term in 1973. On the 
other hand, there was evidence that the NPA was involved in urban-guerrilla 
warfare as suspected members were captured in an attempt to blow up a 
Manila petrol depot. 

The actual strength of the NPA and real threat presented to constitutional 


"Bernardino Ronguillo, “Credibility and the President’s Lady,” Far Eastern Economic 
Review (April 29, 1972), p. 14. 

"T. J. S. George, “Marcos Says an Uprising is Planned,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(June 24, 1972), p. 11. 

The writ was restored in January 1972, four months after its suspension following 
an attack on a Liberal Party rally which killed nine bystanders and seriously wounded 
several leaders of the opposition party. 
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government in the Philippines by the NPA before the imposition of martial 
law is an issue too blurred by exaggerated reports, dramatics, plots and 
counter-plots to assess from currently available sources. We are yet perhaps 
too close to the trees. Fhe question is surely destined for repeated historical 
analysis. The NPA is now apparently under the joint direction of Jose 
Maria Sison and Commander Dencio. Commander ‘Dencio is former lieute- 
nant Victor Corpuz whose rather dramatic defection from the Philippine 
military in 1970 (taking with him a substantial cache of arms belonging to 
the Philippine Military Academy and leaving behind several red-faced senior 
officers) brought new and apparently rather able leadership to the commu- 
nist movement in the Philippines. Martial law will not change that, and 
unless Marcos performs rather well and follows through on the programs he 
promised with the imposition of martial law, those who have expanded the 
ranks of the Re-established Communist Party of the Philippines in the past 
year will have even more reason to serve the party’s aims with redoubled 
vigor. 

The Philippine Constitutional Convention, which began its charter re- 
visions in June of 1971, had fallen behind schedule by the beginning of the 
new year. Originally the body was to have completed its work in June of 
1972 and submitted the new document to a plebiscite by November. The 
most important issue of 1972 was the proposal to change the Philippine 
governmental structure from a presidential system to a parliamentary one. 
. Under the latter, President Marcos could run for a seat in parliament and, 
being the leader of the majority party, assume the role of prime minister. 
This way, Marcos could remain in power despite the present constitutional 
prohibition against a third term. There was an effort to insert a special prohi- 
bition against any member of the Marcos family from participating in the 
new government no matter what form it took, but that effort failed. As the 
convention ran into its second year it was far behind schedule. Congress and 
the courts began to take up many of the issues which were being debated but 
not resolved by the convention delegates. 

Between this usurping of issues and a scandal which implicated Mrs. Mar- 
cos in an effort to buy votes favoring the parliamentary system, the conven- 
tion reached a new low in popularity and public expectations. There was talk 
of dissolving the body and shelving the whole undertaking. 

By July the convention began to make some headway on the major issues. 
On July 7, 1972, the convention voted 158-120 to change the governmental 
structures from a presidential to a parliamentary system. The favorable vote 
could not have been predicted a year ago, for although the issue had been 
raised, it was not generally felt to have wide support among the delegates. 
It is a bit ironic that the initial support of the measure came from some of the 
more intellectual and ideologically-oriented delegates, the same group which 
most fears and adamantly opposed an extension in the duration of the Marcos 
Administration. Now, with the failure of the “Ban Marcos” effort, their 
charter revision is likely to be the vehicle on which Marcos will ride to a 
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position of even greater control over the Philippine political process. The 
July vote left the details, such as election dates and terms of office to future 
deliberations. As it turned out, after the declaration of martial law the work- 
ing out of details became academic. 

In mid-October, about one month after martial law was established, a con- 
vention committee passed and sent to the full body an article called the “tran- 
sitory provisions article.” The ostensible purpose was to give the President 
sufficient power to assure a smooth transition from a presidential system, 
under martial law, to a parliamentary form of government. One key para- 
graph specifies that the President will determine when the next election will 
be held. No time limit is specified. The document specifically legitimizes the 
“imposition of martial law and all acts imposed under it.”® Passage of the 
“transitory provisions” article was assured by the addition of a clever, if 
crude, section to the article. Parliamentary maneuverers of the world take 
note! “Section two of the article provides that all constitutional convention 
delegates who vote for the article will by that affirmative vote qualify to be 
members of the new ‘ad interim’ National Assembly. Other members of the 
assembly will be the president, vice-president, and all senators and congress- 
men.”+° 

On November 29 the delegates, minus the five, (eventually eleven) who 
were arrested as part of Marcos’ drive against subversives, approved a new 
constitution. The document is to be submitted for ratification in a plebiscite 
slated for early 1973. If the popular vote is favorable, and it is expected to 
be, it will become effective immediately and Marcos will head the “transi- 
tional government” until the parliamentary elections are held. He is, of 
course, the one who will decide when such elections are to be held. 

Much of the argument in favor of holding the constitutional convention 
was to remove the vestiges of colonial domination by the U.S. inherent in the 
old charter. As expected, and in accordance with an August ruling of the 
Philippine Supreme Court, the convention voted to terminate, as of July 3, 
1974, the special rights granted to Americans in 1946. These parity rights, 
as they are called, were, according to the original agreement, due to expire 
in 1974 anyway, and the U.S. had made it clear it would not seek any exten- 
sion of the agreement. Consequently, most American firms or individuals 
holding Philippine property under the terms of the agreement have already 
altered, or are now in the process of adjusting, the ownership of such prop- 
erties to comply with Philippine regulation of all foreign investment. Amer- 
ican Embassy Economic Affairs Counsellor Terell Arnold stated that only 
24% of the American business activity would be affected by the ruling. The 
1972 actions of the court and the convention punctuated a trend in Philippine 
foreign affairs and U.S. relations which deserves brief attention. 

Very early in 1972, President Marcos announced that agreements had 
been reached with several socialist countries. By March, diplomatic relations 


*“Marcos’ Constitution Passed,” Washington Post, November 30, 1972, p. A34. 
Lee Lescaze, “Marcos to Get Mandate,” Washington Post, October 20, 1972, p. Al. 
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were established with Rumania and Yugoslavia. At the same time, Imelda 
Marcos visited in Moscow, as a private citizen, and a normalization of rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union was begun. It is obvious also from continuing 
VIP visits to the People’s Republic of China, including that of “Kokoy” 
Romualdez, the first lady’s brother-in-law, that the Philippines would like to 
develop substantial communication, including trade, with them. The Chinese 
have, of course, made the same demand of the Filipinos that they place on 
Japan and other countries which want to establish relations with the People’s 
Republic, i.e., that they cease their recognition of, and sever ties with, Taiwan. 
The Filipinos will have a difficult time in making such a switch if for no other 
reason than the problem of deciding the legal status of more than 600,000 
Chinese residents in the Philippines. 

Meanwhile, Japanese economic activity in the Philippines continued to 
grow, mostly in the form of joint Japanese-Filipino resource exploitation 
enterprises. These ventures have caused sufficient concern on the part of 
enough Filipino senators to prevent ratification of the Philippine-Japanese 
Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation. Of course the importance of the 
treaty would be the facilitation of economic activity ‘between the two coun- 
tries, while symbolically it would mean an official end to W.W. II. It is some- 
how especially ironic that the year saw the discovery of at least two Japanese 
stragglers from W.W. I on the island of Lubang. The two men were surprised 
while raiding a vegetable farm for food. One was killed, the other escaped 
wounded into the jungle which has hidden him for 27 years. 

Much of the violence and general disorder to which Marcos pointed for a 
justification of his martial law decree has already been reviewed. The devas- 
tating effects of typhoons and flooding in Luzon should be added to the pic- 
ture, for they did indeed contribute to the disorder and greatly increased the 
need for the government to be able to act decisively and efficiently. The storm, 
typhoon Rita, hit the last week of June, sending giant waves crashing over 
the seawalls of Manila Bay. By July 12 nine persons had died and thousands 
were homeless both in the province of Pampanga and in Manila. 

The extensive flooding was blamed in part on indiscriminate logging which 
strips away nearly 500,000 acres of forests each year.11 Through July the 
death toll continued to rise from land slides in and around Baguio, from 
drownings in the low lands and six from cobra bites incurred when the 
snakes were flushed out of the forest near Santa Rita, Pampanga. The rains 
continued for six weeks creating the worst floods in Philippine history. It was 
August before the rain let up. By then 412 people had perished and the spread 
of cholera threatened to push the final toll even higher. Land wars, religious 
conflicts, insurrection, bloody feuding, corruption and inefficiencies and now 
a devastating natural disaster—the stage was set. With but a little orchestra- 
' tion and perhaps some subtle direction the curtain was ready to go up on 
what may well be the last act of a popularly elected president of the Philip- 
pine Republic. 


‘Philippines Go After Hoarders,” Washington Post, July 26, 1972, p. A3. 
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Regardless of how one assesses the basis or likely outcome of martial law, 
credit must be given for the Machiavellian excellence demonstrated by the 
execution of the order. The move was swift, sufficiently thorough, but not 
unduly harsh. Potential opposition leaders were jailed, some quite comfort- 
ably so, not publicly shot or mysteriously killed. The moderates, those left 
who might have opposed the move, were faced with a believable threat—in- 
carceration—if they refused to cooperate or openly opposed the declaration, 
and a potential benefit—personal safety, protection of property and an effi- 
cient government—if they quietly acquiesced or supported the new order. 
Because he struck so thoroughly, so quickly, Marcos was then able to back 
off, to loosen the controls and release a number of people about the time the 
initial shock was wearing off, thus presenting the reassuring image of one 
who would decree with a restrained and enlightened hand. 

The declaration itself came in the first hours of September 23. An unsuc- 
cessful ambush of Defense Secretary Enrile’s car on the previous evening 
was the particular incident to which the move was tied. All international 
communication was stopped. Newspaper and radio operations were halted 
and a series of arrests were begun in a matter of hours. Among the first prom- 
inent political figures arrested were Senators Benigno Aquino, Jr., Jose 
Diokno and Ramon Mitra. Congressmen Jose Alberto, Jose Lingad, Roque 
Ablan and Carlos Imperial were all detained, as were Governors Eduardo 
Joson of ‘Nueva Ecija and Lino Bocalan of Cavite. Radio commentator Ro- 
gelio Arienda and Manila Times publisher Joaquin P. Roces and two of his 
well-known columnists, Maximo Soliven and Rosalinda Galang, were also 
soon in jail. Daily Chronicle editor Armando Doronila, The Free Press editor 
Teodoro Locsin, Graphic publisher Luis M. Mauricio and Reverend Cornelio 
Lagerway, a Dutch Roman Catholic priest and editor of Catholic Publica- 
tions, were all detained as were Roberto Ordonnez of the Daily Herald and 
Napoleon Rama, a writer for The Free Press. Before the arrests began to 
taper off, 16 newsmen, 11 members of the constitutional convention, 3 sen- 
ators, 4 congressmen, 3 governors and 36 mayors were in custody. Others 
taken into custody were Antonio Roxas Chua, the Philippines’ most powerful 
sugar dealer who had been accused of manipulating prices, and, somewhat 
pathetically, the aging Louis Taruc who had been a leader of the post W.W. 
IT Huk rebellion. It was Benigno Aquino, Jr., perhaps the first name on Mar- 
cos’ arrest list, who, in 1954, persuaded Louis Taruc to surrender to then 
President Ramon Magsaysay. 

By the year’s end, arrests and releases were still being made, but news of 
the details became sparse. In all, over 6,000 were said to have been detained, 
although about half of them were released rather quickly. The special courts 
have only begun to deal with the accused, and no reports have yet indicated 
what the mood of those courts will be. 


*2On December 1, Roces, Soliven, Mitra and a dozen other unnamed newsmen and 
opposition leaders were granted “temporary liberty.” Washington Post, December 2, 
1972, p. A18. 
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All but one of the fifteen daily newspapers were closed down. The one 
remaining in publication, the Daily Express, had begun circulation only a 
few months earlier and was linked with the Marcos Administration.1* All 
major radio stations and all but one T.V. station were shut down in the news 
blackout. Announcements of Marcos’ plans and programs to build a “New 
Society” began to flow from the tightly controlled media, and observers 
could not deny that actions taken to implement these programs were being 
pursued with a vigor and resolve long absent in the Philippines. 

Some of the more important programs and goals of the “New Society” 
are the control of illegal firearms, elimination of governmental inefficiency 
and corruption, government control over basic industry and transportation, 
land reform and suppression of the communist threat posed by the New 
People’s Army. Since it was this purported threat that prompted, or at least 
was used to justify, martial law, the program for dealing with the New Peo- 
ple’s Army should be examined first. 

It is quite useless to attempt to establish the number of active members 
of, and/or sympathizers with, the NPA. For the past few years the number 
has varied widely depending on the purpose of the government spokesman. 
What is far more important is that the Philippine government’s approach to 
the problem today seems to incorporate all of the wrong tactics used by the 
US. and GVN in South Vietnam and few of the successful measures em- 
ployed in the Philippines in the anti-Huk campaigns. Jet aircraft have al- 
ready flown strikes against “suspect positions.” In the province of Isabela, 
Brigadier General T. F. Paranis planned to evacute 100 to 120 barrios in 
order to “isolate the guerrillas from the population and allow the general ‘to 
swoop upon them and pound them’ in a ‘full-scale drive’.” It was estimated 
that this operation would create some 50,000 dislocated villagers who were 
to be placed in barrios and towns further away from the forested area. 
“Longtime observers of guerrilla warefare [sic] believe the villagers and 
their unwilling hosts to be a readier prey to the Communists now than ever 
before.”14 When will it be learned that even with martial law one cannot 
drain away the sea? This does not mean, however, that one cannot build 
islands in the sea or remove the fish from the sea as was done in the 1950s 
campaign. Without a concomitant effort to provide the means by which the 
Filipino villagers can reach and maintain an acceptable life style, including 
fundamental social, medical and educational opportunities, military opera- 
tions against the NPA will be no more effective in the establishment of 
political order and loyalty than such operations have been against the Viet 
Cong. 

A second major program announced by Secretary of Defense Enrile was 
the disarming of private security guards, private armies, body guards or any 
person not expressly designated as authorized to carry a weapon by the 


*8Several other papers had commenced publication by mid-December but also under 
what appeared to be strict controls. 
“The New York Times, October 23, 1972, p. 12. 
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Administration’s order. The death penalty was to be given to anyone who 
committed a murder with an unlicensed firearm. The weapons ban was 
extended to include bolos, knives, and sharp or blunted weapons, and any- 
one carrying these when not using them for work purposes was subject to a 
five to ten year prison term. The program was indeed ambitious in a society 
noted for the pervasive brandishing and use of personal weapons. If the 
goal was to make the Philippines seem a less armed and violent place to 
the casual tourist, then a measure of success was realized. According to the 
original announcement, arms could be surrendered without penalty until Oc- 
tober 25. By the middle of October over 30,500 weapons had been collected, 
and visitors said the once ubiquitous firearms were no longer visible. Offi- 
cials were pleased with the “voluntary” response, and the deadline was ex- 
tended to allow more people to disarm themselves. Reports said that leading 
opposition factions like the Osmefias and the Duranos of Cebu had sur- 
rendered their weapon caches. Sergio Osmefia and Jose Durano were both 
out of the country at the time of the declaration, but their lieutenants evi- 
dently cooperated with Visayan constabulary commander General Luis 
Amor. 

The collection was not so successful in Mindanao, and obviously the NPA 
did not surrender its arms. The reports which listed the number of weapons 
collected usually did not detail the type of weapon turned in. Those that did, 
however, made no mention of the new favorite and highly prized Armolites 
which have been flowing into the Philippines from Vietnam for the past few 
years. Surrender of these, rather than the W.W. II vintage weapons, would 
be a more reliable measure of the disarmament program. 

Along with martial law came a governmental take over of all airlines and 
public utilities. In October the Philippines’ only two steel mills were nation- 
alized. Prices of food staples were fixed, although relatively few restrictions 
were imposed on banking and commercial operations. The 2% tax on stock 
transfers was decreased to .25 of 1% in an effort to stimulate trade on the 
Manila stock exchange, a trade volume which had dropped off very sharply 
in 1972. Efforts were also made to stimulate oil and mineral exploration by 
allowing both local and foreign companies to explore for oil without apply- 
ing for leases. 

Using the powers of martial law, Marcos moved against the notoriously 
corrupt and inefficient Philippine bureaucrats and judges. Prime targets 
were the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Bureau of Customs. One week 
after the declaration, about 400 persons were trimmed from these two bu- 
reaus, and one month after martial law nearly 5,000 “notoriously undesir- 
able” civil servants had been removed from office. With these combined 
efforts, the nationalization of air and rail transportation and the drive against 
bureaucratic inefliciences, Marcos sought to “make the trains run on time.” 
It remains to be seen whether this will be sufficient compensation for a peo- 
ple who have relished their free speech and press and have never seemed to 
be too concerned about setting, much less maintaining, transportation sched- 
ules. 
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Finally, Marcos set the Philippines out once again on a massive land re- 
form program. In a radio broadcast and later in an interview, the President 
stressed that land reform would apply throughout the islands and that it 
would eliminate landlordism. Present landlords were to be compensated by 
assignment of virgin lands and interest in industrial zones. Land reform 
efforts are, of course, not new to the Philippines. A law was put on the books 
in 11963 by former President Macapagal. A recent Filipino-American study 
found that, up to 1969, less than 2% of the Filipino farmers had benefited 
from that law.15 The one more recent exception to past failure has been an 
AID-funded program in Nueva Ecija where now more than 80% of the 
farmers are leaseholders.1® 

The details of the Marcos plan were made public on October 21. The 
plan calls for the transfer of some 3.7 million acres of land to over 715,000 
tenant farmers or a little over 5 acres each. Under the law any one tenant 
has the right to buy up to 12 acres. The tenant must pay the equivalent of a 
year’s rent on the land for 15 years, at which time it becomes his land. The 
rent rate was pegged at 25% of the yield. If that is enforced it will be an 
improvement, for rent rates are commonly much higher. 

It is too soon to tell if any of the programs will succeed. Most observers 
would agree that they have a better chance of succeeding now than at any 
time before, and most would also agree that failure is likely to have more 
disastrous effects than at any time before. Marcos, free institutions, and the 
will of a people to improve the quality of their own lives and that of their 
countrymen are all on trial. The vicious December assassination attempt 
against Imelda Marcos demonstrated that not all Filipinos are supportive 
of the President nor optimistic about the outcome of his program. 

The plebiscite on the new constitution in 1973 will be the day to watch. 
The Filipinos will go to the polls once again, but it could be for the last time 
in a long while. If the vote is at all close or if they should unexpectedly reject 
the proposition put before them by the convention and President Marcos, 
there could be very violent consequences, especially if Marcos would at- 
tempt to hang on to power despite a popular rejection. By the time the 
plebiscite is held, martial law will have been in effect for over four months, 
It took nearly four months, one Filipino told a recent Manila visitor, for 
opposition against the Japanese to be organized. Whether such opposition 
is to be forthcoming or whether successes with the programs outlined above 
and the recent releases and relaxing of martial law restrictions will placate 
those who would otherwise organize the opposition cannot be foretold—we'll 
just have to wait and see. 


mg Lescaze, “Land Reform a Test for Marcos,” Washington Post, October 9, 1972, 
p. A26. 
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MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE: 
SEPARATE IDENTITIES, 
DIFFERENT PRIORITIES 


/ Stephen Chee* 


Taa sensitive to the political implications of geographical contin- 
guity, the ruling elites of Malaysia and Singapore were mainly preoccupied 
with consolidating domestic unity and national resilience. Reflecting differ- 
ent political imperatives and approaches, Malaysia’s leaders sought to 
achieve national unity through distributive and corrective justice, while in 
Singapore the priority was all-out economic growth. 


MALAYSIA: VARIATIONS ON OLD THEMES `` 


Politics and economics operated according to the ground rules established 
by the Constitutional Amendments and Sedition Act passed by Parliament 
in 197] and the priorities enunciated in the New Economic Policy under- 
pinning the Second Malaysia Plan 1971-1975. Basically the legislative mea- 
sures entrenched (by making it a seditious offence to question publicly) the 
1957 constitutional provisions relating to the special status of the Malays 
and other indigenous peoples, Malay (Bahasa Malaysia) as the national and 
official language, the sovereignty of the Malay sultans, and the citizenship 
rights of the non-Malays. At the same time, the Alliance government pledged 
itself to the promotion of a Masyarakat Adil or “Just Society,” that is, a 
democratic and multiracial society following the ideals of the Rukunegara 
(national ideology). However, the imperative of economic distribution, par- 
ticularly corrective equity for Malays and other indigenous groups, must be 
given priority. As outlined in the Second Malaysia Plan (SMP), the two- 
pronged strategy of the New Economic Policy (NEP) is to eradicate poverty 
irrespective of race and to restructure society by eliminating the racial com- 
partmentalization of economic activity. These elements formed the basic 
assumptions for the return to parliamentary rule. The events of 1972 were 
in the nature of tactical maneuvers between political forces—but maneuvers 
that might lead to a major restructuring of political patterns. 

Political Trends: Coalitions, Malaysian Style: Having indubitably de- 
fined the limits of public debate, the Alliance government felt secure that 


*For research support in the preparation of this article, I am indebted to the Dean, 
Faculty of Economics and Administration, University of Malaya. 
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domestic trends were under control. The resurgence of the Alliance was 
founded on (1) the growing self-confidence and stature of the Prime Min- 
ister, Tun Razak; (2) its ability to coopt a large part of the opposition and 
the gradual disintegration of the rest; and (3) the strength of the United 
Malays National Organization (UMNO) and its success in fostering bumi- 
putra unity and mobilizing support behind the government. 

While under Tunku Abdul Rahman the preservation of the Alliance and 
its core combination had been a cardinal policy, under Tun Razak the rela- 
tionship is one of expediency. To Razak, more pragmatic and less sentimen- 
tal about old bonds than the Tunku, the 1969 elections not only showed up 
the disabilities of the Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA) and the Ma- 
laysian Indian Congress (MIC) but revealed also certain fissures in the 
UMNO. The strategy was to reassert the primacy of the Malays in the politi- 
cal system and to ensure that UMNO was congruent with Malay aspirations. 
Secure in his conviction that Malay political hegemony would be unchal.- 
lenged and confident that he has the complete allegiance of the UMNO mem- 
bership, the Prime Minister began to set his own imprint on the government. 
- There was a minor cabinet reshuffle of portfolios and the creation of three 
new ministries (National Unity, Primary Industries, and Special Functions). 
Attempting to enhance the multiracial image of the government, Tun Sam- 
banthan (President of the MIC) was transferred to the Ministry of National 
Unity, Tan Sri Lee Siok Yew was promoted to become Minister of Health, 
and Dr. Lim Keng Yaik, a maverick MCA leader, was appointed as Minister 
with Special Functions responsible for coordinating development projects 
in the predominantly Chinese “New Villages.” The promotion of Datuk 
Abdul Taib Mahmud as Minister of Primary Industries was a move to inte- 
grate East Malaysia further with the political center. Cabinet-making, how- 
ever, had its limitations as a tactic to recover Chinese and Indian support. 
The UMNO’s assertion of party over government had shifted the center of 
gravity so much and the power position of the coalition partners had become 
so asymmetrical that efforts by the MCA and MIC at self-resuscitation were 
inadequate to the task of restoring non-Malay support for the Alliance. Yet 
broad-base support for the government was crucial for the successful imple- 
mentation of the SMP and NEP programs. Bearing in mind the recrude- 
scence of guerrilla activities on the Thai border and in Sarawak, the leader- 
ship was anxious to maintain interethnic harmony. 

Against this background, the UMNO-directed tactical moves by the Alli- 
ance to form coalition governments with opposition parties seemed to indi- 
cate a strategy by the leadership to find a new political format of governance 
based on a more all-embracing consensus. Continuing the trend set by Sara- 
wak in 1970, when Partai Bumiputra and the leftist Sarawak United People’s 
Party formed a coalition state government, the Prime Minister dramatically 
announced the formation of coalition governments, at state level, with the 
ruling Gerakan Rakyat Malaysia (GRM) in Penang in February and with 
the opposition People’s Progressive Party (PPP) in Perak in May. By year- 
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end, the Alliance and Partai Islam (PAS) had also reached “agreement on 
the principle of having coalition governments at state and federal levels”; 
barring the intensification of a last minute revolt by PAS secondary leaders, 
UMNO-PAS administrations would be actualized in 1973 in Kelantan, 
Trengganu, Kedah and Perlis, and at least one PAS leader would be coopted 
into the federal cabinet. 

Some basic calculations and dilemmas were involved in each of these po- 
litical transactions. For Dr. Lim Chong Eu, leader of the GRM and chief 
minister of Penang, the schism of 1971 in the GRM (leading to the exodus 
of rival factional leaders to form the Partai Keadilan Masyarakat or Peke- 
mas) had reduced his party to a rump of its former strength and threatened 
the survival of the GRM government in Penang.! Moreover, the goodwill of 
the Alliance central government was essential for the economic development 
of the state. In one simple move, the Alliance regained indirect control over 
the state, neutralized the GRM as an opposition, and enhanced its own 
image—without precipitating fresh state elections which might realign party 
power in Penang in favor of the Democratic Action Party (DAP) and Partai 
Keadilan Masyarakat (Pekemas). 

The incentive for the Alliance-PPP coalition in Perak? was related to 
UMNO’s desire to increase non-Malay support in an ethnically-balanced 
state, to enhance the multiracial image of the Alliance state government, and 
to offset the potential danger of PAS’s political mobilization of the Malay 
rural votes. From the perspective of the PPP, its continued tenure in the 
Ipoh Municipal Council was jeopardized by legislation empowering state 
governments to take over the running of local authorities, and the 1971 
Constitutional Amendment Bill and Sedition Act had robbed the party of its 
platform. As in the case of the GRM, the long-term cost to the PPP might 
be a loss of identity as an opposition party. The motivations for the project- 
ed Alliance (UMNO)-PAS coalitions are less clear because the costs/benefits 
are less precise. Certainly Malay unity is an emotional appeal but the two 
parties have been locked in antagonism for so long that the conflict has ac- 
quired an “ideological” dimension. The normal pragmatics of politics and 
economics had never seemed important to the PAS leaders and rank-and-file 
before, but its mission has suffered some dilution: after 17 years of political 
partisanship, PAS only controls the Kelantan state-house. Mass defections 
of party branches to UMNO in early 1972 worried PAS leaders. Besides, 
coalition politics would bring immediate gains and provide a means for PAS 
to acquire greater “respectability” among non-Malays, without any loss of 
its identity or potentiality as a center for Malay chauvinism. 

The remaining opposition parties were demoralized by political trends. 


1In the 24-member Penang State Assembly, the GRM had 13 seats; Alliance 
(UMNO), 4; Democratic Action Party, 3; Partai Keadilan Masyarakat, 2; Partai 
Sosialis Rakyat Malaysia, 1; and Independent, 1. Another GRM member crossed the 
floor as an Independent soon after. 

"In the 40-member Perak State Assembly, the Alliance has 22 seats; PPP, 10; DAP, 
5; GRM, 1; PAS, 1; and Independent, 1. 
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Opposition strength in the 144-member Dewan Rakyat has been reduced to 
26: DAP, 9; Sarawak National Party. (SNAP), 9; Pekemas, 4; and Inde- 
pendents, 4. Although the leaders might see the cooptation of rival parties 
by the Alliance as an opportunity for the DAP, they might be unable to 
overcome the credibility gap created among Indian supporters as a result of 
the revelation of the secret MCA-DAP merger talks of 1971; the sense of 
futility among the rank-and-file; and the hostility of an UMNO determined 
to exorcise the apostle for a Malaysian Malaysia and the hantu (ghost) of the 
PAP. The loss of four of its Members of Parliament, two by defection and two 
by expulsion for flouting party discipline, added to the DAP’s malaise. Recon- 
structed from the ex-Labour Party and trade union factions in the GRM, 
Pekemas survived on the will of one man, Dr. Tan Chee Khoon, the perennial 
gentlemanly politician: its most serious debility was that the public refused 
to take the party seriously. The SNAP bases its appeal on Iban and Sarawak 
nationalism, but it stands in danger of being labelled obstructionistic after 
the Sarawak Alliance-SUPP coalition. East Malaysia was under the tight 
control of Sabah’s Tun Mustapha and Sarawak’s Datuk Abdul Rahman 
Yakub. 

_ Apart from minor problems in its state organizations (particularly in 
Malacca and Perak), the UMNO has completely recovered from the intra- 
party crisis of the post-1969 period and resumed its pace-setting role in the 
country. What was new in UMNO, besides its new-found confidence and 
refurbished Malay mass support, was its assertion as sole arbiter of politico- 
economic and cultural development and its increasingly flexible relations 
with forces other than the traditional Alliance partners. The concept of 
UMNO-government mergence had its dangers because party officials started 
giving directives to the civil bureaucracy and Pemuda UMNO (UMNO 
Youth) began increasingly to act openly as a pressure (veto) group. The 
UMNO general meeting in June returned unopposed Tun Razak and Tun 
Ismail as president and deputy president for three-year terms and voted in, 
as vice-presidents, Tan Sri Sardon, Encik Ghafar Baba, and Encik Hussein 
Onn. The surprising losers were Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie, Tan Sri Syed Nasir, 
and Dr. Mahathir Mohamed, the famous author of The Malay Dilemma, 
Tunku-baiter, and militant hero of the “ultra” (extremist) wing of the party, 
who returned to the fold in 1972. However, the membership returned a 
sizeable number of radicals in the 20-man Supreme Council to serve a watch- 
dog function on the top leadership. Malay nationalism still lies at the core of 
UMNO’s resurgence. Under UMNO and Pemuda UMNO, the horizontal 
links with the United Sabah National Organization (USNO) and Partai 
Bumiputra in Sarawak were consolidated. 

The ascendancy of UMNO was not paralleled by a resurgence in the MCA 
and; MIC, junior partners in the Alliance. The power struggle between Tun 
Sambanthan and his deputy, Tan Sri Manickavasagam, ramified throughout 
all levels of the MIC, polarizing the supporters of the two leaders into an- 
tagonistic factions. Tun Tan Siew Sin remained unchallenged as president 
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of the MCA but the succession problem and the lack of party discipline will 
pose difficulties. Between bouts of self-flagellation and internecine “Young 
Turk-Old Guard” factional struggles, the MCA has come out with a program 
for organizational resuscitation, a call for Chinese unity, and a movement 
to advance the political “mental revolution” of the Chinese-Malaysians. The 
party leadership recognized the threat to its specialized role as the Alliance 
became enlarged to accommodate other Chinese-based parties. 

Tactical maneuvers often point the way to strategy. In his National Day 
address, the Prime Minister remarked that a new political consensus was 
emerging from the year’s coalitions and alluded to the possibility of a na- 
tional front government for the country. By December, the concept of a 
national front of political parties “dedicated to goodwill and a united, multi- 
racial Malaysia” was being canvassed by Tun Razak in his address at the 
Alliance National Council meeting which the SUPP, GRM, and PPP also 
attended. Thus the year’s political happenings might be a prelude to more 
innovations. At this stage, it seems to be a vehicle for the Alliance coopta- 
tion of the opposition, but the concept of a national front points to the 
search for a new political format of governance in a plural society. 

Economic Trends: Growth versus Distribution: The difference between 
the old economic development policy and the New Economic Policy is the 
shift in emphasis from all-out growth to distributive equity at the “ideo- 
logical” level and the greater role ascribed to the public and quasi-gov- 
ernmental sector in the Second Malaysia Plan at the operational level. 
Distributive equity is, however, to be achieved in the context of a larger 
Plan costing M$14,350 million and a projected annual growth of GNP of 
6.5%. Some would argue that growth and distribution are incompatible 
goals; but these are misplaced polarities. Given Malaysia’s well-developed 
infrastructure, a growth rate of 6.5% is not over-ambitious. 

The basic problem of the economy is its dependence on external forces. 
Preliminary estimates for 1972 show a growth of GNP of 5.8% over 1971, 
but still below the target rate, due to the dampening effect of sluggish inter- 
national demand for the country’s major exports (rubber and tin) and the 
continuing depressed prices for most of its primary commodities. The weak- 
ness of the export sector was also reflected in the stagnation in private 
investment. However, output in the manufacturing sector expanded by 12%, 
increasing its share of the GDP to 15%. The present downturn in the econ- 
omy has not caused much pessimism and planners expect that, as the SMP 
gathers momentum by 1973 as a result of the expansionary influence of 
stepped-up public sector investment by 40% in 1972 (and raised from a 
total of M$7,250 million to M$8,297 million for 1971-1975) coupled with 
the diversification of the economy, the overall target could very well be 
exceeded. The GNP is expected to grow by 8% to 9% in 1973. 

The major problem of the SMP is not financial but psychological. The 
NEP’s objectives could not be achieved without economic interpenetration 
of traditional ethnic preserves. Eradicating poverty, in the face of a national 
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registered unemployment rate of 8% (with urban unemployment at 10.2% 
and rural unemployment at 6%), would require more government-created 
opportunities for all social groups; and corrective equity on behalf of Malays 
and other indigenous groups would necessitate further institutional pres- 
sure on the private sector. At the heart of the problem of socio-economic 
modernization and distributive justice in the plural society is the difficulty 
of avoiding the perception that institutions set up to help one section impose 
deprivations on the others. This perception of deprivation has been height- 
ened during the year among non-Malays in the under 25 age group who 
experienced difficulty in getting jobs in a depressed labor market. Among 
Chinese business groups, the fear is that restructuring might mean restrati- 
fication of the economic order: that for all their vaunted competitive eco- 
nomic resources there is no preventing their being relegated to a pariah 
entrepreneurial status as Malay political pressure resources buttressed by 
Meiji-type institutions such as MARA, PERNAS, UDA, and SEDC’s change 
the rules of the game.” Malay leaders suspected that Chinese firms were 
only paying lip service to the NEP and feared that corrective balance would 
not be achieved unless the government instituted more measures to increase 
Malay participation in commerce and industry. As individual and group 
insecurities became politicized, the fulfillment of ethnic status was sought 
-in racial balance, by means of “quotas,” in the social and economic in- 
stitutions. 

As the various groups pressed their sectional claims to the Just Society, 
the Prime Minister urged Alliance members not to speak of poor Malays, 
poor Chinese, and poor Indians because “the effects are the same” and 
assured that the NEP will improve the lot of the “have-nots” of all races. 
Interestingly, it was Tun Ismail (the Deputy Prime Minister) rather than 
Tun Razak (the Prime Minister) who played the role as arbiter most fre- 
quently, doling out verbal deprivations alternately to the plural sections in 
the society, an indication, perhaps, of the latter’s desire to stand above 
interethnic irritations. 

Foreign Relations: Commitment to Neutralization: Malaysia’s foreign 
relations continued to be flexible following the shift in policy from total 
commitment to the West to a stance of nonalignment. The rapidity of the 
changes in the balance of power in Asia convinced the leadership that re- 
gionalism was the right strategy to the problems of security in a post- 
Vietnam war situation. The neutralization of Southeast Asia as a “zone 
of peace, freedom, and neutrality” underwritten by the super powers, formed 
the central element of the country’s foreign policy. 

Since the Kuala Lumpur Declaration on neutralization was signed in 


°"MARA (Majlis Amanah Rakyat) is the Economic Trust for the indigenous peoples; 
PERNAS (Perbadanan Nasional) is the National Corporation; UDA, or Urban De- 
velopment Authority; and SEDCs are State Economic Development Corporations. These 
are major institutions established to promote Malay participation in commerce, indus- 
try, and other modern economic activities. 
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1971 by the five foreign ministers of the ASEAN (Association of Southeast 
Asia Nations) countries little progress has been made in defining the sub- 
stance and meaning of the concept. Thailand’s General Prapas threw cold 
water on the scheme in August by declaring that his country could not 
afford to be neutral in the face of communist aggression. The Philippines 
were too preoccupied with domestic problems and Singapore preferred to 
play it by ear. It was with Indonesia that Malaysia has developed very close 
ties. The two countries have signed a draft agreement on economic and 
technical cooperation; set up joint-border committees to coordinate opera- 
tions against the communist insurgents; adopted a common spelling system 
for Bahasa Malaysia and Bahasa Indonesia; promoted regular cultural and 
educational exchanges; and jointly decided to extend their respective terri- 
torial waters from three to twelve miles, in effect declaring the Straits of Ma- 
lacca to be national waters of the two nations. Russia, Japan, the United 
States, and Singapore favored free passage through the Straits; but while 
Malaysia and Indonesia conceded the “right of innocent passage” they were 
opposed to internationalization of the sea lane or passage for tankers ex- 
ceeding 200,000 tons. Following the lead by Indonesia, Malaysia walked 
out of the August nonaligned conference in Guyana protesting that the 
“principle of consensus” was violated when the conference admitted the 
Vietcong and Sihanouk delegations to full membership. 

Though it appeared that Malaysia was practicing self-induced subor- 
dination to Indonesia on foreign policy matters, it had not completely lost 
maneuverability. Anxious to enhance the country’s nonaligned image and 
to keep the neutralization concept alive, the Prime Minister made a three- 
week state visit to Switzerland, Austria, Poland and the Soviet Union. 
Tun Razak explained the neutralization proposal to the Russian leaders 
but did not seek endorsement, and none was given. The visit, besides sym- 
bolically ratifying Malaysia’s nonalignment, brought immediate dividends 
in the form of economic and technical cooperation agreements with Moscow 
and Warsaw and promises of joint business ventures with Malaysia’s Na- 
tional Corporation (PERNAS). The unexpected “bonus” of the tour was 
the meeting in Vienna on September 27 between the Prime Minister and 
the Chinese Ambassador to Austria. Throughout the year a number of 
Malaysian trade, medical, and sports delegations had visited China but 
“official” contacts began with the Malaysian government’s invitation to 
Chinese diplomats in London to the August National Day celebrations. The 
Razak-Wang meeting spearheaded other contacts between diplomats of the 
two countries, and the Kissinger-styled visit by Tan Sri Raja Mohar, the 
Prime Minister’s special adviser on economic matters, to Canton and Peking 
in November increased the speculation that Malaysia was moving towards 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with China. Much will depend on 
ASEAN reaction to such a move since the member countries have an agree- 
ment to coordinate their China policy. Indonesia’s attitude is a crucial de- 
terminant of the pace and timing of Malaysian ties with Peking. 
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As the Prime Minister and his advisers became clearer about the direction 
of the country’s foreign policy, the inconsistency between its participation in 
the Five-Power Defence Agreement (between Malaysia, Singapore, Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand) and the country’s pursuit of nonalignment 
and the neutralization of Southeast Asia became more evident. Consequently, 
although the Prime Minister has insisted that neutralization must be ac- 
cepted by all the ten Southeast Asian countries before the military arrange- 
ment could be “phased out,” there would not be very great regret if the 
Labour Party governments of Australia and New Zealand decided to nego- 
tiate a withdrawal. Malaysia is heeding Indonesia’s exhortation to be “na- 
tionally resilient” by stepping up expenditure on defense. 


SINGAPORE: ALL-OUT GROWTH 


“Unemployment, industrial strikes, unrest among students, rioting and 
general disenchantment by investors over the political and social stability 
of Singapore.” These were nightmares of the past as the city-state moved 
out of the Third World syndrome witha full-employment economy with 
current rates of growth of GNP at 14% per annum, a record balance of 
payments surplus of $$844.6 million, and a per capita GNP of $$3,317 
(about US$1,200) at the beginning of the year, thereby making Singapore 
ineligible for economic aid by United Nations criteria. The “politics of 
survival” of post-Separation days has been replaced by the “economics of 
all-out growth.” Booms in tourism and hotel construction, ship-building 
and ship-repairing, and oil prospecting by international firms in Southeast 
Asian waters took Singapore out of the doldrums created by British military 
withdrawal, and now greater prosperity has been predicted as the 225 square 
mile multiethnic island-state of 2.5 million people rapidly emerges as the 
communications, industrial, financial, and medium technology center for 
the region. But prosperity has brought domestic political, social and cul- 
tural problems and cultivated the jealousy of neighbors. 

The economic meaning of an all-out growth strategy was lineally projected 
by Dr. Goh Keng Swee, Minister of Defence and in-house economist of the 
government: if present population (2%) and annual GDP (12%) growth 
rates were maintained at the same level, by 1977 Singapore’s GDP per 
capita would be equal to that of Britain in 1970 and in the 1980s Singapore 
would have overtaken the British in per capita GDP.* This kind of pros- 
perity can only be purchased at the cost of higher dependence on external 
markets and foreign entrepreneurship; sensitivity of the economy to inter- 
national conditions; the danger of over-investment and the problems of 
labor shortage and rising inflation. To achieve full industrialization, a 
further 350,000 workers will be required to augment the existing pool of 
150,000 in the manufacturing sector. Already 70,000 Malaysians were work- 
ing in Singapore in 1972 and 50,000 will be needed annually. The presence 


t“Singapore in the International Economy,” an address by Dr. Goh Keng Swee at the 
University of Singapore, see Straits Times (Singapore), March 20, 1972. 
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of such a large corps of alien workers, socio-culturally indistinguishable 
from the local population, will place an intolerable burden on the state’s 
social services and threaten domestic stability. 

As the socio-psychological tensions and strains of overcrowding and in- 
dustrial living rise, thoughtful Singaporeans wonder whether growth should 
not have a limit. Those who argue for a “slower growth” strategy fear that 
by its close economic identification with the West and its dependence on 
the international and multinational corporations, Singapore is becoming 
an outpost of neocolonialism and economic imperialism. Appalled at the 
crass materialism of government policy, they plead for more thought and 
humanity towards people outpaced by industrialization and overrun by 
urban renewal. Contrary to the claims of the government, they see the in- 
come gap widening and suspect that this differential is consciously main- 
tained as a matter of policy because it is essential for the modernization 
strategy of the PAP. Local businessmen feel that capital-intensive, export- 
oriented industrialization will always place Singaporean enterprise at a 
disadvantage as the multinational corporations outbid and outsell them. 

For the PAP government policy-makers, the imperatives of state and 
nation-building permit no such niceties as with whom Singapore does busi- 
ness: for Singapore, resourceless and without a hinterland, drawing sus- 
tenance from a world hinterland and plugging into the world economy 
through the international and multinational corporations has enabled it 
to achieve the economic prosperity to ensure political and communal har- 
mony and to pay for its enhanced security. Rather than thriving on the 
misery of its neighbors, Singapore’s leaders declared that the Republic has 
prospered because of a striving people with a strong work ethic, a society 
that is capable of organizing itself, and the political leadership of the PAP. 
As PAP leaders took to the road to defend its record of the past 13 years, 
it became clear that 1972 was an election year. 

All things pointed to an election: the painless budget for 1972, the an- 
nouncement of general wage increases in March, and the release of the 
names of new PAP candidates. When nomination day was set for August 
23 (polling day was fixed for September 2), the opposition parties were 
still disunited. The number of constituencies had been increased to 65, 
seven more than before. On nomination day, eight PAP candidates were 
returned unopposed but in the remaining 57 seats the party faced oppo- 
sition from an assortment of parties, none of which, however, had any 
chance of forming the next government. The only anticipatel excitement 
was whether the PAP would fail to make it a clean sweep. The Barisan 
Sosialis, old enemy of the PAP, was torn by an internal schism and the 
extreme left wing faction decided to boycott both the elections and the 10 
Barisan candidates who stood. On the eve of the poll, there was an “electoral 
understanding” between the Barisan Sosialis and the United National Front 
(a coalition of four sub-parties) which fielded 33 candidates, and an “elec- 
toral pact” between the Workers’ Party (26 candidates), the People’s Front 
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(7 candidates), and the Singapore Malays National Organization (2 can- 
didates). In spite of this cooperation the opposition vote was split in 20 
constituencies. 

The PAP stood on its impressive record of the past 13 years and asked 
for a new, decisive, mandate to “raise the standard of skills and technical 
competence, and to improve professional, management, and technological 
expertise.” Unable to offer an alternative program, the opposition hoped 
to tap the anti-Establishment vote and concentrated on attacking the “costs” 
of PAP rule—the deprivation of fundamental liberties, the tendency towards 
a police state, the garrison atmosphere of the city, and the downgrading 
of Chinese and Malay in a PAP-promoted English-speaking social order. 
The PAP itself raised the pitch a little nearer political hysteria by charging 
that opposition parties were “proxies” for foreign elements interested in a 
takeover of Singapore “from within” and that their campaigns were financed 
by “outside sources.” Jf the ruling party often acted throughout the cam- 
paign as if the survival of Singapore was the issue, it was due to habitual 
conditioning not to take things for granted. 

As it turned out, the ruling party won all 65 seats (8 returned uncon- 
tested) capturing over 525,000 votes (69.1%) of the total of 760,472 
valid votes in the contested seats. The opposition secured no seats but gar- 
nered more than 220,000 valid votes (29.0%). Two per cent were spoiled 
votes. If the landslide victory was no surprise, the Prime Minister’s read- 
ing of the “protest vote” as a manifestation of personal disappointment of 
hawkers and taxi drivers, irritation at inconveniences caused by indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and urban renewal, as well as race-baiting, was 
only partially correct. Though difficult to apportion, the “protest vote” re- 
flected an unhappiness about the heavy-hand of PAP rule, an uneasiness 
over the perpetuation of a single-party state, and simply personal rebellion 
against the nagging puritanism of the government. Post-election events, 
such as the new legislative measure requiring periodic examination of po- 
litical party accounts by Supreme Court judges and the trial-and-conviction 
of two opposition candidates for campaign utterances, were widely inter- 
preted as further evidence of the regime’s increasingly neurotic intolerance 
of dissent and opposition. As thoroughgoing economic modernization ex- 
poses the society to outside influences, the government has become more 
conscious of the need for tighter social discipline and political control. How- 
ever, the regime is attempting to soften the “rugged society” image by 
creating a Ministry of Environment to promote the quality of life. 

An oft-repeated posture of Singapore’s external relations, particularly 
with its neighbors, is “not to be taken for granted.” In April, the Republic 
hosted the fifth ASEAN ministerial conference and reiterated its position 
that the organization should be for economic cooperation. Unable to dictate 
trends in the region and uneasy about the politicization of ASEAN by its 
neighbors, Singapore’s leaders showed that they would act independently 
on matters of national interest. Singapore merely “took note” of the Ma- 
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laysia-Indonesian position on the Straits of Malacca. While agreeing in 
principle with its neighbors, its delegation nevertheless decided not to walk 
out of the Guyana conference. Doubting that the neutralization of South- 
east Asia will materialize and sceptical about the effectiveness of the token 
ANZUK force based in Singapore and Malaysia, Lee Kuan Yew has re- 
peatedly advocated the maintenance of a strong American economic and 
strategic presence in the area after the ending of the Vietnam war. If these 
seemed like overcompensatory acts, Singapore has also learned to make 
peace with its neighbors. Lee Kuan Yew’s low-keyed March official visit 
to Kuala Lumpur (his first since Separation) indicated that future rela- 
tions will be businesslike. While Malaysia is attempting to bypass Singapore 
by establishing its own direct trading facilities, the latter quietly encourages 
its businessmen to invest in Malaysia in the conviction that a prosperous 
next-door neighbor is vital to its security. However, in 1972 the residual 
assets of the pre-independence currency arrangement between the two coun- 
tries were distributed and the Malaysia-Singapore Airline was split into two 
national carriers, thus ratifying the continuing unbinding of old ties and 
the pursuit of separate identities. Singapore’s investment in Indonesia in 
1972 totalled 5$300 million, putting it in fourth rank among foreign in- 
vestors in that country. But the issues (such as Singapore’s reluctance to 
publish statistics on trade with Indonesia and Singapore’s stand on the 
Straits of Malacca issue) that stand in the way of smoother relations are 
still unresolved. In the meantime, Singapore is happy to leave the initiative 
on diplomatic ties with China to the two neighbors. Though the fear of re- 
viving Chinese chauvinism and accentuating the contradictions of a Chinese 
Singapore in a sea of Malays is an important factor in the go-slow policy 
towards China, Singapore will follow suit after Indonesia and Malaysia 
have made their moves. 
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THAILAND: 


",.. If you would know how the villagers really feel, 
abandon intimidation.” 


/ David Morell 


Q. December 15, King Phumipol Adulyadet promulgated his nation’s 
ninth constitution in 40 years, ending the longest period of modern Thai his- 
tory—13 months—when the country operated without a constitution or 
legitimate government. During this period the military group which seized 
power in a bloodless coup on November 17, 1971 had an opportunity to im- 
plement its policies of paternalistic, autocratic rule. The power of the ruling 
faction was consolidated and rivals eliminated, but basic decisions on politi- 
cal succession, social and economic development, and political participation 
were deferred. What did the National Executive Council accomplish? And 
where is Thailand now headed? 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICAL POWER 


Development of patron-client links and factional competition were particu- 
larly intense in the fluid power environment of 1972. In the absence of a 
Cabinet, constitution, and National Assembly, the NEC assumed an active 
executive, legislative and judicial role, and both the wielders of power and the 
ambitious aspirants could wheel and deal at will. 

As noted a year ago,’ the principal issue driving factional competition 
concerns political succession and the relative positions of Field Marshal 
Thanom Kittikachorn and General Praphat Charusathien—and their fac- 
tional supporters. The coup, although ostensibly led by Thanom, was in effect 
a power consolidation by the Praphat faction. Clearly, Praphat was next in 
line to succeed Thanom, who has said repeatedly over the past several years 
that he wants to retire. But Praphat’s image is quite poor with intellectuals, 
news media, many civilian bureaucrats (outside the Ministry of Interior), 
some Army officers, foreigners, and, most important perhaps, the King. 
- These are the areas in which Thanom is strongest, and thus they form an 
excellent team. Together, they can easily control the Thai political system; 
divided, alone, each is definitely vulnerable. 

The reason why it took 13 months for the military regime to produce even 
an “interim” constitution undoubtedly relates to the succession issue, not, as 


“ 1See the author’s “Thailand: Military Checkmate,” Asian Survey, February 1972, pp. 
156-167. 
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was claimed, to “the many important tasks remaining which require the 
NEC’s absolute powers.” The King clearly wanted a constitution, for how 
can one be a constitutional monarch without a constitution? At the same 
time, he clearly did not want Praphat to rise to the position of Prime Minis- 
ter. So the eventual trade-off, not formalized until December, was for Thanom 
and Praphat to retain their relative positions in the hierarchy under a new 
interim constitution. The succession dilemma, like so many other difficult 
issues in Thai politics, was simply deferred; for how long? 

By late 1972, Thanom’s personal power position was quite a bit stronger 
than it had been a year earlier. At first, he was only a pawn of the Praphat 
faction, a smiling front man; but as the months went by he consolidated his 
position as the indispensable leader, energizing new allies in the military to 
replace the old Government House combination of the 1969-71 period. 

Four men now reside at the top ranks of political power: Thanom, Praphat, 
the enigmatic General Krit Sivara (Deputy Commander of the Army and 
NEC Secretary-General)* and Colonel Narong Kittikachorn, Thanom’s son, 
Praphat’s son-in-law, and, as discussed below, a new aspirant to national 
power in 1972. Others—Air Chief Marshal Dawee Chulasap, Pote Sarasin, 
Thanat Khoman, and Police General Prasert Ruchirawongse—are of far less 
importance in the power equation. 

One of the major trends since the coup has been the greater “militariza- 
tion” of the ruling clique. This is not simply a measure of the ratio of men in 
uniform to civilians in a Cabinet or ruling council, but of the behavior pat- 
terns and functional roles of leading political figures. “Civilianized” military 
and police officers, concerned about institution building, political develop- 
ment, the rural/urban gap and popular participation—like Lt. Gen. Sa- 
waeng Senanarong, Police Maj. Gen. Sanga Kittikachorn, and others in the 
Government House faction—are now out of power. During the parliamen- 
tary period, these men were performing essential functions for the ruling 
clique as brokers between the core military establishment and elected poli- 
ticlans or party functionaries. Because of their influence, the ruling clique 
was becoming more attuned to civilian interests and political development 
issues. Leaders were made aware of villager grievances, demands for partici- 
pation, and decisions on institutional development of the government party. 
In the post-coup era, of course, none of this is necessary, and the traditional 
generals now provide dominant support to both the Thanom and Praphat 
factions: men like Krit, Narong, Lt. Gen. Prasert Thammasiri® and Lt. Gen. 
Chalard Hiranyasiri. 

Control Over the Police: Factional competition became particularly in- 
tense over the political power and personal role of Police General Prasert 


"See “General Krit: Thailand’s Man of the Moment,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
December 25, 1971, pp. 12-13. 

*Formerly the Ist Division Commander, he was promoted during 1972 to Ist Army 
Commander, the most powerful position in the Army; the new commander of the Ist 
Division is Maj. Gen. Uam Chirapong, a son-in-law of Thanom. 
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Ruchirawongse, Chief of Police since 1963 and Minister of Public Health in 
the pre-coup Cabinet. Prasert and Praphat have been at odds for some years, 
a battle emanating from traditional Army-Police animosity,* their struggle 
for control of the Ministry of Interior, competition for control of village 
security forces, and competitive commercial interests. Prasert’s power em- 
anates from within the 75,000-man police force, from his close connections 
with the commercial and banking community and the palace, and from his 
former associates in the Army (he is a former Army Major General and Com- 
mander of the Anti-Aircraft Artillery Division in Bangkok). Prasert was due 
to reach the mandatory civil service retirement age of 60° during 1972. He 
and his supporters wanted the NEC to waive the requirement, as had been 
done a year earlier for Thanom in his military position as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces. ‘Prasert formally requested the NEC to extend 
his tenure, and even apparently tried to pressure his NEC colleagues by in- 
dicating that the King supported his request. When Thanom asked the King 
whether it was true that he personally wanted Prasert to stay on, the King 
repudiated Prasert. 

The Praphat faction resisted Prasert’s move and won.® It is reliably re- 
ported that one major reason for Prasert’s departure was opposition to him 
by Narong and his mother, Thanphuying Chongkol Kittikachorn.’ Their 
animosity dates from an incident two years ago when Army troops under 
Narong’s command, apparently drunk, attacked and demolished a police in- 
stallation in Bangkok. Prasert publicly criticized Narong for this incident, 
and Narong never forgot the insult. Prasert was forced to retire as Chief of 
Police on October 1, the beginning of the new fiscal year; he was replaced 
by Praphat himself. There were strong rumors of a police coup in the first 
week of October. For three days Army garrisons in Bangkok were on full 
alert, but no troops moved, and the coup was either nipped in the bud or 
(some believe) was a trick by Narong to further discredit the Prasert faction. 
On December 1, the NEC appointed Army Lt. Gen. Prachuab Soontharan- 
gura, Director of the Port Authority, as Deputy Chief of Police. Prachuab, 


‘This animosity goes back to the early 1950s, when the police under Gen. Phao 
Sriyanon were a heavily-armed competitor to the Army; following Sarit’s coup of 1957 
they were placed under Army leadership and control. It is commonly felt that the Army 
views the police as “too fat and too rich,” and see Prasert as the fattest and richest. 

“This requirement applies only to civil service (or military) positions, not to Cabinet- 
level roles, But traditionally in Thai politics, power has emanated from the former, 
not the latter, Praphat reaches retirement as Army Commander in 1973, posing the 
next extension crisis. 

‘There was a good deal of play-acting by Praphat, who publicly sided with Prasert 
in a couple of news conferences. But when it appeared at one point that the NEC, in 
Praphat’s absence abroad, was going to approve Prasert’s extension, Praphat hurriedly 
fiew home to deal with the situation. 

*Narong is apparently the favorite son of Chongkol, who in turn has enormous in- 
fluence over Thanom, and independent power of her own from her extensive commercial 
interests. 

"There is a precedent for this in Sarit’s assumption of the Police Chief position in 
1958. Sarit groomed an Army General, Prasert, as his successor, and Prasert held this 
position from Sarit’s death in 1963 to 1972. 
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only 52, is an NEC member; many observers felt that he was being groomed 
as Praphat’s successor in the police role whenever Praphat decides to leave it. 
But most believe Praphat will remain Police Chief for some time. 

Narong’s Power Play: Perhaps the most interesting single development in 
Thai politics during 1972 was the astonishing rise to fame and power of 
Colonel Narong. A young officer with excellent political/family connections, 
Narong managed to accrue a good deal of power within the NEC structure 
and mounted a splendid public relations campaign to convince the Bangkok 
populace that he was “the man of the hour,” the power-to-be in the Thai 
hierarchy. 

It was a rare day in 1972 when one would open a Bangkok newspaper and 
not see stories and photographs depicting Narong’s activities. He headed a 
widely-reported campaign to suppress corruption in the Army conscription 
system; he directed a program to suppress heroin smuggling; he sponsored 
a land reform program later vetoed by the NEC;° he responded to cries for 
help from girls kidnapped into brothels; he met with students from Prasarn- 
mit College of Education protesting their lack of university status; he claimed 
to have been the driving force behind the 1971 coup; and he gave a multi- 
tude of public speeches on topics ranging from national ideology to pollution. 
Perhaps the height of his speech-making activity came in late August, when 
he appeared on a panel discussing national ideology along with leading in- 
tellectuals M. R. Kukrit Pramoj and Professor Boonlua Thepsuwan, with the 
King in the audience. Narong on this occasion chose to speak out on the role 
of the military in protecting the nation and the throne; Kukrit amused him- 
self rhetorically at Narong’s expense. For the common citizen of Bangkok 
not privy to the widespread assumption among the elite of Narong’s own high 
levels of illegal activity, corruption, greed, and ruthlessness, he easily ap- 
peared as the epitome of the Thai military leader—powerful, compassionate, 
willing to sacrifice and concerned above all with the national interest. Even 
in being intellectually demolished by the urbane Kukrit, he achieved a small 
victory. 

Away from the light of publicity, Narong’s power play centered on the 
NEC and the Ist Army. His official positions were Assistant to the NEC’s 
Director of National Security (Praphat) and Chairman of the Committee to 
Suppress Those Dangerous to Society. Narong utilizes five sources of politi- 
cal power: (1) his father; (2) his father-in-law; (3) the senior associates 
and clients of both; (4) his personal clique of young military men; and (5) 
certain intellectuals and academicians. Most key battalions in the Ist Army 


*Narong later claimed that his ‘plan was so comprehensive that a copy was requested 
by President Marcos for possible use in the Philippines. It was Praphat who obliterated 
Narong’s proposal. 

1°Many members of the Thai elite with whom the author has discussed Narong believe 
that he is significantly different from any of the other powerful military figures of the 
present or recent past. They actually fear physical harm from Narong, where they do 
not from Thanom, Praphat, Prasert or the others. He is most often compared to Police 
General Phao Sriyanon. 
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in Bangkok are now commanded by his classmates from the Chulachomklao 
Royal Military Academy, with whom he is now forging patron-client links. 
During the year he gathered around him a group of ambitious western- 
trained bureaucrats and professors who carry out studies, write speeches, 
and devise plans.1! Several of these men, not members of the 1968-71 ap- 
pointed Senate, were appointed to the National Assembly in December, as was 
Narong himself. Potential power from the Bangkok populace emerging from 
his calculated public relations campaign is a still untested source of addi- 
tional strength. 

In sum, the Narong story is representative of the failure to develop repre- 
sentative, participant political institutions in Thailand. Instead, one sees 
again the emergence of personalism, centered around the “strong man.” He 
is the obvious patron for those aspiring to greater power and wealth in the 
years ahead. Some feel that he over-played his hand during 1972, and that 
powerful generals will deflect his rise;?* others feel that in another five or 
six years, Narong will be prepared to make his move—some of these have 
indicated their willingness to move with him. 


POLITICAL OPPOSITION: THE PAINFUL CHOICE 


The Army coup of November 1971 brought forth a new response for the 
Thai political system: overt opposition from a group of sincere, dedicated 
intellectuals who were convinced that the coup decision was wrong, that 
constitutional rule and representative government could and must work in 
Thailand, and that repressive military rule had to come to an end. They had 
little to work with besides their pens and their reputations, but several chose 
to run a risk and speak out. Most were not harmed in any way by the regime 
for their opposition, partly because they were exceedingly polite. Many were 
warned, called in for questioning, harassed in subtle ways. Phones were 
tapped, mail was opened, reputations were smeared. There were mutterings 
from high places about “communists, radicals, agitators.” Bribes were of- 
fered, ranging from cash to scholarships to advisory posts. Some men were 
threatened with retribution ranging from lack of promotion to confiscation 
of property to jail sentences if the criticism did not stop. As for the docu- 
ments prepared by certain intellectuals in opposition to renewed Army use 
of martial law, nothing in fact has resulted to prove that they were worth the 
anguish they caused their authors. The populace did not rise up to smite the 
generals, and even the students—the intellectuals’ major base of support— 
were afraid to demonstrate against the military. The opposition intellectuals 
were themselves disorganized, fragmented, nervous, and prone to co-opta- 
tion by Army leaders. Nevertheless, the writings and actions of this small 
group did tell the world that not everyone in Thailand went along with the 


Establishment of such a “brain trust” is typical of powerful Thai military/political 
figures. Thanom, Praphat and Krit each have their intellectual advisors; during 1972 
Narong and Chalard emerged with such groups as well. 

21Jsually identified in this regard are Krit, Chalard, and Prasert (Thammasiri). 
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coup and the end of constitutional government, although “the world” by and 
large accepted the Thai leadership’s statements suggesting that the coup was 
a relief to the nation. 

This “loyal opposition,” to be differentiated completely from the armed 
insurgents in the hills and villages of the hinterland, took three courses of 
action: publication and dissemination of protest documents; overt demon- 
strations against the military; and legal action against coup leaders. The 
most important documents were written by Dr. Puey Ungphakorn, the na- 
tion’s senior economist, whose impeccable reputation’ has earned him the 
respect of students, intellectuals, government officials and the Thai elite at 
large. Dr. Puey, former Governor of the Bank of Thailand (a position from 
which he resigned in August 1971) and Dean of Economics at Thammasat 
(from which he resigned in August 1972) was a Visiting Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Cambridge University in England when the coup took place. His 
first article was written in the form of an analogy, a letter from a villager to 
his village chief; it was signed “Mr. Khem Yenying,” Puey’s code name 
during the World War II Free Thai resistance movement. The letter notes 
the many important changes which had been instituted since 1968: the new 
constitution, elected legislature, and freedom of speech and assembly for the 
people. Puey admits that perfection had not been attained but emphasizes 
that this was only a beginning, based on the principle of popular sovereignty 
which he holds paramount. Puey openly disagreed with the military leaders’ 
contention that all Thais sincerely supported and favored the coup; rather, 
he attributes the lack of overt opposition to the military’s apparatus of in- 
timidation: “Fear works as magic to weaken the cries of the opposition. If 
you would know how the villagers really feel, abandon intimidation.” In this 
letter, Puey urged that the constitution be brought back and the people again 
be allowed basic freedoms, civil rights, and the ability to participate in elect- 
ing a national assembly.4 

Others took a more active stance, or at least attempted to do so. Several 
student leaders from Thammasat University laid a funeral wreath on the 
Democracy Monument shortly after the coup; they were called in by the 
police for questioning and were dissuaded from repetition of such “subver- 
sive” actions. A group of university professors attempted to organize them- 
selves to present a protest petition to the NEC; their attempt collapsed in the 
face of their own fragmentation and threats from the authorities, but was 
documented by one of the group in an article published in one of the leading 
academic journals.'* As Dr. Warin describes it, one by one the potential 


1°This letter was originally written and distributed by hand in Bangkok in February 
1972. It was published in Chao Ban magazine in April 1972, and a translation appeared 
in the Far Eastern Economic Review, September 16, 1972, pp. 14-15. 

*“Warin Wonghanchao, “A Dream in Which I Satisfied My Own Desires in the King- 
dom of Fear,” Social Science Review, March 1972 (in Thai); a translated version of 
this article will appear under the title “Political Masturbation” in David Morell and 
Suchit Bunbongkarn (eds.), The Voice of the Domino: Thai Views on Development, 
Alliance, and Sovereignty, forthcoming from the University of California Press. 
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signers decided that it would be more prudent to withdraw. Some claimed 
that the effort was “pointless . . . it won’t change anything”; others backed 
out because of suspicions of “politics within our group.” Some were directly 
co-opted by the Revolutionary Party and within days were occupying “con- 
sultant” positions. Finally, the original group was down from fifty to only 
two. Informed specifically that they would be arrested if they went ahead 
with the protest, the “movement” collapsed. 

This is the typical story of protest in Thailand. Undercut, spied on, threat- 
ened and co-opted by the power elite; desirous of influence and access; con- 
vinced that one must work from the inside; disdainful (almost ashamed) of 
the vulgarity of open, public protest; and unable to agree among themselves 
—those who would represent “political opposition” are unable to develop 
sufficient power with which to compete with the Army leaders. and their 
bureaucritc allies. 

Following President Nixon’s decision to mine North Vietnam’s ports and 
escalate the air war, many of these same Thai intellectuals brought down 
upon themselves the wrath of the regime by sending an open letter of protest 
to the President via the American Embassy in Bangkok. Those who signed 
the letter were called in by the police for “questioning” or slandered as 
“communists” or “subversives.” 

The most serious legal challenge to the assumption of power by the military 
came from three former elected MPs,*® who in February brought suit against 
the NEC on charges of “treason, illegal usurpation of power, and actions 
contrary to the constitution.” They were immediately arrested and held with- 
out bail, while all publication of their charges was suppressed.1® About two 
weeks later, the court announced that it would be unable to hear their case 
“because the plaintiffs had not been personally affected by the change in 
government.” In June, the NEC summarily announced that the three men 
had been convicted of “subversive activities inimical to the state” and were 
being sentenced to jail terms ranging from 7 to 10 years; there was no trial, 
no right of appeal, no bail—just the announcement of their conviction and 
sentence. 

What made their charges particularly potent was that the King never offi- 
cially pardoned the coup group for its actions of ‘(November 17. After pre- 
vious Thai coups, the King has issued a Royal Pardon declaring the seizure 
of power legal; and in 1948 the Supreme Court declared the 1947 coup a 


15One of these MPs, Uthai Pimchaichon, was the youngest man ever elected to 
parliament in Thailand, just 30. He was an accomplished public speaker, apparently 
quite popular in his Chonburi constituency. Another in the group was a former school 
teacher from Chaiyaphum. In his mid-30’s, he had spent a great deal of time while an 
elected MP visiting the villages of his province and speaking with the villagers. 

18A) Bangkok newspapers with the exception of one were informed by the police 
that it was forbidden to publish information on the three MP’s court case. Khao Panich 
(The Commercial Trade News), published by the Ministry of Economic Affairs, ap- 
lparently did not get the word, for it published a headlined account of the court action. 
Shortly thereafter Khao Panich was closed by the government; it emerged about two 
months later with a new editor-in-chief. 
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“constitutional, legal” act. But no such pardon was forthcoming in 1972, 
rendering the coup group’s legal position rather tenuous. Therefore, rather 
than permit the court to hear the three MPs’ case, they chose blunt suppres- 
sion as the preferable alternative. 

Political opposition in Thailand is perhaps best exemplified by the case of 
Praphansak Kamolpetch, a young Chulalongkorn University political sci- 
ence graduate and one of the most outspoken advocates of democracy and 
political participation during the parliamentary period. He contested several 
elections, none successfully, and formed both the People’s Council and a 
student Political Development Group to encourage active study of and par- 
ticipation in politics. Two days after the coup, Praphansak met with his 
followers and distributed a document critical of the seizure of power; he was 
immediately called in for police interrogation and warned to refrain from 
further “subversive actions.” Praphansak is the paramount example of what 
happens to the opposition man in Thailand, to anyone who consistently takes 
stands which cannot enhance his career and which prevent him from occu- 
pying a dignified social position among the leaders of Thai society. He is not 
in jail, he is not cruelly persecuted. He is watched, of course, but for the 
most part—he is ignored. He cannot hold a respectable government position, 
rise through the system, and hope eventually to guide the affairs of his nation, 
in league with other men of consequence. These things may not matter very 
much to Praphansak, but they do to most of the would-be opposition. It may 
be fear of ignominy, of de facto exile, which influences these men more than 
any other factor. Political opposition depends upon the safety of numbers; 
the opposition man alone is nothing more than an eccentric in the eyes of 
Thai society and government. 

About three months after initial circulation of “Mr. Khem’s letter” in 
Bangkok, Dr. Puey prepared a second statement for open distribution: “A 
Call for Non-Violent Resistance.” This document sets out Puey’s program 
for organized opposition to the coup group and his conception of an alter- 
native political structure for Thailand. He emphasizes repeatedly that he is 
calling for a completely peaceful, non-violent strategy of opposition. Re- 
flecting his own pacifist point view, he is convinced that violence is not the 
answer, that it cannot produce enduring results. 


Little if anything happened in the months following Puey’s cry for non- 
violent active resistance to the military and other opposition activities, Stu- 
dents remained passive; there was no opposition to the arrest and Jengthy 
sentences handed the three ex-MPs, and few were willing even to visit them 
in jail for fear of being remembered later by guards, There was no meaning- 
ful protest when the police closed Chao Ban, the most outspoken of the “oppo- 
sition press.” Puey’s appeals did not fall on deaf ears, for there are many in 
Thailand who agree with him and would follow him if they knew how and if 
they were organized to do so. But a few scattered intellectuals do not consti- 
tute an organized movement. Meanwhile, far more visible opposition to the 
military regime continues to emanate from the hills, from the armed revolu- 
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tionaries who have their own conception of Thailand’s political future. 
Unless and until “the loyal opposition” can organize into an active, discip- 
lined, coherent political force, the Army will be able to continue to do what- 
ever it likes to suppress them, on an individual basis. And the Army’s ability 
to suppress the loyal opposition will inexorably render the armed guerrillas, 
far better protected against government suppression, the only remaining 
opposition. 


INSURGENCY: CONTINUAL, GRADUAL, WORSENING 


Despite the hopes of the NEC, Thailand’s insurgency situation worsened 
again in 1972. The threat is still not an imminent one for Bangkok’s leaders, 
but in long-term perspective the expansion and intensification of insurgent 
power in various regions of the kingdom bodes ill indeed. 

Available information, admittedly inadequate, indicates that the insur- 
gents’ governing structure in Northeast villages was further strengthened 
during 1972.17 Insurgent village infrastructure and the capabilities of their 
leadership elements were improved through intensified training and continu- 
ing attention to organizational details and political grievances. Primary con- 
centration remains in the original areas of insurgency in the Northeast and 
on village-level organization and “political development”; it is in this regard 
that the government’s response is most inadequate. There was no new upsurge 
of violence in the Northeast, but this ought not to be taken as an indication 
that the political threat has diminished. 

Areas of the North remained under the complete military/political hege- 
mony of the tribal insurgents. Seven districts of Nan and Chiang Rai 
provinces near the Laos border were declared “special insurgency zones,” 
writing them off from permanent government presence and permitting freer 
use of military firepower. Government forces penetrate these hill regions 
only in large-size units, and the often suffer casualties far out of proportion 
to the value of the operation. 

The NEC’s major counterinsurgency extravaganza came in February in 
the North-Central area (Phitsanulok, Petchabun, Loei). The entire Ist Divi- 
sion, some 10,000 strong, was moved out of Bangkok garrisons to surround 
and then attack the insurgent hilltop stronghold known as Phu Khwang (or 
Phu Hin Long Kha). Airpower (including napalm and AC-47 miniguns) 
and artillery were employed liberally, followed by battalion-sized infantry 
assaults. Despite claims at the time of an overwhelming Army victory, in 
private conversations with both Thai and American observers the author 
was told repeatedly that this operation was an abject failure—characterized 
by poor leadership, faulty organization, and inadequate coordination be- 
tween the Army, police and civil government officials in the area. These 
remain the typical problems of suppression operations in Thailand, as they 


17 Communist organizational control over 150 or more Northeast villages and a total 
population of perhaps 100,000 was described in “Thailand: Military Checkmate,” op. 
cit., p. 159. 
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have been since the Communist Suppression Operations Command (CSOC) 
was first created in 1965, Army planners had no clear idea of the insurgents’ 
strengths and weaknesses, and as a result played into their hands by attacking 
in conventional formations. The lst Division units suffered large casualties 
in this month-long operation, variously estimated at from 300 to 600 killed 
and wounded, most by snipers, anti-personnel mines and booby-traps. Not a 
single insurgent body was found when the Army finally captured its hilltop 
objective. By the end of 1972 the estimated number of armed insurgents in 
this “tri-province” area had increased, despite—or perhaps because of—the 
Phu Khwang operation. 

One of the most important stories in Thailand’s insurgency this year was 
the great intensification of violence in the mid-South: Trang, Phattalung, 
Surat Thani and Nakhon Sri Thammarat. Aggressive insurgent units at- 
tacked and overran a sizeable number of isolated tambon police stations (a 
US-sponsored and financed program, many of these stations remain under- 
manned and vulnerable to attack) and village defense units. Police and Vol- 
unteer Defense Corps (VDC) units suffered serious casualties and loss of 
weapons, radios and ancillary equipment. By mid-year it had become appar- 
ent to the Bangkok elite that the situation in the peninsular region could no 
longer be ignored. As so often happens in Thailand, a serious challenge 
produced an impressive government response. A coordinated counterinsur- 
gency program implemented by a single strong leader, Major General Sant 
Chitpatima,?* by late in the year appeared to be seriously hurting the in- 
surgents, both in their village infrastructure and in their armed guerrilla 
units. Knowledgeable observers report that if it weren’t for the inordinately 
sophisticated and hard-hitting government response, the security situation 
in the South would be extremely serious. 

CSOC seems to be doing somewhat more in the way of integrated planning 
for combined utilization of military, police and civilian assets; and this or- 
ganization may be receiving a bit more support from top echelons of the 
government (though not when it comes to conflict between CSOC and the 
Army). The Ministry of Interior’s program to arm and train villagers to 
defend their own communities (VSDU—Village Security and ‘Development 
Units), another US-sponsored program, was slowly upgraded and improved 
during the year, though its performance remained far below original aspira- 
tions. “The Police Special Branch carried out a major operation in August, 
arresting some 300 “communists,” reportedly including several senior off- 
cials of the Communist Party of Thailand. Newspaper reports of the police 
raid indicated that an inordinately high percentage of those arrested were of 
Chinese or Vietnamese descent. 


*5General Sant is Commander of the Army’s Fifth Military Circle, headquartered in 
Nakhon Sri Thammarat, and Regional Commander for CSOC in the South. He has close 
connections with local police commanders and civilian governors, who support his 
requests. for men and equipment and follow his lead in designing and implementing 
counterinsurgency operations. 
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ECONOMIC PERFGRMANCE 


The Thai economy presented a mixed picture in 1972. GNP growth is ex- 
pected to be just over 5%, a slight decline from the 6% rate of 1970-71. 
Rice exports were up to a record high of some two million tons, although 
stocks at the end of the year were abnormally low. Performance in other 
export commodities was also quite good, especially sugar, tapioca and kenaf, 
but the sizeable rise in imports led to a slight rise in the balance of trade 
deficit. ‘Due to accelerating capital inflows associated with the large expan- 
sion in the U.S. military presence at the air bases and an increased number 
of tourists, Thailand’s international reserves increased slightly. There was not 
much improvement in the agricultural diversification area, one of the major 
goals of the third five-year plan. 

The investment side witnessed problems associated with some new laws 
concerning commercial activities of foreigners. The new Alien Business Law 
decreed by the NEC on November 26 will force aliens out of 12 categories 
of business operations within two years, unless control of at least 50% is 
turned over to Thais. Firms in this category include law, architecture, ad- 
vertising, brokerage, real estate, accountancy, and trade in native agricul- 
tural products. Firms in another 37 categories can remain in existence, but 
no new foreign firms in these categories may be established. Another law 
specifying occupations from which aliens are to be excluded was anticipated 
at the end of the year. These regulations appeared to be having a distinct 
dampening effect on the investment climate. 


Foreicn Poutcy: THE INTENSIFIED AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


The two principal issues in Thai foreign policy during 1972 dealt with 
relationships with the United States on the one hand and China on the other. 
Throughout the year, the choice was one of intensifying the American alli- 
ance, trying simultaneously to open channels of communication with Peking. 
The major expansion of America’s air war in Southeast Asia following the 
communist Easter Offensive led to massive additions to the capabilities of 
USS. air bases in Thailand, from which most of the air war continues to be 
fought. Hundreds of new war planes arrived; Takhli Air Base, closed in 
1969, was re-opened; and the base at Nam Phong near Khon Kaen in the 
Northeast achieved operational status for the first time in the war.?® All this 
activity required new inputs of American troops, so that by mid-year troop 
levels were well in excess of 50,000, more than at any previous time and 
significantly greater than the number of U.S. troops in South Vietnam. The 
intimidation bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong in December led to further 
expansion of the huge B-52 base at U-Tapao, southeast of Bangkok. Through- 
out the year there was intensified Thai participation in the U.S.-funded war 


This base had been built as a contingency measure in the mid-1960s, but has never 
before been operational. Its use brings to seven the number of major American air 
bases in Thailand. At least initially, Nam Phong was the site for U.S. Marine Corps 
air units transferred from Danang, South Vietnam, casting doubt on the meaning of 
publicized U.S. troop reductions in that country. 
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in Laos, as thousands of Thai “volunteers” staffed Special Guerrilla Units 
and other groups. It seems clear that Thai leaders made a conscious decision 
to endorsé all American air ‘activity, presumably in the belief that it will en- 
hance Thailand’s security ; it also seems clear that Hanoi and Peking will not 
forget the source of these massive air raids. 

Contacts with Peking, following the American precedent, began with the 
visit of a Thai ping pong team in August. “Political advisor” to the sports 
group was Prasit Kanchanawat, former Deputy Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs, a leading banker,-and a close associate of General Praphat. Prasit 
met with Chou #n-lai and other Chinese leaders, but apparently little was 
achieved. No trade announcements were forthcoming, although this was one 
of the stated purposes of the meeting. Chinese support for insurgency in 
Thailand was discussed, with Chou reportedly stating that China would con- 
tinue to support revolutionary elements in Thailand in their struggle for 
national liberation. 

The ping pong visit was followed later in the year by a trade mission, again 
headed by Prasit. Negotiations concerned the possibility of government-to- 
government trade, excluding private individuals and firms from the opera- 
tion; but again there were no apparent results. It does not appear that Bang- 
kok’s leaders are prepared, as yet, to offer China anything substantial, either 
in the trade arena or in political/military alignments. The air bases remain, 
Thailand remains the pillar of the crumbling SEATO edifice, and U.S. aid 
and western investments continue to pour.in. Short-term security consider- 
ations and fear about the effect of Sino-Thai trade and eventual diplomatic 
recognition on the overseas Chinese community in Thailand are cited as 
reasons for delaying tactics; long-term vulnerability is apparently not wor- 
ried about. As long as U.S. air bases in Thailand remain the principal source 
of the American air war, it seems unlikely that any significant Sino-Thai 
agreements will be forthcoming. 


Administratively, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was shunted to a minor 
position by the coup group. Thanat Khoman’s personal role as initiator and 
spokesman for Thai foreign policy ended with the coup, with the NEC itself 
and Army headquarters assuming responsibility for foreign policy decisions. 
Many fundamental questions remain unanswered. What will Thai-U.S. rela- 
tions be in the post-war environment? How will (Chinese and North Viet- 
namese animosity after eight years of air warfare based in Thailand be ex- 
pressed? Will the U.S. air bases in Thailand be dismantled, or will they 
remain in operation? What will happen to the extensive joint U.S./Thai 
operations in Laos? Will Thailand finally come to terms with its giant 
neighbor? 

PERFORMANCE AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


In their 13 months of absolute rule, Thailand’s military leaders acted ag- 
gressively—at least on the surface—to cope with a number of pressing prob- 
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lems. There was a heavy urban and bureaucratic aura to their actions, not 
surprising given their bases of power and personal predilictions. But one 
needs to ask two questions about all this urban activity: (1) what was its 
long-term socio-economic impact, as opposed to the obvious short-term politi- 
cal image of a regime of strength and activity, and (2) was any of this 
activity precluded by the previous governmental structure, including a con- 
stitution and an elected legislature? The answers to these questions, despite 
Bangkok’s propaganda barrage, are clearly: (1) the only impact was to 
widen the gap between rich and poor, between elite and mass; and (2) al- 
though much would have had to be justified to the parliament with com- 
promises effected, the balance of power between executive and legislative 
branches and the provisions of the 1968 constitution ensured that the Cab- 
inet could have undertaken any reforms it pleased—but from 1969 through 
November 1971 they did not choose to lead a government with an aura of 
activity. In terms of development of political institutions and attitudes, the 
military regime’s actions have pushed Thailand back at least two decades; 
while in terms of economic development, internal security and defense no 
significant improvements have been added. 

Government Re-organization: One of the NEC’s primary objectives, an- 
nounced at the time of the coup and repeated thereafter, was to implement a 
major re-organization of the government’s administrative structure. Finally 
decreed in December 1972 were the most important changes in bureaucratic 
organization in over a decade. The Ministry of National Development was 
dissolved,”° with its functions transferred to the Ministry of Agriculture 
(now including the title “and Cooperatives”), Ministry of Communications, 
Ministry of Industry and the Prime Minister’s Office. The changes certainly 
do not eliminate all the overlap and ministerial duplication of functions in 
Thailand’s development bureaucracy, but they do simplify the situation. In 
particular, they greatly strengthen the Agriculture Ministry, traditionally the 
weak sister of the Thai bureaucracy despite its obvious intrinsic importance 
for this agricultural nation. The Ministry of Interior’s powerful position was 
enhanced by addition of the Accelerated Rural Development Office, though 
ARD’s relationship with the Departments of Local Administration and Com- 
munity (Development in the same ministry have not been clarified. The name 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs was changed to Commerce, reportedly 
to punish former MOEA head, Bunchana Attakorn, for publishing his con- 
troversial memoirs just before the coup. The NEC also revised judicial pro- 
cedures, reducing the independence of the courts and giving greater control 
to the Minister of Justice. This proposal had been vetoed by the elected 
parliament in 1971; its announcement in 1972 led to a student protest dem- 
onstration. 


2°MOND had been created in the Sarit re-organization of 1959. Pote Sarasin, Min- 
ister of National Development and civilian Deputy Prime Minister in the pre-coup 
government (and a full member of the NEC) held no position in the new Cabinet 
announced in December 1972. 
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Urban Development: Though the NEC did almost nothing to cope with 
the growing social and economic problems of Thailand’s rural areas, many 
actions were taken in the metropolis. Early in 1972 the NEC amalgamated 
the two provinces of Bangkok and Thonburi (the metropolitan region) into 
a single administrative unit. This was a logical step from the public admin- 
istration perspective, but appointment of new municipal councilors to imple- 
ment urban reforms led some in Bangkok to question the NEC’s intent. The 
group included one of the most notorious of the government party’s MPs 
and a ‘Dean of Chulalongkorn University implicated in the Siam Square land 
scandal—hboth closely identified with the Praphat faction. The new urban 
government proceeded rapidly to act on Bangkok’s many ills. Houseboat resi- 
dents were forcibly evicted so that canals could be dredged and cleaned; 
hawkers were removed from the sidewalks; working groups on low-cost hous- 
ing were convened; buses were checked for air pollution; residents of squat- 
ter slums were forced out of their homes to make way for a new municipal 
stadium. It was evident to even the most apolitical urban resident that Thai- 
land’s military leaders were concerned about Bangkok’s problems—though 
the end result of all this activity led one to question whether anything sub- 
stantial was really being accomplished, or whether all this had purely political 
content; acting against the poor, for example, while ignoring the obvious 
requirement for urban land taxes, educational reforms, health improvements, 
and so on. 

Crime and Capital Punishment: Following the Sarit model, the NEC lead- 
ers immediately after seizing power announced their intention to squelch 
Thailand’s rising crime problems through harsh measures. The first public 
execution was convened within days of the coup, when thousands of residents 
of Chonburi province trooped out to see the execution of a man convicted 
of killing an American military officer (this display was broadcast on nation- 
wide television). By the end of 1972 a total of 37 men had been executed, 
some ‘behind prison walls and others in public extravaganzas. These men 
were not tried by a court of Jaw, nor even a military court martial; they were 
summarily accused, tried and ordered executed by the NEC itself, often 
within days of their arrest.2? All were from poor backgrounds and many 
were of Chinese ancestry. Neutral observers believe that crime remains at 
previous levels, although much of the urban population certainly feels more 
secure under strong military leadership. 


National Defense and Counterinsurgency: Much of the rationale for the 
Army’s seizure of power in 1971 was the perceived necessity to take steps to 


“Fn contrast to this is the three-month delay in arresting a Thai police lieutenant 
who is charged with planting a bomb in a CPA plane in order to collect $300,000 in 
life insurance on his girlfriend and daughter. Despite the hard evidence collected by 
crash investigators, the police and Army stalled on the basis of “circumstantial evi- 
dence” and the stated belief that “this (allegation) is an attempt to blacken the repu- 
tation on Don Muang Airport.” As of this writing the lieutenant has been arrested but 
the NEC has not brought his case up for a hearing; 82 people died in this crash. 
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meet the worsening situation. During 1972, not surprisingly, the military’s 
budget expanded considerably, receiving most of the 8% boost in the na- 
tional budget, to a record high of 31 billion baht (about $1.5 billion). The 
elected parliament had been vociferously resisting increased defense expendi- 
tures. The NEC leaders also claimed that they would solve Thailand’s in- 
creasingly serious internal security/insurgency problem; this issue was 
discussed above. 

The 1972 “Interim” Constitution: The typical pattern following each 
Army coup in Thailand is to dissolve the constitution then in effect, promul- 
gate an “interim” constitution, and “lay the groundwork” for a new “per- 
manent” constitution and a return to “democracy.” Thus it was expected 
- that the latest Revolutionary Party would, after a few months of absolute 
power unconstrained by any constitutional document, announce a new con- 
stitution, undoubtedly accompanied by an all-appointed assembly. This did 
happen, but it took a good deal longer than initially expected; not until De- 
cember 15 was the nation’s ninth constitution promulgated and the new 
Cabinet formed, barely in time to meet the auspicious date set by court 
astrologers for the investiture of the Crown Prince on his reaching the age 
of 20. The leaders apparently felt that a “legitimate” Cabinet ought to be 
- in effect at the time of this ceremony. 

Given the prevailing political culture, it does not seem to matter to most 
Thai citizens—or to the monarch——-what actual provisions are contained in 
the constitution; just so long as there is a document of some kind, this is 
sufficient to meet the perceived requirements of “Thai-style democracy.” 
The principal provisions of this latest constitution, containing 23 articles 
and closely resembling Sarit’s 1959 document, are as follows:? 

l. in a near duplicate of Sarit’s Article 17, the Prime Minister is given 
absolute power to take any steps “appropriate for the purpose of preventing, 
repressing or suppressing actions which jeopardize the national security, or 
the Throne, or the economy of the country, or the national administration, or 
which subvert or threaten law and order or the good public morals or which 
damage the health of the people”; . 

2. an all-appointed 299-member National Assembly is to act as a legisla- 
tive body; assembly members have limited power to interpellate Cabinet 
ministers appointed by the King; all legislation dealing with financial mat- 
ters must be introduced by the Cabinet; 

© 3. the Cabinet is empowered to draft the kingdom’s next “permanent” 
constitution ;7° 

4. all decrees issued by the NEC during its 13 months in existence are to 


“Constitution of the Kingdom of Thailand, December 15, 1972, Article 17, as trans- 

Jated in the Bangkok Post, December 17, 1972; these powers have been used in the 
past to order summary executions of criminals. 
-MIn the Sarit era, this was the second responsibility of the 240-member appointed 
assembly. By now retaining this power within the Cabinet, the military elite can ensure 
that no pressure will emerge from the appointed assembly for promulgation of a “per- 
manent” constitution and new elections (as happened in 1968). 
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remain in force, and are declared legal by the new constitution. : 

The New Assembly: The new appointed legislature contains 200 military 
officers (134 Army, 30 Navy, 23 Air Force and 13 police) and 99 civilians, 
all trusted members of the Bangkok governing elite. By constitutional pro- 
vision, Cabinet members are excluded from the assembly. Prominent Minis- 
ters from the 1969-71 Cabinet not included in the new executive body but 
„appointed to the assembly include Thanat Khoman (ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs), ‘Bunchana Attakorn (ex-Minister of Economic Affairs), M. R. 
Chaktong Tongyai (ex-Minister of Agriculture), Sukich Nimanhaeman 
_(ex-Minister of Education) and Police Maj. Gen. Sanga Kittikachorn”* (the 
Prime Minister’s brother and ex-Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs). Only 
one member of the assembly elected in February 1969 was appointed to the 
assembly, Maj. Gen. Siri Siriyothin, President of the previous House of 
Representatives and active in NEC councils since the coup. M. R. Kukrit 
Pramoj, publisher of Siam Rath, is the only representative from the press. 
Colonel Narong’s enhanced position was evidenced by his appointment; he 
was not in the appointed Senate dissolved in November 1971. 

The New Cabinet: The departures of Thanat and Pote were the most sig- 
nificant changes in the new Cabinet, as compared with the executive body 
in effect from 1969-71. Thanom retained his position as Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense, adding Thanat’s portfolio as Foreign Affairs Minister. 
Praphat remains Deputy Prime Minister?” and Minister of Interior, as well 
as Army Commander, CSOC Commander and now Chief of Police. Air Chief 
Marshal Dawee Chulasap shifts from Communications to the newly-power- 
ful Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperatives; General Pong Punnakan be- 
comes new Minister of Communications. Police General Prasert remains 
‘Minister of Public Health (though no longer Police Chief) and Serm Vichai- 
kul returns as Minister of Finance. Two interesting appointments to the 
rank of full minister are those of General Krit Sivara (Minister of Industry) 
and Prasit Kanchanawat (Minister of Commerce). In the earlier Cabinet, 
Krit had been Deputy Minister of Education and later Deputy Minister of 
Defense; Prasit had been Deputy Minister of Economic Affairs (renamed 
Commerce). Krit, also Deputy Commander of the Army and the NEC’s 
Secretary-General, remains one of the most enigmatic figures in the Thai 
power hierarchy; his new appointment, while at the rank of full minister, 
is in one of the weakest ministries. Prasit led the country’s contacts with 
China and represents the Praphat faction in the counsels of industry and 
commerce. Boonrod Binson, formerly Deputy Minister of National Develop- 
ment, was appointed Minister in charge of University Affairs in the Prime 
Minister’s Office, and Lt. Gen. Sawaeng returned as Minister in charge of 


“Sanga holds no other top government position; his activities in 197, as aggressive 
leader of the Government House faction within the government’s political party, had 
a great deal to do with precipitating the coup 

With Pote’s retirement (reportedly at the request of his family), Praphat is the 
only Deputy Prime Minister. 
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the Prime Minister’s Office, his earlier position, after having been eclipsed 
during the post-coup maneuvering. Sawaeng’s close relationship with 
Thanom apparently ensured his retention in the Cabinet, at least as long as 
Thanom remains Prime Minister. 


ASSESSMENT AND PROGNOSIS 


Little of substance was accomplished under the military junta which could 
not have been achieved under the legitimate parliamentary system, with the 
possible exception of factional consolidation in the struggle for eventual 
political succession. Despite all the bold talk, crime remains at the same level, 
the insurgent threat is growing, corruption remains rampant, Thai vulner- 
ability in Southeast Asia remains acute, Bangkok’s problems remain over- 
whelming and the reorganized bureaucracy seems hardly a paragon of ad- 
ministrative virtue. At the same time, the limited channels for villager 
grievances and the gradual steps toward creation of political institutions 
and growing political consciousness have been wiped away. 

It seems likely that participant political institutions, even those operating 
under the constraints of the 1969-71 period, will not recover for at least a 
decade. Absolute military rule is in ascendancy throughout much of the de- 
veloping world, and Thailand’s four decades of practice make her a leading 
exponent. Limited political opposition will continue; students may become 
somewhat more articulate; the King may play a greater role—but the pri- 
mary focus of Thai politics will continue to be the personalistic factions com- 
peting for bureaucratic power and personal wealth. The system shows no 
evidence of having solved the succession dilemma, and in all likelihood both 
Thanom and Praphat will remain in office until both “retire” together. Mean-, 
while, the insurgents in the hills continue to offer their own version of the 
succession alternative. 





DAVID MORELL is a Research Fellow of the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs, Princeton University; during 1971-72 he taught in the Faculty of 
Political Science, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok. 


BURMA: LOOSENING UP ON 
THE TIGER'S TAIL 


/ Jon A. Wiant 


A t the first general meeting of the Burma Socialist Programme Party 
(BSPP) in 1965, Bogyoke Ne Win addressed the new party cadre on the 
many obstacles blocking the Burmese Way to Socialism. The military gov- 
ernment’s goal of transforming Burma into a socialist society was far from 
realization. Ne Win admitted that the Revolutionary Council continued to 
experience considerable difficulty in its new role as manager of the state 
economy. Despite the problems, the military was not yet prepared to relin- 
quish control over the government nor was it willing to expand popular par- 
ticipation in the affairs of state. Characterizing the situation of the Revolu- 
tionary Council since it seized state power, Ne Win observed that, “It was 
like having caught hold of the tiger’s tail. Once we caught hold of the tiger’s 
tail we could not let go. We had to go ahead to the attack.”* 

On March 2, 1972, the Revolutionary Council marked the tenth anniver- 
sary of the coup d'etat which overthrew the government of U Nu and termi- 
nated Burma’s often turbulent post-Independence experiment in parliamen- 
tary democracy.? As the first decade of the Burmese Way to Socialism ended, 
the Ne Win government introduced a series of sweeping institutional changes 
designed to accelerate the revolutionary transformation of Burma and reduce 
the gap which continued to exist between the military rulers and the Burmese 
polity. While there is still question as to how substantive some of these 
changes are in fact, one is nevertheless led to the conclusion that the military 
is still holding the tiger’s tail, but is beginning to loosen its grip. 


REORGANIZING THE GOVERNMENT 


Civilianizing the Rule: A year ago, John Badgley characterized the regime 
of Ne Win as the contemporary embodiment of Laswell’s “Garrison State.”® 
In the past the Revolutionary Council has never denied its military cast. 
On the contrary, it has frequently justified its rule with the explanation that 


*“General Ne Win’s Address to the First Party Seminar,” Party Seminar: 1965, 
Rangoon: BSPP, p. 193. 
. "For a review of the first decade see Ten Years of Social Revolution, a special sup- 
plement in The Working Peoples Daily, March 2, 1972; a survey of the changes is in 
Richard Butwell, “Ne Win’s Burma: At the End of the First Decade,” Asian Survey 
(October 1972) pp. 901-912. 

“Burma: The Army Vows Legitimacy,” Asian Survey (February 1972) p. 177. 
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the Tatmadaw (Burma Army) is the one legitimate standard bearer of the 
revolution begun by Bogyokegyi Aung San. Not only have military officers 
held all the key positions in the government, army personnel make up the 
majority of the BSPP membership. In the newly formed Party Central Com- 
mittee, 151 of the 200 members are Tatmadaw officers. As General San Yu 
explained earlier this year, “The Burma Socialist Programme Party and the 
Tatmadaw must be indivisible like water is indivisible. The Tatmadaw exists 
as the main pillar of the party.”* Given the paramount role of the army, the 
announcement of April 20, 1972 that General Ne Win and twenty fellow 
senior officers in the government were resigning from the armed forces in 
order to serve the country more effectively should not be interpreted as a 
substantive move toward returning control of the government to civil author- 
ity. On the other hand, the reconstitution of the government “in mufti” 
cannot be dismissed as solely an exercise in changing military ranks to 
civilian titles. It appears that at least three important changes were occa- 
sioned by the reorganization. 


First, the officers’ resignations from the army represented at least a sym- 
bolic commitment to the idea of the eventual transformation of the govern- 
ment. The appearance of change was enhanced by the assignment of two 
distinguished civilians, Dr. Maung Maung and U Ba Nyein, to important 
ministerial positions. Secondly, U Ne Win insured his continued control over 
the Tatmadaw by promoting his consistently loyal supporter, Brigadier San 
Yu, to General and concurrently naming him Army Chief of Staff, Defense 
Minister, and Deputy Prime Minister. The last position is critically impor- 
tant because it leaves the reigns of power in trusted hands during the Prime 
Minister’s frequent trips out of the country. Furthermore, it should also ease 
the problem of political succession for San Yu in the event of Ne Win’s retire- 
ment. Though there is little to suggest that this is in the offing, Ne Win’s health 
remains a source of worry and the recent death of his wife has led to new 
speculation that he may be considering stepping down. Ne Win’s promotion 
of Colonel Tin U to Brigadier, the first such promotion in ten years, and his 
appointment of Tin U as General San Yu’s deputy similarly strengthened his 
maintenance of control over the army. Tin U is reportedly well respected by 
the junior officers in the army and has earned a reputation as both an efh- 
cient administrator and an effective party organizer. 


Finally, the change afforded the opportunity for a major reorganization of 
the Council of Ministers. Several ministries whose functions had become 
superfluous were merged into the nineteen remaining ministries. Of greater 
importance was the change in ministerial appointments. While no explana- 
tion was given for the reshuffling of portfolios, two changes are particularly 
intriguing in light of the radical restructuring of the state’s administrative 
and judicial systems. Since 1962, Colonel (now U) Kyaw Soe has served as 


““Brigadier San Yu’s Speech at the Forward Positions,” Forward (May 1, 1972). 
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both Minister of Home Affairs and Minister of Justice. Under the reorga- 
nization, he became Foreign Affairs Minister, a position which has changed 
hands three times in the last four years. Dr. Maung Maung was made head 
of the new Ministry for Judicial Affairs and a newly retired junior colonel, 
U Sein Mya, formerly Commander of the Lashio Strategic Command, was 
made Home and Religious Affairs Minister. In that these two ministries were 
the ones most affected by the “judicial and administrative revolutions,” two 
possible explanations for the change are suggested. On the one hand, it could 
be concluded that a thorough revamping of the respective institutions could 
not be accomplished without first breaking down the old power configura- 
tions of Kyaw Soe. On the other hand, Kyaw Soe has been an old comrade of 
the Bogyoke’s since the wartime resistance days. It is conceivable that Kyaw 
Soe’s ministerial shift may have been an attempt both to elevate the prestige 
of the Foreign Affairs Ministry and, at the same time, to remove Kyaw Soe 
from.positions where he might be disgraced by the possible failure of the 
new administrative and judicial programs. 

Restructuring the Government: On April 22, 1972, after three years of 
work and extensive country-wide consultations, the Constitutional Drafting 
Commission made public the first draft Constitution for the Socialist Union 
of Burma.” Even though this draft must still pass through two more stages 
of revision (it probably won’t be ratified until March 1974) it is nonetheless 
an important document for understanding the rationale for the current re- 
structuring of the Burmese government. 

The constitution envisages a three-tiered political system. At the apex of 
the pyramid the highest organ of state power will be the Peoples Congress 
made up of representatives put forward by the BSPP and elected by the 
population at large. From its members, the Congress will form the State 
Council, the executive body of the state. This State Council, with the ap- 
proval of the Peoples Congress, selects the Council of Ministers, the admin- 
istrative directorate of the state. At each subnational level, subordinate 
Peoples Councils composed of elected representatives of the BSPP and the 
class/mass organizations and appointed government departmental members 
will assume the administrative, security, and planning functions of local gov- 
ernment. The emphasis is both on participation and decentralization. 

The administrative revolution proclaimed by the Revolutionary Council 
on March 15, 1972 disbanded the old Secretariat, the institution of central- 
ized department secretaries through which ministers communicated with 
governmental departments; at the same time, the government announced 
that one sub-national administrative echelon, the district, a remnant of colo- 
nial days, was being eliminated. The old administrative system, U Ne Win 
noted, tended to immobilize the bureaucracy and alienate the people. He 
said that in the past there had been “almost no flow from the lower levels 


"For an unofficial English translation of the draft see Forward (May 15, 1972; June 
1, 1972; and June 15, 1972). 
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to the top. It is vitally important [now] that dialogue between the top and 
lower levels be established in both directions.”* To remedy this situation, 
ministers would now be placed in direct contact with their respective depart- 
ments. Additionally, the Security and Administrative Committees (SAC), 
the principal administrative organs at each government level, were to be 
reconstituted and both their executive and planning functions were to be in- 
creased. Following the design of the Peoples Councils proposed in the draft 
constitution, the SACs were to incorporate BSPP members and class/mass 
organ representatives in addition to government functionaires. Special atten- 
tion was to be given to efforts to increase the extent of vertical integration 
within the SAC hierarchy. Superior SACs were ordered to become more re- 
Sponsive to the needs and desires of township and village SACs. Although 
this new scheme was reportedly widely welcomed, by late August the Central 
SAC Chairman U Sein Mya acknowledged that the center was having some 
diffculty in organizing local level SACs “due to lack of mass cooperation, 
weak conviction of departmental workers, and inadequate statistics.””* 
Paralleling the changes in the administrative structure, the government 
inaugurated a revolution of the judicial apparatus of the state. The old 
colonial legal tradition was inconsistent with the dynamics of change in the 
‘Burmese Way to Socialism. According to Ne Win, the past system did little 
more than reinforce the status quo and perpetuate legal sophistry.* The new 
program of Peoples Justice replaces the state courts at each level with peo- 
ples courts in which cases are presided over by a rotating panel of citizens 
appointed by local judicial councils composed of BSPP and class/mass or- 
gan members. Final authority over the lower Peoples Courts will eventually 
be vested in a panel of Peoples Judges elected by the Peoples Congress. For 
the present, Special Confirming Boards, supervised by former Chief Justice 
Dr. Maung Maung, architect of the new system, are functioning in the place 
of the panel of Peoples Judges.® 
Given the crucial participatory roles dictated for the BSPP and the class/ 
mass organs by these institutional developments, the success of the new con- 
stitutional venture seems dependent on the government’s ability to sustain 
its mass mobilization efforts. The BSPP cannot remain the private domain 
of the army. Likewise, the Revolutionary Council must find ways to strength- 
en the links between the government and the workers and peasants. Current 
reports indicate that the class/mass organs are still not providing the desired 
linkage. At the most recent meeting of the Central Peasant Council several 
complaints were raised about the weaknesses of the government-peasant- 
worker alliance and the lack of political consciousness of many of the coun- 


eNe Win quoted in Mahn Aung Thein, “Dawn of a New Era,” Forward (April 15, 
1972) p. 19. 

The Working Peoples Daily (hereafter WPD) August 27, 1972. 

arte Ne Win Addresses the Fourth Party Seminar,” Forward (Wecember 1; 
1969) p 

y PD, or 20, 1972. 
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cillors. Some representatives from village peasant councils criticized central 
officials for never visiting lower than the township. Others observed that the 
center continues to command but never listens. These problems and the con- 
tinued bureaucratic inefficiency of the various cooperative production and 
distribution activities were cited as reasons why agricultural output, the 
mainstay of the economy, still fell short of government goals. +° 

In the last few months, there have been scattered reports of dissension 
within the Revolutionary Council. Some of the problems are related to the 
reorganization of the government. In August, a Bangkok paper reported that 
a split was developing in the group over the appointment of General San Yu 
as Deputy Prime Minister, a position supposedly desired by U Sein Win, a 
brigadier and chairman of the government reorganization committee. Also 
some of the members, particularly U Ba Nyein, were disturbed by the pro- 
motion of Tin U.* A far more serious crisis developed in late October or. 
early November. Little information is presently available, but it seems that 
U Shwe and U Sein Mya were both ousted from the Council of Ministers 
and stripped of their party positions.?* U Shwe, Labour and ‘Industry Minis- 
ter since 1964 and the only Chairman of the Central Workers Council, has 
long been considered one of the most important members of the Revolution- 
ary Council. He was one of the eight remaining officers of the original group 
of seventeen who staged the 1962 coup. On the other hand, U Sein Mya, the. 
Minister of Home and Religious Affairs and the Chairman of the Central 
SAC, was the most recent officer to join the Council of Ministers. In the 
absence of information, it is both tempting and dangerous to speculate on 
the reasons for their termination. As students of Burmese politics soon learn, 
personal intrigues in the “Kings Court” have led to premature retirements 
as often as faulty policy decisions. Nevertheless, in the case of U Sein Mya, 
an argument can be made that his dismissal was related to his failure to 
make the restructured SAC work effectively. Following U Sein Mya’s public 
explanation of the SAC’s new difficulties, a Working Peoples Daily editorial 


warned: 


If making excuses for inaction should be considered undesireable 
among ordinary people it should be a doubly serious matter for those 
who are in the vanguard of the new changings- which are taking place 
in the nation. For those who, through their initially professed personal 
convictions, should be working selflessly for the welfare of the masses, 
the tendency to make excuses for inaction should be considered an 
anathema.13 


At the time of this writing, it was unknown who would replace U Shwe and 
U Sein Mya. Among the expatriate community where rumors frequently 


1°See W PD for the period of oe 7-15, 1972. 
“Bangkok Post, August 25, 1972 
A 192 eee C. Tun, “Trouble at Home,” The Far Rains seen Review, (November 
1, 19 
18 PD, on 27, 1972, 
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predict the imminent collapse of the Ne Win regime, there was word that 
these changes are merely part of a bigger shake-up in the Council yet to 
come. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


No annual review of Burma would be complete without some mention of 
the various insurgent movements which have periodically threatened na- 
tional unity. Along the Thai border, the army occasionally skirmishes with 
rebels from U Nu’s Patriotic Liberation Front (PLF) operating out of 
northwestern Thailand. The PLF, while capable of mounting harassing 
forays into Burma, poses no major threat to the government.!* Despite some 
external support, mainly financial, Nu’s inability to forge a stable coalition 
of insurgent hill tribes has undercut the potential of the Front from its very 
beginning. What support it might enjoy among Burmans seems further 
diminished by the reports of Nu’s retirement from the movement.15 The de- 
terioration of the Front, however, holds the prospects for a betterment of 
Thai-Burma relations which have been strained since 1969. In September, 
Burmese officials made their first appearance at a meeting of the Thai-Burma 
General Border Committee since the discussions were interrupted three years 
azo.?® Though the principal intent of these consultations is probably related 
to American pressure on both governments to reduce opium productién and 
smuggling in the Golden Triangle, a Thai agreement to tighten its policing of 
cross-border traffic would certainly help the Burmese government by restrict- 
ing the freedom of operation of the insurgents. 


- The Burmese Communist Party (BCP) with its leadership decimated by 
inter-party struggle was forced from its main base of operation in the Pegu 
Yomahs in 1969. Today, it continues to wage its insurgency in Upper Burma 
but on a scale greatly reduced from the campaigns of the mid-1960s. Since 
last spring there has been a slight resurgence of sabotage activity near Ran- 
goon by insurgents identified as soldiers of the BCP “Ever Victorious 4th 
Company.” However, the relationship of this unit to the BCP in the north 
is unclear and there are rumors of serious ideological differences existing 
between the two groups. 


Chinese support for the BCP continues to be minimal and, accordingly, 
BCP activity has not recently been a source of tension between Burma and 
China. State relations between the two countries remain good, if not friendly. 
The renewal of Chinese aid last year and the enthusiastic welcome given Dr. 
Maung Lwin’s delegation to the Canton Trade Fair this Spring are indicative 
of a return to the Paukphaw feelings of the pre-1967 era. The Revolutionary 


“An exception to this was the rather daring daylight leafleting operation carried out 
over Rangoon and Moulmein by a World War TI vintage Dakota transport on April 7, 
1972. The incident was given extensive coverage in the government press. 

Reported in The Far Eastern Economic Review (April 22, 1972) p. 4. 

**Voice of the Nation (Bangkok), September 18, 1972. 
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Councils quick recognition of the new Bangladesh government apparently 
has had no adverse effects on Burma’s dealings with the giant to the north. 


THE ECONOMY: WEAKENING OF THE AUTARCHY 


In September, as Burma entered the second year of its first 4-Year Plan, 
the economy continued to reflect that combination of positive and negative 
features which have been the hallmark of Burmese Socialism. The modest 
5.4% growth rate projected for the Plan’s first year was down slightly from 
the previous year’s rate of 6.2%.17 This suggests that while industrial pro- 
duction is being pushed, the government continues to favor lower rates of 
growth rather than risk prejudicing its political consolidation efforts. The 
decentralizing cooperative scheme, celebrated in 1970 as an answer to Bur- 
ma’s intractable problems in production, remains largely a paper plan today. 
In January, another 64 small industries were nationalized. It was argued 
that cooperatizing the enterprises would have been more consistent with the 
goals of the Plan, but, as in the past, the industries were placed under the 
centralized control of the government corporations.+% 

Though in 1971 Burma achieved a small positive balance of trade, its first 
in years, it was expected that in FY 71-72, endemic production difficulties 
and the depressed international rice market would frustrate attempts to raise 
government revenue more than 1%. With projected expenditures increasing 
at least 3%, the Revolutionary Council was again facing a sizeable deficit 
of K670 million (US $125 million), a major part of which was capital ex- 
penditures programmed in the 4-Year Plan proposal to develop industry, 
particularly oil production and power output.2® A doubling in the rate of 
foreign assistance over the last three years (from K196 million in FY 69-70 
to K405 million in FY 71-72) will cover two-thirds of this deficit. Part of 
this capital is typical of assistance received in previous years. Six major 
industrial concerns are being developed with the remaining K270 million 
provided by the Chinese in 1961 in a no interest loan. U Ne Win’s visit to 
Hungary in early July and Dr. Maung Maung’s trip to Eastern Europe in 
early summer were both expected to result in an increase in assistance from 
the socialist countries. 

What may be a significant departure in Burma’s policy of aid receipt was 
reflected in the Revolutionary Council’s acceptance of two large loans from 
Japan—Y4,620 million (Y100=K1.75) for the purchase of Japanese com- 
modities and a long term loan of $64.45 million from the Japanese Overseas 
Economic Cooperation Fund for the construction of three specific industrial 
concerns.”° Another important change was revealed in the Revolutionary 
Council’s February announcement that the government-operated Myanma 


*7Burma, London: Barclay’s Bank Economic Intelligence Department (May 8, 1972). 

8Y PD, 7 anuary 4, 1972; also Myanma Alin, January 3, 1972. 

10“ Budget Estimate: FY 71-72, 3 4 oard (October 15, 1971), p. 5; also Fareast Trade 
and Development (March 1972) p 

°° PD, March 11, 1972, and ae 23, 1972. 
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Oil Corporation would be undertaking a survey of Burma’s offshore oil re- 
sources with $1 million of technical assistance provided by the Gulf Oil 
Corporation.*! This is the first major aid the Revolutionary Council has 
taken from a private, non-governmental source. Whether or not this accep- 
tance of foreign development capital loans and assistance indicates a rever- 
sal of Burma’s autarkic economic policies is not yet clear. However, these 
changes do offer some indication that the Burmese government is moving 
away from its years of self-imposed isolation from the internation] system. 


“PD, February 28, 1972; also see “Burma’s Offshore Exploratory Oilwell No. 1,” 
Forward (March 1, 1972) pp. 23-25. 
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PAKISTAN IN 1972: 
PICKING UP 
THE PIECES 


/ Robert La Porte, Jr. 


Awe the disastrous war with India had been ingloriously concluded in 
December 1971, the Pakistan that remained (the provinces of Punjab, Sind, 
Northwest Frontier, and Baluchistan) faced its greatest crisis since Parti- 
tion. East Pakistan was now an independent state with friendly ties with 
Pakistan’s hostile neighbor, India; 70,000 Pakistani troops were prisoners 
of war in India and Bangladesh; Pakistan’s international credit was deplet- 
ed; and its most powerful if not prestigious national institution, the military, 
had its myth of invincibility exploded. Even the idea of Pakistan as the 
homeland for Muslims in South Asia no longer appeared valid. Military 
leadership (epitomized by President Yahya and his associates) had been 
discredited in the eyes of both elites and middle-class Pakistanis within and 
outside the military. Government propaganda which had deluded many Pak- 
istanis during 1971 could not cover up or rationalize the loss of East Pakis- 
tan; nor could it justify the inability of the armed forces to “hold their own” 
on the western front. Faced with these difficulties, President Yahya ceded 
power to the individual who some held partly responsible for the loss of East 
Pakistan—Zulfikar Ali Bhutto.* 

Bhutto was installed as Pakistan’s first civilian chief of state since the 
parliamentary period. This complex, highly skilled and ambitious politician 
was given the mandate to refashion Jinnah’s dream, minus the East Wing. 
It is difficult to ascertain any prior planning on Bhutto’s part as to what he 
could do or where he would begin, An examination of his early moves and 
their consequences (which this article shall provide), leads to the inescap- 
able conclusion that Bhutto, like Mohammad Ali Jinnah (and other politi- 
cians), followed the policy of first securing power and then deciding what to 
do with it, Certainly, Bhutto had made considerable promises to his diverse 
electoral coalition (a coalition of middle-class professionals, Sind and Pun- 
jab landlords, industrial workers, students, agrarian proletariat, and selected 
industrialists) of reforms which approach a mild socialism within some com- 
mittment to the return to a parliamentary form of government. At the same 
time, his socio-economic status and family background as well as his edu- 
cational experiences abroad in the United States and Great Britain identify 


1See David Dunbar, “Pakistan: The Failure of Political Negotiations,” Asian Survey, 
X11:5, May 1972, pp. 444-461. 
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him as a patrician, not a man of the emerging middle classes. Since the 
events of 1972 seem to cluster around the activities of this individual, this 
article will focus upon Bhutto’s actions, inactions, and the responses to them. 
Attention will be directed to the political, economic, and social policies and 
programs he introduced domestically and internationally, with the objective 
of attempting to indicate both unfinished business and the new priorities 
which may emerge or surface in 1973. 

Almost every year has been one of crisis in Pakistan, and 1972 represented 
the greatest of these. Many Pakistanis, especially those moving into positions 
of responsibility in government and business, are not as sure of the idea 
of Pakistan and its future as their fathers and older brothers. Disillusion- 
ment, uncertainty, cynicism, and pessimism are all adjectives which might 
appropriately describe the intellectual climate of the country. Few people 
exhibit the confidence observed during the Ayub period nor even the hope 
of the early days of the Yahya regime. Bifurcation may have removed more 
than a geographical area from Pakistan; an intangible loss of confidence 
has occurred and many doubt that it can be restored. 


DOMESTIC POLITICAL ACTIVITIES: THE PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL 
REDEFINITION, RESTRUCTURING, AND CONTINUATION 


To compare Pakistan in 1947 with Pakistan in 1972 is somewhat mislead- 
ing but nevertheless very natural. The political problems appear almost 
identical: the search for national identity, the development of political rules 
of the game, consensus development regarding a new constitution, relations 
between the center and the provinces (political and economic), the roles of 
political parties, the military, and the civil services, among others. The dif- 
ference rests in the fact that Pakistan has gone through these processes 
before, albeit with mixed results. In essence, it is the case of political rede- 
velopment or political readjustment to a rather startling set of events, such 
as those usually associated with the post-World War II colonial indepen- 
dence movements, to which the “birth” of Bangladesh might be compared. 

Bhutto began his tenure with the dramatic political announcement of the 
release of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, permitting him to return, via London, 
to Dacca. This move was coupled with an attempt at maintaining, publicly, 
the fiction of Pakistan as a federal union of the four western provinces with 
what is Bangladesh—-a policy which indicated Bhutto’s desire to avoid, 
initially, the question of political redefinition. This public fiction was main- 
tained through the retention of Nurul Amin, former Chief Minister of East 
Pakistan and the leader of the extremely small Pakistan Democratic Party, 
as Vice President, and Bhutto’s offer to “step down” as President and permit 
Sheikh Mujib to assume the presidency to reunify Bangladesh with Pakis- 
tan.” These symbolic political moves underscore his unwillingness to ac- 


*Bhutto’s statement on this subject was that he would make Sheikh Mujib “.. . presi- 
dent, prime minister or whatever he wants... (to) preserve Pakistan’s oneness.” See 
“Bhutto Offers Mujib Rule of All Pakistan,” The Washington Post, January 18, 1972. 
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knowledge bifurcation publicly and open the question of why Pakistan? 
Given the state of center-provincial relations, Bhutto chose not to encourage 
other potential Bangladesh-type movements from developing in Baluchistan 
and the Northwest Frontier. Furthermore, there were and are portions of the 
population, including members of the PPP (Bhutto’s Peoples Party of Pak- 
istan), who are adamantly opposed to recognition of Bangladesh or even 
recognition of the bifurcation. At the same time, Bhutto did arrest ex-Presi- 
dent Yahya (he is still under house arrest)* and appointed a Commission 
of Enquiry to investigate the military debacle in East Pakistan.* Hence, his 
first series of political moves were made to (1) gain time for a redefinition of 
Pakistan and (2) indicate that the old regime was out and that he, Bhutto, 
was in command of the situation. The initial postponement of the task of po- 
litical redefinition apparently has not damaged either his following or his 
ability to manipulate within the constraints of the situation. By arresting the 
chief representatives of the old regime and releasing the indisputable leader 
of Bangladesh, Bhutto indicated to both Pakistanis and others that the situa- 
tion had indeed changed—a subtle political game designed to establish 
control without eroding popular support. 


Bhutto’s next set of political moves appears to have been designed to con- 
solidate his power and to eliminate potential rivals before they had the 
opportunity to plot against him. This involved “demoting” those individuals 
most responsible for “promoting” Bhutto—removal of Lt. General Gul 
Hasan, Acting Commander-in-Chief since December 1971, and Air Marshal 
A. Rahim Khan plus six other military leaders was undertaken, according 
to President Bhutto, “to prevent the professional soldiers from becoming 
professional politicians.” In addition to the military shakeup, President 
Bhutto dismissed 1,300 civil servants under Martial Law Order 114 and this 
move was interpreted as an attempt to secure greater control of government 
decision making as well as to “warn” others that Bhutto would not permit 
obstructions to his policy and program moves. By April, then, Bhutto had 
things pretty well in hand; real, potential, and imaginary opponents in the 
military and the civil service were either dismissed or replaced by individ- 
uals more to Bhutto’s liking; others were sufficiently cowed and would not 


“Bhutto also arrested Army Chief-of-Staff, General Abdul Hamid Khan. 

*As of this time, the results of the enquiry (some 900 pages including testimony from 
over 200 witnesses) have not been released. Several Indian press reports indicate that 
the Commission reports hold Yahya responsible for the disaster. 

“Pakistani President Announces Shakeup of Military Leadership,” The Washington 
Post, March 4, 1972. A variety of rumors circulated in Islamabad as to the reasons for 
the ouster of the two military leaders most responsible for Bhutto’s accession to the 
presidency. One news report indicated that a coup had been prevented by the move. 
Another indicated that General Gul Hasan had had a series of private meetings with 
Wali Khan (leader of the National Awami Party in the Northwest Frontier Province) 
and had refused to inform President Bhutto of the nature of these discussions. At any 
rate, Bhutto replaced Hasan with General Tikka Khan; in addition, he appointed Air 
Vice Marshal Zafar Chowdhury as Air Force chief. Both Hasan and Rahim Khan are 
now serving in ambassadorial positions. 
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overtly challenge presidential authority. It is clear from the above and from 
incidents which have occurred since® that Bhutto’s principal political objec- 
tive is the maintenance of his own power and authority in the country. 
After securing initial control and “purging” political, military, and ad- 
ministrative leadership of both potential rivals and “obstructionists,” Bhutto 
settled down to the political task of running the country and attempting to 
reconstruct a basic, legal foundation that would replace both the Martial 
Law situation which had prevailed since the Yahya regime and the 1962 
Constitution which Ayub had promulgated and which Yahya had abrogated. 
None of these tasks were easily approached. Running the country politically 
meant making decisions regarding special business interests (which will be 
discussed in the next section), dealing with regional leadership (in particu- 
Jar Khan Abdul Wali Khan of the NAP) on center-provincial matters, de- 
veloping new relationships with the military and the civilian bureaucracies, 
developing relationships with the newly elected National Assembly members 
(most were from the PPP but, as often true of legislators, not necessarily 
disposed to giving the executive total control) and other politicians, and 
maintaining the necessary mass support which was the most important claim 
Bhutto had for his position. It has already been indicated that Bhutto used 
more of the “stick” than the “carrot” approach with military and civilian 
bureaucratic leadership; at the same time, it should be indicated that, as of 
the present, the military budget under Bhutto has not been drastically cur- 
tailed as one might expect given the reduced geography and population of 
the nation. In addition, it appears that the civil services (especially the Civil 
Service of Pakistan) has not been reduced in status; CSP officers still per- 
form the basic task of running the country although carefully watched by 
Bhutto’s men. Further alterations in both military and civilian bureaucracies 
might have been expected, but one observes that, unlike the influx of mili- 
tary favorites into civilian bureaucratic leadership positions during the 
Yahya period (1969-71), no “political” influx into the civilian or military 
bureaucracies has occurred under Bhutto. The President appears to be sat- 
isfied with a close scrutiny of both institutions for the present. 
Center-provincial relations is another issue. Bhutto’s largest problem lies 
in the Northwest Frontier and Baluchistan provinces with some minor prob- 
lems in the Sind Province (especially between Karachi and the rest of Sind). 
In Sind and Punjab, the PPP (translated as Bhutto) controls the govern- 
ments. Bhutto’s cousin, Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, is the Governor of Sind, and a 
long standing supporter (described by some as a “henchman”), Ghulam 
Mustafa Khar, is the Governor of Punjab. In both the Northwest Frontier 
and Baluchistan, the National Awami Party and the hand-picked men of 


®The resignation of Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri as Minister of Law and Parliamentary 
Affairs and the subsequent harassment of this liberal political leader by PPP politicians 
(especially Governor Ghulam Mustafa Khar of the Punjab) in October 1972 is another 
example of Bhutto’s unwillingness to tolerate opposition even from within his own 


oficial family. 
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Wali Khan are in control. Bhutto’s strategy has been one of circumscribing 
the NAP’s ability to govern with the goal of replacing NAP governments in 
both provinces. Political harassment by PPP officials in both provinces, a 
fair amount of “touring” by PPP central government officials in both prov- 
inces, coupled with accusations by PPP officials of “plotting” and “dis- 
loyality to Pakistan” on the part of the NAP and Wali Khan are some of 
the tactics which have been employed.” Bhutto’s concern has been how to 
maintain both provinces within the Pakistani union without having to share 
his authority and power; that is, to avoid a shift of power from the center 
to the provinces. The drafting of the Constitution concerned itself with this 
issue, and it appears that some kind of compromise has been reached where- 
by a division of powers (including taxation) will take place once the new 
Constitution is ratified. 

Developing relationships with the new National Assembly members as 
well as the constitutional development question and the lifting of Martial 
Law® were intertwined. Although 86 of the total 144 seats of the National 
Assembly are held by members of the PPP, some observers have noted that 
the actual opposition to Bhutto within the National Assembly might be 
larger—totaling as much as 88 (the 58 non-PPP members plus a dissident 
group of 30 PPP members) .? Bhutto has the political advantage in dealing 
with the new legislators in that he and his colleagues have more political 
experience’? as well as the initiative that always resides in the executive 
when dealing with a legislative body. If this body is to become more than a 
debating society, then it will have to possess substantial powers in the area 
of public finance (budget and appropriations review and development) as 
well as in the area of investigatory and oversight functions with respect to the 
executive. With the departure of Kasuri from the Cabinet in October 1972, it 
is doubtful if anyone remains close to the President who has a stake in a 


The so-called "London Plan” occurred during the year and was the basis for these 
charges. Wali Khan went to London for medical treatment and, while there, supposedly 
“plotted” against the Bhutto government. No formal charges have been filed as of yet 
but accusations have been made by PPP politicians and other enemies of Wali Khan 
(e.g Mir Nabi Bakhsh Khan Zehri, Senior Vice-President of the Pakistan Muslim 
League, Qayyum group). 

‘The lifting of Martial Law was also an issue related to government-opposition and 
center-provincial relations. It was formally resolved when the government agreed to lift 
Martial Law regulations if the Interim Constitution were adopted by the National As- 
sembly. This was accomplished in April 1972 but it should be noted that many Martial 
ee regulations still remain in force and, in effect, a quasi-Martial Law still prevails in 

akistan, 

"See Werner Adam, “Pakistan in Search of a New Identity,” Swiss Review of World 
Affairs, (November 1972), p. 10. This reference may or may not include those PPP 
members who were in support of Kasuri in his struggle against Bhutto which led to the 
former’s resignation from the Cabinet in October 1972. Because of Kasuri’s well-known 
desire for the restoration of a parliamentary form of government with legislative checks 
on the executive, his attempts to strengthen the National Assembly’s powers of legisla- 
tive oversight of the executive led to the Cabinet crisis and the resulting ouster of Kasuri. 

The number of political newcomers in the National Assembly as a result of the 
December 1970 election is substantial. See Craig Baxter, “Pakistan Votes—1970,” 
Asian Survey, X1:3, March 1971, pp. 197-218. 
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vital, functioning legislature. As was the case with his predecessors, Bhutto 
may choose to develop a “Pakistani road” to democracy—translated as 
Bhutto’s version of “guided democracy” which preempts any independent 
legislature. Bhutto’s relations with the new National Assembly are that of 
patron and client. The Assembly is dependent upon the President, although 
this situation could change. 

The drafting of a Constitution to replace the Interim Constitution that was 
adopted earlier in the year continued to occupy the attention of the President 
and the National Assembly. Minister Kasuri coordinated the efforts in the 
National Assembly as the Chairman of the Drafting Committee and was un- 
willing to give up this position after his resignation from the Cabinet. In 
spite of this political conflict, by the end of the year some compromises had 
been reached between the government and the opposition. These included: 
(1) a federal parliamentary system with a Prime Minister as chief executive 
answerable to the National Assembly (the Prime Minister will take all de- 
cisions in the name of the President, the Prime Minister will be a member 


of the National Assembly and his Ministers may be from the National As- . 


sembly or the Senate); (2) the President will be elected by an absolute 
majority of a joint session of the Senate and the National Assembly; (3) 

the Senate will be composed of 60 members—14 elected by each provincial 
assembly and two each reserved for tribal areas and Islamabad; (4) the Na- 
tional Assembly (lower chamber) will be elected by the population as a 
whole and money bills will originate in and be passed by the National As- 
sembly—the Senate will have no powers regarding such bills; (5) a vote 
of no-confidence will not be moved against the Prime Minister unless the 
mover of the resolution gives the name of a successor—a vote of no-confi- 

dence has to be passed by a two-thirds majority of the total membership of’ 
the National Assembly and this provision will remain in effect for a period 
of 15 years or three general elections; and (6) two lists of powers, Federal 
and Concurrent will be established with all residuary powers resting with 
the provinces—the Federal List will consist of items enumerated in the In- 

terim Constitution and all industries which are decided upon by Federal 
law as related to defense. With regard to this last item, taxation structure 
will remain the same as the Interim Constitution and inter-provincial trade 
and commerce will be a central subject. Railways, the Water and Power 
Development Authority, the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation, 

and Natural Gas will be central subjects as well. Compromises were also 
reached on the role of the judiciary and Islamic matters. Certainly, the 
center has maintained itself with respect to the provinces if these compro- 
mises do become part of a formal Constitution. The new Constitution is 
scheduled to be adopted in 1973. 

In sum, if one were to measure the Bhutto regime’s effectiveness on the 
amount of political activity undertaken in the first year, then it would have 
to rate high. However, intensity of political activity is not the sole measure 
of effectiveness. Some problems have been solved, some problems remain, 


Pare 
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some problems appear to defy solution. Bhutto seems to have balanced, 
precariously at times, between political repression and political freedom. 
An early move on the part of the regime was to lift press and other media 
controls. Soon after, however, several leading editors, publishers, and news- 
men were arrested and incarcerated for exercising this freedom. Another 
move was to encourage workers to demand higher wages—-balanced by 
police and military action against striking industrial workers in Karachi 
resulting in hundreds of arrests and several deaths. Finally, the regime en- 
couraged the return to parliamentary government, interpreted by some as 
the development of a popularly elected legislative body which would act as 
a check upon executive-bureaucratic activities, only later to dismiss from 
the Cabinet the one individual (Mahmud Ali Kasuri) who was publicly 
identified as the champion of parliamentary government and civil liberties. 
As a result, one conclusion is that the first year of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto re- 
veals a mixed record of political successes and failures. The problems are 
severe and demanding and the remedies provided so far seem not to attack 
the causes but more often the effects. The choice appears to be between con- 
trol and popular participation. If an election were held now, Bhutto would 
again win—but would this be the result of his accomplishments or the ab- 
sense of an acceptable alternative? 


Domestic Economic AND SOCIAL Activities: THE PROBLEMS OF 
READJUSTMENT, EXPANSION, AND DEMAND SATISFACTION 


President Bhutto’s dramatics were not confined to political affairs during 
his first year. In the economic arena, one of his first moves of the new year 
was the seizure of the management of 20 private firms with assets of at least 
$200 million. This move did not affect foreign-owned firms or investment 
and, in fact, was not a “pure” form of nationalization since only the man- 
agement of the firms was affected and not ownership. In addition, cotton 
textile manufacturing, the largest single industrial group in Pakistan as well 
as the largest foreign exchange earner, was not affected. Bhutto also “arrest- 
ed” several members of the “Lucky 22 families,”!? including Ahmed Da- 
wood, the patriarch of the second richest family group in undivided Pakis- 
tan. Although the first move was designed to permit more government control 
over industrial activity, the second was, perhaps, designed to illustrate 
Bhutto’s contempt for representatives of this newest form of wealth. Da- 
wood’s reaction to Bhutto’s verbal attacks on himself and other affluent 
industrialists and businessmen, perhaps, illustrates the mood of this group: 


“Bhutto seizes Industry,” The ‘Washington Post, January 3, 1972. Later in the month, 
the Government of Pakistan placed an additional 11 companies under Government 
supervision. See “1] More Companies in Pakistan Under Government Control,” The 
New York Times, January 17, 1972. 

**Depending upon the measurement used, there are 20, 22, or 37 family groups in 
Pakistan which virtually control the assets (and before Bhutto, the management) of 
two-thirds of the industrial capital, 80% of banking, and 97% of insurance business. 
Most press accounts refer to the “Lucky 22 Families” since they were assisted in their 
monopoly activities during the Ayub and Yahya periods by the Government. 
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H you kill (a) cow, you have meat for one day only. But if you keep 
(the) cow, you have milk every day. Pakistan needs milk now.13 


Subsequent economic policy announcements further limited and restricted 
the economic hold previously exercised by the large industrial family groups. 
On January 14, 1972, the Government of Pakistan terminated all managing 
agency contracts.1* The abolition of the managing agency institution was 
designed (1) to loosen the economic hold maintained by the family groups 
and (2) to permit the Government to realize more revenue from taxes on 
various industrial firms since the managing agency commission was charge- 
able to the expense account of the managed firm. One side effect was in- 
creased dividends for shareholders of the managed firms since previously 
the managing agency operation “skimmed” profits from the managed firm 
which meant a lesser return for the individual investor. In short, the direc- 
tives of the Government have and will cause readjustments and rearrange- 
ments of private sector activities and operations. 

The direct effect upon the industrial family groups cannot be measured 
in its entirety. For example, there are rumors that some of the leading family 
groups are now in the process of strengthening their international operations 
in the hope of becoming multi-national corporations which do not depend 
entirely upon the market situation or other national constraints within one 
country. At the same time, it appears that individual family members are 
attempting to strengthen their relationships with the “new realities” of the 
Bhutto regime and have developed working relationships with Bhutto and 
the PPP. For example, in May 1972, Bhutto appointed Rafique Saigol (se- 
nior member of the Saigol family group) to head the Pakistan International 
Airlines. The essense of the several interpretations of this move is that 
Bhutto wanted to show that industrialists are welcome in his regime and that 
they are, as individuals, indispensible to economic activity. 

The Government of Pakistan has also been concerned with the effects of 
the war on economic production and has privately transmitted these con- 
cerns not only to Pakistani industrialists but also to foreign investors and 
managers (U.S. firms in Pakistan). The message being circulated is that 
although some changes had to be made (abolition of the managing agencies 
system), the Bhutto Government is neither anti-foreign investment nor anti- 
capitalism.*5 In fact, the Government took steps to discourage striking in- 


18«Pakistani Tycoon’s Arrest Heralds Economic Battle,” The Washington Post, Jan- 
uary 3, 1972. Bhutto released all his “economic prisoners” in late January 1972. 

1The managing agency operation was a means of direct control of certain industrial 
firms. For a comprehensive discussion of their operations, see Lawrence J. White, In- 
dustrial Concentration and Economic Power in the Development Process: a Study of 
Pakistan’s Industrial Families (forthcoming) . 

fn May 1972, Bhutto told a group of Karachi businessmen, “You are at liberty to 
make reasonable profits as a reward for hard work and efficient use of talent and re- 
sources. ... We have no intention of curbing the freedom of the individual to pursue 
his vocation. We accept that private enterprise has a role to play in the economic prog- 
ress of Pakistan ...” See “Bhutto Follows a Capitalistic Path,” The New York Times, 


June 4, 1972. 
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dustrial workers in Karachi when work stoppages began to affect production. 

The Government is making an effort to help business adjust to the loss of 
Bangladesh as a market for cotton textiles and other finished products. Trade 
missions have been dispatched to other Asian and Africah countries in the 
attempt to develop or expand existing trade relations. Devaluation of the 
Rupee from Rs. 4.75 to Rs. 11.0 to the U.S. dollar was undertaken to en- 
courage the export of Pakistani goods. Finally, it should be noted that the 
only industry to be nationalized completely under Bhutto during his first 
year was insurance. In this particular instance the Government could not 
ignore the suspicious practices being carried on by some prominent insur- 
ance companies. The Government has, however, been careful to emphasize 
that insurance is the only industry to be nationalized and that there are no 
plans for nationalization of other industries.*® 

Bhutto’s social and socio-economic programs were announced with his 
usual flair for the dramatic and included promises for a sweeping land re- 
form and reforms in education and other aspects of life in Pakistan. The 
land reform effected to date does not measure up to his pre-office promise of 
12 acres for each Pakistani peasant. In fact, from the evidence available so 
far, it appears that Bhutto’s reforms will not exceed those of Ayub—some 
marginal adustments but no whole-scale expropriation and reallocation of 
land. In education, Bhutto did nationalize the private schools (a demand 
made by many Pakistani private school teachers) but not the property of the 
schools. The effects of this move alienated the foreign population more than 
the Pakistani middle-class. 

Another social proposal which appears to have back-fired on the Govern- 
ment was the issue of making Sindhi the official language in the Province 
of Sind. Language riots broke out in Karachi and several people were killed. 
The muhajirs (refugees from India) who dominate the population of Ka- 
rachi and who do not speak Sindhi were incensed over the Government of 
Sind’s attempt to impose Sindhi as the official language of the province. The 
extent to which this proposal was sanctioned by Bhutto (himself a Sindhi 
landlord) is in doubt. One interpretation maintains that he was not fully 
aware of the actions of his subordinates in Sind since at this time he (Bhut- 
to) was involved in planning for the Simla Summit meeting with Mrs. 
Gandhi. Although the issue was finally shelved, it was not resolved either to 
the satisfaction of the Sindhi speakers or the muhajirs; in the process, Mr. 
Bhutto did not increase his popularity in Karachi.1? 

The total impact of Bhutto’s economic and social policies is yet to be real- 
ized. Economically, the country seems to be recovering from the war and 
bifurcation. Certainly, in comparison to Bangladesh, Pakistan is now eco- 


Bhutto has also promised to compensate those firms affected. See Ibid. 

“Karachi is not a pro-Bhutto city. It is here that one hears most the suggestion that, 
perhaps, Ayub was not as bad as most thought at the time and that, perhaps, the military 
might not be a bad alternative to Mr. Bhutto. 
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nomically viable. Bhutto’s economic reforms (nationalization and private 
sector regulation) are not as sweeping as his business critics suspected or his 
socialist supporters hoped. He has attempted to use both the carrot and the 
stick approach with business, much in the same fashion as he dealt with the 
military and the civil service. Mr. Bhutto’s objectives in both areas appear 
to be the same—first secure some measure of control, then manage and 
direct. 

Social policies and changes would seem to have been given a secondary 
place to the regime’s political and economic activities. Neither the industrial 
worker nor the agrarian proletariat has experienced an improved situation 
under the new regime. The middle-class professional, on the other hand, has 
been given an increased sense of participation through the individuals ap- 
pointed by Bhutto to his Cabinet and to various other Government agencies 
(including the provincial level). The Pakistan Peoples’ Party is presently 
the most important national group or coalition, and the extent to which it is 
composed of small-town professionals and urban middle-class professionals 
indicates that the regime has become the vehicle for the emergence of these 
middle-sector groups in Pakistani politics and economics. Mr. Bhutto ap- 
pears, indirectly, to have assisted the rise of the middle-class in Pakistan 
affairs. This is not to say that the traditional political elite (landlords, sol- 
diers, civilian bureaucrats) and economic elite (industrialists) are out; 
rather, their role has become reduced at least temporarily and the lower 
(middle) classes have achieved some measure of prominence. 


INTERNATIONAL THRUSTS AND COUNTERTHRUSTS 


During 1972, in addition to the many domestic activities and crisis, Presi- 
dent Bhutto took on the vital activity of readjusting Pakistan’s external re- 
lations with the new realities resulting from the Bangladesh secession. The 
end of the war found Pakistan isolated on the subcontinent and considered 
the “villain” among members of the international community for its role in 
the third Indo-Pakistani war. Only China and the United States among the 
large powers and Western nations had supported the Government of Pakis- 
stan’s position vis-a-vis Bangladesh and India, and the United States was not 
an unquestioning supporter. United States Congressional reluctance to fol- 
low President Nixon’s support of Pakistan was manifested in the termination 
of arms and economic assistance to Pakistan; like Greece, Pakistan was 
held in disfavor by U.S. Congressmen. In addition, India and Bangladesh 
held some 90,000 Pakistani military and civilian personnel; India occupied 
strategic portions of Pakistani Kashmir; relations with the USSR were far 
from normal; and most countries were beginning to recognize Bangladesh 
as an independent nation. Bhutto moved to repair the damage. 


Maintaining China’s support, Bhutto refused to recognize Bangladesh and 
the Chinese blocked its admission to the United Nations. When Bangladesh 
joined the Commonwealth of Nations, Pakistan withdrew. For part of the 
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year, Pakistan considered those nations who recognized Bangladesh as com- 
mitting unfriendly actions towards Pakistan. However, Bhutto did not break 
relations with these nations when they did recognize Bangladesh.'® 

Bhutto made substantial foreign trips to Muslim nations, African natiens, 
the Soviet Union, China, various European nations, as well as to India in 
the attempt to improve the international position of Pakistan. He succeeded 
in gaining improved relations with the USSR, increased trade and commer- 
cial relations with various Afro-Asian nations, continued support from 
China, promises of increased commercial relations with certain European 
countries, and, most importantly, improved relations with India. The major 
international event of this effort was the Simla Summit Conference with 
India and the resulting agreement to settle the territorial disputes arising 
from the war and gradual withdrawal of troops on both sides. Although 
Bangladesh recognition and the exchange of some 36,000 Bengalis in Pak- 
istan for the 90,000 Pakistanis in Bangladesh has not yet taken place, it 
appears that this will occur within 1973. Whether or not the price of securing 
the release of Pakistani POWs is recognition of Bangladesh remains to be 
seen. 


Bhutto has accomplished a considerable amount in a short time. The Unit- 
ed States has reinstituted economic assistance, there are indications that the 
Chinese are providing both economic and military assistance, and the inter- 
national trade and commercial position of Pakistan appears improved. If a 
satisfactory settlement with Bangladesh and India can be worked out, Bhutto 
will certainly deserve a large measure of credit. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Pakistan is not the Pakistan of 1947, neither territorially nor spiritually. 
Economically and politically it has gone through changes which offer both 
promise and problems. Adjustment to the new geography and geo-politics of 
South Asia is not complete; however, 1972 marked the beginning of this ad- 
justment phase and hopefully not the end. The extent to which Pakistan will 
develop into the polity and the economy envisioned by its founders has been 
limited by the events of the past two years. There are new political and eco- 
nomic adjustments still to be made if social and economic justice objectives 
are to be attained. The Government must decide whether it will maintain its 
cohesive and repressive character or permit greater popular participation 
—~a transition not publicly apparent in 1972. President Bhutto has occupied 
the center stage for a little more than a year. It is interesting to recall part 
of his address to the nation on December 20, 1971: 


This is true after the USSR recognized Bangladesh. Before, Pakistan did break 
relations with a few Eastern European nations. 
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My brothers and sisters in this moment of anguish and sorrow please 
do not have any doubt in your mind. Please stand up and face the world. 
It is a bitter world but we have to face the bitter truth. I can assure 
you that we will succeed. There can be no doubt that we will succeed. 


Pakistan was made for a great cause, for a great ideal, that ideal is 
imperishable, that ideal is living. So let us pledge together. We shall 
see to it that this stigma (of defeat) is wiped out even if it has to be 
done by our children’s children. 


The bitter truth is the adjustment to the truth. This appears to have been 
the principal effort of 1972. 





ROBERT LA PORTE, JR., Associate Professor of Political Science and Assistant Di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Administration at the Pennsylvania State University, 
spent part of 1972 in Pakistan. 


BANGLADESH IN 1972: 
NATION BUILDING 
IN A NEW STATE 


/ Rounag Jahan 


QO ne of the traumatic events of 1971 was the disintegration of Pakistan 
and the emergence of the new nation state, Bangladesh. The birth of Bangla- 
desh was in many ways a unique phenomenon, for Bangladesh was the first 
country to emerge out of a successful national liberation movement waged 
against “internal colonialism” in the new states.? While the bloody birth of 
Bangladesh created widespread sympathies for the new nation, it also led to 
doubts about its viability and stability. A poor, over-crowded land, its econ- 
omy ruined by a nine-month-long Pakistani military occupation and a na- 
tional liberation war, Bangladesh was looked upon by many as an “interna- 
tional basket case.”* Surrounded on three sides by India, which played a 
decisive role in its birth, Bangladesh appeared destined to be a client state 
of India. These fears about Bangladesh’s economy and sovereign existence 
seemed justified given the absence of any well-organized administrative-po- 
litical structure in the new state. With its charismatic leader Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman in prison in Pakistan, the Awami League regime’s ability to hold 
the new nation together and create a national political community out of 
various warring factions was doubted by many. It was widely believed that 
chaos and bloodbath would follow the liberation of Bangladesh.® 

In the first year following liberation, many of these early predictions 
proved to be wrong. In 1972 the economy of Bangladesh slowly recovered 
from the previous year’s disruption, and a famine, which was almost univer- 
sally feared, was avoided. The anticipated bloodbath did not materialize in 


1T have borrowed the term “internal colonialism” from the New Left writings. By 
internal colonialism I refer to the process of domination and exploitation of one ethnic 
group by another within a country. In most of the new states which have plural societies, 
early modernizing ethnic groups dominate the power elite. Once in power, these ethnic 
groups follow a public policy which perpetuates their unequal power relations with other 
groups. 

“Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson reportedly made this remark in a meeting of the 
N.S.C.s Special Action Group on December 6, 1971, which was later published by col- 
umnist Jack Anderson; see The New York Times, January 6, 1972. 

See Kushwant Singh, “Homecoming in Bangladesh,” The New York Times Magazine, 
January 30, 1972. 
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Bangladesh, and the nation’s claim as a sovereign entity was recognized by 
97 countries. The Awami League regime slowly established its authority, 
started the difficult process of building a political structure, and in the first 
twelve months achieved a mixed degree of success. 


BUILDING A New POLITICAL STRUCTURE: USE oF CHARISMA FOR 
POLITICAL INSTITUTION BUILDING 


Like many other new states, Bangladesh at its birth faced the formidable 
problem of simultaneously building an input and an output sector—both a 
state apparatus and a political community.* The two major instruments of a 
state apparatus, i.e., the civil bureaucracy and the military, were in disarray 
at the time of the new state’s birth. The senior and more experienced of the 
Bengali civil servants and military officers were working with the central 
government and were left in Pakistan. In the post-liberation period, not only 
did Bangladesh find itself deprived of the services of its experienced civil 
and military bureaucracy, but also schism and factionalism affected the 
morale and discipline of the civil service and the military left in Bangladesh. 
After liberation schism arose both in the civil service and in the military 
between the “collaborators” and the “patriots,” and amongst the various 
organizational and factional groups.® 

Not only was the output sector ill-organized and factionalized, but also 
the input sector, i.e., political parties, was weak. The national liberation 
movement was carried out in the name of the Awami League which had 
swept the polls in Bangladesh in 1970.° Though the Awami League’s name 
was used to lend the leadership of the liberation movement legitimacy, the 
party mostly provided the movement with “front” leadership by establishing 
a government-in-exile and managing the external relations and publicity for 
the liberation movement. The leadership of the actual fighting was in the 
hands of the various factions of the Mukti Bahini (freedom fighters). There 
was little coordination between these two sets of leadership, and, at the later 
stage of the movement, conflict arose between the two. The Awami League 
leadership came under fire from the Mukti Bahini which claimed that the 
former was a do-nothing-group living in luxury in Calcutta.” In the post- 
liberation period there were doubts as to the capability of the Awami League 
government to exercise control and establish authority over the whole of 
Bangladesh. The various factions of the Mukti Bahini—numbering between 
100,000 and 200,000 armed men—posed a threat to the fledgling Awami 
League regime. The law and order problem was compounded by the pres- 


*For an elaboration of this problem, see Rounaq Jahan, Pakistan Failure in National 
Integration (New York: Columbia University Press, 1972). 

“After liberation various cleavages developed in Bangladesh. Those who went in exile 
to India claimed to be the true patriots and those who stayed back were looked down 
upon as collaborators, Conflict also arose between the civil servants and technocrats of 
the planning commission, between the former central and provincial services. 

B o the 1970 election, the Awami League won 167 out of 169 seats alloted to East 
akistan, 

"Source: Personal interviews with former members of the Mukti Bahini. 
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ence of nearly half a million non-Bengalis who were looked upon by the 
Bengalis as collaborators and traitors.® 

The Awami League regime had a shaky start. After the liberation of Dacca 
on December 16, 1971, it took the Awami League government in exile five 
days to come to Dacca and establish a government. In the first two weeks it 
did little except to pray for the release of its leader Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
from prison in Pakistan. Its call for the surrender of arms went largely un- 
heeded and the task of providing protection to the non-Bengalis was en- 
trusted to the Indian army. The year 1972 started with the good news of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s imminent release. On January 8, Mujib was re- 
leased and flown to London where in a press conference he showed an im- 
mediate grasp of the political realities in Bangladesh in spite of a nine-month- 
long solitary confinement in Pakistani prison.? Before his release it was 
feared that even Mujib would not be able to establish his authority in Ban- 
gladesh, since he was absent during the whole period of the liberation move- 
ment. But he proved these predictions to be wrong by immediately and 
firmly grasping the reins of power in Bangladesh. He returned to Bangla- 
desh on January 10, with a short stop over in Delhi, which, according to 
some observers, was an indication of Sheikh Mujib’s charting a course 
independent of India. Upon arrival in Dacca, Mujib was given a hero’s 
welcome, and in the same day in a public speech he laid down the major 
principles of his regime.1° He rejected the possibilities of any ties with 
Pakistan except on the basis of mutual respect as separate sovereign entities. 
He reiterated the Awami League regime’s stand that collaborators and 
prisoners of war guilty of crimes would be tried, and he proclaimed that the 
policies of his regime would be based on the principles of secularism, de- 
mocracy, and socialism. 

The day after his arrival in Dacca Mujib, as the president of the republic, 
issued a provisional constitutional order which stipulated a unitary, parlia- 
mentary government for Bangladesh. The provincial and national assemblies 
were amalgamated into one body called the Constituent Assembly. Freedom 
of press and speech and other fundamental rights were allowed subject to 
certain qualifications, i.e., a ban on right-wing parties which had collaborat- 
ed with the Pakistan army during the liberation war and other restrictions 
on the collaborators.44 The day after the announcement of the constitution 
order, Sheikh Mujib stepped down as president, became the prime minister, 
swore in an extended cabinet, and thus, within forty-eight hours of his re- 


Some non-Bengalis collaborated with the Pakistan military during the liberation 
movement, and after liberation many observers anticipated mass killings of non-Bengalis 
by the Bengalis. Even though emotions were high such a mass killing was avoided. 

"See The Observer (London), January 9, 1972. 

*°The Bangladesh Observer, January 11, 1972. It is interesting to note that in his first 
public speech Mujib mentioned only three of his now famous four principles. National- 
ism was missing from the list then and was only later added. 

is right wing parties were banned by the Awami League even before Mujib’s 
release. 
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turn, became the effective head of government ruling out all possibilities of 
playing a Gandhi-type role. At a press conference on January 14, Mujib 
promised early drafting of a constitution and a socialist economy for Ban- 
gladesh. 

On January 17, Mujib called for the surrender of arms by the Mukti 
Bahini within a ten-day time limit, and he reiterated his earlier belief that 
power does not come from the barrel of the gun but rather stems from the 
people.?? Mujib put all his charisma behind this call for surrender of arms. 
On January 24, he went to Tangail to preside over the ceremony of surrender 
of arms by Kader Siddiqui (nicknamed Tiger) and his troops—the largest 
and most powerful single faction of the Mukti Bahini. In the next few days 
other groups of the Mukti Bahini surrendered their arms. And on January 
30, as a show of Mujib’s own strength vis-a-vis the different factions of the 
Mukti Bahini, some 50,000 arms were surrendered by the Mujib Bahini who 
came to Dacca from all the districts.15 Mujib also appealed to the non-Ben- 
galis to integrate with the Bengalis;!4+ and the Bengali soldiers replaced the 
Indian soldiers in providing protection to the non-Bengali localities. Finally, 
on March 12, all Indian troops were withdrawn from Bangladesh.*® Civil 
administration also slowly recovered from the disruption of 1971. Within 
two months district officers were appointed in all the districts and a decision 
was taken to upgrade the subdivisions into districts. 

In the first few months Mujib ruled by means of his charisma, but he also 
began a deliberate process of building a political structure, and he put all his 
charisma behind this effort. From the beginning the Awami League regime 
put priority on the political process. The Indian model of political develop- 
ment appears to be its model. This means that it wants to have a parliamen- 
tary democracy with a single dominant party and a relatively free political 
process with restrictions on the extreme left and the extreme right. To pro- 
vide a basic political framework for the country, the regime concentrated 
on drafting a constitution. 


CONSTITUTION 


One of the great achievements of the Awami League regime in its first 
twelve months in power was the successful completion of the task of con- 
stitution-making. In his first press conference in Dacca, Mujib promised the 
people an early constitution.1® On March 23, the Constitution Assembly 
Order was promulgated. On April 10, the Constituent Assembly met for two 
days and created a thirty-four member special committee headed by Law 


12The Bangladesh Observer, January 19, 1972. 

187bid, January 31, 1972. Mujib Bahini was created as the Awami League’s armed 
support group, and after liberation Mujib Bahini refused to surrender arms until Sheikh 
Mujib was released, 

4The Bangladesh Observer, January 11, 15, 1972. 

181bid. March 13, 1972. However the Indian army was called back for a short time to 
help the Bangladesh army in military operations in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. See 
The Bangladesh Observer, March 24, 1972. 

The Bangladesh Observer, January 15, 1972. 
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Minister Dr. Kamal Hossain and entrusted with the task of drafting a con- 
stitution. The committee made it obvious that it would draft the constitution 
quickly. One of the reasons for this urgency was that the regime wanted to 
avoid the tragic experiences of the Pakistan period when a delay in constitu- 
tion-making led to the loss of legitimacy of the Muslim League regime. The 
other reason behind this urgency was that the Awami League regime wanted 
to provide a basic political framework according to its own preferences be- 
fore serious controversies could arise over the fundamentals of the consti- 
tution. The constitution was drafted within six months, and it was passed 
by the Constituent Assembly-—where the Awami League had an overwhelm- 
ing majority—in record time. The Constituent Assembly met on October 12, 
and it passed the constitution bill on November 4. The constitution became 
effective on December 15—exactly a year after the liberation of Bangladesh. 

The constitution of Bangladesh is an interesting document since it is an 
attempt to facilitate political development in Bangladesh according to the 
Indian model. The constitution incorporates a number of provisions with 
an eye to ensure the stability of the system. Thus it stipulates that a member 
of parliament will lose his parliamentary seat when he loses his party mem- 
bership either because of resignation or expulsion from the party. It also 
provides that the prime minister can ask the president to dissolve the parlia- 
ment and seek fresh elections when a vote of no confidence is passed against 
him, but it does make the parliament, rather than the court, the supreme 
authority in the state. 

The constitution faced little criticism in the Constituent Assembly since 
there were only one opposition and two independent members.’* The oppo- 
sition outside the Assembly was also mild as compared to the experiences 
of the Pakistani period. The major criticisms center around four points: 
first, the constitutional provisions regarding parliamentary supremacy and 
party discipline were criticized for aiming to create a unique system of dic- 
tatorship by the prime minister ;+® second, the extensive emergency. powers 
permitted in the Constitution and the limitations put on the fundamental 
rights by the emergency provisions led to the charge that the document was 
intended for a “perpetual” emergency;*® third, the provision of indirect 
election for the ten women members of parliament was criticized by the 
women’s lobby as a regressive step;7° and finally, the “socialist” provisions 
of the Constitution failed to satisfy the socialists who thought that making 
socialism a part of the directive principles of state, without making that 
principle enforceable in a court of Jaw, would not lead to the establishment 
of socialism in Bangladesh. One leading Bengali intellectual referred to the 
Constitution as a “fundamental measure against socialism, democracy, na- 


*7The opposition members did not sign the Constitution after it was passed. 
**Badruddin Umar, “A Constitution For ‘Perpetual’ Emergency,” Holiday (Dacca), 
October 29, 1972. 


*°1bi 


20 oliday (Dacca), October 22, 1972. 
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tionalism and secularism.” In general, however, it created little passionate 
public controversy. The National Awami Party (Muzaffar faction) and the 
Communist Party (Moni Singh faction) welcomed the Constitution while 
suggesting some modifications and amendments. The National Awami Party 
(Bhashani faction) and the Jatiyo Samajtantrik Dal (JSD) came out with 
more vigorous opposition and demanded a referendum, though they did 
agree that a bad Constitution was better than none at all.2? While the Con- 
stitution evoked little heated opposition, it also failed to inspire the vast 
majority of the youth who would have liked to see some more radical pro- 
visions included. Still, it did provide the country with a basic political 
framework. Early drafting of the Constitution and the announcement of the 
parliamentary election date in March 1973 helped to stabilize the emerging 
political structure in ‘Bangladesh. The Awami League regime’s emphasis on 
building the party further strengthened the political structure. 


Party BUILDING 


Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League had long been sensitive 
to the need of strengthening the party organization. Even during the liber- 
ation war, the Awami League government-in-exile was attentive to the party’s 
interests. The Awami League tried to have total control over the liberation 
movement. It formed a government-in-exile composed only of Awami Leag- 
uers and rejected the pleas of other parties—especially of the Muzaffar 
and Bhashani factions of the National Awami Party—to form a national 
coalition. At the later stage of the liberation movement, when factional op- 
position to the Awami League became evident, the Awami League created a 
special force—the Mujib Bahini—composed of youthful supporters of the 
party. This group, which was reportedly 60,000 to 70,000 strong, was ex- 
pected to lend support to the Awami League regime in the post-liberation 
period.?# 

Following liberation, the Awami League again formed a party government 
and from the beginning put priority on party-building tasks. Within a month 
after Mujib’s release in mid-February, the Awami League Working Com- 
mittee met in Dacca and decided to separate the party organization from 
the parliamentary party. This meant that ministers were barred from holding 
any Party office,** but the factional fights within the Awami League com- 
pelled Mujib to continue as Party President. Consequently, in early April, 
the Awami League Council reversed its earlier decision and officially re- 
quested Sheikh Mujib to continue in his office as well as to nominate the 
other office bearers of the party.25 Mujib chose a compromise candidate— 
Zillur Rahman—as the new General Secretary of the Party. The organiza- 


*Badruddin Umar, “The Proposed Constitution: A Fundamental Measure Against 
Socialism, Democracy, Nationalism, and Secularism,” Holiday, October 22, 1972. 

The Bangladesh Observer, October 21, 1972. 

“Source: personal interviews with former members of the Mukti Bahini. 

“The Bangladesh Observer, February 18, 1972. 

*5 bid, April 7, 1972. 
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tional side of the Party was left to the young members, especially to the two 
former student leaders—Tofail Ahmad and Abdur Razzaq.”® 

In reorganizing and revitalizing the Party, the Awami League is empha- 
sizing two factors, i.e., the strengthening of the youth fronts and the use of 
patronage. The Awami League used in the past and is still using its student 
and labor fronts—Student League and Jaiiyo Sramik League—for recruit- 
ing support for the Party. To coopt the members of the former Mujib Bahini 
and to act as a counter to the JSD (which was becoming increasingly popular 
with the youth), the Awami League, in November, started a new youth front 
called The Awami Jubo League and headed by Sheikh Mujib’s nephew, 
Sheikh Moni.?? In addition to this emphasis on the youth fronts, the old-style 
method of party-building through patronage is also being followed. The 
Awami League, as the Party in power, has access to a vast amount of patron- 
age. Through liberal distribution of permits and licenses, the Awami League 
can be expected not only to hold on to its original bourgeoisie support base 
but also to expand it further.?® 

Finally, the Awami League is using its greatest asset—its leader, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. As well as being the father of the nation and the Prime 
Minister, Sheikh Mujib occasionally and judiciously projects his image as 
the Party leader. Thus, in his two mammoth and important public speeches 
in Dacca on June 7 and December 16, Mujib strongly defended his Party 
against the criticisms of his opponents and appealed for mass support of it.”® 
In fact, for the purpose of party-building, a new ideology is being popular- 
ized—an ideology that again claims legitimacy from the charisma of the 
leader. 


MUJIBBAD 


Simply stated, Mujibbad stands for the four principles of nationalism, 
democracy, socialism and secularism which Mujib claims to be his ideals. 
The term Mujibbad was first coined by the Awami League’s Students League, 
and it came to prominence in May when the Students League was split into 
two factions—one (Siddiqui-Makhan faction) supporting Mujibbad and 
the other (Rab-Siraj faction) supporting scientific socialism. From the Stu- 
dents League the slogan of Mujibbad was picked up by the young leaders 
of the Awami League and later by the Party hierarchy. Mujibbad is pro- 
claimed as the new “ism” which seeks to correct the deficiencies of capital- 
ism and communism. The Bangladesh Constitution incorporates the term to 
symbolize the guiding principles of the state, and it is likely that the estab- 
lishment of Mujibbad will be one of the key election themes of the Awami 


2eTofail Ahmad rose to fame during the 1968-69 movement against Ayub when he was 
the vice-president of Dacca University Central Students Union. Razzaq was the chief 
of the volunteer corps. 

*"The Bangladesh Observer, November 11, 1972. 

"The opposition political forces claim that the Awami League is distributing licenses 
and permits for business among Party supporters and sympathizers. 

The Bangladesh Observer, June 8, December 17, 1972. 
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League in 1973.8° Already voluminous publications are coming out to ex- 
plain Mujibbad. i 

This attempt to develop an ideology based on a personality cult, however, 
has hurt Mujib’s image. By identifying the new political structure too closely 
with his personality, Mujib is held responsible for all the deficiencies of the 
new system. Even the personal failings of the Awami Leaguers are blamed 
on Mujib and Mujibbad.*+ Additionally, this attempt to build a personality 
cult is reminiscent of the Ayub era and hence is looked upon by many as 
a fascist trend, 


GROWTH OF AN OPPOSITION TO THE AWAMI LEAGUE REGIME 


After liberation, when the Awami League formed the government in Bang- 
gladesh, it faced virtually no political opposition. The right wing parties, 
which had collaborated with the Pakistan army during the liberation war, 
were banned. The left wing parties, which had supported the liberation 
movement, were allowed to function, and, indeed, the Communist party 
opened its office in Dacca with much publicity. But these leftist parties were 
factionalized and weak. Sheikh Mujib’s leadership was unquestioned; he 
was the Bangabandhu (friend of Bengal), the Bangapita (Father of the 
Bengali nation), and his arrival in Dacca was greeted by all parties, factions 
and leaders. In fact, the leaders of all leftist parties—Moni Singh, Muzaffar, 
Bhashani—urged the people to rally behind Mujib and work for national 
reconstruction. 

Opposition to the Awami League, however, developed quickly. To start 
with there was the opposition from the “far left” and the “far right” which 
the regime branded as “Naxalites” and “Razakars.”8* It was decided to root 
out both these categories of opposition by force. A Rakkhi Bahini was 
. formed in March by the regime for the purpose of internal security. In April- 
May, military operations were conducted in a number of districts to crush 
the Naxalites. Apart from the far left, opposition from the other parties and 
factions also became evident quite early. In March, Major Jalil, one of the 
leaders of the Mukti Bahini, was arrested for criticizing the role of the In- 
dian army in Bangladesh. From May on the popular discontent against the 
Awami League became more voluble and visible. The non-availability of 
essential goods, the ever-rising price index, the unequal sharing of austerity, 
the corruption and nepotism of the Awami League leaders, charges of In- 
dian influence in Bangladesh—all these factors led to a growing unpopularity 
of the Awami League. In early 1972 it appeared that the National Awami 


*°Most of the electioneering speeches given by the Awami League Leaders emphasize 
the establishment of Mujibbad; the party posters and pamphlets do the same. 

* Thus the regime’s failure to check the corruption of individual Awami Leaguers or 
Awami League supporters is blamed on Mujib—it is claimed that he is protecting these 
corrupt members. 

32A fter liberation, in order to eliminate armed opposition, Mujib delivered a number 
of tough public speeches, in which he-termed both the left and right factions of armed 
groups as enemies of the people. 
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Party (Muzaffar faction) which was pursuing a policy of being a respon- 
sible and respectable opposition—would inherit the “gaddi”?? should the 
Awami League lose in popularity. The victory of its Student Union in the 
university elections in May tended to confirm this belief. But as discontent 
against the Awami League mounted, the National Awami Party failed to 
exploit popular feelings. By the end of the year its policy of cautious “me- 
tooism” had earned it the nickname of being the “B” team of the Awami 
League. 

The initiative lost by the NAP (M) was taken up by the National Awami 
Party (Bhashani), a faction of the Awami League’s own Students League, 
and the Sramik League, which later formed a new party in October called 
the Jatiyo Samajtantrik Dal (JSD). Bhashani at the beginning supported 
Mujib and his government. But when popular discontent against the Awami 
League rose, Bhashani, who had always been sensitive to popular moods, 
exploited the sentiments of mass frustrations. He called for a reduction of 
prices and led a hunger march in Dacca in early September. He took ad- 
vantage of the fast-rising anti-India feeling by calling for resistance to In- 
dian imperialism and for establishment of greater Bengal and Islamic social- 
ism.** In November, Bhashani forged an electoral alliance with a number of 
other small parties and factions, including Ataur Rahman’s National League. 
Bhashani has announced his decision to contest the next election, and his 
alliance can be expected to draw some right-wing support.?5 

As the year ended, the JSD was emerging as the strongest challenge to 
the Awami League regime.®® The Party is composed of the dissident and 
radical factions of the Awami League’s own student and labor fronts, ie., 
the Rab-Siraj faction of the Students League and the Sirajul Alam Khan 
faction of the Sramik League. The JSD also attracted Major Jalil to its 
fold. It has not yet formed a party platform and still has to make up its 
mind over whether or not to contest the next election. Both the program 
and the organizational setup of the Party and a decision on the election 
are expected to be announced after the Party’s convention in late Decem- 
ber. Thus far, the JSD has come forward with less systemic criticism of 
the regime; its major attack has been focused on corruption. But the Party 
has managed to recruit the support of a vast number of youth, as is evi- 
denced by their victory in different college elections. This emphasis on 
youth and nationalism no doubt indicates certain authoritarian tendencies 
(indeed the party is, ironically, named National Socialist Party), and the 
JSD makes it clear that democracy is not on its priority list. 

‘Most observers agree that the Awami League will win the coming elec- 
tion easily, though with a smaller popular vote than it received in 1970, 


"Literally means the throne. It is generally used to refer to power. 

“The Bangladesh Observer, October 31, 1972. 

"Because of his anti-India stand and his criticism of the regime’s policies towards the 
collaborators, Bhashani is believed to have picked up the support of the right. 

“Sheikh Mujib’s December 16 speech indicates that the regime is looking upon the 
JSD as a serious challenge. 
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since there is still no viable alternative to it. The National Awami Party (M) 
and the Communist Party are discredited for too enthusiastically support- 
ing the Awami League, the National Awami Party(B) is too factionalized, 
and the JSD has yet to form a country-wide organization. 


THE ECONOMY 


Even without the massive destruction of 1971, Bangladesh would have 
been an intolerably poor land. In 1969-70, the most recent normal year for 
Bangladesh, per capita annual income was taka 450.57 The structure of the 
economy was primitive, with large-scale economy contributing a mere 6% 
of the GDP. Nearly half the population had a deficiency in calorie intake, 
and the literacy rate was as low as 17%. While the economy was under- 
developed to begin with, the destruction incurred in 1971 was extensive. 
A U.N. report estimated the cost of reconstruction in Bangladesh at $938 
million.?5 Since liberation the Awami League regime has been faced with 
the three-fold problem of providing immediate relief to the returning refu- 
gees, reconstructing the economic infrastructure back to the 1969-70 level, 
and planning for a socialist economy in Bangladesh. 

In order to provide relief and rehabilitation and to avert famine and 
starvation Bangladesh received large amounts of international aid through 
the U.N. and its affiliated agencies. In its task of reconstructing the economy, 
the regime claims commendable success. Within twelve months the various 
sectors of the economy recovered significantly from the losses of 1971. 
In 1972 there is some shortfall in agricultural production, due primarily 
to drought. Industrial production made a fast recovery. By August, most 
of the sectors of industrial production regained over 90% of their 1969-70 
output.?® Recovery in overhead has also been satisfactory. Chittagong port 
was cleared and all damaged big bridges, with the exception of one, were 
repaired, Foreign exports were pushed up, and by August, the balance of 
foreign trade stood at 175 million taka.4° The regime also emphasized long 
and short range economic planning for a socialist economy. On March 26, 
the regime announced its decision to nationalize basic industries, banking 
and insurance.*! In the agricultural sector the two major decisions of 1972 
were to fix a ceiling of 100 bighas on landholdings and to exempt land- 
„holding of less than twenty-five bighas from taxation. The planning ma- 
chinery was also strengthened. A planning commission was set up and the 
first five-year-plan of the country is expected to be published in early 1973. 

In the economic sector, side-by-side with some impressive performances, 
there are also some glaring failures. First, there is the phenomenal rise in 


®"Source: Planning Commission, Government of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, 
The Annual Plan, 1972-73, p. 1. 
S8Source: Ambassador Erna Sailers Report on the Mission of High Level United 
Nations Consultants to Bangladesh, vol. 1 (April 1972), mimeo, pp. 11-14. 
Source: Bangladesh Planning Commission. 
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“The Bangladesh Observer, March 27, 1972. 
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the cost of living index. The cost of living jumped from taka 208 in January 
to taka 297 in October—nearly 50%.** Second, the regime’s economic 
policies created multiple middlemen in the system. As permits were sold 
and resold, prices skyrocketed. The border trade pact with India was yet 
another failure. Before liberation it was expected that there would be close, 
mutually beneficial economic cooperation between Bangladesh and India. 
But after liberation the trade agreement and the border trade pact failed 
to come up to earlier expectations. The high rate of smuggling embittered 
the economic relations between the two countries.** Finally, the Bangladesh 
army was sent to the border to tackle the smuggling problem, and the bor- 
der trade pact was cancelled. As 1972 drew to a close, the major problems 
in the economic front remained rising prices—especially food prices—labor 
unrest, #* multiplication of middlemen and heavy dependence on foreign aid. 


BANGLADESH AND THE WORLD 


Within a year of its independence, Bangladesh had been recognized by 
97 countries, and had become a member of several international bodies 
—WHO, UNESCO, World Bank, IMF, etc. Its bid to be a member of the 
United Nations, however, was prevented by a Chinese veto in the Security 
Council. Since liberation Bangladesh has been pursuing an independent 
non-aligned foreign policy, and Mujib repeatedly proclaims his desire to 
make Bangladesh “The Switzerland of Asia.”*° Bangladesh is putting pri- 
ority on amicable relationships with its neighbors, Friendship with India, 
its giant neighbor, is a cardinal principle of Bangladesh’s foreign policy. 
In March, Bangladesh signed a treaty of peace and friendship with India 
based on the model of the Indo-Soviet treaty of 1971. Bangladesh is also 
keen to establish close relations with its other South and Southeast Asian 
neighbors. With the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc countries Bangladesh 
has visibly warm relations. These countries supported the liberation move- 
ment in Bangladesh and after liberation granted quick recognition. With 
the United States the relationship is formal and low-profiled. The U.S. did 
not support the liberation movement and waited four months before grant- 
ing Bangladesh recognition. Of the major powers only China still refuses 
to recognize Bangladesh, but, in spite of Chinese opposition, Bangladesh 
has expressed an interest in establishing friendly relations with Peking.*® 

The outstanding issues with Pakistan, however, remain to be solved. 
Pakistan refuses to recognize Bangladesh and is holding nearly a half mil- 
lion Bengalis in Pakistan as political hostages against its POWs. Bangla- 


Source: Bangladesh Planning Commission. 

“*Because of the high rate of smuggling, trade through the regular channels was mini- 
mal. Additionally, the high prices in Bangladesh were blamed on the smuggling. 

“‘In spite of a governmental ban on strikes, labor unrest is chronic. The Awami 
League’s labor front, the Sramik League, is factionalized and it often comes into conflict 
with the government. 

“SThe Bangladesh Observer, January 15, 1972. 

‘In spite of the Chinese veto the Awami League regime refrained from criticizing 
Peking too vehemently. 
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desh refuses to talk without prior recognition by Pakistan, and it insists 
on holding war crime trials of the POWs. So far mediation offers by third 
parties, i.e., the United Kingdom and Indonesia, have failed to break the 
deadlock between the two countries, and the Indo-Pakistan summit in June 
also failed to normalize relations amongst the three subcontinental states. 

To summarize, Bangladesh in 1972 slowly began its process of nation- 
building. The Awami League regime achieved a significant degree of suc- 
cess in restoring a war torn economy and building a new political struc- 
ture. And though it was denied membership in the U.N., the country’s 
existence as a sovereign entity is recognized as an unchallengeable reality. 
In the first year after liberation the new political structure showed remark- 
able stability. The system’s real challenge however comes from the vast 
number of youth who were radicalized by the liberation movement without 
any precise ideological commitment. The alienation of the youth may yet 
spell disaster for the Awami League’s system. 





ROUNAO JAHAN is Associate Professor of Political Science at Dacca University in 
Bangladesh. 


NEPAL IN 1972: 
A SEARCH FOR A 
NEW BASE-CAMP? 


/ Y. N. Khanal 


Ka Mahendra had dominated the Nepalese political scene for over a 
decade and a half and particularly since the Royal take-over of 1960. Ac- 
quiring that position through a pragmatic use of tradition, experimentation, 
and manipulation, he exuded both internally and externally an atmosphere 
of stability. He identifed himself with the twin objectives of nationalism 
and development; but the nationalist and politician in him got the better 
of the reformist. The people in Nepal and those outside who were for vari- 
ous reasons interested in this country had come to view Nepal for some time 
more or less through him. So, when he died suddenly on January 31, 1972, 
Nepal was greatly stunned and the world somewhat uncertain as to the 
shape of things to come in this strategic Himalayan kingdom. The situation 
carried added poignancy because both India and China had been, for some 
months, engaging themselves in serious diplomatic and other initiatives de- 
signed to bring about a fundamental change in the scale and character of 
their respective roles in the world. In addition to the moves in the grand 
strategy involving the United States, the Soviet Union and China, the emer- 
gence of Bangladesh, the new stature of India as a power in the area and 
the evolving equations in Indo-Pakistan relations already reflected a change. 


King Birenda who succeeded him is a young man in his late twenties. 
He inherits a tradition which, speaking historically, was enlivened at times 
by some vital achievements of national unification. In this tradition Prith- 
vinarayan Shah maintains perhaps a sharper image as a national hero than 
King Tribhuvan. On the other hand, King Birendra has had, unlike his father 
and indeed most of his ancestors, a solid background of formal educa- 
tion at home and abroad which is bound to color his appreciation of the 
problems and potentialities of the country. This as well as his youth was 
responsible for the national mood of expectation during the year. Thus the 
year 1972 had all the elements of transition for Nepal. 

Externally, relations with India had come to find their own natural level. 
The Indo-Nepalese treaty of trade and transit that had been concluded in the 
latter part of 1971 after a series of negotiations marked by alternations of 
break-down and progress left some feeling behind it. Accordingly, the treaty 
continued to invite a fair share of criticism in Nepal, in both political and 
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commercial circles, all through the year especially with regard to the rigidity 
of the definition of the goods of Nepalese origin as well as the failure to 
make separate treaties for trade and transit. Though unconnected, it was 
unfortunate that both Dr. P. N. Pant and Mr. 'H. Lal, the Nepalese and In- 
dian chief negotiators of the treaty respectively, were suddenly removed 
from the scene, the former by dismissal and the latter by death. Despite this 
uneven history, the general national response, as reflected repeatedly in 
Prime Minister Bista’s several speeches, continued to be one of welcome and 
relief due to the restoration and maintenance of a smooth flow of trade in 
considerably enlarged conditions. Secondly, Nepal and India had drifted 
apart for some time on the issue of the Bangladesh movement. However, as 
the movement grew, Kathmandu appeared to adjust its position gradually 
through calculated but somewhat uncoordinated stages. The visit of the 
Indian Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, to Nepal in September 1971 had the 
effect of strengthening those elements within the Government who saw the 
issue of Bangladesh in terms larger than an internal Pakistani crisis. In any 
case, Nepal announced its formal recognition of the new state on January 16 
only two weeks before the death of King Mahendra. In this way, so far as 
foreign relations were concerned, the year began in propitious circumstances. 


internally, too, the general outlook for Nepal was one of continued sta- 
bility. There was no real challenge to King Mahendra’s leadership though 
the political forces, in spite of a decade of experiment with the partyless sys- 
tem, still remained ideologically divided in practice into panchas, congress- 
men and communists. B. P. Koirala, the former ‘Nepali Congress Prime Min- 
ister, was of course restive; and, ever sensitive to the national mood of 
rising expectations and deepening frustrations, he watched from Banaras 
for new political opportunities. His almost exclusive concentration of atten- 
tion on youths and students as the proponents and carriers of political values 
which he is pledged to advance seemed to indicate that he envisioned a social 
change within Nepal in a more fundamental sense and in much longer per- 
spective. As the Bangladesh movement—in which he read a reflection of his 
own struggle—gathered momentum, he saw a new opportunity which could 
expedite him to achieve his goal. He watched the pulse of the nation and 
sent meaningful feelers in the context of the new situation created by the 
sudden death of King Mahendra. Apart from the fact that there were some 
material differences in the Bangladesh movement and that of his own, the 
swiftness with which India was able to settle the crisis and a prompt Nepalese 
accommodation to the new realities denied him the advantage he had ex- 
pected. Nor did the communists, themselves divided into groups and fac- 
tions, make any more headway. Thus, King Birendra inherited a situation 
in which his over-all position in relation to his political opponents remained 
comparatively strong. Nevertheless, one could not avoid the impression that 
the growing feeling of dissatisfaction at the political and economic state of 
the nation, dramatically demonstrated some months before in the elections 
of candidates who were all reformists of different hues to the National Pan- 
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chayat from the Graduate Constituency, was more than a temporary phe- 
nomenon. 

For these reasons, King Birendra’s regime commenced at a time when the 
nation was gripped with a widespread mood of expectation of changes in 
both the style and the substance of government. As we have already noted, 
this expectation owed its origin to a more critical assessment of the achieve- 
ments of the Panchayat decade, the sudden change in the regime involving 
a change in effective political leadership and the educational and genera- 
tional background of the new monarch. Some indication of how his mind 
had been working was already available from the New Education and Com- 
munication Plans and, above all, from the Centre for Supervision and In- 
spection commonly known as Janch-bujh Kendra. They reflected his basic 
interest in an honest and efficient administration and in planned develop- 
ment. Management by objective bode fair to be the new mode of adminis- 
trative improvement. Regular institutions such as the Planning Commission, 
the Central Secretariat and even the National Panchayat appeared to lose 
ground to ad hoc extra-constitutional bodies arousing widespread misgiv- 
ings; and, while some of this misgiving derived from the newness and un- 
familiarity of style and an exaggerated sense of the loss of power by tradi- 
tional strongholds, the danger that the system might not take off on account 
of the weakening and slow erosion of regular institutions was real. 


In the political field, among the Panchas themselves, certain ideas which 
were believed to lead to a more effective participation of the people in the 
government and the consequent strengthening of the system had been afloat 
for some time. It was suggested, for example, that the National Panchayat 
could easily be brought to bear more actively on the popular choice of prime 
minister and that the election base of its membership could be suitably 
widened. According to this school, such timely changes would give new life 
to the Panchayat system itself without destroying its basic partyless char- 
acter. On the other hand, a more conservative school maintained that the 
different parts of the Panchayat system including the scope and method of 
election and the appointment of prime minister are integrally related to one 
another and therefore equally essential to the whole and that any change in 
the parts was bound to affect the system itself. This debate received a new 
spur during the year with the change of regime. In fact, the course that the 
debate took for some time within the country as a whole and particularly 
within the National Panchayat, progressing with accelerated intensity until 
it was joined by a large number of students, a substantial group of journal- 
ists and even those politicians who had so far chosen to stay outside the fold 
of Panchayat politics; constituted an important and lively part of the politi- 
cal history of the year. 

King Birendra himself, as his policy speeches of February 19 and April 
13 indicated, wished to keep his options open between all opposing shades 
of views. While he seemed to encourage the debate deliberately, he withstood 
any temptation or pressure to express himself publicly in favor of any pos- 
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sible political line of action. He hinted that there was scope for reforms in 
the Panchayat system but gave no indication of what direction such possible 
reforms could take. He wished to focus popular attention on development; 
and with this end in view he made a critical mention of the political char- 
acter of the parliamentary fifties and panchayat sixties. The only rational 
interpretation of his speeches and actions of that time—if read with the 
hindsight of his more articulate speeches later, particularly in Pokhara dur- 
ing his month-long stay and in Kathmandu on December 15—is that at that 
stage of his politica] thinking he felt that the debate would find its own con- 
structive level at the end of such active exchange clarifying major issues 
facing the country in terms of both their nature and the order of priorities. 
He left no dowbt that, so far as he was concerned, the basic national issue 
was that of purposeful accelerated development. Consequently, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he expected the national political debate to crystallize 
round it as his own thoughts had done. Indeed, without committing himself 
politically either way and with a view of underlining his irreversible and 
overriding interest in development, he went ahead with the creation of the 
four “Growth Axis” to radiate from Kathmandu, Pokhara, Dhankuta and 
Surkhet, of a broad-based Development Council and a more functional 
Planning Commission. 

It may be noted that, during this crucial period, in the absence of explicit 
indications from the new monarch as to his intentions relating to the de- 
mand for reforms, many people within the Panchayat establishments either 
remained mute or joined a growing group of “opposition” Panchas. Surya 
Bahadur Thapa’s thirteen points for which he strove to rally support in- 
cluded issues relating to the appointment of the prime minister and the 
broadening of the electoral base. Though the National Panchayat, with two 
no-confidence motions directed against its own Chairman and the Prime 
Minister coming before it in succession, was the principal scene of the 
power struggle, the debate itself was taken up widely in the public through 
rival groups of newspapers. The casualty, of course, was the normal func- 
tioning of the National Panchayat, a subject which, in the interest of healthy 
growth of basic political life and institutions, should seriously engage the 
attention as much of the Government as of the critics. The experience of the 
last ‘year has obviously invited urgent attention to the challenge of steering 
between the negative approach of detaining troublesome members and that 
of deliberate and persistent disfunctioning of the nation’s legislature. 


Not wholly unconnected with the prevailing political mood of the country 
was the nation-wide strike of students in August. The demands, some of 
which were highly political, reflected a hodge-podge which sought to accom- 
modate a mixed ‘bag of ideological persuasions. Many students were un- 
certain as to their future in the context of the New Education Plan. While 
the students felt it advisable to call off the strike in September, some weeks 
before the national festival of Dasain, the journalists who were seriously 
divided amongst themselves broke finally and practically into two groups 
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on the Press Council issue. The Supreme Court decision went in favor of 
the journalists critical of the Government regarding representation in the 
newly constituted Press Council. 

It may be too complacent to ignore as of no consequence the symptoms 
of political restlessness described above. On the other hand, it would be un- 
wise also to exaggerate its significance out of all proportion and work up 
alarmist responses reading a repetition of immediate history in every event. 
In the third decade after the Revolution of 1950 and in the third generation 
Nepal needs a longer perspective of history and a truer interpretation of 
national unity, freedom and welfare. The Crown in Nepal still remains the 
most popular and stable institution; and as impressive numerous demonstra- 
tions in different parts of the country have shown, the good-will for the King 
and the system with which he is identified is substantial. Spontaneous ges- 
tures of loyalty and affection are abundant. King Birendra was assured of 
this vital political support during the year for measures he might undertake 
to achieve national fulfillment in keeping with a vision of unity that Nepal’s 
history, at its best, symbolized and claims of larger freedom that man’s 
checkered but unmistakable history highlighted. As his few speeches indicate, 
there is reason to believe that he has understood that history will judge him 
not on slogans but on actual achievements. 


In the administrative field, more than in the political field, a new style 
was discernible. Emphasis was on objectives and on penalties and rewards. 
This new attitude was most tellingly reflected in on-the-spot promotions and 
dismissals though it was not clear whether all the implications of such a 
practice were thoroughly appreciated. Such misgivings notwithstanding, the 
administrative structure, following it from the annual budget, may be said 
to have visibly though uncertainly tried to respond to the new call for 
balanced development. The impression persisted, though, that the adminis- 
tration was too ponderous to suit the impatience of the young sovereign. 

King Birendra was careful to reiterate and reaffirm the basic principles 
of Nepal’s foreign policy of nonalignment and peaceful coexistence. A more 
pronounced nationalist bias which could be expected was detectable. A sig- 
nificant development during the year in foreign policy affected Nepal-U.S. 
relations. There was no change in the principles that governed the relations 
between the two countries; but the American interest in Nepal’s development, 
as seen from several agreements including those covering the food supplies, 
became firmly underlined. This happy development has institutional, orga- 
nizational and diplomatic implications for Nepal which need yet to be real- 
ized. Nearer home, in the context of the change of regime in the kingdom, 
Prime Minister Bista’s goodwill visits to India and China were necessary 
and well-timed. With India, with the conclusion of the treaty of trade and 
transit, relations had returned to normalcy. Bista’s visit was intended to 
strengthen this process. And even if Mrs. Gandhi has not yet been able to 
pay her expected return visit, the reason, certainly, is not a new set-back in 
Indo-Nepalese relations. But there is some reason to believe that an incident 
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at Haripun on the Nepal-Indian border, avoidable pinpricks of imprudent 
publications and a studied attitude of diplomatic distance have together in- 
troduced an element of suspicion in Indo-Nepalese relations. As Nepal’s 
development to which the young King is so passionately committed is prac- 
ticable only within the context of happy and honorable relations with India, 
a responsible restraint and a warmer diplomacy may be well worth the effort. 

Even during the short period of one year King Birendra’s political philos- 
ophy, as pieced together from his speeches and actions, has assumed some 
outline. He regarded himself essentially as a man of action pledged to deliver 
the goods of order and balanced development to his subjects. He wanted con- 
sciously and deliberately to act up to his words; and as words breed faster 
than actions, he evinced a marked distrust of speeches and speech-making 
politicians. In his scheme of things economic freedom took precedence over 
political freedom. He was nationalist in outlook; and his nationalism seemed 
to envisage a completely balanced relationship in external relations between 
India and China. The year was not a smooth year but it was not a very rough 
year either. The slowness with which such an important decision as the estab- 
lishment of the Development Council has been followed up is entirely out of 
keeping with the national expectation of the new regime. While the year has 
given its own share of set-backs and frustrations, it has had the experience of 
the new King’s genuine and sincere interest in the country’s economic devel- 
opment and his warm affection for the people. In these circumstances, na- 
tional expectations, though more sombre at the end than at the beginning of 
the year, persist. 
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SRI LANKA IN 1972: 
TENSION AND CHANGE 


/ W. A. Wiswa Warnapala 


S ri Lanka, which experienced a peaceful parliamentary election and re- 
turned a United Front of parties with a massive parliamentary majority in 
May 1970, encountered the most dangerous of insurrectionary threats to the 
parliamentary system of rule in April 1971. Though this attempt to replace 
the ballot with the bullet has now been crippled, it disturbed the pace and 
texture of change in Ceylon. The year 1971, in its entirety, was spent in 
destroying the forces of rebellion, and the result was that the country missed 
the benefits of an aggressive legislative program. The impact of the revolt 
was felt in all spheres of national life, and the entire fabric—social, po- 
litical and economic—experienced a crisis unparalleled in its history. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


With the adoption of the Republican Constitution on 22 May, 1972, 
the island aligned itself with other emergent nations who have asserted the 
principle of autochthony.! The theory that the country needs a “home 
made” constitution attracted considerable political support from the very 
inception of the Soulbury system of Government. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
speaking in the State Council in July 1945, stated that the legislature of 
the country must be given “the right to frame, to discuss and determine 
that Constitution which they considered to be the best suited to their 
needs.”* This type of emphasis on autochthony, which the radical nation- 
alists of the colonial countries often voiced at independence, entered the 
. ranks of the socialist movement of the country. In 1945, the Communist 
Party (CP) stated that “at this juncture, Ceylonese must unite in a national 
front to demand that Ceylon should have the right to form her own free 
Constitution.”® The Trotskyite Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP) adopted 
the position that “the Soulbury Constitution was a reactionary limitation 
on the freedom of this country.” The demand for autochthony received 
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added impetus with the formation of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) 
in September 1951. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, launching the Party, said 
that “constitutionally, we stand for a new Constitution framed with the 
approval of the people that will give full effect to both the concepts of 
freedom as well as democracy.”® A tinge of nationalism plus the experience 
in working the Soulbury Constitution stimulated this line of thinking. 

In 1956, when S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike was elected to power, an attempt 
was made to fashion the Constitution according to the aspirations of the 
people, In the course of this election campaign, Bandaranaike referred to 
the need to reconstitute the legislature to give its membership more partici- 
patory power in the legislative process. Pointing out the weaknesses of 
the executive arm of the Government, he stated that certain institutions built 
into the Constitution hindered or vitiated the speedy implementation of the 
will of the masses. The 1956 Government, inspired by these views, intro- 
duced a resolution in Parliament for the appointment of a Joint Committee 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives to consider the revision 
of the Constitution. The revision was intended to bring changes such as 
the establishment of a Republic, the guaranteeing of fundamental rights, 
and the abolition of the Senate, the Appointed Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Public and Judicial Service Commissions. In con- 
stituting the Committee, the Prime Minister recognized the poly-communal 
nature of the country, and gave representation to different shades of political 
opinion and to all religious and racial groups. M.S. Alif, the present Sec- 
retary to the Cabinet, recognizing Bandaranaike’s statesmanlike gesture, 
stated that “it is significant that all the progressive forces of the day in the 
country who had for decades most militantly campaigned for radical con- 
stitutional reforms rallied round the Prime Minister and gave their unstinted 
cooperation in this great national effort as they felt that it was a vast stride 
in the right direction.”® This attempt at revision of the Constitution was 
brought to an abrupt halt by the political climate which followed the assas- 
sination of the Prime Minister. The Joint Select Committee appointed in 
1960 never met to discuss the revision of the Constitution. During 1965-70, 
when the UNP-led Coalition wanted to appoint the Seventh Committee in 
this series of Select Committees on the revision of the Constitution, the need 
to establish a Constituent Assembly had been accepted by a sizable seg- 
ment of the political opinion in the country. 

During the period 1965-70, the thinking on the Constitution under- 
went considerable change, and the SLFP-LSSP-CP Coalition adopted the 
position that the immediate need of the country and of the people was not 
a piecemeal repair of the Soulbury Constitution. The main charge was that 
the Parliament was not sovereign under the Soulbury Constitution, and 
the United Front Parties, expressing their unanimity over the need to end 
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the last yoke of foreign domination, disassociated themselves from the 
Select Committee appointed in 1965 by the Dudley Senanayake Government. 
The leadership of the United Front (UF) proposed an alternative line of 
action, and appointed a three-party Committee for Constitutional Affairs 
consisting of five members under the chairmanship of Dr. Colvin R. de 
Silva. This Committee, at its 32 meetings, examined the working of the 
Soulbury Constitution, and on the basis of this experience and its defici- 
encies, alternative proposals for a future Constitution were made. In 1968, 
the United Front, while launching its common program, categorically stated 
their desire to establish a Constituent Assembly, and the 1970 Election 
Manifesto included the historic clause which said that it “seeks the man- 
date of the people to permit the members of Parliament they elect to func- 
tion simultaneously as a Constituent Assembly.”* The 1970 election vic- 
tory unequivocally endorsed the mandate sought by the UF parties, and 
the Constituent Assembly was inaugurated in July 1970. The strategy of a 
Constituent Assembly was adopted to show that their desire was to remove 
the taint of imperialism from the existing system of Government, and also 
because of the fact that it was the only democratic method of determining 
the Constitution of a free country. Therefore, from the very outset, the 
process of constitution-making constituted an open assertion of the freedom, 
sovereignty and independence of the people. 


The advantage of a “home made” Constitution is that the local political 
leaders are likely to get the opportunity to frame constitutional proposals 
appropriate to their special needs and circumstances. The aim of the “home- 
grown” product was to “derive authority from the people of Sri Lanka and 
not from the power and authority assumed and exercised by the British 
Crown and the Parliament of the United Kingdom in the grant of the 
present Constitution of Ceylon nor from the said Constitution.” The prin- 
ciples involving “the assertion of the freedom, sovereignty and independence 
of the people” are embodied in Chapter 1 of the new Constitution, section 
3 of which states that “in the Republic of Sri Lanka sovereignty is in the 
people and is inalienable.”® The sovereignty of the people is exercised 
through the elected representatives of the people, and the supreme instrument 
of State power in the Republic is the National State Assembly which exer- 
cises the legislative power, executive power, and the judicial power of the peo- 
ple. Section 5 of the Constitution, in which the supremacy of the legislature 
is embodied, shows the concentration of power, and this, it has been pointed 
out, would interfere with the independence of the judiciary. It is true that 
the new Constitution ensures that all laws passed by the National Assemblv 
are valid until repealed or amended by the Assembly itself. This, in fact, 
means that no institution administering Justice will have the power to pro- 
nounce upon the validity of any law of the National Assembly. The sig- 


*See 1970 Manifest of the United Front. 
*See Chapter 1 of the Constitution of Sri Lanka, 1972. 
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nificance of this provision is that the power of deciding on the constitu- 
tionality of laws that the ordinary courts of the land had before has 
been removed, once and for all. It is this provision which evoked opposition 
from the elders of the English-speaking elite and the fraternity of lawyers. 

In addition to the unicameralism enshrined in the Constitution, the prin- 
ciples of State policy represent another novel feature. The Republic, as stated 
in the preamble of the Constitution, is “pledged to realise the objectives of a 
socialist democracy,” including such principles as: (1) securing full em- 
ployment for all citizens of working age; (2) the equal distribution of the 
social product among citizens; and (3) the development of collective forms 
of property such as State property or cooperative property in the means 
of production, distribution and exchange as a means of ending exploitation 
of man by man. Though the rest of the principles dealt with such things 
as unity, territorial integrity, mutual confidence among ethnic groups, equal- 
ity, social security and welfare, it was the reference to the development of 
collective forms of property that raised an outcry from the opponents of 
the Constitution. The opponents of the Constitution have interpreted the 
inclusion of this as an attempt to inject a little bit of Marxism into the Con- 
stitution. Some others interpreted it as an attempt to incorporate slogans 
into the Constitution. Apart from these criticisms, the fact was that the 
objective there formulated was central to the transformation of a capitalist 
society into a socialist society. Basically, it represented a positive declara- 
tion in the direction of the establishment of a socialist society. At the same 
time, the absence in the relevant portions of the Constitution of any grant 
of positive rights to private property injected a sense of insecurity into the 
minds of the propertied classes in the country. The authors of the Consti- 
tution, as pointed out by the United National Party (UNP), therefore, at- 
tempted to make a particular economic ideology a constitutional principle. 
This charge, however, has been rejected by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, who tend to argue that the adoption of this principle reflected the 
ideology of the times. 

The Declaration of Fundamental Rights is yet another unique innova- 
tion in the new Constitution. The inadequacy of the 29th Section of -the 
Soulbury Constitution, which incorporated certain safeguards for the mi- 
norities, invited the attention of the framers of the new Constitution. Instead 
of reconstructing this section which had proved an ineffective safeguard, 
they thought in terms of a comprehensive charter of fundamental rights 
and freedoms. Section 18(1) confers the rights—equality before the law, 
freedom of thought, religion, speech and expression, of peaceful assembly 
and association, of movement and the like. It upholds the right of every 
citizen who is qualified for appointment to the State services to equal 
consideration with every other applicant. All these provisions in the new 
Constitution guarantee the equality of all men in the eyes of the law and 
to all it assures the protection of the law. This section, however, has been 
criticized for containing no reference to the right of a person to own prop- 
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erty. The charge was also made that what has been guaranteed in one sec- 
tion of the Constitution has been taken away in another.® This reference 
relates to that provision which enables the National State Assembly to 
pass laws which may infringe on fundamental rights if it is considered 
that such laws are necessary in the interest of national security, unity or 
integrity, national economy, public safety, public order, protection of public 
health or morals or the protection of rights and freedoms of others. This 
provision, as it stands, places the fundamental rights entirely at the mercy 
of the legislative majority of the day. 

The Constitution creates a machinery for the enforcement of iadan 
rights. Section 54 (1) refers to the establishment of a Constitutional Court, 
the function of which is to give supremacy to the enacted law of the Na- 
tional State Assembly. It is also the function of the Court to decide whether 
any Bill or provision in a Bill is inconsistent with the Constitution. This 
Court, it has been argued, is neither powerful nor independent because its 
members are appointed by the President.+° They are political appointees 
‘who do not enjoy any security of tenure, and this fact is certain to minimize 
the Court’s effectiveness either as a revising Chamber or a form of judicial 
review. 

Such characteristics as the position of the Head of State, the powers of 
the head of the political executive, the extension of the period of office of 
the National State Assembly, and vesting the final power of control of ap- 
pointment in the Council of Ministers have evoked considerable protest 
from the opponents of the Constitution. According to Section 25 of the 
Constitution, the President who is the Head of the State is nominated by 
the Prime Minister. This is a departure from the practice of all existing 
Republics where the Head of State is either directly or indirectly elected, 
and the absence of a similar provison will not secure for such an office the 
dignity and authority which it deserves. The residual powers which are 
vested in the Head of State by the Public Security Act have been removed 
as almost all such powers are invested in the political executive.!4 Section 
42(5) states that the “first National State Assembly shall continue for a 
period of five years commencing on the date of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the Constituent Assembly.” This meant, in effect, that the present 
Government will continue in office for a period of seven years. According 
to Section 40, in the future the National State Assembly will enjoy a period 
of office for six years. The criticism is that the authors of the Constitution 


"Noorani, A.G. “Draft Constitution of Ceylon,” in Tribune, Vol. 17, No. 29, p. 5. 

*°The Constitutional Court, consisting of the Chief Justice, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and a legal expert, was appointed in November 1972, and the Press Bill, which 
sparked off a controversy, has been challenged before the newly constituted Court. 
The lawyers, representing a number of petitioners who petitioned to the Constitutional 
Court that a number of provisions in the Press Bill contravene certain sections in the 
Constitution, have adopted the position that this bill violates the fundamental Hens 
incorporated in the Constitution. 

See Section 134 (2) of the Constitution. 
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did not obtain a mandate in support of all these changes, and the device 
of the referendum has not been used to test the applicability of this pro- 
vision. Both the introduction of control by the Council of Ministers over 
the subordinate judiciary, and the abandonment of the principle of neu- 
trality of the public service by vesting final power of control of appoint- 
ments in the Ministers have invited a barrage of criticisms. The experience 
of the working of the Public Service Commission in the past twenty years 
was not different from what has been envisaged in the new Constitution. 
Unlike in the previous Constitution, the Ministers will be answerable to 
the National State Assembly on all matters relating to appointments, trans- 
fers and dismissals. It will have a twin effect—political interference in ad- 
ministration and a better form of parliamentary supervision. Amidst these 
sweeping changes, the framers of the Constitution have failed to reform 
the electoral system which still gives excessive weight to backward areas. 
The principle of theocracy or semi-theocracy has been incorporated in 
Section 6 of the Constitution which says that “Buddhism will be given the 
foremost place.” These provisions in the Constitution, based both on the 
experience in working the previous Constitution and the ideology of the 
times, are certain to remain intact for a considerable length of time because 
of the definite requirement of a two-thirds majority for their amendment. 

The opposition to the Constitution saw many a political development in 
the country. The UNP, after staging a comic conflict over its leadership, 
settled its policy crisis and the party was able to win several by-elections. 
This has injected fresh enthusiasm into the party which nobody—including 
its own supporters—owned immediately after its debacle in May 1970. The 
Communist Party (Moscow), though a partner in the UF Coalition, cam- 
paigned through its daily paper against what they termed “wrong policies 
of the Government.” This line of action reached a critical stage when three 
MPs of the CP voted against the Criminal Justices Commission Bill which 
the UF Government enacted to hear the case of the April 1971 rebels. This 
brought about their expulsion—or forced withdrawal—from the Government 
Parliamentary Group but they were readmitted when the 8th Congress of 
the CP in August 1972 adopted a political resolution on the UF Coalition. 
The LSSP, the social democratic agent of the Ceylonese Left, stage-managed 
its Congress in November 1972, and avoided a major challenge to the 
party’s leadership by factions in the rank and file. There was talk of both 
a majority report and a minority report, and at one stage several members 
who had agreed to the majority report later prepared a minority report 
demanding a change in the present line of the party. The authors were 
persuaded to withdraw the minority report, however, and allowed the adop- 
tion of the majority report. 

The Tamil United Front, comprising the Tamil Federal Party, the Tamil 
Congress, Ceylon Workers Congress, Elathamilar Ottumai Munani (C. Sun- 
daralingam’s Tamil Front) and the All Ceylon Tamil Conference, was 
formed on May 14, 1972 to assert “the freedom, dignity and rights of the 
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Tamil people.”!” At its inaugural Conference, five basic resolutions were 
adopted demanding: (1) amendment of the Constitution; (2) participa- 
tion of Tamil MPs in the work of the National State Assembly; (3) com- 
mitment to a non-violent method of struggle; (4) the observance of non- 
violence in thought, word and deed; and (5) the release of its supporters 
now under detention. The front, in its campaign in the North, stated that 
“with the present distorted electoral pattern, and the denial of elected rep- 
resentation to ten lakhs of Tamil plantation workers, the Assembly was 
by no means a microcosm of the nation.” The Government, they further 
argued, paid no heed to the mainstream of Tamil opinion, and in addition 
the press censorship and the emergency regulations prevented a true dialogue 
between the people and the authors of the Constitution. The official view, 
however, was that there had been opportunities for debate and discussion 
in the last twenty-two months. In June 1972, the Tamil United Front MPs 
called off their boycott of the Assembly, and began attending the Assembly 
with a view to get the Constitution amended within a period of three months. 
The failure to amend the Constitution, it was stated, would result in the 
launching of a non-violent struggle to regain the lost freedom and rights of 
the Tamil people. The campaign of protest by the TUF began on 2 October 
1972, and the following day 5. J. V. Chelvanayakam, the leader of the 
TUF, resigned his seat in the National State Assembly. This strategy, based 
on the communal-oriented politics in the Tamil North, will not generate 
much political impact in the Sinhalese South. The danger, however, is its 
potential for communal tension in the island. 


RADICAL NONALIGNMENT 


The foreign policy of the island reached the highest peak of its radi- 
calism in May 1970, involving a change in its image as a champion of 
nonalignment. In May 1970 Sri Lanka recognized East Germany, South 
Vietnam’s Revolutionary Government, North Vietnam, North Korea, and 
the Sihanouk Government-in-exile, and this positive shift in the direction 
of the socialist bloc came to be described as “radical neutralism.” The new 
regime, while maintaining a special relationship with China, retained an 
extra friendly atmosphere with Pakistan, which in turn had an embarassing 
effect on Sri Lanka’s relations with India. Naturally, also as expected, this 
shift in the policy of nonalignment angered traditional friends and neigh- 
bors. In April 1971, the Government seized the opportunity to vindicate 
the position that the country was still nonaligned by obtaining aid in arms 
and ammunition from countries in the West, East and the Third World. 
This, though guided primarily by both internal politics and the nature of 
the revolt, was quoted as a “striking testimony to the correctness of the 
policy we have followed.” 


12See TUF Resolution on the Congress News, August 1, 1972. 
*8See PMs Policy Statement tabled in the National Assembly on June 23, 1972. 
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The crisis in the policy of nonalignment needed to be explained at all 
levels of international relations, and therefore, a conference of Sri Lanka’s 
foreign envoys was convened in May 1972. The conference, in the form 
of a dialogue between the envoys and the Foreign Ministry officials, exam- 
ined the basic fundamentals of the island’s foreign policy in the context 
of the contemporary developments in the world. In addition to the variety 
of routine matters discussed, such issues as the U.S. detente, the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty, the Indo-Pakistan War, and the Brezhnev Plan for Asian Solidarity 
and Peace were examined with a view to formulate an acceptable strategy. 

A new strategy—one would call it a crisis in nonalignment—was neces- 
sary in the context of the new pattern of power emerged in the region. The 
August 1971 treaty between the USSR and India created some stir in the 
minds of smaller nations. The 14-day war between India and Pakistan in 
December 1971, and the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent na- 
tion in the region created uncertainty as to what type of a policy Sri Lanka 
should follow in the context of the new situation. Though Bangladesh was 
eventually recognized in March 1972, the disturbance of the artificial bal- 
ance of power between India and Pakistan that had existed since 1947 forced 
the country to revise its nonalignment strategies. Internally, the language 
question and the role of the Tamil Federal Party with its alleged connection 
with Tamil Nadu State in India partially emphasized the need for this re- 
vision. 

The national interest of Sri Lanka, therefore, stimulated a number of 
changes in its foreign policy positions. Mrs. Bandaranaike, the Prime Min- 
ister, employed all the available opportunities to popularize her scheme 
for a peace zone in the Indian ocean, and used her influence as a champion 
of nonalignment to win international recognition of the proposal. While 
stressing the need to declare the Indian ocean a peace zone, Mrs. Bandara- 
naike wanted to improve and strengthen relations with both India and 
Bangladesh. In March 1972, the Government declared its intention to estab- 
lish trade ties with Bangladesh, and accepted the need to widen the Indo- 
Ceylon trade relations. The Minister of Foreign and Internal Trade, T. B. 
Ilangaratne, led a trade delegation to Delhi in April 1972, and successfully 
negotiated the establishment of the Indo-Ceylon Joint Committee on Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The stand of Sri Lanka in the 14-day war between 
India and Pakistan, and the tactless speech of its envoy in the United Na- 
tions—cited by the Indian press as indicating that Sri Lanka was against 
India—demanded this improvement in relations with India. Above all, 
New Delhi needed an opportunity to dispel the fear that India had terri- 
torial ambitions over the island. 

The policy of nonalignment became something of a dilemma in the eyes 
of world opinion when Mrs. Bandaranaike decided to establish a “special 
relationship” with China. Immediately after the April 1971 crisis, the oppo- 
nents of China alleged that there was Chinese involvement in the uprising. 
In June 1971, Chou En-lai debunked this criticism, and categorically asked 
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“whom can we support in Ceylon except the Government of Mrs. Bandara- 
naike.”!4 In addition to an interest-free loan of Rs.150 million which im- 
mediately followed this offer of friendship and solidarity, China offered 
five patrol boats as gifts to the Ceylon Navy in February 1972. Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike, in accepting the gift, echoed that “[the] sea has become sig- 
nificant in our growing relations as modern states particularly in the con- 
text of the changing Asian scene.”!5 Though this reference avoided the basic 
purpose of the gun boats, a local newspaper revealed that these vessels 
will be used for coastal surveillance especially in the stretch of sea in the 
south and east sections of the island.1® This comment, therefore, indirectly 
implied that Sri Lanka intended to strengthen its naval defense, presumably 
against alleged Indian expansionism. With the visit of Mrs. Bandaranaike 
to China in June 1972 relations between the two states reached a stage 
unprecedented in their history. The rousing reception which Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike was accorded indicates the importance the Chinese attached to 
her visit. The newspaper eulogies, the presentation of a baby elephant by 
her to Chinese children, and the audience with Chairman Mao were insig- 
nificant when compared with the aid, both project and financial, which she 
was able to extract from China. An agreement was signed for an interest- 
free loan of RS. 265 million, repayable in 20 years after an initial grace 
period of ten years. This loan is to finance agro-based industries under the 
five year plan. The same agreement also provided for an interest-free loan 
of Rs. 48 million repayable on the same terms to be used to finance an 
integrated textile mill. Another free exchange loan of nearly Rs. 30 million 
has been promised, and as Dr. N. M. Perera, the Minister of Finance, says 
“all this would help us to tide over some of our exchange difficulties at the 
present moment.”*7 The Finance Minister had in mind the failure to nego- 
tiate a loan from the IMF in May 1972. Three other areas—shipping, in- 
ternal fisheries, harbors and flood control programs—are to be aided by 
the Chinese. It is yet too early to assess the value and impact of Chinese 
economic assistance, but its political significance has been tremendous. The 
Marxist parties, including the Communist Party (Peking Wing), expressed 
elation at this development. But a warning came from J. R. Jayawardene, 
the leader of the UNP, who said that “Ceylon should not weaken her ties 
with India.”18 Significantly, there has not been much discussion of this 
new trend in the island’s foreign affairs. 

The world saw that Sri Lanka practiced an unusual type of nonalign- 
ment when it welcomed both the U.S. Pacific Fleet and the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet on “good will” visits. The renewal of bombing in North Vietnam by 
U.S. forces in April 1972 invoked no reaction from the Government. Amidst 


“Daily News, June 18, 1971. 

15See Nation, February 25, 1972. 

**See Weekend Sun, June 4, 1972. 

*? Nation, July 21, 1972. 

**See J. R. Jayawardene’s interview with the editor of the Daily News, in Daily News, 
July 22, 1972. 
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these vacillations—probably required as strategies—came the opportunity 
at the Georgetown (Guyana) Conference of the Foreign Ministers of Non- 
Aligned Nations at which Sri Lanka supported the decision of the Con- 
ference to admit the South Vienam Revolutionary Government and the 
Sihanouk Government-in-exile as full members. The main issue which con- 
cerned Sri Lanka at this Conference was the venue of the next nonaligned 
Conference which it wished to be held in Colombo. To its disappointment, 
Algeria was chosen as the venue, supported by both African and Arab 
States. Nepal and Singapore supported Sri Lanka’s claim, but others in 
Asia including India were silent on the issue. Mrs. Bandaranaike stated 
that “some countries with whom we had been closely associated since the 
earliest days of nonalignment had shown a disregard for principle in this 
case.”*9 The Georgetown controversy is certain to stimulate the Govern- 
ment to reappraise its nonalignment policy, especially the confused non- 
aligned identity which the country displayed in the last two years. 


FIivE YEAR PLAN AND THE ECONOMY 


The political changes in Sri Lanka did not conceal the state of the econ- 
omy, which has now been thoroughly investigated. In addition to both the 
IMF and the World Bank probes into the island’s economic crisis, the ILO 
Mission led by Professor Dudley Seers made a study which, in fact, formed 
“the first pilot study in Asia under the World Employment Programme.”?° 
The purpose of the Seers Mission was to prepare a long term strategy for 
achieving a high level of productive employment in Ceylon, and also to 
recommend measures to reduce the magnitude of the unemployment problem 

‘in the short-term, involving a review of programs of employment creation 
currently practiced in Ceylon. The Mission, accepting the fact that Sri 
Lanka had a dual economy, recognized the fundamental contrast between 
the rapid population increase and the slow growth of export earnings. The 
conclusion was that under such circumstances it was increasingly hard to 
sustain the expansion of social services—especially education, health and 
rice subsidies. This meant, in the absence of a sufficient structural trans- 
formation of the economy, the aggravation of the country’s twin problems 
—the shortage of foreign exchange and unemployment. This pronounce- 
ment relating to the need to revise Sri Lanka’s attitude to social welfare 
generated a discussion at all levels of Government, but was not given official 
recognition due to backbench pressure within the Government Parliamentary 
Group. The need to adopt a new strategy, however, has not been given up, 
and, in fact, it provided the guidelines in the preparation of the Five Year 
Plan, 1972-76. 

The Five Year Plan was presented with a view to “develop all branches 
of the economy at a rapid rate and according to a national plan in order 


19See PM’s Statement in the National State Assembly on September 5, 1972. 
2°TLO. Matching Employment Opportunities and Expectations—A Programme of 
Action for Ceylon. ILO, 1971, p. 3. 
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to lay the foundation for a further advance towards a socialist society.”?* 
The Plan also argued that a drastic change in economic policies has become 
necessary and stressed the need to break away from past policies. In placing 
the Plan before the people, the Prime Minister stated that “such policies 
have only created stagnation and frustration and led the country into a 
blind alley.”?? This, therefore, meant that new policies and new attitudes 
are necessary to lay the foundations for a better future. The worsening 
foreign exchange situation and the acute problem of unemployment de- 
manded an urgent reappraisal of the basic objectives and strategies of de- 
velopment. 


The Plan hopes to achieve the following objectives: 


1. A rate of growth in Gross National Product at 6% annually during 
the plan period 1972-76, and an increase in per capita real income 
from Rs. 910 per annum to Rs. 1,150 per annum in 1976; 


2. Provision of employment for 810,000 persons.? 


The second objective clearly indicates that the Plan is employment-oriented, 
and it is necessary to adopt this strategy in the context of a situation where 
nearly 12% of the country’s workforce are unemployed. The strategy for 
achieving this rate of growth includes raising the investment rate to about 
19% of GDP in 1976, achievement of a savings ratio of 17% of GDP, 
reducing the current account deficit of the balance of payments, reduction 
in the number of capital intensive programs, import substitution and export 
diversification, and the creation of more avenues for participation by the 
people. The achievement of the growth rate estimated in the Plan requires 
a high level of investment, and, therefore, the Plan involves a total invest- 
ment expenditure of Rs. 15,000 million. This means that the financing of 
the Plan becomes a crucial problem, particularly in the context of fluctuating 
export prices. ‘The Plan sees the need to “generate as much resources as 
possible from within the economy through an increased savings effort,” 
and calculates that the average rate of savings would rise from 12.5% to 
17% of the GDP. It is also estimated that roughly 26% of the increase in 
incomes during the Plan period need to be saved if the investment targets 
are to be realized. This, therefore, demands a substantial change in the 
country’s current preferences between consumption and savings, and a new 
orientation must enter into the expenditure policies of the Government. A 
number of attempts have been taken to restrain the purchasing power of the 
employed, such as compulsory savings, income ceilings and the increase 
in the Fixed Exchange Entitlement Certificate rate for non-essential goods. 
No move has been taken to curtail expenditure on social welfare. 

The island’s expanding sector of public corporations has been invited 


21 Ministry of aa and Employment. Five Year Plan, 1972-76. Colombo, 1971, p. 1. 
82Five Year Plan, p. 11. 
33Central Bank K, Report, 1971, p. 13. 
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to assist in the financing of the Plan through a total contribution of Rs. 927 
million. The performance of the Corporations has been very poor in the 
past several years, and it is very unrealistic to expect this sector to make 
such a contribution. The Annual Report of the Central Bank of Ceylon 
rightly pointed out that “the ability of the Corporations to produce the 
surpluses for investment envisaged in the Plan would depend on efficient 
management and the adoption of more realistic pricing policies than in the 
past.”24 The numerous deficiencies of this sector need to be systematically 
remedied if the Corporations are to play the vital role assigned them, and 
the question is whether this section could be properly organized for the 
implementation of the Plan. Nearly 76% of the total investment is expected 
from private savings, and this requires a complete reorientation of the 
present attitude of the public towards consumption and savings. Over the 
Plan period the private sector would be responsible for nearly 50% of 
the total investment. This means that the Plan, despite its commitment to 
the ideal of a socialist economy, places reliance on the active participation 
of the private sector. Though it has been emphasized in the Plan that private 
foreign investment would be welcomed, the view of the private sector was 
that no incentives have been provided to assist them in the implementation 
of the Plan. This, therefore, demanded a restatement of Government strategy 
on private foreign investment, and the new White Paper issued in July 1972 
provided more incentives to the private foreign investor. 


Yet another significant feature of the Plan is the realistic approach which 
it adopts in relation to implementation. In the past, the question of Plan im- 
plementation received little attention. According to the Plan, the district 
administration is to form the focal point of Plan implementation. The con- 
cept of “planning from below” has been accepted, and nearly 500 District 
Development Councils have been formed as a means to decentralize the work 
of plan formulation. The annual budget has been assigned a special function 
in the implementation of the Plan, and it is proposed in the future to fully 
integrate the budgets into the Plan.*® The Plan was to commence in 1972, 
but the 1971-72 budget did not coincide fully with the annual targets of the 
Plan. The abandonment of certain taxation proposals by the Minister of 
Finance created a crisis for both the budget and the Plan. The Government 
Parliamentary Group demanded the withdrawal of certain measures pro- 
posed in the budget because they were certain to generate mass dissatisfac- 
tion. Though it accrued a number of political advantages, the economic con- 
sequences were disastrous. It now appeared that less savings and less foreign 
exchange will be available for purposes of development, and above all, such 
changes will affect the implementation of the Plan adversely. In 1970-71, the 
gross capital expenditure allocation was Rs. 1,264 million but actual expend- 
iture was only Rs. 810 million, a 36% short-fall of the targets. The net capital 


*«Central Bank Report, 1971, p. 16. 
Budget Speech 1971-72, p. 33. 
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expenditure allocated in the 1972-73 budget is Rs. 1,401 million, which is 
about 30% higher than the allocation for 1971-72. This amount has been 
allocated with a view to increase investment in the public sector and also to 
align the budgetary targets with the aims of the Plan. 

In addition, the 1972-73 budget contains such measures as the payment of 
a minimum wage to employees in the public sector, an increase of Rs. 1 on 
a bushel of paddy under the GPS (Guaranteed Price Scheme), Business 
Turnover Tax rebate for exporters, a Tax Holiday for processing industries, 
and a plan to ensure minimum prices for tea, rubber and coconut products. 
These incentive measures, if properly managed, are certain to encourage 
more production. The Government, in presenting the budgetary proposals, 
declared its intention to bring about a number of structural changes. The 
establishment of the Import-Export Bank, the National Development Bank, 
and the amendment to the Inland Revenue Act are some of these proposed 
changes. Though the pressure of the masses against the shifting of further 
burdens on the poorer sections of the people prevented the Government from 
increasing the prices of essential food items, the measures adopted to bridge 
the budget deficit will inevitably increase the prices of a large range of 
goods. Consequently, there will be a sharp rise in the cost of living. The 
budget proposals, though seeking to bring about temporary solutions, do 
not attempt to alter the basic pattern of the economy. 

In the agricultural sector of the economy, a radical transformation has 
begun with the passage of the Land Reform Law No. 1 of 1972. The Five 
Year Plan, discussing the immediate need for a change in the framework of 
social relations, stated that the “most important source of privilege today 
lies in the ownership of land and property.” The Land Reform Law will 
impose a ceiling on the ownership of land and the Land Reform Commission 
will take over agricultural land owned by any person in excess of the ceiling. 
The maximum amount of agricultural land which may be owned by any 
person will be twenty five acres in the case of paddy land and fifty acres for 
other land. With the implementation of the Land Reform Law, the Govern- 
ment will own something like 400,000 acres which if distributed on the basis 
of economic holdings, will bring about a more equitable distribution of the 
country’s land resources. Nearly 5,500 landowners have declared that they 
own land above the stipulated ceiling, and the total acreage affected is a 
staggering 1.2 million acres. The realization that mere change in the pattern 
of ownership was inadequate perhaps led to the introduction of the Agricul- 
tural Productivity Bill which enjoins a standard of cultivation on all land 
throughout the country. Such advantages as the elimination of absentee 
landlordism, better utilization of land and emphasis on greater productivity 
are expected, and the concept that the private landlord has an inalienable 
right to do what he likes with the land “even to the point of leaving it com- 
pletely fallow and untouched has been thrown into the limbo of archaic anti- 
social ideas.”2° These two Acts, in the words of the Minister of Finance, 


2€See Budget Speech, 1972-73. 
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enthroned the modern concept that land inherently belongs to the society as 
a whole. Though this piece of legislation falls short of a socialist agrarian 
policy it represents a move in that direction. Above all, it is the most radical 
piece of agrarian legislation ever to be introduced in Sri Lanka. 

Though all that has been discussed in this essay focusses on the general 
trend of change and tension, there have been areas where similar tension 
was noted. The major political parties, perhaps because of the demand for a 
change in their thinking and a new kind of legitimacy, confronted problems, 
and this trend of crisis has not been settled. An integral aspect of the tension 
was the fate of the 1971 rebels, nearly 13,000 of whom have been released. Of 
the 3,000 rebels who are still under custody, 41 have been charged with 
leading the revolt and they now face a trial before the Criminal Justices Com- 
mission. The view of the Government, however, is that a threat to the security 
of the State is ever present, and has been strengthened by banditry, isolated 
incidents of terrorism, and rumors which say that “a second attempt” is in the 
offing. All this will interfere with the process of change; such interference is a 
luxury which Sri Lanka can hardly afford at this juncture. 


W. A. WISWA WARNAPALA is a Lecturer in Political Science at the University of 
Sri Lanka, Peradeniya. 





INDIA 1972: 
FISSURE IN THE FORTRESS 


/ Ramashray Roy 


y ith the beginning of the year 1972, Indian nationhood can in many 
senses be viewed as achieving maturity with its concomitant attributes of 
confidence, self-reliance and, to some extent, defiance. The birth of Bangla- 
desh, the humiliation and division of Pakistan, the consolidation of the dom- 
inance of the new Congress under the adroit leadership of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the continued advances recorded by the “Green Revolution,” a 
posture of defiance towards the U.S.—all these factors unmistakably point 
to the fact that Indian polity has taken long strides towards stability and 
progress. Also, the very same factors have contributed immensely to the 
people’s feelings of buoyancy, confidence, pride and faith in political leader- 
ship and political system. Incidentally, the year 1972 marks the twenty-fifth 
year of India’s democratic political system and symbolizes its maturity in 
grappling with the difficulties that a backward economy, traditional social 
structure, imbalance in the distribution of political power and a slothful 
bureaucratic structure create and sustain. 

The initial exuberance, however, declined considerably as the year 1972 
drew to a close. The occurrence of drought in various parts of the country 
has considerably slackened the pace of the green revolution—so much so 
that the country has to import foodgrains again. The radical changes in the 
Fifth Five Year Plan and the chronic scarcity of crucial resources for suc- 
cessfully implementing the plan targets indicate growing difficulties on the 
economic front. While the slogan of “Garibi Hatao” (Remove Poverty) still 
remains the hallmark of economic policy, the translation of political dom- 
inance into hard decisions remains only halfhearted. As a matter of fact, the 
recent organization elections have once again highlighted the structural at- 
tributes of a dominant party that operate as constraints on efficacious func- 
tioning of the Government. More importantly, the immense legitimacy that 
the new Congress-led regime at the center enjoyed at the beginning of the 
year and that helped consolidate its power is dwindling, as is evident from 
student unrest, the Assam riots and the Mulki agitation. 

This contrast raises the important question of what is in store for the 
political system in terms of its stability and performance capability. It is 
true that India has evinced an independent perspective on international 
politics even to the extent of antagonizing the U.S. In whatever way the 
vigor of this new perspective is given shape, it is essential that the consolida- 
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tion of national power, in terms of greater economic prosperity, better po- 
litical performance capability, and generation of sturdy legitimacy, pow 
apace in order to sustain the new foreign policy posture. 

The purpose of this paper is not to discuss in any great detail the various 
developments that have taken place in India in the year 1972, but to analyze 
some broad tendencies in order to come to some conclusions about several 
developmental characteristics of India as a political system. We review 
briefly three areas: the political scene, the economic scene and the foreign 
policy scene, with a view to identifying these broad tendencies. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


The successful termination of the Indo-Pak war immensely boosted the 
prestige of the ruling party in India and abroad. It also prepared the ground 
for the reemergence of the one-party dominance system in its full glory. The 
197] parliamentary elections had, more than a year ago, returned the new 
Congress to Parliament with a two-thirds majority indicating its immense 
popularity with the masses.1 This was, however, only a partial recovery of 
dominance. The delinking of the parliamentary elections from state assembly 
elections may have liberated the electoral outcome from the parochial influ- 
ences of the local and state political forces; however, it did not conclusively 
establish at the grassroots level the political domination of the new Congress. 
The success of the Indo-Pak war provided the ruling party with an oppor- 
tunity to do so and it did not hesitate. 

In March 1972, all the states except Kerala, Orissa, Tamilnadu and 
U.P. went to the polls to elect 2,722 members of legislative assemblies. 
Although the new Congress captured 71.36% of the assembly seats in the 16 
states where elections were held, it secured only 44.67% of the valid votes 
polled. This again reflects the basic weakness of the opposition parties— 
their proliferation and the localized nature of voter support that produces 
an imbalance between votes polled and seats won. In all the traditional 
strongholds of the Congress Party, that is, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Orissa, the new Congress has consistently increased its 
share of both votes polled and seats won. In these states, its share of votes 
range from 50% to 56% and of seats from 96% to 83%. In contrast, in the 
nine states where the dominance of the Congress Party was seriously chal- 
lenged, there is a great variation in votes polled and seats won. For example, 
in Bihar, the new Congress could poll only 34.12% of popular votes and win 
only 167 of 318 seats. Similarly, in Haryana, its increment in seats won is 
only 4% and in votes polled only about 5%. 

In addition to this uneven accrual of Congress strength in these states, 


*In terms of popular votes received, the content of this statement can be challenged 
since the new Congress was able to muster only a little over 40% of valid votes polled. 
Also, the 1971 parliamentary election verdict can be said to be as much a result of adroit 
political leadership evinced by Mrs. Gandhi as the political blunderings of the opposi- 
tion parties reflected in their failure to work out coalition ministries and exploit political 
situations arising out of increasing Congress debility. 
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another factor of great importance is the considerable political strength that 
various opposition parties have been able to retain despite heavy odds. In 
Bihar, for example, the old Congress, the Jan Sangh and the socialist parties 
have claimed 14%, 12%, 24.6% of votes and 9.4%, 8.2% and 10.4% of 
seats respectively. In West Bengal, where the new Congress captured 216 
seats, the CPI(M) polled 27.6% of votes. Even in Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan, where the new Congress has staged a remarkable comeback, the 
opposition parties retain a substantial voter support even though this is not 
reflected in the number of seats won. In Rajasthan, for example, the Jan 
Sangh and the Swatantra Party polled about 12% of votes each; in Madhya 
Pradesh, the Jan Sangh polled about 29% of popular votes. All this goes 
to show that in spite of the adverse relationship between votes polled and 
seats won, the opposition parties have not been entirely wiped off the political 
map in the states where the Congress had increasingly registered dwindling 
political fortunes. . 

Yet another interesting feature is revealed by the fact that both small and 
regional parties as well as non-party candidates showed no decline between 
1962 and 1972 either in the number of seats they won or the proportion of 
votes they polled. For example, such parties had captured 134 seats in 1962 
and they won exactly the same number in 1972. However, in terms of votes 
polled, they increased their share in 1972 by about 3.6% over 7.43% in 
1962. Similarly, the independent candidates captured 219 seats in 1972 as 
against 212 seats in 1962 and polled 20.2% of votes in 1972 against 15.75% 
in 1962. 

The massive popular support given to the new Congress in all the states 
where elections were held in March 1972 does demonstrate that the country 
has once again returned to the fold of a one-party dominance system. How- 
ever, there are certain indications of fissures in the fortress. It is of interest 
to note in this regard that the new Congress has assiduously been trying to 
forge a new direction by emphasizing ideological purity and uniformity 
where ideological diversity has been a hallmark of a dominant party func- 
tioning in an open polity. Similarly, it has so far been operating on the prin- 
ciple of centralization of command where “balkanization” of power provides 
the basic operative principle of a dominant party. And, lastly, it has in its 
organizational structures been trying to inject an element of a cadre party 
as against a mass party. 

Given these basic objectives, the question is to what extent the new Con- 
gress can succeed in building a unified and articulated organization capable 
not only of successfully converting popular support into effective electoral 
victory but also of transforming electoral victory into viable system perfor- 
mance. If such a transformation remains unrealized, what is in store for the 
new Congress as a dominant party? 

It is too early to say anything conclusive in answer to these questions. 
However, there are some pointers indicating an increasing difficulty encoun- 
tered by the high command in giving a new shape to the party. As is well 
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known, the discontent articulated by the “Young Turks” provided the crest 
on which the new Congress rode to success. It was therefore natural that the 
new Congress would reflect a left-of-center political ideology and translate 
this into concrete action programs. The nationalization of banks, the impo- 
sition of ceilings on land holdings, etc., are some of the examples of this left 
orientation. However, with the passage of time, the Young Turks in the party 
became more vocal in criticizing the party leadership for its softness towards 
vested interests. For instance, two of the young Turks, Krishna Kant and 
Chandra Shekhar, charged on November 14, 1972 in the Rajya Sabha, that 
the Government was not implementing the anti-monopoly legislation effec- 
tively.? They specifically drew attention to the reported statement of the West 
Bengal Chief Minister that bigger business houses should be permitted to 
expand in industrially backward areas. 

Again, in December 1972 Krishna Kant addressed a letter to the Congress 
President in which he demanded an appraisal of the Party’s performance 
during the last three years since neither the center nor the states have taken 
any action to implement most of the points contained in the economic reso- 
lution passed in the Bombay session in 1969. The growing “left” discontent 
was all the more apparent when, in the Subjects Committee meeting of the 
AICC at Calcutta, various delegates flayed the leadership for failure to carry 
out party policies. The discontent of the Young Turks was epitomized in 
the determination of Chandra Shekhar, a Young Turk leader, to contest for 
one of the elective posts of the Working Committee. Recognizing his deter- 
mination not to stand down and also the fact that he would win in spite of 
the opposition of the leadership, he was included in the official list and 
elected. 

While the left elements in the party are becoming quite restive and vocal, 
the leadership has thought it appropriate to provide an ideological counter- 
poise to the Socialist Forum by encouraging the formation of a Nehru Forum. 
That this is indicative of fissures in the ideological rampart of the party is 
quite clear. This can be furthered corroborated by the worsening relationship 
between the Socialist Forum and the party leadership in Gujarat. In Novem- 
ber, the executive of the Forum decided to appoint a separate enquiry com- 
mittee to probe into the charges of corruption in the purchase of cotton 
stocks from the farmers by the Cotton Corporation of India. The Op- 
position parties had previously implicated the Agriculture Minister, Mr. 
Ratubhai Adani, in these allegations. This was followed by a strong attack 
on the Forum leadership not only by two ministers, themselves members of 
the Socialist Forum, but also by the Gujarat Chief Minister with an implied 
threat that those Forum members who hold ministerial positions might have 


*Times of India, November 15, 1972. 

*For details, see Times of India, December 25, 1972. The internal discontent expressed 
by the Young Turks is matched externally by the growing alienation of the CPI from 
the new Congress. 
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to leave the ministry if the present aggressive posture of the Forum con- 
tinued. 

The second trend relates to a deliberate reversal of the tendency towards 
diversity of command centers by imposing on the party structure the phe- 
nomenon of centralization of command. This is indicated by several factors. 
In the first place, it should be remembered that the 1972 elections have 
brought to the fore a new generation of politicians and a crop of new chief 
ministers. It is estimated that about 40% of the elected MLAs are freshmen 
and very young. Similarly, except in a few states, most of the states have new 
and young chief ministers. Add to that the fact that, up until very recently, 
no state had a duly constituted party organization. All this goes to show that 
in addition to the changing power base, the new emerging state leadership, 
apart from being handpicked by the central leadership, has yet to consolidate 
their power base and develop a structure to sustain their newly acquired 
power. This means that they have to rely greatly on the central leadership not 
only for guidance but also for support. 

In the second place, in addition to the relatively weak power position of 
the state leadership, the state cabinets have in many cases been placed under 
a kind of “super-cabinet,” called consultative committees. These consultative 
committees function both as advisory bodies and as watchdogs to see that 
the state governments do not deviate from the policies and political postures 
adopted by the central leadership. 

All these factors have created a situation where, without any change in the 
constitutional balance of authority between the center and the states, more 
and more important decisions concerning state affairs are being taken by the 
central leadership. This phenomenon of centralization of command is, how- 
ever, bound to be resisted more and more by state leadership as and when 
it consolidates its power and finds its own policy and power perspectives com- 
ing sharply into conflict with that of the central leadership. As a matter of 
fact, the agitation in Andhra Pradesh over the Mulki Rules has brought to 
the fore the conflict between the centralizing and decentralizing tendencies. 

The third tendency relates to a conscious effort by the party leadership to 
change the nature of the party organization from a mass party to a cadre 
party. The split in the party in 1969 left the organization in shambles and 
it had to be built from scratch in many states. However, if the party is to be 
an effective instrument for carrying out the government policies that promise 
to insure economic prosperity and social justice, the party organization has 
to be tightened up and infused with a sense of purpose and determination. 
This means that the multiple career perspectives that members bring with 
them have to be deliberately devalued and in their place single-minded pur- 
suit of party policies and programs has to be made the cornerstone of the 
party organization. It also means that instead of opening the gates of the 
party to everyone, entry into the party is to be restricted to the dedicated, 


‘See Hindustan Times, November 19, 1972. 
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loyal and committed workers who can prove faithful servants of the party 
in realizing its goals. 

Given this objective of building the party on the strength of well-selected 
cadres, the recent experience of the new Congress demonstrates the difficulty 
of transforming a dominant party into a cadre party. The organizational 
elections completed recently symbolize the reassertion of the characteristics 
of a mass party. In order to capture and control party organizations at vari- 
ous levels, competing factions had to recruit more and more members to 
insure victory at the party polls. This had led in many cases to bogus mem- 
bership® and rigged elections. Although organizational elections have been 
completed in all the states, the manifestation of the sub-coalitional structure 
indicated by acrimonious contests in many places is bound to increase as 
diverse socio-economic interests realize increasingly the potentiality of the 
party to protect and/or further their interests. 

While it is doubtful that these deliberate attempts to reverse certain ten- 
dencies will be successful, there have been indications of growing difficulties 
that the Congress leadership faces and will increasingly face. The defeat of 
the Congress candidate in the Ahmedabad parliamentary bye-election in 
October 1972 indicated a slump in the Congress popularity. Similarly 
the intra-party revolt in Orissa on the eve of the assembly bye-election in 
which the Orissa Chief Minister, Mrs. N. Satpathy, was a candidate indicated 
that not all was well with party affairs in Orissa. Although Mrs. Satpathy 
won handsomely and, as a consequence, retained her chief ministerial po- 
sition, the implications of that revolt are still to be manifested. 

Still more disquieting have been the Assam language riots, student unrest 
over a large part of the country, and the still raging Mulki agitation in Andhra 
Pradesh. Without going into any detail of either the Assam language riots 
or student unrest, we will concentrate on the Mulki Rules agitation. The 
roots of the Mulki Rules go as far back as 1918. The then Nizam of Hyder- 
abad issued a Firman in order to protect the interests of native hyderabadis 
against migrating Muslims from Bihar and U.P. who occupied higher posts 
in the Nizam government; this produced great resentment among the natives. 
According to this Firman, all government services were reserved for those 
who were born in Hyderabad State or had lived there for fifteen years. At the 
time of linguistic reorganization of states in 1956 when the former princely 
state of Hyderabad was merged in Andhra Pradesh, the leaders of Telengana 
and Andhra Pradesh agreed to provide for concessions to people of Telengana 
for some time in respect to public services. The “gentlemen’s agreement” en- 
visaged that appointment up to the district level should be grouped in two 
classes—one for Telengana and the other for the rest of the Andhra Pradesh. 
A. ratio of two to one was to be observed in the recruitments to offices and 


"For example, there have been persistent reports of bogus membership in West Bengal, 
Bihar, U.P., M.P. and Gujarat. 

For example, one member of the Working Committee from Bihar resigned in protest 
against irregularities in party elections in Bihar. 
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departments of statewide character. In the Telengana area, all the posts com- 
ing under the category of non-gazetted rank were to be reserved for people of 
Telengana. These provisions, in a modified form, were incorporated into the 
Public Employment Act passed by Parliament in 1957; this act took effect 
in March 1959. 

The Act operated for ten years. But then in 1969 a Supreme Court decision 
upset the apple-cart and a violent agitation spread throughout Telengana. 
One non-gazetted employee, a victim of this “gentlemen’s agreement,” chal- 
lenged the Act on the ground that the scheme of reservation and regional 
preference within state boundaries was contrary to the constitutional pro- 
vision regarding equality of opportunity. While the Andhra High Court 
upheld this argument in February 1969, an appeal to the Full Bench reversed 
this decision. However, on appeal, the Supreme Court quashed, in March 
1969, the decision of the Full Bench. This touched off a bigger and more 
violent upsurge in Telengana obliging the central Congress leadership as well 
as the government to intervene. 

A political solution to the problem envisaging the replacement of the then 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister by one from the Telengana region and other 
adjustments in the top structure was rejected by Brahmananda Reddy. How- 
ever, with the establishment of a Telengana regional committee with special 
powers and expanded employment opportunities for the people of Telengana, 
the agitation calmed down. Also in September 1971, Brahmananda Reddy 
took leave of the Chief ministership and appointed P. B. Narsimha Rao 
from Telengana as his successor. This reassured the leaders of the Telengana 
Praja Samiti of a fair political deal. The Praja Samiti dissolved itself and 
merged with the Congress Party. 

In the meantime, the Andhra High Court ruled that although the Public 
Employment Act’s domicile requirements were invalid, the Mulki Rules of 
1918 should be deemed to be in force. The High Court, on an appeal to the 
Full Bench, changed its former ruling in February 1972, holding that the 
Mulki Rules lapsed when the old Heyderabad state ceased to exist in 1956. 
This prompted a further reference to the Supreme Court which, in a judgment 
delivered in October 1972, sanctioned the continuance of the Mulki Rules. 
This again touched off violent agitation in Andhra Pradesh, this time An- 
drahis raising the demand of bifurcating the State. All efforts to find a po- 
litical solution having failed, the Prime Minister announced in the Parliament 
on November 27, 1972, a five-point formula to end the deadlock. According 
to the formula, safeguards.for the people of Telengana in recruitment to the 
state administration will continue in the twin cities of Hyderabad and Se- 
cunderabad until the end of 1977 and in the rest of the region until the end 
of 1980.7 

This, however, evoked only a mixed reaction, on the one hand, and the 


"Subsequently, the formula was passed into a legislative measure by both Houses of 
the Parliament in the third week of December 1972: 
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hardening of attitudes on the part of some Andhra leaders on the other, who 
now openly demanded the division of the state. In support of this demand, 
nine Andhra Pradesh ministers resigned from the State Cabinet and a group 
consisting of Congress legislators, chairmen of Zila Parishads, presidents 
of Panchayat Samitis and prominent Congress leaders from the Andhra 
region, meeting in Vijayawada on December 17, 1972, unanimously de- 
manded a separate state for the Andhra region.® 


While the political stalemate continued and violence maintained a varied 
pace, the central leadership became convinced of inept handling by the An- 
dhra Pradesh Chief Minister of law and order as well as the political situa- 
tion in the state. It slowly came to the conclusion that the situation could be 
retrieved if the President’s Rule was imposed. Preparatory to this, the ad hoc 
Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee was dissolved and a high power orga- 
nizational committee was appointed in its place. By the time of this writing, 
this committee met once and ‘recommended the imposition of President’s 
Rule. Also, the government headed by Narsimha has resigned and President’s 
Rule has been imposed. 


While the discussion above highlights some of the difficulties encountered 
by the ruling dominant party both in its organizational aspect and its role as 
a ruling party, the recent split in the DMK again demonstrates some of the 
structural properties of a party that faces insignificant opposition. These 
structural properties are the causes of both the strength and the weakness of 
a dominant party. The rift in the structure, i.e., the founding of the Anna 
DMK in Tamilnadu, was occasioned by the suspension of M. G. Ramachan- 
dran, the Treasurer of the DMK, ostensibly for his anti-party activities. This 
started a wave of protest by party rank-and-file with its repercussions on the 
legislative assembly in the form of dramatic adjournment of the assembly, 
its prorogation by the Governor, and a vote of no confidence in the speaker. 
However, the DMK is split although the DMK government stays in power. 
And yet it is bound to have wider repercussions for the organizational via- 
bility of the DMK since the widely held belief of corruption in the ranks of 
party leadership is certain to affect its legitimacy. 


THE Economic SITUATION 


Few will doubt that the economic situation has been deteriorating. Eco- 
nomic stagnation is evident from the fact that the growth rate of the real 
national income has markedly decelerated. As against the 5.5% rise envis- 
aged in the Fourth Plan, the increase was 5.3% in the first year, 4.7% in the 
second year and less than 4% in 1971-72. According to the World Bank 
Atlas on Growth Rates and Population, India takes the 102nd place in terms 
of per capita income among the 122 countries listed with a per capita income 
of only Rs. 825 and an annual average growth rate of 1.2% in the sixties. 


Times of India, December 18, 1972. 
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The economy is badly caught in the vicious circle of stagnant production, 
growing unemployment, soaring prices and labor unrest. The performance 
of the industrial sector, especially state-owned undertakings, has con- 
tinued to be disappointing. With overall growth averaging only 4.7% during 
the first three years against the planned target of 8 to 10%, the shortfalls 
have been more pronounced in the case of capital goods and basic and 
intermediate goods industry. All this has come about because the pattern 
and magnitude of investment envisaged in the Fourth Plan have not ma- 
terialized. In regard to agricultural production the trend is not dissimilar. 
Agricultural production, which has risen at an average rate of 7% in the 
preceding two years showed a much smaller rise in 1971-72. The outlook 
for 1972-73 appears to be much worse as kariff crops have been badly dam- 
aged by the failure of the southwest monsoon. The continued drought in the 
eastern and the western parts of the country is sure to have an adverse effect 
on rabi crops. The situation is so bad that the buffer stock of over nine mil- 
lion tons has already been reduced to five million tons and the Government 
has decided to import foodgrains again to replenish the dwindling stocks. In 
the meantime, prices are spiralling, shown by the fact that the wholesale 
price index recorded a steep rise of over 10% during the 12 months ending 
October 14, 1972. Along with this depressing picture of the economy, un- 
employment among the educated is on the increase. Against this background 
of a stagnating economic situation, the discussions on the formulation of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan assume special importance. 

The two basic objectives of social justice and economic self-reliance are 
said to characterize the Fifth Five Year Plan frame. While the emphasis on 
social justice is in accord with the slogan of “Garibi Hatao,” the insistence on 
economic self-reliance speaks of the determination to reduce the degree of 
reliance on external aid, especially that from the U.S., in order to avoid the 
possibility of its being used as a political leverage in the realm of foreign 
policy. The combination of these objectives, however, reveals certain shifts 
in emphasis as a consequence of the resumption of the planning portfolio by 
D. P. Dhar, in itself a reflection of dissatisfaction with the formulation of 
a plan drame by the former Planning Minister, C. Subramaniam. 

The Planning Commission’s first working paper on the Fifth Plan pro- 
posed to initiate an ambitious program of removing poverty by earmarking a 
huge sum of Rs. 10,500 crores out of a total public sector investment of Rs. 
33,000 crores envisaged during 1974-79. This huge expenditure was to be 
applied to minimum needs programs in the areas of education, housing, 
drinking water, electricity and health facilities for people in economically 
backward areas. As Subramaniam observed: 


In elaborating our strategy of development in earlier plan documents, 
we seem to have assumed that a fast growth rate of national income will 
by itself create more and fuller employment and produce higher living 
standards for the poor. We also seem to have assumed that, for reduc- 
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tion of disparities in income and wealth, the scope of redistributive 
policies is severely limited.® 


The working paper, therefore, laid stress on the redistributive aspect of the 
economy. Further, it gave the highest priority to agriculture and production 
of goods for mass consumption. 

In contrast, the new plan approach, formulated under the leadership of 
D. P. Dhar, does not seem to assign that much importance to redistribu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi went to the 
extent of saying that “there was nothing wrong with our earlier plans and 
policies. What had happened was that goods and services intended for the 
poor and the backward did not always reach them.”?° This meant, in effect, 
a blanket affirmation of the objectives of previous plans as well as an asser- 
tion that the component of social justice was never absent from them. It also 
obliquely meant the affirmation of the emphasis on an increasing growth 
rate as an instrument of creating ample job opportunities leading to better 
standards of living for the poor. It is in this context that the stand taken by 
D. P. Dhar that “growth and reduction in inequality are both indispensable 
to a successful attack on mass poverty” and the underplaying of the role of 
redistribution can be understood. 

The new plan frame aims at an annual growth rate of 5.5% in the econ- 
omy during the Fifth Plan period (1974-79). Implicit in this are five assump- 
tions which must be fulfilled in order to achieve this target. First, it is as- 
sumed that deficit financing would be kept to a minimum in order to avoid 
an inflationary bias in plan financing. Second, the accomplishment of the 
targeted growth rate requires that the mining and manufacturing sector grow 
at 8-9% a year as against the average of 5% growth rate during the last two 
years of the Fourth Plan. Third, it is assumed that the net concessional aid 
will be eliminated by 1978-79 and that the gross foreign aid will be reduced to 
the level of debt servicing charges comprising both interest and amortization 
payments. Also, in order to fill the resource gap, an adequate effort for re- 
source mobilization must be made. And, lastly, the plan outlay should include 
the gross capital formation of the entire economy as well as current devel- 
opment outlays in the public sector. 

Given the basic objective of an annual growth rate of 5.5% and the work- 
ing assumptions underlying it, the plan frame envisages a total investment of 
Rs. 51,165 crores. Out of this as much as Rs. 5,850 crores will be spent on 
financing current development outlays in the public sector. Of the balance of 
Rs. 45,315 crores, the investment in the public sector will amount to Rs. 
29,745 crores and that in the private sector to Rs. 15,570 crores—a ratio of 
' 65.6 to 34.4 as against 60 to 40 in the current plan. It is noteworthy that the 
total outlay of Rs. 10,000 crores earmarked in the earlier working paper in 
' respect of programs for the poor has been reduced to about Rs. 3,600 crores. 


ie in Capital, LLXTX, November 2, 1972, p. 729. 
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Explaining this reduction, the Planning Minister observed that programs 
not included in the special plan for the poor would be integrated with the 
plan programs under various heads. 

If, according to all indications, the component of social justice has been 
watered down, the component of self-reliance has been heightened. It is 
reflected not only in the emphasis on reducing net foreign aid but also in an 
attempt to promote programs such as consolidation of self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains, increase in the production of cotton and oilseeds, and stepping 
up the output of steel, non-ferrous metals, fertilizers, crude oil, petroleum 
products, engineering ancillaries and basic chemicals. Other facets of self- 
reliance are understandably import substitution and export promotion. 

One of the aspects of social justice relates, in addition to benefiting those 
who fall below the subsistence level, to reducing the inequalities that prevail 
between regions. Keeping these considerations in mind, the plan frame con- 
templates to initiate an extended program of social welfare, maintain an 
equitable balance among prices, wages and incomes, and undertake institu- 
tional, fiscal and other measures for the reduction of social, economic and 
regional inequalities. Since the overall target of a growth rate of 5.5% per 
annum cannot by itself significantly raise the consumption levels of the 
poorer sections, it is proposed that special provision be made in the Plan to 
enable the lowest 30% of the population to attain a “more satisfactory level 
of living.” The hope has, in this regard, been expressed by the Planning 
Minister that people in this category would be assured of an income of Rs. 
20 per month at 1960-61 prices, At current prices, it would be almost double 
that. 

Whether these intentions and objectives are fully realized depends upon 
several factors. In the first place, there is the question of how much resources 
can be mobilized internally. If internally mobilized resources fall short of the 
requirement, how is this resource gap to be filled? Due to inflation and other 
factors, the total outlay of Rs. 51,165 crores is expected to rise by Rs. 3,000 
or 4,000 crores in order to achieve the targets. In other words, the gross 
outlay will be about Rs. 55,000 crores. The Planning Commission document 
estimates the revenue receipts of the center during the Fifth Plan at the 
1972-73 rates of taxation to be about Rs. 58,000 crores. Of this, the estimates 
of non-plan revenue expenditure of the center during this period comes to 
about Rs, 22,434. Thus a deficit of about 20,000 crores has to be met either 
by raising various taxes or imposing new taxes or through foreign aid. In 
so far as the raising and imposition of taxes is concerned, there is the wide- 
spread feeling in the country that it is politically unsafe either to raise the 
existing taxes or to impose new taxes. In this connection it can be mentioned 
that the Raj Committee,!! appointed by the Central Government to go into the 
question of the feasibility of imposing an agricultural tax, has recommended 
that the proposed agricultural holdings tax be supplemented with a tax on 


“The Raj Committee Report was released on November 2, 1972. 
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agricultural property and a tax on capital gains arising out of transactions 
in-such property. However, such a tax would, according to Raj Committee 
estimates, yield only between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 crores a year.’ 


The difficulties in internal mobilization of resources must, then, be offset 
by securing foreign aid. However, the insistence on self-reliance goes against 
securing a large amount of foreign aid. 


Further, the suspension of economic assistance by the U.S. and the con- 
tinuing indifferent relations between India and the U.S. forecloses the main 
source of foreign aid. In the meantime, negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
Britain, Japan, Sweden, Iraq, Algeria and Hungary are going on to deter- 
mine the magnitude of foreign assistance that may be available. 


In the second place, in addition to the problem of resource mobilization, 
there is also the question of how effectively the administrative as well as the 
political decision-making structure can be mobilized and geared to (a) make 
hard political decisions that answer the needs of the society; (b) check in- 
flationary tendencies that eat up resources; and (c) maintain a better per- 
formance record in terms of optimal utilization of available resources for 
realizing targetted objectives. 

The planners recognize the necessity of checking inflation, reducing non- 
developmental outlays, checking rises in wages, raising labor productivity, 
etc. Given the desirability of these objectives, the important question is how 
these measures can be carried out successfully. The remarkable resilience 
displayed by the economy in meeting the challenge posed by the influx 
of over nine million refugees and the consequent conflict with Pakistan in- 
volving considerable strain on the country’s resources, it is now recognized, 
reflected more the nation’s determination to face an emergency than the 
inherent strength of the economy. It is thus an open question whether the 
targets laid down in the Plan paper can be successfully realized. 


Forericn Poticy PERSPECTIVE 


The significance of the 14-day war with Pakistan in December 197] lies 
in a set of three interrelated factors. In the first place, a decisive military 
victory over Pakistan was essential not only to demonstrate internally that 
the Government was capable of defending national integrity but also to show 
to the world at large that India can no longer be treated as a weak political 
entity. In the second place, it symbolizes a gradual culmination of a process 
that underlies a growing dissatisfaction with the power game of international 
politics which underplays the developmental needs of the developing coun- 
tries. As extensions of this, a more pronounced inward look and a perspective 
that assigns more importance to international relations nearer home become 
the twin characteristics of a new foreign policy posture. And, lastly, as a 
corollary to these two factors, there is also evident an assertion of indepen- 


‘For a discussion of practical and political difficulties in imposing such taxes, see 
Ashok Thapar, “Taxing the Farmer,” Times of India, November 8, 1972, p. 6. ` 
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dence in formulating and conducting foreign policy in order to eliminate the 
possibility of political subservience due to reliance on foreign aid as an 
instrument of economic development. 

Thus three elements—self-reliance, independence and inward look— char- 
acterize the recent Indian foreign policy postures. The December war, there- 
fore, symbolizes at once a resurgence of national self-respect, a changed 
political situation in the South Asian sub-continent, and an assertion of 
independence in the conduct of foreign policy. Given these symbolic achieve- 
ments, the immediate problem for India was to consolidate the gains of the 
December war and to reshape, if possible, its relationship with the now trun- 
cated Pakistan. However, three factors enter into the reshaping of the Indo- 
Pakistan relationship. First, the old problem of Kashmir still remains alive. 
Second, the conversion of a ceasefire into stable peace, particularly in the 
western sector, had to be achieved. And, thirdly, the birth of a new nation,’ 
Bangladesh, is a new factor that has complicated a rapid return to normalcy 
in the sub-continent. Not only is there the question of the recognition of 
Bangladesh by Pakistan but there is also the question of approximately 
90,000 Pakistani prisoners of war whose release, as Bangladesh insists, 
must bé dependent on recognition. 

While there has been some progress towards normalization of relations 
between India and Pakistan, the third factor still remains to be resolved. 
One noteworthy step towards normalization was the Simla Agreement? 
which paved the way for delineation of the boundary between India and 
Pakistan affected by the 14-day war. According to this Agreement, both India 
and Pakistan agreed to “... put an end to the conflict and confrontation” and 
“ _.. work for the promotion of friendly and harmonious relationship and 
the establishment of durable peace in the sub-continent. . . .” Further, while 
it was declared that “the principles and purposes of the Charter of the U.N. 
shall govern the relationship between the two countries,” both the countries 
agreed “. . . to settle their differences by peaceful means through bilateral 
negotiations or any other peaceful means mutually agreed upon. .. .” Also 
noteworthy was their declaration that “pending the final settlement of any of 
the problems between the two countries, neither side shall unilaterally alter 
the situation and both shall prevent the organization, assistance or encourage- 
ment of any act detrimental to the maintenance of peaceful and harmonious 
relations.” 

In order to normalize relations progressively between the two countries, 
it was agreed to take steps to resume communications, travel, trade and 
economic cooperation and to promote exchange in the fields of science and 
culture. A more significant clause of immediate relevance pertained to the 
situation arising out of the 14-day war. It was decided that while the forces 
of both countries should be withdrawn to their sides of the international 
border, in Jammu and Kashmir “the line of control resulting from the cease- 


**The Simla Agreement was signed on July 3, 1972. 
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fire of December 17, 1971 shall be respected by both sides without prejudice 
to the recognized position of either side.” It was also stipulated that the 
withdrawal of forces would commence when the Simla Agreement goes into 
effect. The two countries also agreed that their respective heads would meet 
in the future to resolve other differences. 

With the emphasis on bilateral talks as well as on the imperative of nor- 
malizing the relationship between the two countries, the delineation of the 
boundary started a tortuous journey. The Pakistani posture has, all through 
the delineation process, vacillated between the imperatives of establishing 
good relations with India, on the one hand, and a continuing distrust of 
India, on the other. This is reflected by the conflict over delineation of the 
line of control in Jammu and Kashmir. When a deadlock over delineation 
developed, India offered to go ahead with withdrawals, leaving the dispute 
over Thatuchak, a three square kilometer stretch of land south of Chhamb, 
to be settled later, but Pakistan turned down this offer. However, a good 
deal of patience and a strong determination to normalize relations on the 
part of India overcame the obstacles and finally, by the second week of 
December 1972, the line of control in Jammu and Kashmir was delineated. 
By the end of December, the forces of both the countries were pulled back 
and captured territories vacated. With this, the first great obstacle to nor- 
malization was removed. 

And yet, rapid progress in bringing about stability in the sub-continent 
remains a remote possibility. The insistence of Z. A. Bhutto that recognition 
‘of Bangladesh must follow a meeting between himself and Mujibur Rahman 
‘is well matched by a similar insistence on the part of Mujibur Rahman that 
recognition must precede any discussion between Bangladesh and Pakistan. 
In the meantime, the fate of the prisoners of war still hangs in balance. 
Unless this knotty problem is solved, there seems no great prospect of any 
further advance towards stability and good relations. The meeting of heads 
of states for sorting out various problems is talked about but no tangible 
progress has been made in this direction. 

While the way for normalization of the relationship with Pakistan has 
been paved, India’s relation with the U.S. still remains to be improved. 
There have been gestures on both sides indicating a desire to improve rela- 
tions, but no concrete action has been taken on either side to translate this 
desire into reality. 


AN OVERVIEW 


We have in the preceding pages reviewed briefly some of the developments 
‘that have taken place in India during the year 1972. While economic devel- 
‘opment remains by far the greatest preoccupation of the Indian. people, it 
is reassuring that political stability and minimum involvement in the inter- 
national game of power, the conditions necessary for assuring proper atten- 
‘tion to realizing developmental goals, are present. The dominance of the 
new Congress is virtually unchallenged; therefore, continuity and stability 
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of the political regime is no longer in danger of evaporating, Also, the trun- 
cation of Pakistan and its continued economic trouble removes any threat of 
immediate hostility that would be an economic burden. However, the prob- 
lems of mobilizing resources for fulfilling planned targets, streamlining the 
administrative machinery for expeditious implementation of policies and 
programs, and preventing the structural constraints of the dominant party 
from fouling up the political management are some of the problems that the 
nation faces. 

While the problem of resource mobilization is real, the emphasis on self- 
reliance assumes the political regime will continue to enjoy undiminished 
legitimacy in taking and carrying out measures that, even if they are politi- 
cally not popular, promise to facilitate rapid economic progress. This again 
is dependent on the extent to which the ruling party succeeds in maintaining 
an extremely cohesive party structure that will be an efficient instrument for 
carrying out party policies and programs. In the last analysis, this depends 
on forging a perfect balance between individual perspectives and organiza- 
tional objectives—a balance that promotes the achievement of organizational 
objectives but at the same time accommodates differing individual and sec- 
tional perspectives. 

It is true that the party leadership is deliberately trying to suppress all 
those structural properties that prove debilitating for the effective function- 
ing of the party. However, the phenomenon of centralization of command 
succeeds only in a situation where the party organization is strong enough 
to play a meaningful role in articulating and aggregating interests and 
shaping the broad contours of politics through bargaining and accommoda- 
tion. The centralization of command without creating a viable party orga- 
nization is bound to produce the opposite tendency of “balkanization” of 
power relations which may keep the party high command excessively busy 
in housekeeping functions. There are already signs indicating fissures in the 
fortress. The question is how far the high command will succeed in prevent- 
ing these fissures from expanding. Given the present leadership, which is 
quite capable of handling political difficulties effectively, what is needed is 
the strengthening of the party organization. It is yet early to say what form 
the party organization will take. 





RAMASHRAY ROY is Director of Research at the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research and a staff member of the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, New 
Delhi. 
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MONGOLIA: 
TROUBLED SATELLITE 


/ William Heaton* 


Ja as an earth satellite becomes endangered when it draws too near the 
earth, during 1972 Mongolia felt some adverse consequences of its close re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union. The USSR experienced some of its worst 
economic difficulties in recent history, particularly in agricultural produc- 
tion; the effects of this crisis also clouded Mongolia’s political and economic 
affairs. The auspiciousness with which Mongolia’s fifth Five-Year-Plan was 
finalized and launched during 1971 was dampened by the events of 1972.1 


Economic AFFAIRS 


Mongolia is a supplier of meat, leather and other raw materials to the 
Soviet Union. In a year of food scarcity in the USSR, pressure was put on 
Ulan Bator to fulfill meat supply quotas. In past years, the Soviet Union has 
been lenient when Mongolia has had insufficient supplies to meet quotas, but 
more recently the Mongols have been expected to make good on the quotas. 
This has caused some disruption in livestock production, the basis of Mon- 
golia’s economy. In 1965 Mongolia possessed 23.8 million head of livestock, 
but, because of disastrous natural calamities, this had declined to 22.5 million 
head in 1970. The current Five-Year-Plan calls for this to be increased to 25 
million head by 1975, a total of 11% but whether this figure can be achieved 
will depend on whether the Mongols are able to avoid dipping into breeding 
stock to fulfill meat quotas for the Soviet Union. In mid-1972 the government 
claimed that livestock production goals were being achieved, that the number 
of new young livestock was 7.9 million head—an increase of 10% over the 
previous year; however, the effects of Soviet meat demands are most likely 
offsetting these gains. 

In an effort to concentrate more resources in the livestock industry, during 
the fifth Five-Year-Plan Mongolia will place fully 35% of all capital invest- 
ment funds into agriculture as opposed to only 23% for industry. Industrial 
investment is also centered around livestock production, since most funds go 
into the building of food and dairy processing plants, tanneries and factories 
for processing animal by-products. In building these facilities Mongolia is 


*The author is an officer in the U.S. Air Force. This article in no way represents the 
official position of the Department of Defense or any other agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The views are strictly those of the author. 

*William Heaton, “Mongolia: Looking Forward at Fifty,” Asian Survey XII:1 (Janu- 
ary 1972), pp. 69-77. 
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aided by the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries. The Soviet Union 
is contributing funds and manpower to construct dairy and breeding facili- 
ties around the Halhaiin Gol River in Doronod Aymag (Province) near 
Choybalsan. Other facilities for meat and milk are being established in 
Orhon-Tuul, Selenge Aymag and Dishbalbar in Dornod Aymag.” 


Mongolia is the only Asian state to belong to the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid (CMEA). During a meeting of the CMEA agricultural committee 
in Ulan Bator in June, Montsame gave the following description of Mon- 
golia’s role: 


As a full and equal member of this international organization the 
MPR has been actively participating in its activities. As a country that 
is rich in animal husbandry raw materials, it has been making a valuable 
contribution to the development of world socialist agriculture. For its 
part, Mongolia has been receiving assistance from the Socialist com- 
munity which has helped it strengthen the material and technical base 
of its agriculture and which has raised the material and cultural living 
standard of the Mongolian agricultural working people.’ 


In other words, Mongolia supplies raw materials, and its socialist trading 
partners supply aid and finished products. More than 99% of Mongolia’s 
total foreign trade, which amounts to slightly over US $200 million annually, 
is with other communist nations; 65% is with the Soviet Union and 30% is 
with other CMEA members. Only .9% of Mongolia’s trade is with non-com- 
munist nations. More than 80% of Mongolia’s exports are raw materials, 
while 73% of its imports are processed foods, machinery and industrial con- 
sumer goods. Imports exceed exports by almost 80% creating a highly un- 
favorable trade balance which must be compensated for with Soviet aid. 

It could well be said that the foundation of Mongolia’s economy is Soviet 

aid. During the fourth Five-Year-Plan, recently completed Soviet aid 
amounted to about US$220 per person annually.* 
During the current Five-Year-Plan Soviet aid promises to be equally great if 
not greater. The significance of Soviet aid can be understood when it is real- 
ized that Mongolia’s annual state budget is about US$500 million while 
Soviet aid amounts to approximately US$250 million annually. The impor- 
tant role played by Soviet aid in Mongolia’s economic development helps to 
offset some of the problems created by Soviet pressures for meat supplies. As 
will be shown below, Soviet aid also has a political purpose. 

‘Despite pressures and problems, during 1972 UNEN repeatedly claimed 
that most plans were being fulfilled or exceeded. Not only had the number of 
young livestock increased, but a total of 474,000 hectares were sown in 1972 


: a ontsame, June 19, 1972; Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), June 21, 
Ibid. 
“See Henry S. Bradsher, “The Sovietization of Mongolia,” Foreign Affairs (April, 
1972), pp. 545-553. According to Bradsher, Mongolia now receives by a wide margin 
more per-capita outside aid than any other developing country. 
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TABLE 1 
MONGOLIA’S FIFTH FIVE-YEAR-PLAN: SELECTED PROJ ECTIONS* 





ITEM % ANTICIPATED GROWTH 1971-5 
Total Number of Livestock 11 
Fodder Production 60 
Crop Procurement 50 
Volume of Industrial Production 56 
Fuel and Power Output 40 
Leather, Footware and Fur Production 42 
Food, Industry Output 66 
Industrial Co-op Output 30 


“These figures were released by Tsedenbal in June 1971 and were finalized in 
November when the fifth Five-Year-Plan was formally adopted. Unfortunately, 
for many of these categories the base figure on which the percentage growth is 
based has not been released to the public. The percentage figures above, never- 
theless, demonstrate that Mongolia is striving to make dramatic economic 
progress during the fifth 5YP. 


TABLE 2 
MONGOLIA’S GROSS CAPITAL INVESTMENT: FIFTH FIVE-YEAR-PLAN 


CATEGORY 1971-5 (%) 
Agriculture 35.0 
Industry 23.0 
Education, Health, Science, Culture, Housing 22.0 
Transport and Communications 10.0 
Capital Construction 4.6 
Trade and Catering 2.3 
Other 3.1 


compared with about 445,000 in 1970. The construction of livestock barns 
and other facilities was ahead of schedule. More tractors were being supplied 
to agriculture. In industry the production of coal, electricity, processed wool 
and leather was said to be ahead of schedule.® (See Table I.) 

. During 1972 Mongolia’s information organs claimed that significant prog- 
ress was being made in educational and social affairs. The number of Gen- 
eral Schools remained constant at 593 but the number of students increased 
from 239,600 in 1970 to 245,000 in 1972. The number of Secondary Special- 
ized Schools increased by one to a total of 20 with an enrollment of more 


Report on Fulfillment of First-Half Economic Plan,” Montsame, July 10, 1972; 
FBIS, July 13, 1972. 
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than 19,000 students. A total of 4,200 men and women with diplomas of 
higher and secondary degrees were assigned to various sectors of the coun- 
try’s national economy. According to D. Dalsan, MPR Deputy Minister of 
Public Education, illiteracy had been completed eliminated in Mongolia and 
every administrative unit had doctors, teachers, veterinarians, economists 
and other specialists.® 

Each year a number of Mongol students go to the Soviet Union and East- 
tern Europe for higher education. An article in the magazine Mongolia dis- 
cussed a group of Mongol nuclear physicists at the Joint Nuclear Research 
Institute at Dubna (near Moscow) pointing out that these sons of herdsmen 
were symbolic of the rapid introduction of Mongolia into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The scientists were said to be on the verge of discovering new elements. 
One group had constructed a gamma and beta-spectrometer for the Mongolia 
State University in Ulan Bactor.? 

The current Five-Year-Plan calls for an increase in doctors and hospitals 
in an effort to improve public health. Mongolia also plans to double the num- 
ber of television sets to 40,000 and to increase the number of telephones, post 
offices and radios. Investment in these areas will comprise a significant por- 
tion of Mongolia’s total capital investment (see Table JI). 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

Mongolia’s heavy reliance on the Soviet Union for support is based on the 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Aid formed between the two 
countries in 1966; this treaty guarantees Soviet economic and military sup- 
port for Mongolia. The Mongolian government resents any insinuation that 
Mongolia is not independent; however, an objective analysis of Mongolia’s 
policies reveal an extremely high correlation between the expressed interests 
of the two nations. Mongolia consistently supports the Soviet line in foreign 
policy and allows the Soviet Union to station troops on Mongolian soil as part 
of the northern defense against China. Some experts believe that there are 
as many as 500,000 Soviet troops stationed in Mongolia compared with a 
total of only 30,000 Mongols in the combined MPR military forces. 

Tsedenbal, Chairman of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, is 
beholden to Moscow for his leadership position and he has faithfully per- 
formed his subservient role. The chief Party leaders surrounding Tsedenbal 
apparently also accept the situation, as there have been no serious govern- 
ment or party shakeups in recent years. There were two significant changes 
in leadership during the year. President J. Sambu died on May 22 after a 
long illness. Sambu had been Chief of State (a ceremonial post) and a mem- 
ber of the Politburo. The other significant change was the announcement in 
November that T. Ragchaa had been elevated to First Deputy Chairman 
(next to Tsedenbal) of the Council of Ministers and had replaced B. Lham- 
suren as a candidate member of the Politburo. 


*“Montsame, July 10, 1972; FBIS, July 13, 1972. 


ieee of Mongol Shepherds Build Future in Atomic Labs,” Daily World, July 15, 
P.O. 
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The post of First Deputy Chairman had been held by S. Luvsan who is a 
member of the ‘Politburo and is sometimes referred to in the Mongolian press 
as the Vice President of Mongolia. Luvsan had previously been Mongolian 
ambassador to the Soviet Union and is known for his close Soviet connec- 
tions. It is possible that he will replace Sambu as President. There was no 
word on the fate of B. Lhamsuren who has been a member of the Party 
Secretariat and was active in Party and mass organization of an “agitation- 
propaganda” character. He was also connected with educational affairs.® 
Ragchaa himself had previously served as a Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers. 

Ragchaa’s elevation was accompanied by an announcement that the Fourth 
Plenum of the Party Central Committee which met in late October 1972 had 
decided to abolish the State Control Commission and establish a system of 
“people’s control.”? Exactly what is meant by “people’s control” has not yet 
been made clear; however, the decision was somewhat surprising. Only three 
months earlier on the occasion of Mongolia’s National Day the State Control 
Commission was praised as having “strengthened the people’s state, defended 
the revolutionary gains of the Mongolian people and established and devel- 
oped socialist production relations in all branches of the country’s national 
economy.”?° 

The State Control Commission and related organs were responsible for 
implementing various Party decisions in collectives of commercial enter- 
prises and other economic organizations and were said to involve more than 
100,000 representatives selected by the working people themselves. The abol- 
ishment of these organs could be a manifestation of economic difficulties; 
revamping organization is not an uncommon way of trying to overcome 
problems, and these changes could well precede a new movement to mobilize 
the masses in a renewed effort to achieve economic goals. There was no word 
on the fate of the Chairman of the State Control Commission, J. Jamyan. 

During the 51st Anniversary of the Mongolian Revolution celebrations in 
July, Tsedenbal indicated in his speech that Mongolia would continue to 
maintain its close alliance with the Soviet Union. He praised the great contri- 
butions of the USSR to the Mongolian Revolution and the Mongolian people. 
In conjunction with Tsedenbal’s statements, Mongolia’s information agen- 
cies released numerous propaganda reports concerning Soviet assistance in 
all areas of Mongolia’s progress.11 

Mongolia is close to the Soviet Union, but Tsedenbal and other leaders are 
not anxious to have Mongolia become another Tanna Tuva. Consequently, 
Mongolia has consistently strived to gain diplomatic recognition from the 


®For the background of these men see M. T. Haggard, “Mongolia: The First Com- 
munist State in Asia,” The Communist Revolution in Asia (2nd rev. ed.) by Robert A. 
Scalapino, (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1969), pp. 89-96. 

°Far Eastern Economic Review, October 28, 1972, p. 5. 

1 Montsame, June 23, 1972; FBIS, June 27, 1972. 

Celebration of 5lst Anniversary of People’ s Revolution,” Radio Ulan Batar, July 
11, 1972; FBIS, July 12-13, 1972. 
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international community. The number of countries which recognize Mon- 
golia increased from 55 in 1971 to 59 in 1972. The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Japan may enable Mongolia to expand trading contacts. 
Mongolia now has trading relations with twenty other nations. 

Interestingly, while Mongolia’s relations with China remain strained, 
Mongolia is the beneficiary of China’s recognition by other nations. When 
countries sever ties with Taiwan they are no longer obligated to recognize 
Taiwan’s claim to Mongolia; consequently, in establishing relations with 
China, they usually also establish relations with Mongolia. For four nations, 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Ceylon and Pakistan, the ambassador to Peking is also 
accredited to Ulan Bator. Mongolia also benefits from the desire of states 
to signify changes in their foreign policies. For example, when Japan decided 
to give notice that it was shifting policy it recognized Mongolia; this came 
several months prior to Japan’s recognition of China. It is not unlikely that 
the United States will follow a similar course. 

In 1972 Mongolia maintained its attack on China as a breaker of socialist 
unity. In late June a Radio Ulan Bator broadcast in English declared: 


War hysteria is being fanned up in China which is being turned into 
a huge military camp. Intimidating the Chinese people with a threat 
from the north, Peking is preaching enmity and hatred toward the 
Soviet Union. Under this slogan, the Chinese leaders instead of solving 
burning problems and raising the well-being of their multi-millions of 
people, spend great sums of money on countless military bases. New 
contingents are called up for the army, a network of underground shel- 
ters is created in towns and villages, strongholds are built along the 
border with the Soviet Union and Mongolia.1? 


Obviously, the main reason for difficulty between China and Mongolia is 
Mongolia’s close adherence to Soviet policy. The Mongols still are concerned 
about possible Chinese designs on their country and feel they must rely on 
the Soviet Union for protection; yet, they are also aware that drawing too 
close to the Soviet Union could undermine their independence as well. 

(Perhaps the key to Mongolia’s survival as an independent entity is its 
economic future. If Mongolia can overcome some of the serious liabilities 
which clouded this year’s situation and go on to achieve the goals of the 
current Five-Year-Plan its chances are improved. While adhering closely to 
the Soviet line, the leaders of Mongolia will continue to strive for capabilities 
which can insure Mongolia’s independence. 


12Peking Anti-Sovietism will not Break Socialist Unity,’ Radio Ulan Bator, June 28, 
1972; FBIS, July 11, 1972. 
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CORRECTIVE LABOR CAMPS 
IN CHINA 


/ Martin King Whyte 


Í, the 1950s the Chinese press carried occasional reports of successes 
gained in reforming prisoners in a variety of institutions. During this period 
the attention of Western scholars focused on the intensive prison thought re- 
form experience and the pervasive emotional impact this experience had on 
Chinese and Western prisoners.” However, during the 1960s, the Chinese 
press had much less to say about the accomplishments of its penal system, and 
Western scholars for the most part turned their attention to other problems. If 
‘one wants to study the penal institutions in China in recent years there is thus 
very little information available. In this article an attempt is made to fill this 
‘gap partially by summarizing information about China’s major (in terms of 
numbers of inmates) penal institutions, corrective labor camps. Even after 
the available evidence is summarized, a variety of questions about these in- 
stitutions, often very important questions, still cannot be answered. In par- 
ticular, no confident estimates can be made of the number of Chinese labor 
camps, the total number of inmates confined in them, and the economic im- 
portance of the labor performed within them.® 

What this article will provide is a description of the basic types of cor- 
rective labor camps, their internal organization, and the nature of the daily 
inmate routine. Within this limited scope a number of important questions 


*See, for example, Nan-fang Jih-pao, Dec. 17, 1951; Hsin-hua Jih-pao, Nov. 5, 1951; 
Wen Hui Pao(Hong Kong), Dec. 15, 1951; Liaoning Jih-pao, January 27, 1957; Ta 
Kung Pao(Hong Kong), March 10, 1957. 

Robert J. Lifton, Thought Reform and the Psychology of Totalism (New York: 
Norton, 1961); Edgar H. Schein, Coercive Persuasion, (New York: Norton, 1961). 

3A Taiwan source claims that in the period up to 1967 almost 80 million people had 
spent time in forced labor, with 12 million confined at any one time, and with 5.3 million 
having died in the camps. Institute for the Study of Chinese Communist Problems, 
1967 Yearbook on Chinese Communism (in Chinese—Taipei, 1967), p. 464. The sources 
for these estimates are not given, and earlier Taiwan sources include in such estimates 
many categories besides those actually confined to corrective labor camps—for instance, 
workers in volunteer labor projects, expropriated rural elites forced to work in their 
villages, etc. See Kung fei nu kung chih tu chih yen chiu,(Research on the communist 
‘bandit slave labor system, Taipei, n.d.—about 1958). A number of these earlier estimates 
are debated by Edgar Snow in The Other Side of the River, (New York: Random 
House, 1961), Chapter 47. One major problem in making such estimates is that the 
camp population fluctuates a good deal, with expansions following major campaigns, 
and reductions following major pardons, such as those in 1956 and 1959. See Jerome A. 
Cohen, The Criminal Process in the People’s Republic of China 1949-1963, (Cambridge: 
‘Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 268, 629-631. 
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can still be posed. How are labor camps similar to or different from the 
thought reform prisons written about during the 1950s? Has the concern 
for thought reform given way in these institutions to greater emphasis on 
punishment or production? How do Chinese labor camps compare with penal 
institutions in other societies? Are Chinese camps characterized by the same 
“inmate subculture” and “inmate code” which undermine the rehabilitative 
efforts of prison administrators in America, the Soviet Union, and other 
societies? In general, how effective should we expect Chinese labor camps 
to be in reforming the attitudes and behavior of those confined to them? 

The origins and early development of corrective labor camps in the 
Chinese Communist movement remain obscure. Mao Tse-tung in a 1934 re- 
port mentioned reforms in the penal systems of the Kiangsi Soviet, outlawing 
corporal punishment and emphasizing reformatory education and labor 
discipline. Fragmentary information indicates that this combination of 
labor and political re-education was used by both the Chinese Communists 
and the Nationalists in the forties for some political and criminal offenders.® 
However, much of the pre-1949 development remains to be studied. 

After victory in 1949, the Chinese Communists developed a network of 
labor camps alongside the existing prisons and detention houses. A variety 
of statutes and regulations were published in the early fifties covering some 
of the offenses, political and non-political, which could result in imprison- 
ment, and in 1954 the statute on labor reform (lao tung kai tsao) was pro- 
mulgated.® It is this 1954 statute which governed the organization, operation 
and discipline of the camps established over the preceding years. In his 
speech introducing the labor reform statute, Lo Jui-ch’ing credited Soviet 
legal experts with advice in drafting the code, although the extent of Soviet 
influence is by no means clear.” At the same time it was revealed that the 
great majority of prisoners (more than 83%) were taking part in labor 


“Translated in Victor A. Yakhontoff, The Chinese Soviets, (New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1934), p. 262. Documents dating from just prior to the collapse of the Kiangsi 
Soviet indicate that forced labor was being applied to larger and larger numbers of 
suspected enemies, giving rise to popular resentment and debates within the communist 
leadership. See Tso-liang Hsiao, The Land Revolution in China 1930-1934, (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1969). p. 285 ff. 

“See the account of Gunther Stein, The Challenge of Red China, (New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1945), Chapters 4, 29, 30. 

"The labor reform statute appears in Jen-min Jih-pao, Sept. 7, 1954. Various trans- 
lations are available. See Albert P. Blaustein, Fundamental Legal Documents of Com- 
munist China, (South Hackensack, N.J.: Rothman, 1962), which has a section on this 
and other penal laws. 

TLo’s speech is contained in a New China News Agency dispatch from Peking, Sept. 
7, 1954. See also Current Background # 293, Sept. 15, 1954, At this time Soviet Jabor 
camps were still in theory governed by a 1933 code. This is translated by Hsinwoo 
Chao, The Labour Correction Code of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, 
(London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1936). However, recent evidence indicates that the pro- 
visions of this code very soon became moribund, replaced by internal (i.e., secret) 
regulations. See Walter D. Connor, “The Soviet Criminal Correction System: Change 
and Stability,” Law and Society Review, v. 6, no. 3, Feb. 1972. The formal organization 
of Soviet labor camps is quite similar to those in China, but, as we shall see, there are 
a number of significant contrasts in internal operations. 
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during their confinement, rather than spending all of their time in study 
and thought reform.® Thus it appears that, even in this period, the intensive 
long-term prison thought reform which received the most attention in the 
West was a somewhat atypical experience. Then as now the major institu- 
tions assigned the task of reforming prisoners have been corrective labor 
camps, where study and thought reform are combined with labor. 

The 1954 statute specifies prisons, detention houses, and juvenile correc- 
tive settlements, in addition to labor reform teams or camps. The inmates in 
all of these institutions, whether criminal or political offenders, are generally 
dealt with via some form of legal machinery and court sentencing procedure 
and are considered criminals in the legal sense. At this time, as well as in 
later periods, other elements of population were assigned to periods of study 
and/or manual labor without formal sentencing or designation as criminals, 
and in many cases without any recognition that punishment was involved. 
T leave the debate about just what is a criminal and what constitutes punish- 
ment in this hazy area to the legal scholars and philosophers. In any case 
in the late fifties a new network of corrective labor institutions was created, 
apparently growing out of the quasi-penal reform efforts which had been 
applied to pick-pockets, prostitutes, errant cadres and others in the earlier 
period.® In the wake of the anti-rightist campaign in 1957, new camps for 
“labor re-education” (lao tung chiao yang) were set up (or in some cases 
established in earlier labor reform camps). The August 1957 State Council 
decision establishing these camps designated the following as their 
clientele:1° 


1. Those who do not engage in proper employment, those who behave 
like hooligans, and those who, although they steal, swindle, or en- 
gage in other such acts, are not pursued for criminal responsibility, 
who violate security administration and whom repeated education 
fails to change; 

2. Those counterrevolutionaries and antisocialist reactionaries who, be- 
cause their crimes are minor, are not pursued for criminal responsi- 
bility, who receive the sanction of expulsion from an organ, organiza- 
tion, enterprise, school, or other such unit and who are without a 
way of earning their livelihood; 

3. Those persons who have the capacity to labor but who for a long 
period refuse to labor or who destroy discipline and interfere with 
public order, and who receive the sanction of expulsion from an 
organ, organization, enterprise, school, or other such unit and who 
have no way of earning a livelihood; 


8Jen-min Jih-pao, Sept. 7, 1954. 

°For a discussion of these antecedents of labor re-education, see Jerome A. Cohen, 
op. cit., Chapter IV. 

*°Translated in ibid, p. 249. It should be noted that this document is only a decision 
and not a full code specifying the regulations and the rights and privileges of inmates, 
as was the labor reform code of 1954. 
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4, Those whó`do not obey work assignments or arrangements for get- 
ting them employment or for transferring them to other employment, 
or those who do not accept the admonition to engage in labor and 
production, who ceaselessly and unreasonably make trouble and 
interfere with public affairs and whom repeated education fails 
to change. 


Thus after 1957 this new network of camps absorbed rightists and a wide 
variety of other offenders, all of whom were considered to have committed 
less serious offenses than those of individuals confined to labor reform camps. 
Labor re-education inmates were sent to these camps via administrative pro- 
cedures involving the offender’s original unit and the public security depart- 
ment (or in some cases the civil affairs department) without any formal trial 
or court procedure. Thus in China in the sixties there existed two major 
networks of corrective labor camps: labor reform camps and labor re-edu- 
cation camps.11 


For a description of the internal organization of these camps we have to 
go to refugee interviews. A major part of the discussion which follows stems 
from intensive interviews the author conducted with fourteen former labor 
camp inmates in Hong Kong in 1968-69.1 This information has been sup- 
plemented by interviews conducted by other researchers and by the scanty 
published materials on these camps.18 The present tense is used for conve- 


“In the wake of the Cultural Revolution a new network of quasi-penal institutions, 
the May 7th Cadre Schools, has been established. These schools, about which there has 
been.a running series of descriptions in People’s Daily since 1969, have served both to 
try to reform cadres with particular errors, as well as to give political and labor re- 
education to all cadres on a revolving basis. The May 7th schools, which from the avail- 
able descriptions differ on a number of counts from labor reform and labor re-education 
camps, are not included in the discussion which follows. 

12Eight of these informants had served in labor re-education camps, six in labor 
reform camps—all in the late fifties and sixties. Each-informant was interviewed from 
one to three times in three-hour sessions, with a total of 63 interviewing hours. Only two 
of these informants had served in camps outside of Kwangtung province. This unfor- 
tunate regional bias is compensated for somewhat by other sources of information about 
camps in other areas, mentioned in Note 13. The problems of refugee interviewing, 
selectivity, and bias are discussed in the larger study from which this article stems: 
Martin King Whyte, Small Groups and Political Rituals in Communist China, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1970, Chap. 2. 

Information on labor reform camps in the 1950s is contained in Commission Inter- 
nationale contre le Régime Concentrationnaire, White Book on Forced Labour and 
Concentration Camps -in the People’s Republic of China, 2 Vols, Paris, 1957, 1958. 
Jerome A. Cohen, op, cit., Chapters IV, XI, also contain interview accounts of corrective 
labor camps. Stanley Lubman was also kind enough to let me examine interviews he 
conducted with former labor camp inmates. See also 1967 Yearbook on Chinese Com- 
munism, op. cit., p. 470; Lai Ying, The Thirty-sixth Way (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, 1969); “Kuang-tung ying te ma k’ou lao chiao ch’ang kai k’uang,”(The general 
situation in the ma k’ou labor re-education camp in Ying te hsien, Kwangtung province), 
Tsu kuo, no. 34, January 1967; Institute of Mainland China Affairs, “Chung kung tsai 
ch’ing hai sheng she chih ti ‘lao kai nung ch’ang’ chi ch’i t'a,” (The ‘labor reform farm’ 
and others established by the Chinese Communists in Ch’inghai province), Chung kung 
tung tai fen ksi, no. 14, April 18, 1966. 
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nience in the absence of concrete information about changes in these institu- 
tions since the Cultural Revolution. 

How much difference is there between labor reform and re-education 
camps? So far we have seen that inmates in the two types of camps arrived 
there by two different procedures and tend to differ in the seriousness of 
their offenses. There are also differences in the average length of sentences, 
with labor reform inmates serving terms of several years up to life, while the 
terms of labor re-education inmates are generally three years or less.** Labor 
reform inmates also seem to be subject to a somewhat harsher camp regimen, 
placed under greater control and allowed fewer privileges. In some cases 
labor reform inmates seem to work longer hours or do more arduous labor 
than their counterparts in labor re-education camps. And the former receive 
only pocket money (ling yung ch’ien, generally under 2 JMP per month) for 
their effort, while the latter are paid a wage which may vary in the range 
12-36 JMP per month.*5 Camps of both types are run by the public security 
department and guarded by public security troops, but supervision of labor 
reform inmates seems to be stricter (with, for instance, frequent roll calls 
and inspections). Some of my labor re-education informants mentioned that 
inmates who behaved well might be allowed special privileges of visits home 
or even an overnight visit from a spouse in special quarters at the camp, 
but such privileges were lacking for labor reform inmates. In addition, at 
least in the early period after 1957, labor re-education inmates were not 
regarded as having lost their civil and political rights, and in many cases 
they maintained ties with their original units, with some possibility of re- 
turning to work there after their release.16 In these matters as well labor 
reform inmates differ, losing their prior rights and job claims. 

In sum, there is a general differentiation between the two types of camps, 
with labor reform more serious and restrictive than labor re-education. 
However, in many particulars the similarities are more important than the 
differences. Much of the day-to-day routine and the organization of the two 
types of camps is the same, and this overall similarity justifies treating them 


“Originally in 1957 labor re-education inmates were not given set terms but were 
told that they would remain confined until they had truly reformed, at which point they 
would be released. This policy apparently did not have the desired effect, and according 
to various reports (see Cohen, op. cit., p. 269, 1967 Yearbook, op. cit., p. 469) in late 
1961 or early 1962 the public security department started using set terms, generally 
ranging from six months to three years. 

**In each camp there are 3-6 ranks into which inmates can be classified for material 
rewards, and the actual pay per rank varies from camp to camp. As in Soviet labor 
camps the wages of labor re-education camp inmates are not given to them to use 
freely. Rather, first a deduction of 10-20 or so JMP is taken out each month to pay 
for the food, clothing and shelter the state is providing the inmates. Then another 
portion may be sent to help support the dependents of the inmate outside of the camp. 
If there is a remainder it is kept by the camp staff, and the inmate can request that 
it be used from time to time to purchase soap, writing paper and so on from the camp 
supply station. The maximum pay of about 36 JMP a month corresponds roughly to 
the wages of an unskilled factory worker. ` 

*°See Pei-ching Jih-påo, June 28, 1958. 
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together as basically one organizational type. In addition, it is my impres- 
sion that over time these similarities have been increasing as labor re-educa- 
tion has become somewhat more punitive.? 


The activities engaged in by corrective labor camps vary widely and in- 
clude mining, farming, manufacturing, quarrying, forestry, railway construc- 
tion and other pursuits. The structure of the administration also varies a 
great deal, with public security cadres organized into special sections to 
supervise production, finance, correctional work, general supply and so on, 
all under the leadership of a Party committee and an administrative head 
and his assistants. As mentioned, there is also a contingent of public security 
troops for guard duty. The inmates are divided into such units as brigades 
(often several thousand inmates), middle teams, branch teams, small teams 
and so on down to the lowest level of the small group (hsiao tsu) of 10-15 
inmates (the organization and terminology vary from camp to camp). Each 
of the larger inmate units is headed by one or two public security cadres 
(e.g., a middle team head and assistant middle team head), and may in ad- 
dition have staff members concerned with production or correctional work 
assigned to it. The inmates thus have primary contact with cadres exercising 
general leadership over particular inmate subdivisions as well as with spe- 
cialized cadres concerned with production (sheng ch’an) or correctional 
work (kuan chiao—the latter being the staff department of the camp which 
supervises political re-education activity, draws up study outlines, assigns 
study materials, etc. 


The leader of the lowest unit, the small group, is generally an inmate 
appointed by camp authorities. (In some camps the next level up, the 
large group or small team, is also led by an appointed inmate rather than a 
cadre). According to informants, small group heads are picked for their 
willingness to cooperate with and report to camp authorities, for their work 
abilities, and for their leadership skills. In Soviet corrective labor camps 
during the Stalin period there was a systematic practice of giving positions 
of leadership and trust to common criminals and allowing them to exploit 
and control the political offenders under their charge. However, there is no 
evidence of such a practice in the Chinese camps, and apparently inmates 
of all types are appointed to be small group heads. The evidence on the kinds 
of inmates that are placed together in groups in Chinese camps is contra- 
dictory. Some informants mentioned groups and teams composed solely of 
rightists, of former cadres, or of individuals from one region or with a par- 
ticular length of sentence. However, others mentioned that inmates of all 
types and backgrounds are mixed together fairly arbitrarily, or perhaps 
with more concern for such things as work skills and strength than social 


*7My informants who served time soon after 1957 were the ones who mentioned 
retaining ties with one’s original work unit, and privileges such as visits home and 
overnight visits by spouses. Informants who underwent labor re-education in later 
periods denied that such leniency existed. 
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characteristics. Again this variety seems to contrast with the rigid division 
between political and criminal inmates practiced in Soviet camps. 


In labor camp life, as in most organizations in China, the small group is 
a very important social unit. Generally inmates sleep, eat, work and study 
in their small group units. Bunks in barracks and tables in dining halls are 
arranged by small group units, and inmates troop to and from work in their 
groups. The small group thus becomes the primary unit of daily interaction 
and activities, and opportunities to associate with inmates in other groups 
are rather limited (there is often a rest and recreation period after the noon 
or evening meal when some fraternizing is permitted). However, the small 
groups are not necessarily permanent. Transfers are rather common, due to 
new arrivals and releases, production needs, and concern for preventing dis- 
order. Transfers to other camps are also not uncommon. Within this basic 
organizational structure, there are often minor additions. Most camps have 
separate teams of free employees, generally former inmates who have been 
kept on after their release.1® Some of the larger camps have cultural work 
teams composed of inmates with prior experience in music or dramatics who 
put on periodic performances in the camp (and sometimes outside) to pub- 
licize camp goals and reform efforts. Large camps also have medical clinics, 
often staffed by inmates with medical training, while smaller camps seem to 
rely on the medical services of the local community. Positions in cultural 
and medical work are in great demand, since they free inmates from most 
day-to-day manual labor. 


The daily routine of the inmates involves work, meals, study and sleep. 
The work day of 8-10 or more hours is broken up by 2-3 meals (depend- 
ing on local custom), and in some cases followed by rest or recreation 
periods. Then every evening (at least 6 days a week) from two to three 
hours are spent in some sort of political study session. Inmates get a one-day 
vacation from labor and study every two or three weeks. Thus the primary 
activity in terms of time is labor, with study secondary, in contrast to the 
situation in early prison thought reform when morning, noon, and evening 
were spent primarily in political study. Most of the labor involved is of the 
unskilled manual variety, although those camps which run factories may 
utilize higher skill levels. The Chinese press in the fifties claimed that tech- 
nical training was given to inmates,!9 but my informants were unanimous 
in claiming that no such organized training is provided. For the most part 
the existing skills of inmates are utilized (as with medical personnel), or 


*®The 1954 labor reform code contains stipulations that labor reform inmates can 
be kept on to work as free employees after their release if they desire to and are 
needed, if they have no home or job to return to or if they have served time in a 
sparsely settled area where settlers are needed. See Jerome A. Cohen, op. cit., pp. 
634-5. The labor re-education decision contains no definite provisions, but it can be 
assumed that similar criteria apply. 

**Liaoning Jih-pao, January 27, 1957; Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), March 10, 1957: 
Jen-min Jih-pao, September 20, 1959. 
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inmates are encouraged to develop positive attitudes toward unskilled manual 
labor. l 

Although the evening study sessions occupy less time than labor activities, 
my informants all agreed that these are strongly emphasized and vigorously 
pushed by camp authorities.2° The form and format of evening study in 
Chinese labor camps varies a great deal. Some evenings all of the inmates in 
a camp or in some major subdivision are assembled to hear speeches from 
camp cadres on production successes and targets, disciplinary problems, 
political campaigns, or national and international events. Some evenings a 
middle team cadre gives a short speech to the assembled inmates, indicating 
the discussion topics to be covered, and then inmates split up into their small 
groups, which huddle in a circle on the ground or around adjacent bunks in 
the barracks and begin the discussion. Sometimes the entire evening study 
session is spent in the small group units, reading and discussing editorials 
from newspapers (in some camps each small group has one subscription to a 
local newspaper), articles from a labor camp newsletter, or special study 
materials provided by the correctional work section. 

These sessions are expected to follow the format of small group meetings 
in other organizations in China.?? If there is reading matter assigned, one or 
all of the members will read the material to the group. Then each member is 
expected to give his personal views concerning each substantive point in the 
assigned material (or in the discussion outline or speech). Self-criticism is 
supposed to take place, with each inmate comparing his own conduct and 
attitudes with the examples and standards contained in the study material, 
criticizing his shortcomings, and pledging to reform. The other members of 
the group are expected to provide criticism, directing the self-critic to make 
a fuller acknowledgement of his failings and his need to reform. According to 
informants this format is generally understood and adhered to, but not in a 
very formal manner. 

Generally once a week there is a special session called a “livelihood self- 
examination meeting” (sheng huo-chien t’ao hui), as in many other organi- 
zations. In this meeting, which is somewhat more formally structured, each 
inmate reports orally on his overall conduct and thinking during the past 
week and criticizes himself where his labor, his study, or some other activity 
has fallen short of the demands of authorities. Again criticism from the 
group follows. This ritual takes a more extended form on 2-4 occasions 
during the year (again, as in many other organizations). On such occasions 
inmates are called upon to prepare written summaries on their behavior and 
attitudes during the entire period since the last summary (illiterates are aided 
by other inmates). These written summaries are subjected to criticism in the 


2°This contrasts with the situation in Soviet labor camps in the 1930s and 1940s in 
which virtually no effort was made to reeducate the inmates politically. 

*1For general descriptions of small group meetings see A. Doak Barnett, Communist 
China: The Early Years (New York: Praeger, 1964), Chapter 8; H. F. Schurmann, 
“Organization and response in Communist China,” The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 321, January 1959. 
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group, possibly- with revision demanded, a process which may take several 
evenings. Then they are approved by the group and passed on to camp 
authorities. 

The actual evening study topics vary a great deal. Study in labor camps 
is not completely divorced from events in the larger society. Many of the 
periodic campaigns in China are adapted for camp use. According to several 
informants, during the Great Leap Forward in 1958-1960, labor camps car- 
ried out the same work speedups which affected ordinary citizens. Much of 
the evening study during this period was concerned with how to increase 
production rather than with individual political attitudes (although, of 
course, during this period the distinction between work and politics was 
blurred). In many cases work days of 14-16 or more hours were put in, de- 
_ spite the provision (Art. 52) in the labor reform statutes that the work day 
may not exceed 12 hours. According to one informant, evening study was 
dropped entirely during short periods in order to concentrate all energies on 
the production drive. In other periods the emphasis in study shifts away from 
labor to general thought reform. According to one informant, during the 
Four Cleanups campaign (1964) external slogans were adapted to camp use, 
with inmates directed to confess whether they were clean or unclean in re- 
gard to the following four questions: whether they were dissatisfied with 
their sentences, whether they had thoughts of escaping, whether they were 
participating in any secret oppositional cliques within the camp, and whether 
they would get in trouble again after their release. Labor camps also initiate 
their own campaigns from time to time. Several informants mentioned mini- 
campaigns 2-3 times a year for inmates to discuss and confess whether they 
had thoughts of escaping. During non-campaign periods the emphasis on 
study shifts back and forth among a variety of topics, focussing on produc- 
tion results one night, model examples of reform of inmates another, and 
world events and China’s growing influence on still another. 

To those familiar with prisons and labor camps in other societies these 
elaborate evening study rituals may sound somewhat unbelievable. Can Chi- 
nese labor camp authorities really expect confined inmates who have just 
spent a long day in hard labor to diligently study and criticize themselves for 
two or more hours? Can such inmates be expected to do any more than sul- 
lenly go through the motions? Is not this study routine some kind of cruel 
game enforced by camp authorities? Such questions are natural. I propose in 
the remaining pages to explain how this routine is maintained and then, more 
speculatively, what purposes these rituals play in the overall process of 
reform. 

First, there is an elaborate system of supervision of inmate behavior. 
There are cadres and guards who accompany and supervise the inmates in 
many of their activities. During small group meetings the small group head 
or some other inmate is designated to act as a recorder (chi lu yiian), taking 
notes on who says what about the topics discussed. These notes are then made 
available for inspection by the branch team or higher cadres, who can check 
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them to see how diligently study is being carried out and which inmates are 
expressing which kind of attitudes. Cadres carry out spot checks on evening 
study as well, although their own evening small group meetings prevent’ 
constant supervision. Generally once a week or so all of the small group heads 
in a branch team or some simlar unit are called together to report on their 
group and to discuss methods for dealing with discipline problems and lax- 
ity in labor and study. In additon there are more frequent and informal con- 
sultations between cadres and individual small group heads to discuss a 
variety of problems (e.g., to warn a small group head to keep a special eye 
on a particular inmate who is suspected of planning an escape). In addition 
to this regular channel of information from inmates through their small 
group leaders, camp authorities encourage others to report on the improper 
conduct of their peers. All of my informants reported that informers are 
fairly common in labor camps. It is a curious fact that often these informers 
do not operate in secret, as would be necessary to escape retaliation in most 
Western prisons or Soviet labor camps. It seems to be a testimony to the 
degree of contro] Chinese labor camp authorities have over inmates that 
informers, while often detested, continue to operate fairly openly without 
retaliation. 

Using information gained via this extensive supervision, camp authorities 
rely on a variety of rewards and sanctions to influence and control inmates 
and maintain the daily routine. Rations and wages (or pocket money in the 
case of labor reform inmates) are divided into several grades. Inmates are 
periodically re-evaluated and assigned to different grades. There is some 
variation in the ranking procedure. Rations are based primarily on labor 
power and may be set by branch team or middle team cadres, in some cases 
after group discussion. The ranking of inmates for wages or pocket money 
is generally carried out through the ritual of self-report mutual-evaluation 
(tzu pao kung yi) used for similar purposes in other organizations in China. 
Periodically camp cadres announce a re-evaluation and describe the possible 
pay ranks and the criteria to be used in the ranking process (how much 
weight should be placed upon labor performance, how much on labor atti- 
tudes, on study, on general reform attitudes, etc.). Then one by one each in- 
mate announces to others in his group which rank he feels he deserves, justi- 
fying his choice by mentioning his labor performance, attitude, etc. Others 
in the group then evaluate his self-report, suggesting revisions either up- 
ward or downward until a group consensus is reached. These rankings are 
then turned over to camp authorites who may revise them again and an- 
nounce the pay ranks for the ensuing period. In some camps the actual re- 
muneration of inmates is complicated by the setting of work quotas. Some 
work activities have daily quotas set for them, and inmates who fulfill only 
part of their quota receive only a fraction of their assigned rations or 
wages.22 But my informants generally stressed that work performance is not 


22M or details on the quota system in one camp see “Kwangtung ying te ma k’ou lao 
chiao ch’ang kai k’uang,” op. cit., p. 37. 
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the sole criterion in determining these rewards (as was apparently the case in 
Soviet camps under Stalin). Diligence in study, general cooperativeness and 
reform also affect rewards. 

Production competitions are arranged from time to time in many camps, 
with individuals, small groups, and larger units competing with each other 
to fulfill and overfulfill work targets. Inmates who perform well in these 
competitions are praised in large meetings by cadres and awarded such items 
as t-shirts, small monetary prizes, notebooks, etc. Titles such as model soldier 
(piao ping) or production activist (sheng ch’an chi chi fen tzu) may go 
along with these awards. In some cases smal! group discussions lead to nom- 
inations for these awards, while in others apparently the camp cadres hold 
full responsibility for the decisions. 

Numerous other techniques are employed to reward or punish inmates. 
Some informants claimed that there is a practice of shifting inmates to more 
arduous work while rewarding activists with softer jobs. In some cases entire 
groups may be shifted to easier or harder work depending upon their per- 
formance. Promotions to positions as small group heads or to cultural or 
medical work teams are additional means used to reward cooperative in- 
mates. Contacts with the outside world are also manipulated. Permission to re- 
ceive letters, food packages, and visitors is not automatic, but can be granted 
or withheld depending upon the behavior of inmates. In addition, as men- 
tioned earlier, some inmates in labor re-education camps have been permit- 
ted extended visits from spouses or even visits home, although these privi- 
leges seem to have been reserved for the few most cooperative inmates, often 
those soon due for release. The ultimate reward is a reduction of sentence and 
an early release. This, too, seems to be a rare privilege, reserved for those 
who perform special acts of heroism or service. A 1957 legal journal article 
specifically warns that sentence reductions for labor reform inmates should 
not be based primarily on labor, but on accepting reform and establishing 
special merit.2* Again the emphasis seems to be different from that in Soviet 
labor camps, where rewards were geared more heavily toward work perfor- 
mance, which might lead to an early release. 

There are additional penalties which are used to influence inmate behavior. 
For most minor problems cadres encourage the development of criticism 
within the group. The small group head is encouraged to cultivate others in 
the group as activists who will support him in criticizing those who work 
poorly, complain, and resist reform. Repeated minor problems can lead to 
cadre warnings and to a demand that the inmate in question write a self- 
examination essay (chien t’ao shu) confessing his failings. In some cases a 
recalcitrant inmate can be transferred to a different small group if it is felt 
that his previous group was not being sufficiently diligent in correcting his 
behavior. Inmates who violate regulations in more serious ways may be con- 
fined to solitary, perhaps with reduced rations. Or such behavior may result 


“Shih Fang and Wu Wei-wen, “Kuan yü lao tung kai tsao ch’i chien ti chien hsing 
ti chi ko wen vi,” (Several questions about reducing sentences in labor reform), 
Cheng-fa yen-chiu, no. 3, 1957, pp. 19-21. 
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in the convening of'a struggle meeting in the middle team or some larger 
unit. Struggle meetings follow a format similar to such meetings in other 
organizations, with the “struggle objects” standing in front of the audience 
while their errors are recited by camp cadres. Then other inmates, often small 
group heads and other activists briefed in advance, rise to denounce them 
from the floor. Inmates who get into serious trouble may also have their 
sentences lengthened, with or without an accompanying struggle meeting. 
And a labor re-education inmate may be sentenced to a term of labor reform 
if he commits a serious enough error. The most severe sanction is, of course, 
death, either via the rifles of guards during attempted escapes or rebellions, 
or by a firing squad after a struggle meeting. 


There is thus a very complex network of sanctions and rewards which 
cadres use to influence inmate behavior and reform, as well as a variety of 
channels of communication and supervision over inmates, How, in fact, does 
this all work in practice? Do inmates get intensively involved in reforming 
themselves and in pushing others toward reform, or do they find ways to 
“beat the system,” to preserve their prior attitudes and grievances while 
going through the motions of reform? Up to now we have been dealing with 
the political study routine as it might be laid out in a textbook, rather than 
with the day-to-day results. 


Unfortunately no definite conclusion about these labor camp study rituals 
can be drawn by relying on the scanty information available, most of it from 
refugee informants. In the absence of firm evidence, the following observa- 
tions can be advanced. All of my informants agreed that the reality falls far 
short of the ideal. The small groups individuals are placed in are fairly arbi- 
trary units whose members often have little in common in terms of local 
origins, education, former occupation, offense, etc. Inmates are often shifted 
from group to group for a variety of reasons. These conditions, plus the fear 
of informers, seem to prevent groups from developing the kind of mutual 
support and solidarity that often develops in groups in other ogranizations 
(and which apparently developed in many groups in the prison thought re- 
form situation). And instructional pamphlets for small group organizers and 
leaders make it very clear that without this solidarity and mutual affection 
within groups, criticism rituals cannot produce the desired change in atti- 
tudes, and in fact may lead to increased bitterness and resentment.?* Some 
of my informants depicted their groups as constant battlegrounds between 
the activists and the others, with barely concealed enmity. Others described 
a situation of day-to-day coping, preserving a working relationship with 
others in the group while retaining a certain emotional distance and reserve. 
Many of my informants mentioned that their closest friends in the camps 
were members of other small groups. Their opportunities for contact with 


*4Tsou Shu-min, Tsen yang kao hao chi t'i hsiteh hsi (How to run collective study 
well), (Peking, 1951); Chou Ytian-ping, Hsiieh hsi kuan tien yü hstieh hsi fang fa 
(Study concepts and study methods), (Hong Kong, 1950); T’ang Ti, ed., Hstieh hsi 
yü hsiieh hsi hsiao tsu (Study and the study small group), (Shanghai, 1950). 
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these friends were limited by the heavy emphasis on group activities, but at 
the same time they and their friends were not constantly being asked to criti- 
cize each other as friends within a group would have been. 


The emphasis on production can also conflict at times with thought reform 
goals. Although labor is not given the exclusive emphasis it was in Soviet 
camps, still good labor performance is highly valued, and commendations 
and promotions for cadres are apparently dependent at least in part on pro- 
duction results. Inmates can use this fact to manipulate the cadres to some 
extent. By working poorly, inmates may be able to get an overly zealous or 
nasty small group head transferred out, while work success may result in 
more lenient treatment. Also, as mentioned, the time at work simply means 
so much less time that can be spent on study and thought reform. Also it is 
simply more difficult to control the activities and interaction of inmates in 
labor camps than was the case in the prison thought reform situation, so that 
informal contact and conversation between inmates is facilitated. 

Other contrasts with the prison thought reform experience can be pointed 
out. It is a curious fact that the study and self-examinations carried out by 
inmates seem to focus on life in the camp and current reform efforts rather 
than on the earlier life of inmates and the kind of errors that led them to 
confinement in a labor camp in the first place. In discussing prison thought 
reform in the early fifties, Lifton and others pointed to the crucial psycho- 
logical significance for thought reform of a prisoner examining and attacking 
his past behavior and associations as a way of destroying his prior identity. 
My informants stated either that there was little emphasis in study on pre- 
camp activities, or that discussion of the past was specifically forbidden by 
authorities. All agreed that the focus in study and self-examination was on 
current reform efforts—e.g., whether inmates were developing a positive at- 
titude toward labor, whether they had suppressed their resentment at being 
confined in a labor camp, and so on. This changed emphasis in thought re- 
form may be related primarily to a critical difference between the prison 
thought reform and the labor camp situations. In the former instance, investi- 
gation of cases was still being pursued with no final determination of guilt or 
setting of sentences, and examination of past conduct and associations served 
not only to reform thoughts, but also to elicit confessions implicating other 
people and to influence the severity of the final sentence. Labor camp inmates 
have generally gone through a short and not so intense stage of investigation 
and interrogation in detention houses of some sort, but then their sentences 
have been set and, by and large, their cases considered closed before arrival 
at the labor camp. Thus there is less reason to delve into the past. Some of my 
informants speculated that discussion of the past was dissuaded to prevent 
the sharing of deviant ideas or criminal techniques among inmates. What- 
ever the reason for this shift, if the theorizing of Lifton and others is correct, 
thought reform in labor camps can be expected to be less psychologically 
penetrating and consequently less effective in transforming individuals than 
was the case in early prison thought reform. 
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The fact that investigation of the cases of inmates has been basically com- 
pleted and terms set seems to contribute to a different emotional tone in po- 
litical study in labor camps. In the prison thought reform situation, the final 
disposition of the case, even life or death, hung in the balance, and the 
anxiety surrounding one’s indefinite fate apparently contributed a great deal 
to the emotional intensity of the thought reform experience. The set terms 
with which people enter labor camps may be revised upward or downward, 
but this generally happens only in cases of special merit or misbehavior. Most 
inmates can count on serving their time and then being released as scheduled, 
with their diligence in day-to-day study and reform having only a minor im- 
pact on their fate. This difference would seem to contribute to a lower level 
of emotions and anxieties in the study sessions in labor camps. It may be 
speculated that the changing mood in the surrounding society has an impor- 
tant impact on attitude change in labor camps as well, with the heroic opti- 
mism and reform-your-thoughts-or-get-left-behind spirit of the immediate 
post-1949 period less in evidence in later years. 

In sum, when compared with the descriptions we have of thought reform 
in prisons in the early fifties there is reason to believe that thought reform in 
labor camps is neither so emotionally penetrating nor so effective. Many of 
my informants described evening study sessions as highly ritualized or con- 
ducted in a slipshod manner. This was true particularly for groups composed 
mostly of peasants or vagrants who were often illiterate and, unlike former 
cadres, students and workers, were unaccustomed to a regular political study 
routine. Discussions were often tedious and boring. Criticism tended to 
emanate primarily from the small group head or a few activists within the 
group rather than from all members of the group as a body. Some informants 
mentioned instances of group members dozing off during a study session 
after a particularly strenuous day’s work. Jn such cases a lookout might be 
posted to watch for a camp cadre making spot checks, and the group recorder 
would fill in notes on imaginary discussions and debates. And all of my in- 
formants were aware of widespread sentiments of bitterness and despair in 
spite of the extensive efforts through study and group manipulation to create 
an atmosphere of enthusiastic reform. By sharing grievances with friends 
or by noticing occasional escape attempts, suicides and anti-communist 
graffiti in strategic locations, inmates were aware that beneath the surface 
verbalization of cooperation and reform there loomed an undercurrent of 
opposition. 

From the discussion thus far, it appears that the reform of the thinking of 
inmates falls short of the desires and demands of camp authorities. For re- 
form to work as desired, each inmate should feel surrounded by a solidarity 
group toward which he feels ties and obligations and which exerts constant 
pressure on him to admit his guilt and reform his attitudes. This sort of en- 
vironment is apparently difficult to achieve in labor camps. Is this study 
ritual then simply a waste of time, perhaps designed to please superiors or 
to occupy the time and energies of inmates? I do not think so. To understand 
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the importance of these group rituals in corrective labor camps one has to 
refer to the literature on inmate rehabilitation in other societies. 


American prisons are frequently and generally accurately criticized for 
doing little to change the attitudes of prisoners. In fact prisons often act as 
intensifiers of anti-social attitudes and as schools for crime where new tech- 
niques and contacts can be acquired. Prison administrators have to pursue 
competing goals, so that concern for punishing and controlling inmates may 
prevent steps from being taken which would further rehabilitation. Also 
inmates are subjected to confinement, restrictions, daily indignities and the 
loss of symbols of status and individuality. These facts of prison life under- 
standably produce resentments which make it unlikely that inmates will re- 
spond enthusiastically to the demands of authorities. On neither of these ac- 
counts (the conflicting goals of adminstrators and the “status degradation” 
enforced on inmates) do Chinese labor camps present any radical departures 
from Western experience. However, in Western experience these conditions 
lead to the development of what is generally termed an “inmate subculture.” 
Inmates, out of their unwillingness to accept prison life on the terms of au- 
thorities and in their quest for individuality and social solidarity which the 
official regimen does not provide, develop their own inmate social structure 
and informal norms. Leaders and followers emerge without the approval of 
authorities (commonly the most hardened criminals emerge as leaders). 
These leaders enforce the informal norms for inmate conduct which often, 
but not always, conflict with the demands of authorities (e.g., the prohibition 
on informing on fellow inmates to the authorities). New inmates are then 
socialized in part by official prison authorities but in part by the norms and 
structure of the prison subculture, and critics contend that the latter is often 
more effective. In other words, the very coercive nature of the prison gives 
rise to an informal but powerful subculture which dominates the lives of 
prisoners and obstructs rehabilitation. 


All the evidence that we have suggests that Soviet labor camps in the Stalin 
period developed similar inmate subcultures which obstructed reform or even 
perpetuated and intensified hostile attitudes. First, as has already been men- 
tioned, little attention was paid to political or other kinds of re-education in 
Soviet camps (outside of the presumed educational effects of hard labor). 
Soviet authorities in effect encouraged an inmate subculture by dividing in- 
mates into the categories of political and criminal offenders, placing the latter 
in charge of the former and giving them a great deal of latitude to exploit 
and harass the political offenders under their charge. By permitting the 
criminals to lord it over the political inmates, the authorities were able to 
maintain control and production but not to further attitude reform. The gen- 
eral verbalization of pro-reform statements and praise for the Party and its 
leaders which characterize life in Chinese camps were apparently largely 
absent in Soviet camps in the Stalin period. Instead the sharing of political 
resentments and criminal techniques among inmates was apparently fairly 
common in spite of the widespread use of informers. This sharing of views 
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was not the source of major concern as long as control was maintained and 
work quotas fulfilled. In other words, in Soviet labor camps as in Western 
prisons an inmate subculture developed which impeded reform and perpetu- 
ated deviant attitudes. In both the Soviet Union and the United States prison 
administrators and sociologists have increasingly realized the negative effects 
of the existence of such inmate subcultures and have taken more active steps 
to counteract them.?5 

It is in regard to this inmate subculture that the small group structure and 
political study and criticism rituals represent an important innovation. These 
structures and activities seem to make it possible to prevent the emergence 
of an autonomous inmate subculture in Chinese corrective labor camps. To 
recapitulate, the Chinese do not follow the Soviet practice of using common 
criminals to control political offenders. (In fact in China no such clear dis- 
tinction is made, and all offenses are regarded as political, stemming from 
bad attitudes.) Inmates are selected for leadership position more on the 
grounds of their cooperativeness and leadership abilities, and they are given 
no special license to ignore reform of themselves or in their groups. Hardened 
criminals do not dominate the inmate social structure as they tend to in 
penal institutions elsewhere. Contacts with other inmates are impeded by the 
structure of encapsulated small groups. And officially organized group activi- 
ties, by monopolizing the time, energy, and communications of inmates, make 
it difficult for resentments to be widely shared and create the basis for a sense 
of general inmate opposition to camp authorities. The confiding of resent- 
ments and frustrations which does take place tends to be restricted to small 
nodes of close friends rather than generating a camp-wide sense of general 
alienation. In other words, the group structure and activities make it possible 
for camp authorities fairly successfully to coopt and control special groupings 
among inmates and prevent the emergence of an inmate subculture. If this 
impression is correct it helps to explain the fact that these group rituals are 
vigorously maintained in spite of the fact that they are not too effective in 
bringing about individual thought reform. First, these rituals, by preventing 
the formation of an inmate subculture, make control over inmate lives and 
actions more effective than they would otherwise be. Where camp authorities 
have to deal with an established inmate social structure the cooperation is 
always tenuous and likely to break down, leading to riots, strikes, and other 


The exploitation of political offenders by common criminals has apparently been 
terminated in Soviet camps. See Anatoly Marchenko, My Testimony (New York: 
Dutton, 1969). For a brief description of efforts to penetrate the informal inmate groups 
in Soviet labor camps see Walter D. Connor, “The Soviet Criminal Correction System: 
Change and Stability,” op. cit. In American prisons and juvenile facilities attempts 
have been made tb use “guided group interaction” to get some offenders to urge others 
to reform. See F. L. Bixby and L. W. McCorkle, “Guided Group Interaction in Cor- 
rectional ‘Work,”, American Sociological Review, Yol. 16, August 1951; also LaMar 
T. Empey and Jetome Rabow, “The Provo Experiment in Delinquency Rehabilitation,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 26, October 1961. The Provo experiment has been 
criticized for its similarity to “brainwashing” programs in Communist countries. See 
Whitney H. Gordon, “Communist Rectification Programs and Delinquency Rehabili- 
tation Programs: A Parallel?” American Sociological Review, Vol. XXVII, April 1962. 
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forms of disorder. Disorder is not completely absent from Chinese labor 
camps, but control over inmates does seem more effective than in penal insti- 
tutions in America or the Soviet Union. 

These group rituals not only facilitate control of inmates, but may also aid 
reform in some sense. In Chinese terms reform means primarily the modifi- 
cation of inmate attitudes in the direction of positive support for the new 
society. In Western writings reform or rehabilitation often refers to the 
somewhat less ambitious goal of making the inmate a law abiding citizen, 
one who “goes straight” and keeps out of trouble in the future. At least in 
this latter sense Chinese labor camps may be fairly effective (although I have 
little information about the post-release lives of inmates with which to test 
this speculation). By preventing the formation of an inmate subculture, 
authorities in Chinese camps are at least making it difficult for criminal 
tradition and techniques to be propagated in penal institutions, or presumably 
for political opposition tendencies to be encouraged and organized. Thus the 
characterization of prisons as “schools for crime” (or political opposition) 
would seem to be less likely to apply to Chinese labor camps than to American 
prisons or Soviet labor camps. While offenders may not be transformed into 
activists by their labor camp experience, they are less likely to come away 
with more fully developed criminal views and social support for those 
views. These positive effects of the group structure and study routine (from 
the standpoint of camp administrators) seem to justify the very great efforts 
and energies which must be expended to keep them in operation. 

Chinese labor camps clearly do not represent a revolutionary new way to 
turn society’s undesirables into model citizens. The evidence we have leads 
us to suggest that they are less effective in doing this than were the intensive 
prison thought reform experiences of the early 1950s. But the efforts to 
organize inmate political study and thought reform have not been abandoned 
in these camps. Very vigorous efforts in this direction are maintained in 
spite of their apparent ineffectiveness in changing individual attitudes and 
values. We suggest that these efforts are maintained because they serve other 
purposes. They give labor camp administrators better control over inmate 
social ties than their counterparts in penal institutions in other societies have, 
and as a result the atmosphere within these camps is dominated more by the 
official culture than by an inmate subculture. By minimizing the importance 
of inmate subcultures and inmate codes Chinese labor camps may be less 
counterproductive in regard to reform than American and Soviet penal in- 
stitutions often are. 


Speculation about the rehabilitative effectiveness of Chinese labor camps must 
remain incomplete until we have more information about other things which influence 
rehabilitation, such as the ways in which inmates are integrated back into families, 
jobs and communities after their release. 
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CHANGE UPON A DEPENDENCY 
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I, developing nations limitations upon governmental finances hinder local 
economic development. To aid in bringing about rural development, govern- 
ments have introduced various institutions designed to promote rural self- 
help. One such rural institution is the Commune Council 275 introduced in 
1966 by the Thai government. To succeed in promoting self-help this insti- 
tution must reduce the effects of the traditional Thai dependency culture. In 
this paper, we shall discuss certain of the strengths and weaknesses of this 
council in the context of Thai political culture.” 

Discussions about Thai political culture emphasize both the hierarchical 
centralized nature of authority relations and the dependence of the inferior 
upon the superior.? The superior autonomously makes decisions which the 
inferior unquestioningly obeys. The inferior, though, hopes that these actions 
will have beneficial effects for himself. The ideal relationship is that of the 
benevolent superior and the respectful inferior. 

These patterns of superior-inferior relations have been described by psy- 
chologists, political scientists and anthropologists. Mosel, for example, ex- 
plains the cultural support for hierarchy: 


The legitimacy of the superior’s authority is probably the more impor- 


*Thailand is governed through a centralized bureaucracy. The lowest level of the au- 
thoritative bureaucracy occurs at the district supervised by the District Officer, his as- 
sistants and various technical officials. Community Development workers and certain 
health officials have subdistrict (commune) level responsibilities. Each Thai village 
elects its own headman who in turn chooses a commune headman. In recent history 
various forms of commune councils composed of differing groups of officials, headmen, 
elected and appointed villagers have been formed. For further discussions of local ad- 
ministration see Herbert Rubin, Will and Awe: The Local Thai Official and Rural 
Development, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, (Cambridge, M.I.T., May 1972). 

*Our observations are based on comparisons between two districts in Northern Thai- 
land with different forms of Commune Council. The Department of Political Science and 
Center for International Studies at M.I.T. helped support the work. Prof. Clark Neher 
has given us many suggestions some of which we have incorporated within this paper. 

on example, D. Wilson, Politics in Thailand, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
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tant basis of conformity. The “ideology” which establishes this legiti- 
macy is derived from the hierarchial status system and vertical orienta- 
tion of the larger society. The decision from above tradition implies 
obedience from below. Compliance with authority is not merely a matter 
of regulations; it is an expression of respect for the dignity of rank.* 


Siffin emphasizes the unquestioned nature of authority: 


Overt expressions of disrespect toward a superior as a person are fla- 
grantly improper. Even an incompetent superior cannot be attacked 
openly ... In common practice, the typical supervisor is authoritarian. 
The full force of superior hierarchical status support his position. It is 
backed by the availability of sanction as well as by its inherent legiti- 
macy.® 


Phillips and Wilson emphasize that this legitimate authority is perceived as 
potentially benevolent. In the case of government-villager relations they de- 
scribed that: 


Siamese peasants look to their government as a source of gentle bene- 
volent concern as a body possessed ideally of the attributes of a strong, 
wise but indulgent father. Indeed they are quoted as saying to the au- 
thors “the government is like our father we are like its children.’ 


Such patterns of dependency hinder rural self-help programs. In recent 
years, the government has undertaken various programs’ designed to pro- 
mote rural economic development and secure villager loyalty. In most of 
these programs the government attempts to portray itself as the benevolent 
patron. That is, it emphasizes what it is doing for the people. 

This approach to development has several dysfunctions. The villager is 
unwilling to undertake activities which he defines as being within the proper 
sphere of governmental activity. For local projects he requests aid from the 
government and when it is not forthcoming does not initiate the project. 
Similarly, when higher level officials “give” a project to a village they insist 
on making all decisions concerning that project. Rather than create an oppor- 
tunity for teaching villagers self-help the higher officials, consistent with their 


“Mosel, quoted in F, Riggs, Thailand: The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity, 
(Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966), p. 363. 

Pa Sin, The Thai Bureaucracy, (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966), pp. 

*Phillips and Wilson, quoted in Riggs, ibid., p. 324. 

"These programs include commune level community development projects, larger scale, 
Jong term Advanced Rural Development (ARD) programs and short term Mobil Devel- 
opment Unit (MDU) projects. For a discussion of MDU’s, see L. Nuff, “The Thai Mobile 
Unit Program” in Peter Kunstadter (ed.), Southeast Asian Tribes, Minorities and Na- 
tions, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967), pp. 425-486. Discussions of ARD 
projects can be found in Impact of USOM Support Programs in Changwad Saken Mak- 
hon, (Bangkok: U.S. Agency for International Development, 1967). Rubin, ibid., dis- 
cusses community development programs, 
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role as benevolent patron, dominate all action and, in turn, seek compliance 
from the villagers. 

“Model village” programs? illustrate the problems of such interactions. In 
such situations the government chooses to “bring development” to a village. 
Frequently, such villages are chosen because village leaders have previously 
succeeded in organizing self-help development activity. Yet, in spite of this 
villager success, the supervising officials feel that “Model Villages” projects 
are beyond the capability of local villagers. The officials decide on the par- 
ticular projects undertaken and dominate the activity associated with the 
projects. The willingness of the village leaders to undertake projects by 
themselves is lessened. 

This view of the villager as a passive recipient of governmental largesse 
does not necessarily imply that the Thai villager is incapable of independent 
action. It only shows that (a) the villager prefers to receive “benevolence” 
from superiors and that (b) the villager is willing to defer to a present au- 
thority. Those who state that the passivity of the villager precludes rural self- 
help ignore both the activities undertaken by the villager without the presence 
of an authority and the indirect means that the villager has for opposing 
authorities. 

Villagers have, for many years, cooperated in maintaining rural irrigation 
systems. Under the supervision of their headman they have constructed roads 
and bridges. Communities have saved together for years to build elaborate 
temples. Villagers participate in wide-spread economic networks.® 

Similarly, the villager has indirect ways of opposing illegitimate (e.g., non- 
benevolent) authority. Admittedly, the Thai villager rarely openly opposes a 
local official. However, by recalcitrance in working on officially sponsored 
projects, by poor attendance at meetings, by rumor and requests for aid 
through politicians the villager does try to influence officials.?° 

Rather than assume that the Thai culture precludes rural self-help, we must 
search for means of minimizing the dysfunctional effects of dependency. 
Since culture only changes slowly, institutions have to be developed that 
minimize the adverse effects of the dependency culture.*! 


“For a discussion of rural development including “Model Village” areas, see Rubin, 
ibid., p. 482-710. 

"For details of such involvement, see M. Moerman, Agricultural Change and Peasant 
Choice in a Thai Village, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968) or Van Roy, 
Economic Systems of Northern Thailand, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1971). Much 
of the writing of American political scientists about Thailand seems to ignore these 
dynamics of peasant life. 

. 4°For a discussion of some of the influence of villagers upon officials, see C. Neher, 
Rural Thai Government: The Politics of the Budgetary Process, Center for Southeast 
Asian Studies, Special Report Series Number 4, (Dekalb: Northern Illinois University). 
Howard Kaufmann has reported to the authors that as governmentally sponsored infra- 
structure increases in an area, villager demands upon government concurrently increase. 
For a general discussion of reciprocal influence in superior-inferior dyads, see Rubin, 
ibid,, p. 114-290 

12Throughout this discussion we are assuming that rural self-help does have economic 
benefits. For a discussion of this argument, see G, Hunter, Modernizing Peasant Societies, 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1969). 
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The transition from the Commune Council 222 to the Commune Council 
275 represents such an attempt. This change involves phasing out a council 
totally dependent upon the officialdom and replacing it by one designed to 
minimize the problems of hierarchy and dependence. In discussing the 
chances of success of such institutions we shall (1) compare the structure of 
the two forms of Commune Council; (2) describe the weaknesses of the older 
form and show how these weaknesses reflect the dependency culture; (3) 
analyze which problems still confront the newer institution and which appear 
to have been reduced; (4) describe the local official’s reactions to the new 
form; and, (5) advocate certain policy steps that could aid the Commune 
Council in bringing about rural participation in spite of the dependency 
culture. 


POWERS AND ORGANIZATION 


Along with the other rural institutions that have been introduced in recent 
years, the government of Thailand hopes that the Commune Council 275 will 
aid in its anti-communism struggle. To achieve this goal the government de- 
signed the council to be more democratic, less dependent upon the officialdom 
and more developmentally oriented than was its predecessor. According to a 
handbook prepared for council members, the newer council should accom- 
plish six goals:1? 


1. To open the possibilities for the people to participate in governing the 
local areas. 

2. To create progress in the local areas. 

3. To provoke the people into thinking and initiating and having respon- 
sibilities for the local area. 

4, To give the local leadership knowledge and understanding and a way 
of working together. 

5. To lighten the work and help out the administrators and community 
development in promoting progress for the local area. 

6. To give the people practice with the democratic forms of government. 


The modified structure of the Commune Council 275 reflects these goals in 
several ways: in the elimination of officials as members; in an increased 
emphasis upon development activities; and in an increase of the formal 
powers of the villagers with respect to local officials. 

The older Commune Council 222 was chaired by the District Officer. The 
commune headman, commune doctor, headman of every village, an appoint- 
ed teacher, headmaster of every school, the official section heads and two 
villagers per village constituted the membership. The Commune Council 275 
is chaired by the commune headman. The rest of the membership consists of 
the commune doctor, headman of éach village, one appointed teacher and 
one person per village. 


oe of Commune Council,” (Bangkok: Miniatiy of Interior, 1967), p. 1, (in 
ai). 
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Officials are not voting members of Commune Council 275. Yet, as the 
official representatives of government in the area, traditional authority fig- 
ures and possessors of technical expertise they still can play an important 
role. Community Development officials and an assistant District Officer act 
as advisors to the council. The District Officer still has large responsibilities. 
He acts as a liaison with the national government and provincial council, 
assures that certain technical aspects of the law are followed and in emer- 
gencies can abolish the council. 

Both forms of council share a large number of routine development and 
maintenance activities. In the old form each of the separate Commune Coun- 
cils had to share the technical expertise of the officials in the district town. 
Each Commune Council 275 has attached to it as an advisor a trained 
Community Development Worker. In addition, the new council has responsi- 
bilities not granted to the old. The most important of these are:14 


1. Approve or disapprove projects .. . concerning village development 
in the commune, according to the proposals of the village development 
committee or the committee of the Commune Council. The Commune 
Council has the right to delete, correct, alter or combine different proj- 
ects of the commune... Then the project is submitted to the province 
or administrative agency ... through the district officer in order to ask 
for assistance. 


2. When it happens that the government’s officials misbehave or cause 
trouble to the villager or do not carry out their duties and cause public 
loss, a committee member of the council can report that person to the 
committee. When and if the committee has debated and accepted the 
report the member will send the report through the district officer to the 
governor for action.14 


The right to approve projects represents an important change. Under the 
Commune Council 222 form the District Officer could shift projects from one 
Commune to the next. Thus, a Commune Council 222 could decide on a 
project only to see its funds used in a neighboring commune. Under the 275 
form all funds legally under the control of the council must be spent within 
that commune. Secondly, the right of the council to criticize officials repre- 
sents a major change. In our experience, this right was seldom used. Yet, it 
does suggest the accountability of superiors to their inferiors and accordingly 
signifies a status reduction for the officials.*® 


Tbid., p. 27. 

If the District Officer is being criticized, direct communications with the governor 
are permitted. 

*6Mfost documents produced by the Thai government explicitly emphasize the unques- 
tioned nature of the superior’s position. For example, the “Code of Conduct” for the 
bureaucracy states: 

(the official) must be polite, pay attention to and not display rebelliousness against 
the superior.. Must behave as to follow the orders of the superior which are ordered 
in the course of official duty. ... Must not disobey and avoid work in governmental 
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Previous attempts to institutionalize rural democracy were effectively hin- 
dered by non-cooperative officials and uninformed commune leaders. Thus, in 
the past, such institutions as the Sanitary District, Commune Council 222 or 
Commune Administrative Organization have been dominated by the local 
officials.1® In the case of the Commune Council 275 such non-cooperation on 
the part of local officials would be more difficult. Because of the implications 
for counter-insurgency, high level Thai officials?” have supported this pro- 
gram. Unlike the local officials they would not be threatened by the short 
term success of the council. Yet, their support of the program makes overt 
opposition by the local officials quite difficult. 


WEAKNESS OF THE COMMUNE CoUNCIL 222 


The Ministry of Interior was aware of the weakness of the Commune Coun- 
cil 222. We have summarized below those comments in the Handbook which 
indicate the Ministry’s awareness of problems caused by the dependency pat- 
terns of Thai villagers. These comments come from a section of the Hand- 
book detailing the advantages of the 275 council in contrast to the weaknesses 
of the 222 council:48 


1. In matters of personnel (a) the District Officer as chairman of the 
council has been changed to the commune headman. This is because the 
District Officer is a phuujaaj!® among the officials of the district and 
among the people and they are likely to give him respect and stand in 
awe of him. His opinions and recommendations are influential to the ex- 
tent that other members must go along with them. They do not dare con- 
tradict or argue. 


2. The headmasters of the schools have been eliminated because they 
are the government officials and not elected by the people. And some of 
the headmasters are the people whom the people respect and stand in 
awe of because they are their own children’s teachers and they are the 
people with knowledge. The opinions of the headmasters in some cases 
have an effect upon the other members until it appears that the results 


service. Must not surpass the superior except when the superior himself orders it to 
be done or when receiving special and temporary permission. 


Thus, even a statement suggesting the accountability of superiors to inferiors marks a 
large change. 


t6For discussions on the weakness of these other forms of local administration see 
Neher, ibid, or F. Horrigan, Lecal Government and Administration in Thailand: A Study 
of Institutions and Their Cultural Setting, unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, (Indiana 
University, 1969). 

17For example General Praphas Charusathien indicated support for such councils. See 
Bangkok Post, February 24, 1972, p. 7. Similarly, while other democratic forms have 
been polised by the recent coup, the Commune Council 275 program is still being con- 
tinued. 

18“ Handbook of the Commune Council,” pp. 5-6. 

te“Phuujaaj” literally means a “big person” or “important person.” Thai villagers 
often use the word to mean a “big shot.” 
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of the council in some places concern only money for building or repair- 
ing schools, 


3. Under the former structure the vote of the council was not decisive. 
Their programs for spending money could be changed. The District Of- 
ficer might ask to take one commune’s budget to another commune to 
spend... Also the provincial council might change the Commune Coun- 
cil’s program... Under 275... the decision is binding if the matter is 
within the Jaw and government regulations so that the projects which 
spend money according to the needs of the people will increase. 


Observers of the Commune Council 222 meetings agree with the evalua- 
tions of the government. The weaknesses of the Commune Council 222 can 
be summarized under five headings. Most reflect aspects of the Thai’s de- 
pendence upon authority :?° 


l. District Officer Dominance—The District Officer and his assistants 
dominated the meetings. They (sometimes after private discussions with 
powerful villagers) decided on the allocation of council funds. They 
transferred funds from one commune to another. At the meetings the 
District Officer or his assistants directed the discussions. Rarely, did 
they try to control results by direct use of legal rights. Rather, the domi- 
nance occurred because of the awe felt towards the District Officer. 


2. Defensive Reactions—The villager members of the council rarely 
offered suggestions for activities. At most, they objected to decisions that 
would (in their perspective) adversely affect their villages. 


3. Boredom—Few of the villager participants paid close attention to the 
meetings. Villager representatives arrived late, gossiped during the 
meeting and left soon after its completion, sometimes unaware of the 
decisions that had been taken. Meetings were quite brief. 


4. Fragmentation—Except for projects sponsored directly by the dis- 
trict officer, council funds were spent on many small projects.*! Vil- 
lager participation in such projects was minimal. 


5. One Time Decisions—Most of the projects chosen involved minimal 
planning and follow up. A small road would be repaired or a football 
would be purchased. No sense of long term progress was given. 


Such a body could not promote self-help and local initiative. In the meetings 
the opinions of the officials were sacrosanct. Larger projects were given to 
the council from the government. 


_ ®°These observations are based upon our own work and the valuable descriptions pro- 
vided by Neher, ibid. 

21A typical Commune Council 222 budget of $225 was spent as follows: school ma- 
terials, a large drum, $45; road repair, $65; conduits—-15 tubes, $35; spraying machine 
— units, $62.50; rotation capital for animal medicine, $17.50, 
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POTENTIAL AND PROBLEMS OF THE COMMUNE Councr. 275 


We shall argue that the new structure of the Commune Council 275 pro- 
vides a start in overcoming some of the problems of the Commune Council 
222 by reducing the detrimental effects of a dependency culture. Our argu- 
ment is not designed to show that the councils have already succeeded or for 
that matter will succeed. Of eleven such councils examined only three ap- 
peared to differ in process or results from the four Commune Council 222s 
studied, Rather, we are trying to isolate from these case studies those factors 
which are most conducive to the council’s success. 


The introduction of the new council along with the start of community 
development programs has increased elite villager participation in meetings 
and council responsibility for rational financial planning. The new council, 
though, is still faced with problems stemming from aspects of the dependency 
culture. By active participation and concern with the local councils, the well- 
meaning officials might reinforce the council’s dependence upon officialdom. 


Below we have included outlines of two council meetings. The one on the 
left seems to typify the 222 meetings; the one on the right is intentionally 
chosen as an example of a more successful 275 meeting. Both communes were 
located close to the district towns; in both communes the officials had plans 
to build large scale projects. 


COMPARISON OF COMMUNE CounciL 222 MEETING WITH A COMMUNE COUNCIL 
275 MEETING 


Commune Council 222 Commune Council 275 


Background: No major proj- Background: Group of six notables from sev- 
ects undertaken in the area; eral families dominated area; before meeting 
area dominated by commune of council an informal meeting held at com- 
headman mune headman’s house; elites cooperating 

outside of council on several economic projects 


Official Participation: District Oficial Participation: junior assistant-District 
Officer, two assistant District Officer, district Community Development offi- 


Officers, agriculture official cial, commune Community Development offi- 
cial 
Chairman: District Officer Chairman: Commune Headman 


Followup: Occurred sporadi- Followup: Major issues continued to be dis- 

cally over several months; al- cussed by both officials and villagers; informal 

ways initiated by officials meetings held at commune headman’s house 
and later council meeting with no officials pres- 
ent held to discuss issues. 


278. 
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OUTLINE OF THE MEETINGS 


1. Officials arrive after attend- 
ing another meeting; they dom- 
inate meeting; headman late 


2, Assistant District Officer 
criticizes headmen for being 
late; announces the size of the 
land tax, explains how the 
money will be used. 

iat 

3. Assistant District Officer 


makes several administrative 
announcements 


4, Second assistant District Of- 
ficer states that government 
will build a dam; he explains 
that villagers must enroll in an 
irrigation association and pro- 
vide free labor for the construc- 
tion 


5. Headman of one village ob- 
jects to his villagers working 
on dam; he explains that they 
will not receive benefits. 


6. Floor argument among head- 
men concerning villager contri- 
bution to the dam; District Of- 
ficer stops the argument and 
describes the penalties. under 


1. Officials invited to attend the meeting; they 
provide technical advice and budgetary infor- 
mation; headmen all prompt. 


2. General floor discussion takes place on va- 
rious outstanding problems; officials sit quietly 
at back of hall; frequent argumentation be- 
tween commune headman, commune doctor, 
headmaster and several headmen concerning 
development goals. 


3. Headmaster complains about apparent cor- 
tuption in material purchased for a commune 
center; assistant District Officer explains about 
the council’s right to protest; council members 


` laugh. 


4, General floor discussions on ongoing com- 
munity development projects; headmen ex- 
plain projects in their villages; district Com- 
munity Development official explains size of 
remaining budget; general floor discussion on 
how to use the budget. 


5. Commune headman calls a hand vote; coun- 
cil members decide to concentrate money on a 
well. 


6. Floor discussion returns to the corruption 
of the District Officer. Assistant District Officer 
advises complaining through the Community- 
Development people. 


7. Headmaster complains that the commune 
Community Development official spends all his 
time in one village; Community Development 
official responds that the village is building a 
bridge and he wants to work with them. 


8. Discussions returns to the costs of construc- 
tion materials; members of council list ex- 
penses; headmaster and assistant District Of- 
ficer records them on blackboard. 


9. A disorganized floor discussion occurs on 
how to raise money for a community project. 
All agree on having a fair, long discussion on 
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law for non-cooperation with whether a 10c admission price would get more 

irrigation projects money from the fewer people who could afford 
it than a 5c admission; formal vote held and 
5c price won. 


10. Discussion returns to commune center; 
commune headman appoints a three man in- 

7. Meeting ends as District Of- spection committee for center. Assistant Dis- 

ficer leaves. trict Officer explains that the committee has the 
right to examine receipts. Headmaster com- 
pares their as yet unfinished meeting hall to 
another already completed one in another com- 
mune. 


11. Meeting ends. 


The contrast between these two meetings illustrates the improvements pos- 
sible through the Commune Council 275 form. Under the 275 form the com- 
mune elites played a far greater role. Longer discussions occurred under this 
form. And, since the highest status officials were absent some semblance of 
exchange between villager and official occurred in the 275 form. In general, 
an increase in participation and an increase in rational financial planning 
occurred in the 275 form. 

Increase in Participation: In the more successful commune council 275s 
participation increased along several dimensions: more discussions occurred, 
more topics were considered, problems were discussed at greater length and 
officials tried to encourage council members to play an active role.?? Discus- 
sions often invelved give and take. Like the 222 council, headmen reacted 
defensively. However, unlike the older form, debates often involved members 
whose villagers were not directly affected by the results. In contrast to the 
222s in which the District Officer uniformly dominated the meetings, a 
variety of formal and informal commune leaders played a more active role 
in the 275 meetings.?° 

Discussions at such meetings covered a wide range of subjects with special 
attention devoted to community development projecis. In one commune, for 
example, the council discussed over the course of several meetings the com- 
parative advantages of a running water project or an electrification project. 
Arguments were raised on both sides. Those wanting running water argued 
that it could be given to a larger number of villages than electricity; also, 
they argued that a steady supply of drinking water was required. Advocates 
of electrification argued that villagers who received water for free would be 


*2A survey that we took and another done by Neher showed that villagers were unaware 
of the existence of the Commune Council 222. In the areas with the 275 there was an 
awareness of its existence, though there was still much confusion about its functions. 

"Usually these leaders were either wealthier persons or headmen with experience 
(such as greater education or military service) outside of the commune. 
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‘unwilling to financially contribute to a running water system. On the other 
hand, they argued; villagers already buy kerosene for lamps so an electric fee 
would be acceptable. 

The discussions for such topics frequently started before the formal meet- 
ings. Often there were informal talks with Community Development officials 
or technical officials at the commune headman’s house. Even with such pre- 
liminary preparation many of the meetings lasted four to five hours. Discus- 
sions continued between meetings. And as illustrated by the ongoing concerns 
for running water and electrification, the council members followed up their 
discussions. 

Officials participated more actively than had been intended in the newer 
council. However, the participating officials tended to be of a lower status 
than those attending the 222 meetings. The chart below shows the distribu- 
tion of officials at the various 275 meetings. 


Official Attendance at Commune Council 275 Meetings 


Position of Official Number of Meetings Attended 
(12 meetings observed) 

Provincial officials I 

District Officer 2 

District Community Development Official 6 

Assistant District Officer (junior level) 9 

Commune Community Development Officials ll 


With the exception of the provincial official and the District Officer the 
officials did not dominate the meetings. The junior assistant District Officer 
and the district Community Development official provided financial or tech- 
nical advice to the group. At meetings they sat at the back of the room and if 
not asked for advice did not attempt to talk. They explicitly stated that the 
villagers were responsible for the decisions. The commune level Community 
Development workers played even a smaller role. They were asked for tech- 
nical advice but the council members felt free to disagree with or ignore their 
suggestions. 

Greater Financial Rationality and Control: The Commune Council 275s 
had slightly greater economic resources than did the 222s, were more “ra- 
tional” in utilizing the resources and had more power to assure the correct 
disposition of funds. Still both forms of council had to operate with only 
small amounts of money.** 

Both councils were responsible for the disposition of 80% of the land tax 
revenue collected within their commune; the 275s in contrast to the 222s had 


947 and taxes and community development funds vary from area to area. In the region 
we studied the 222s received a land tax that averaged out to 5 cents per capita. The 275s 
(in a poorer area) received about 4.5 cents per capita from the land tax. These councils 
also received a direct community development budget of approximately 5 cents per capita 
per year. 
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assurance that the land tax supported projects would not be moved to another 
commune. In addition to the land tax, the commune council 275s were re- 
sponsible for the allocation of part of the community development budgets. 
Community ‘Development funds were allocated in proportion to the number 
of villages in each commune. But there was no requirement that each village 
receive a proportionate share. 

In undertaking these larger projects the councils showed some willingness 
to use various self-taxing procedures. The discussion in the outlined 275 
meeting concerning the Fair to support athletic competition illustrates this 
process. In another area a house by house levy was collected to support an 
increase in the size of a community development sponsored dam. In rural 
Thailand the use of fairs, movies, entertainment or house by house levies for 
raising money for temples or spirit shrines is quite traditional. The secular 
use of such funds as decided upon at a formal meeting of village representa- 
tives marks an extension of the traditional pattern to modernizing goals. 

The Commune Council 275 was more active in trying to assure that its 
funds were not misused. Under the 222 form the District Officer was totally 
responsible for the expenditure of funds. He could easily provide shoddy 
merchandise or arrange kickbacks with merchants. The new powers granted 
to the 275 council reduced the District Officer’s control of money and en- 
couraged members to combat malfeasances. In one case the members of the 
council aggressively interrogated an Assistant District Officer on why the Dis- 
trict Officer kept funds at the district rather than forward them to the com- 
mune. At other meetings, complaints were made when overpriced materials 
arrived in the commune. Total docility in the face of official corruption was 
diminishing. 

Still, the newer council could not be entirely independent of the officialdom 
on financial matters. Accounting required the technical competence of the 
officials. Also, the ‘District Officer (or the district Community Development 
official) had to bring requests for larger projects to the provincial officials. 
Local money even with the self-taxing levies was insufficient for development. 
Financial independence was possible only for smaller undertakings.?5 

Problems of Paternalism and Dependency: By undertaking projects with- 
out official supervision, by meeting in the absence of officials, by questioning 
officials’ opinions and combatting corruption, the Commune Council 275s 
were reducing the traditional Thai relationship of dependency and paternal- 
ism. That is, the commune councils were reducing the number of situations 
in which inferiors deferred to a superior in the hope that the superior would 
act benevolently towards them.?® Such patterns of paternalism and depend- 


7°We must, of course, distinguish financial independence from financial efficiency. Suc- 
cessful councils would reduce the total amount of funds required from the government. 
Councils could encourage villagers to participate in projects thus reducing their costs. 
And, by allowing villager input on project selection the councils could increase the politi- 
cal value to the central government of development projects. 

7@Moerman terms this “paternalistic inequality” in “Western Culture and the Thai 
Way of Life,” Asia, No. 1 (Spring, 1964), pp. 32-50. 
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ency, though, still threaten the success of the Commune Council 275 in two 
distinct ways. On the one hand, the tradition of deference to superiors per- 
mitted “bossy”? or corrupt officials to reduce the effectiveness of such bodies. 
This problem was clearly understood by the Community Development work- 
ers and the Assistant District Officer most responsible for introducing the 
new councils to the commune leaders. They utilized the irritation of the 
council members at venal officials to stimulate more independent action. Vil- 
lagers and officials were aware of the problems that a “bossy” or eorrupt 
official could cause for the new councils. However, there was a more subtle 
threat to the effectiveness of the council in promoting self-help posed by well- 
meaning high ranking officials. By excess concern for the councils such off- 
cials can deprive the villagers of the responsibility for planning or leading. 

This pattern is strongly supported by Thai culture. The Thai superior has 
a normative obligation to do things for his inferior and by doing so permit 
the inferior freedom from worry about failure. Freedom for the Thai inferior 
can involve an escape from responsibility; that is, to the Thai freedom may 
be achieved by surrendering difficult responsibilities to superiors. Actions 
that reinforce these patterns are incompatible with efforts to teach self-help. 
Two examples that occurred in areas with the 275 council illustrate this 
problem. 

In the first case, one council, to protect itself from the corruption of a Dis- 
trict Officer, undertook projects by itself. After the transfer of this venal 
official, the new District Officer, in an attempt to improve relations with vil- 
lagers, started attending meetings of this council. He provided advice, acted 
as a liaison with technical officials and started to organize difficult projects. 
The commune benefitted economically; however, the council became more 
dependent upon the District Officer, invited him to both formal and informal 
meetings and became less willing to direct its own actions. 

In another case a District Officer encouraged a Commune Council to sup- 
port a road project. He attended the council meetings and explained the need 
for full and free discussions of development projects. He then illustrated the 
type of logic such a discussion should contain by explaining the advantages 
of road projects. The meeting was then opened for discussion and one villa- 
ger member after another presented reasons for supporting road projects.7® 
The District Officer certainly could not be faulted on his motivation. Both 
the morale boost and the roads were necessary. Yet, his actions did not teach 
self-help; they reinforced the council member’s hope that if they waited long 
enough a benevolent patron would appear and provide them with help. 


OFFICIAL’Ss RESPONSE TO THE NEw COUNCIL 


The preceding discussion indicates the importance of the local officials’ 


“Bossy” refers to the Thai word chao nai which is used to describe an authoritarian 
superior. 

28F'ortunately such compliance patterns did not occur when only Community Develop- 
ment workers were present since they had less prestige. 


Fuad 
~ 
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actions in helping the Commune Council succeed. As long as elite officials 
continue to support the council for counter-insurgency purposes it seems un- 
likely that the local official will directly attempt to destroy it. Yet, a success- 
ful Commune Council 275 would threaten the officials in two ways. A willing- 
ness on the part of council members to criticize and question officials would 
be demoralizing to all officials and specifically threatening to corrupt officials. 
The willingness or ability of the council to undertake projects without official 
aid might well damage the self-image of the concerned official as a benevolent 
superior. On the other hand, local officials do realize the importance for de- 
velopment work of institutions which organize and promote village volunteer 
labor, It makes their own work easier and enables them to accomplish more. 
We discussed these problems with the local officials. Their responses and re- 
actions are tabulated in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Response of Administrative and Development Officials to the Question Whether 
the Commune Council 275 Would Succeed 
Category Officials 
l. Pessimistic: It is not working; the people (Total = 18 officials?9) 
do not have the education or capability to District Officer, administrative 
make it work; it has costs for the officials Assistant District Officer 


2. Necessary: It is a slow process of teaching; District Officer, Assistant Dis- 
we must teach and train for democratic trict Officer junior level, 6 Com- 
forms munity Development workers 

including section head 


3. Doubters: It is a slow process perhaps fu- three Assistant District Off- 
- tile; little effort can help, I don’t know if it cers, two Community Develop- 
is going to succeed; it will be a very long ment workers 
time. 


4, Can’t categorize three Community Development 
workers 


The arguments presented by the officials reflected both their understanding 
of the immediate practical situation of introducing the council and their per- 
spectives as shaped by the political culture. The first group of officials, the 
pessimistic group, wanted to continue to assert the traditional authority pat- 
terns. For example, a District Officer who disagreed with the increased de- 
mocratization stated: 


...1 try to let the villagers at the council meetings use their opinions 
but because this form (of representation) is not in their minds before, 
if we let them have control, it is very confusing. They want everything 
but they cannot run anything well... | 


During the course of the research one District Officer was transferred. The table in- 
cludes responses from each of the District Officers. 
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Or an administrative Assistant District Officer who saw the new council as a 
direct threat to his own power and status: 


But sometimes there is something in the administration which the vil- 
lagers misunderstand . . . concerning the rights of voting; at first they 
ask for the rights but afterwards they do it over and above the law; they 
do not have enough understanding ... such as about a dispute, or any 
request, it.causes a problem. New problems occur because of the democ- 
racy. They, the villagers, now see the officials only as servants. 


Those officials who felt that an effort was necessary were still quite aware 
of the problems caused by a tradition of paternalism and hierarchy. The 
young Assistant District Officer in charge of the 275 program in one area 
stated: 


I think that (it) will succeed but it is young and must go slowly and 
gradually. It started in 1967 in this area to defend against Communism, 
to grab the people before the Communists grab the people. 


The major obstacle is the budget. It takes so long to get and requires so 
much paper work. It arrives at a season when people cannot work. If the 
council got the budget immediately and the people saw the results im- 
mediately, the council would advance very rapidly. I think that the coun- 
cil should have the responsibility for the land tax and not have to share 
it with the provincial assembly. If the council collects money from the 
merit making ceremony, it can keep the money itself . . . it also has the 
power to complain directly to the governor about any official. 


_A District Officer was aware of how villagers deferred decision making to 
superiors. To him teaching democracy was equivalent to teaching villagers 
to do things by themselves: 


I’ve got to teach democracy ...I will teach them democracy, teach them 
to be people in themselves to have their own thoughts. My people are 
poor, not in money but in thoughts. I want my people to be rational. I 
want to teach them decision making. If I recommend to them to buy a 
cup for 50¢ and they can find the same for 254, I am all for it. TPH okay it. 
ĮI want them to buy everything, every nut and bolt by themselves. That’s 
how PH teach them. I want to teach them what general good-will hap- 
pens from a project. 


Finally, certain officials were quite aware of the obstacles posed by the 
backwardness of the rural areas. For example, one Community Development 
official noted the problems caused by poor education: 


To explain the new form 275 to the Commune Council the District Of- 
ficer and the Assistant District Officer came and talked. I was there. The 
people did not understand. Some could not read the handbook. If they 
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could read it they would understand. Some came to me to ask about it. 
I explained and they understood very well. Then in ten minutes they 
forgot all about it. It will be a very long time before the council succeeds. 
People still cannot fill out the project request forms. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 
We have argued that 


Forms of local self-administration are useful for rural economic devel- 
opment but the introduction of such forms in rural Thailand is faced 
with obstacles stemming from a culture that emphasizes dependency, 
hierarchy and paternalism. 


Since culture is comparatively “fixed” institutional ways must be found 
to minimize the dysfunctions of dependency. 


The Commune Council 222 was a direct instrument of officials and sim- 
ply emphasized villager dependence upon officials. The Commune Coun- 
cil 275 was established to combat problems caused by paternalism and 
dependency. 


Empirical evidence demonstrates that certain Commune Council 275s 
are (in comparison with the Commune Council 222s) able to show some 
independence from officialdom. This independence is especially obvious 
in the increased participation by headman at council meetings and coun- 
cil attempts to rationalize and expand budgetting. 


National level support for the Commune Council 275 makes it difficult 
for authoritarian local officials to oppose the new organization. Yet, there 
is still a danger that an overly enthusiastic official, especially a District 
Officer, can, by trying to aid the council, reinforce the patterns of bene- 
volent paternalism and thus reduce the ability of the council members 
to learn self-help. 


With these observations in mind, what practical steps can be undertaken 
that would aid the council in learning self-help and escaping from dependen- 
cy upon officials? Three ideas—dealing with contact with officials, training 
of officials and financing—are presented. All represent institutional means of 
minimizing the problems of dependency. 


First, the council’s contact with the District Officer must be minimized. 
Most of the council’s activities must be done in conjunction with the less 
awe-inspiring Assistant District Officers and Community Development 
workers. 


To the Thai villager the District Officer is government. Whenever he ap- 
pears at a meeting he is expected to dominate. At worst, he acts as an author- 
itarian superior; at best, as a paternalistic superior. In neither case are vil- 
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lagers willing to undertake projects by themselves. Our observations showed 
that the Assistant District Officers and the Community Development workers 
created far less a serise of awe among the members of the Commune Council. 
They were younger than many of the council members, frequently in worse 
economic situations, and, at least in the case of the Community Development 
workers, members of an organization whose positions were not associated 
with the authoritarian governments of the past. 


The presence of most Community Development workers and the Assistant 
District Officers did not seem to hinder discussions at the council meetings. 
Complaints were voiced and projects undertaken by the council alone. The 
most successful Commune Council 275s were those which were able to rely 
upon the Community Development worker as a liaison to the government 
but still not become dependent upon him. 


If the District Officer desires to promote rural self-help he should encour- 
age his assistants and the Community Development workers in their activities 
with the Commune Council. He should aid these officials in their relations 
with the higher levels of the government. He should not try to aid the councils 
directly by attendance at the meetings. 


Second, the special training programs for both the assistant District 
Officers associated with the council and the Community Development 
workers must continue. The programs must, of course, continue to teach 
the junior officials, the “democratic” aspects of the new council. But, 
equally importantly, the program must teach these officials the techni- 
cal skills necessary for the functioning of the newer commune councils. 


‘The Community Development workers must increase their own confidence 
in the type of project they can aid. In small projects, like small dams or 
bridges, councils with the help of the Community Development workers have 
been able to initiate, undertake and complete work without asking high level 
aid. As the confidence of the councils in the ability of the Community Devel- 
opment workers increases the easier it will become for the council to under- 
take projects by itself. Training of the Community Development workers 
should be undertaken with these possibilities in mind. 


Third, Council controlled financing must be increased. Large scale proj- 
ects done by the national government beyond the competence of the vil- 
lagers should not be linked in a pseudo-participatory fashion to the new 
councils. 


Obviously, the more money the councils have at their disposal the less need 
is there to appeal to the government for aid. Technically, these are the easiest 
ideas to implement. An increase in the percentage of the land tax allocated 
to the councils, direct non-specific subventions from the central government 
or a matching program based upon an area’s willingness to finance itself- 
would increase council budgets. Culturally, though, these proposals pose 
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great difficulties. By depriving higher officials of direct granting powers they 
are being deprived opportunities of acting as a benevolent patron (or more 
cynically, opportunities of appropriating personal funds). Actions to de- 
centralize the control of large resources while useful to the success of the 
Commune Councils probably will not occur. 

Action can, however, be taken on a second related problem. There is a 
tendency for higher officials to involve Commune Councils in pseudo-partici- 
patory ways in large-scale projects. That is, the higher officials will seek to 
have these councils ratify developmental projects that the officials themselves 
want to undertake. The most obvious example of this pattern occurs in the 
“model village” programs already discussed. 

It is economically and technically necessary for the government to handle 
large complicated projects. But, these projects ought to be done outside of 
the scope of the new councils. To only “formally” use the new councils makes 
a mockery out of the self-help ideology. It can discourage the councils from 
working on smaller projects for which they do have the technical capability. 
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POLITICS AND THE FILM os 
IN TAMILNADU: THE 
STARS AND THE DMK 


/ Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr.* 


T. Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK), the ruling party of Tamil- 
nadu State in India, has split in climax to persistent rumors of intraparty 
discord and impending schism. M. G. Ramachandran, DMK party treasurer 
and popular Tamil film star, was stripped of his party offices and suspended 
from membership in the party to which he had so long brought support 
from his devoted fans. 


The crisis culminated a long feud between M.G.R. and Chief Minister 
M. Karunanidhi. In the early months of 1972, as Karunanidhi, in demands 
for regional autonomy, began to tout himself as the “Mujib of Tamilnadu,” 
M.G.R. protested Karunanidhi’s “dictatorial methods” and called for a 
boycott of the party’s General Council in protest against one man rule. His 
criticism of Karunanidhi and the party leadership mounted with his demand 
for a party probe into rampant corruption. M.G.R. called for a disclosure 
of all assets of ministers, legislators, and party officials—and assets of their 
close relatives. Party careerists were alarmed: M.G.R.’s public utterances 
violated party discipline and, in discrediting party and Government, created 
confusion in the public mind. A memorandum, submitted by 26 members 
of the DMK Central Executive, called for disciplinary action against M.G.R. 
His suspension, sustained by the General Council, soon followed. 


M.G.R. appealed to party members to remain loyal to the ideals of C. N. 
Annadurai, founder of the DMK and Chief Minister until his death in 1969. 
To continue his policies, M.G.R. announced the formation of a rival party, 
the Anna DMK, to challenge the legitimacy of Karunanidhi’s leadership. 
M.G.R. “fan clubs,” long adjuncts of the DMK, now became branches of 
the new party. Many regular DMK branches throughout Tamilnadu also 
switched allegiance to M.G.R. The star’s fans paraded in the streets. In 
Madurai, they pulled down DMK flags and stoned Government buses; in 
Vellore, they brought off a total hartal; in Madras, rickshaw men went on 
strike in protest against the party’s suspension of their idol and protector. 


*I wish to acknowledge the invaluable contribution of my research assistant in this 
study, Sriram Athri, whose initiative and sensitivity to the research problems were major 
ingredients of the project’s successful completion. The study was made under a Ford 
Foundation Research Grant. 
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On the other side, M.G.R. posters were defaced and torn, and theaters show- 
ing his films were attacked, as were M.G.R. fan clubs. Perhaps fearing re- 
prisal, the scheduled release of a film starring M. K. Muthu, Karunanidhi’s 
son, was postponed. Muthu, who had only begun to act in films, had already 
incurred M.G.R.’s wrath by an alleged attempt to convert M.G.R. fan clubs 
into Muthu Associations. The aging actor, no doubt, did not take this too 
kindly. 


The role of film in the politics of Tamilnadu has been significant, and 
the influence of the “stars” on Tamil politics has made political astrologers 
of those who would seek to understand it. During the course of the 1967 
election campaign, the New York Times carried an article describing film 
star involvement in the politics of Tamilnadu as having “a touch of Cali- 
fornia.” Film has become increasingly pervasive in almost all aspects of 
Tamil society and perhaps most prominently in political life. Although 
Bombay is usually considered the capital of the Indian film world, it is 
within South India that film has made its greatest impact. The film industry 
in the South, centered in the city of Madras, is the largest in India—in the 
number of studios, capital investment, gross income, and in the number 
of people engaged in the industry. Since 1931, when the “talkie” was first 
introduced in the South, some 1500 films have been made in Tamil. Half 
of India’s six thousand cinemas are located in the southern region—and 
half of these are in the state of Tamilnadu. Virtually no village in Tamilnadu 
is so isolated to be beyond the reach of film, and even the poorest laborer 
can afford the few pice to see the latest production. 


Early Tamil films were largely “mythologicals,” but with the first “social” 
films in 1936 came an infusion of politics. The Congress sought to use the 
motion picture for nationalist propaganda. One Tamil social, for example, 
dealt with prohibition, part of the Congress program, and it included a 
popular song about the importance of the spinning wheel, strongly advo- 
cated by Gandhi. Sometimes a portrait of Gandhi would appear incon- 
spicuously in the background in hope that it might slip past the British 
censors. The Congress also used film stars to attract crowds. K. B. Sunda- 
rambal, an actress famous for devotional songs, regularly appeared on the 
platform of the Tamil Congress leader, S. Satyamurthi.* 


While the Congress in Tamilnadu made early use of the film, most 
Congressmen looked on the medium with contempt and shared C. Rajago- 
palachari’s view of the cinema as a source of moral corruption. It was only 
the party of Tamil nationalism, the DMK, that took film seriously as a ve- 
hicle of political mobilization. With Lenin, the leaders of the DMK regarded 
film as the most important art form because it was the most popular. Con- 
gressmen never realized the power of film, says Kannadhasan, song writer 


“Interview, S. Punju, Tamil film director, Madras, January 1970. 
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for the Tamil screen and one of the founders of the DMK. “They decried 
the cinema. We used it.”? 

The DMK’s involvement in the Tamil film industry is rooted in the Dra- 
vidian Movement for non-Brahmin uplift in South India.? Writers and 
actors who had matured in the touring dramatic companies associated with 
E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker’s Self-Respect Movement came to dominate 
the Tamil screen. From the “guerilla theater” of Tamil nationalism, they 
brought anti-northern, anti-Brahmin themes. Their Tamil was purged of 
Sanskritic elements in assertion of Dravidian self-respect; the golden age 
of the Tamil kingdoms was resurrected on celluloid; Brahmins were de- 
picted as sinister or foolish. 

in organizing the Dravida Kazhagam (or Dravidian Federation) in 1944, 
E. V. Ramaswamy sought to extend his movement for social reform and 
uplift to the demand for a separate and independent state of Dravidasthan. 
The DK, in spite of its appeal to the masses, was a quasi-military organiza- 
tion and basically elitist in character. Seeking democratie party organiza- 
tion and electoral involvement in the newly independent India, a dissident 
faction broke with E.V.R. in 1949 and founded the Dravida Munnetra Kaz- 
hagam (Dravidian Progressive Federation). The leader of the new party 
was a young film writer, C. N. Annadurai. Among those joining him were 
M. Karunanidhi, another film writer, and a number of film stars, including 
K. R. Ramaswamy, S. S. Rajendran, and Shivaji Ganesan, who later left 
the DMK for Congress, to be replaced by M. G. Ramachandran. Their films 
introduced symbols and references to the DMK, and the party rode the 
rising popularity of cinema. Film artists brought glamour and electoral sup- 
port to the DMK, and actors graced the platforms of party rallies. Some 
stars, like M. G. Ramachandran and S. S. Rajendran, converted their popu- 
larity on the screen into successful bids for seats in the Legislative Assembly. 

K. Kamaraj, former Chief Minister of Tamilnadu and then president of 
the All-India Congress Party, scoffed at the DMK’s aspirations to power: 
“How can there be government by actors?”’* In 1967, in a landslide victory, 
the DMK with Annadurai as Chief Minister took control of the State. 


“Interview, Kannadhasan, Madras, January 1970. Kannadhasan left the DMK in 1962 
to join E. V. K. Sampath’s Tamil National Party and with Sampath in 1964, he joined 
Congress. In opposition to the DMK, Kannadhasan has been out of favor with DMK 
film stars like M. G. Ramachandran, but the popularity of his songs is so great that he is 
frequently signed for DMK films. 

®See Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr., The Dravidian Movement (Bombay: Popular Praka- 
shan, 1965) and Eugene Irschick, Politics and Social Conflict in South India: The 
Non-Brahmin Movement and Tamil Separatism 1916-1929 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969). For an examination of the DMK, see also Marguerite Ross 
Barnett, The Politics of Cultural Nationalism in South India (forthcoming); Mohan 
Ram, Hindi Against India (New Delhi: Rachna Prakashan, 1968); P. Spratt, DMK 
in Power (Bombay: Nachiketa, 1970); K. S. Ramanujam, The Big Change (Madras: 
Higginbothams, 1967), and K. S. Ramanujam, Challenge and Response (Madras: Sun- 
dara Prachuralayam, 1971). 

4Erik Barnouw and S. Krishnaswamy, Indian Film, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963), p. 175. 
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Within the DMK leadership of the new Government were many associated 
in one way or another with the film industry or with earlier dramatic ca- 
reers. Some had been no more than stagehands or ticket takers for the 
troupes of the Dravidian Movement two decades before; others had become 
film stars, producers, directors, or writers. The stars, like M.G.R., had 
mass appeal, but it was through film writers that the DMK had made its 
initial impact—through C. N. Annadurai, founder of the party and Chief 
Minister of Tamilnadu unfil his death in 1969, and M. Karunanidhi, who 
succeeded “Anna” as Chief Minister and party leader. 

As a young lieutenant of the Dravida Kazhagam, Annadurai had written 
a number of dramas as vehicles for social reform and non-Brahmin self- 
respect. After the DMK was founded, Annadurai, E, V. K. Sampath, and 
K. R. Ramaswamy, then /Tamilnadu’s most popular actor and film star, 
staged dramas in benefit performances for the party. The DMK head office 
at Royapuram in Madras City was purchased with these funds.® From plays, 
Annadurai entered the film world. He wrote six screenplays—“with a view,” 
he said, “to educating th¢ people of Tamilnad. All my stories and screen- 
plays have, therefore, ben on themes of social purpose.” His first film, 
Nalla Thambi (“Good Brother,” 1948), featuring the popular actor- 
comedian N. S. Krishnan, advocated prohibition, cooperative farming, and 
zamindari abolition. Velaikart (“Servant Maid,” 1949) “made it clear that 
the greed and avarice of the rich did not pay in the long run.” Here Anna- 
durai explained “some of the elementary principles of socialism and stressed 
that we should depend upon our own labor for our progress and well being 
and not some unknown factor.’ 

Velaikari, with its attack on religious dogma, was regarded as a revolu- 
tionary film. The story itself, however, raises some serious questions. A 
landlord was pressuring a debtor for money, and the man, in shame, com- 
mits suicide. His son, played by K. R. Ramaswamy, vows to punish the 
landlord and devises a plan by which, through impersonation, he marries 
the landlord’s daughter. By design, he then mistreats the girl and develops 
a reputation for drunkenness and gambling so as to bring disgrace upon 
his father-in-law. He then encourages the father to forbid an intercaste 
marriage between his son and a servant girl and, to bring the family into 
final wreckage, succeeds in having the distraught son thrown out of the 
house. With further complications, our “hero” announces his purpose. 
Overcome with emotion, the father sees the error of his own ways. He 
blesses the marriage of his daughter to the revealed son of the debtor, and, 
in final retribution, approves the marriage of his son to the servant maid. 
The old man never really emerges as a villain but the hero certainly comes 


SInterview with K. R. Ramaswamy, Madras, January 1970, and with E. V. K. Sam- 
path, Madras, February 1970. Sampath was the nephew of E, V. Ramaswamy and the 
No. 2 man in the DMK until he bolted the party in 1962 to found the Tamil National 
Party. He subsequently joined the Congress. 

‘Interview with C, N. Annadurai in Filmfare, May 10, 1968, p. 45. 
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out as a dastardly character. If personal vendetta designed to destroy a 
man’s family is social reform, it is a curious moral indeed. 

The film, no doubt, had shocking aspects. After a scene in which the 
landlord offers puja before Kali, showing the hypocrisy of religion, Ra- 
maswamy—who had spent all his money in offerings after his father’s sui-- 
cide—upturns the offerings before the goddess. He shakes his fist at the 
deity and in a long monologue says, “Just as the rich man lives on the sweat 
of the poor, you do likewise.” 

Soon after Velaikari, M. Karunanidhi’s Parasakthi (1952) stunned the 
Tamil audience. The film, a screen version of an earlier play, was initially 
banned, but with its release, it became an enormous box office success.” 
Karunanidhi, who wrote the screenplay, had been an early associate of the 
DK and had written on the themes of Dravidian self-respect. As a founding 
member of the DMK, he lent his talent to the new movement. “My intention 
was to introduce the ideas and policies of social reform and justice in the 
films and bring up the status of the Tamil language as they were called for 
in DMK policies.” Karunanidhi emphasizes the view of the party on the 
role of film. “We say that art should be for propaganda—for the people 
and for society.”8 

Parasakthi, according to its director, S. Punju, was designed to “create 
havoc. Of course, it did. We were challenging the social law itself, the basic 
Constitution itself.”® One of the most dramatic scenes of the film involved 
the attempted seduction of a young girl by a priest of the temple. Before the 
idol itself, the priest molests the girl. The hero (played by Shivaji Ganesan) 
saves her and then expounds upon the social philosophy of the DMK. The 
scene of the temple seduction was drawn from facta case that went all the 
way to the Madras High Court and created a popular sensation. We don’t 
object to the temple, Punju says of the DMK stance on religion, but to the 
evil-minded people who use it. The DMK believes in one god, but opposes the 
bribery of god through puja.?° 

The entry of the Dravidian Movement into the film industry brought a 
new era in the Tamil screen. In the years before 1949-1950, film dialogue 
had been awkward—really a Brahminical slang. Annadurai and Karu- 


1S, Punju, director of Parasakthi, had wanted K. R. Ramaswamy, who was then get- 
ting about Rs. 40,000 per film, for the picture to ensure star attraction. Ramaswamy and 
Karunanidhi, however, were at odds within the party, and Ramaswamy refused to act 
in the film. Annadurai suggested that Shivaji Ganesan be cast as the hero, Although he 
had never acted in film, Shivaji had been popular in Anna’s dramas. Punju signed 
Shivaji for Rs. 250 per month—quite a bargain compared to what K.R.R. would have 
commanded. S. S. Rajendran, a young actor associated with the Dravidian Movement, 
was also introduced in the film. Interview, S. Punju, Madras, January 1970. 

®Interview with M. Karunanidhi, Chief Minister of Tamilnadu, Madras, February 1970. 

_ Interview, S. Punju, Madras, January 1970. 

107}id, Ironically, for all of Parasakthi’s anti-religious character, each day of produc- 
tion was begun with the propitious breaking of a coconut and the burning of camphor. 
Most of the people in the film industry go on sentiment, says Punju, and while he has 
no use for puja, “we are all business people, so we let them have it.” 
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nanidhi brought particular prominence to the spoken word, and in the 
early DMK films, dialogue was of a highly literary, “chaste” Tamil, almost 
like formal speeches. Indeed, DMK party speeches are heavily influenced 
by dramatic form. They are rich with alliteration and employ a euphonic 
stage style—filled, according to its critics, with sound and fury signifying 
nothing. These speeches, whether from the platform or the cinema screen, 
come as “a rain of words” (sorpozhivu) and have popularized a highly 
ornate form of spoken Tamil. 

Annadurai’s film dialogues tended to be rather high-flown and lacked 
the more popular appeal of those by Karunanidhi, who in more than thirty 
films has sought to provide entertainment along with party propaganda. 
Through film, both Anna and Karunanidhi became “stars” in their own 
right. People wanted to see them at public meetings, to have darsham be- 
fore them. Their films were vehicles for both social reform and party propa- 
ganda. Their themes were of widow-remarriage, untouchability, the self- 
respect marriage (introduced by E.V.R. to eliminate the use of the Brahmin 
priest in the wedding ceremony), zamindari abolition, prohibition, and 
religious hypocrisy. “We wanted to bring revolution in the mind,” says 
DMK director and Member of the Legislative Assembly, Rama Aranganal, 
“and to some extent we succeeded.” 

The DMK films served an audience the party could never have reached 
by other means. The ideology of the DMK, explains Murasoli Maran, faces 
both the past and the future, and this is reflected in film. The Tamil past 
—its rich language and culture—are glorified in story and song. Rationalism 
and social reform are extolled in attacks on caste, religious dogma, social 
injustice, and economic exploitation. Maran underscores the fact that for 
the common man, the cinema is the only form of entertainment. “So far 
as our party is concerned, we have made use of it as a vehicle of our social 
reform policy. In every story, we mix amusement with instruction, and we 
explain our programs of social reform.”3 Some of the early “revolutionary” 
films of the DMK were so heavy with social reform that they were box office 
failures, DMK producers, says Maran, are now more sensitive to the story 
element, to the entertainment value. “We select a good story and introduce 
our ideology wherever possible.” 

The shift away from the more radical films—particularly those of an 
anti-religious character—was in part a product of official censorship. The 
early DMK films met little difficulty for all their controversial content. The 
party was little known and censors made no connection between film theme 


“See Design, “Mass Media and the DMK,” n.d., pp. 34-36. 

12Tnterview, Rama Aranganal, Madras, December 1969. Rama Aranganal was asso- 
ciated with E.V.R. in the 1940s and was assistant editor of the DK newspaper, Fidu- 
thalai. In 1949, he became one of the founding members of the DMK and edited Anna- 
durai’s weekly Dravida Nadu. He entered film as a dialogue writer about 1950 and later 
became a producer. He has served as a Member of the Legislative Assembly since 1962. 

ea Murasoli Maran, Madras, December 1969. 
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and party ideology. By the mid-1950s, however, it was evident that the DMK 
was attempting to use the motion picture to advance its political position. 
Maran is convinced that film censorship was consciously used by the gov- 
ernment to undercut the DMK. One technique, he says, was to censor and 
cut critical elements of a film so as to destroy the picture’s coherence and 
thus ensure financial failure. In the period of greater conflict with the cen- 
sors, the party turned again to drama. “Under the Dramatic Licensing Act,” 
Maran relates, “we were required to give the script to the police. We would 
give them some ordinary script, then enact something else in the drama.” 
This didn’t always succeed, for three of Karunanidhi’s plays were banned 
by the state Congress government.!5 


In producing films under close censorship, the DMK turned to subter- 
fuge. The use of double meanings in dialogue became a DMK forte. They 
also created a character called ‘““Anna”—the Tamil word for older brother 
and the popular name for Annadurai—who appeared in almost all the DMK 
films as a wise and sympathetic counsellor. In an historical film, for exam- 
ple, the dialogue might go, “Anna, you are going to rule one day,” at which 
the audience would break into wild applause. The historical film was par- 
ticularly useful for the party, for it provided both an opportunity to eulogize 
Tamil culture and the glory of the Tamil kingdoms and, at the same time, 
to subtly comment on current political affairs. Maran tells the story of one 
film, Kanchee Talaivar, about a Pallava king whose capital was the city 
of Kanchee (Kancheepuram). Not without coincidence, Annadurai was 
from Kanchee, and he was known as Kanchee Talaivar, “the leader of 
Kanchee.” The censors demanded a change of title, but, after all, it did 
refer to a Pallava kingdom. The DMK got the title, but the censors so badly 
mangled the film that it was a financial failure.*® 


The shift from social reform as the dominant theme of the DMK films, 
whatever considerations for government censorship, was primarily political. 
As the party entered the electoral arena, it sought less obtrusive subject 
matter. In courting the electorate, the DMK could no longer afford the 
iconoclasm of the old Self-Respect Movement, with its blatant attack on 
the social and religious institutions of Hindu orthodoxy. “The DMK films 
are no longer revolutionary,” says one disgruntled DMK Member of the 
Legislative Council. “We are now chasing votes, and our principles have 
been watered down.” 

Displacing content as the thrust of the DMK’s use of the film media, 
the party now sought to emphasize star popularity as a vehicle for political 
mobilization. The DMK now hitched its political wagon to the stars of the 
silver screen. The movement’s association with dramatic and film actors, 
however, was not wholly a new phenomenon. DMK actors had grown up 


bid. 
19I bid. 
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in the Self-Respect Movement and the DK of E. V. Ramaswamy, and many 
were among the founding members of the DMK. 

_ In 1949, with the founding of DMK, the actor K. R. Ramaswamy pro- 
vided financial support for the struggling party. “Only with my earnings 
was the party founded,” he says.17 He had met Annadurai through E. V. 
Ramaswamy, and it was his dramatic company which produced Anna’s 
first play, Velaikari. When the play was later filmed, K. R. Ramaswamy 
was the star. At this time, Ramaswamy had reached the pinnacle of the 
Tamil film world. From his first film in 1944 (Poompavai, “Lady With 
Flowers,” directed by S. Punju), K.R.R. rapidly became one of the most 
popular actors in South India. He could both sing and act—a critical com- 
bination before “playback” and when a film might easily have thirty songs 
or more. Indeed, he was known by the title, Nadippisai Pulavar, “the Acting- 
Singing Poet.” With the “playback” dubbed into the sound track, however, 
a popular singer could warble to the silent mime of the actor, and Rama- 
swamy began to lose out to rising young stars who had no need of singing 
talent. At about this time, in the early 1950s, personal problems brought 
his career into ruin. Later, in reward for his services to the party, Annadurai 
secured for K. R. Ramaswamy nomination as a Member of the Legislative 
Council, the upper house of the state government. 

Although he was never a member of the DMK, N. S. Krishnan lent his 
enormous popularity to the party. Krishnan was the greatest comedian of 
the Tamil screen and, as the times required, a very fine singer. His appear- 
ances ensured a film’s success, “Without him,” says Maran, “there wouldn’t 
be any picture.”1® Krishnan was particularly famous for his roles as the 
Brahmin buffoon, which he would recreate to the delight of his audience 
at DMK rallies. During the 1940s, the film industry was dominated by Brah- 
min producers and by Brahminical themes. N. S. Krishnan was a notable 
exception. Influenced by E. V. Ramaswamy, Krishnan introduced in his 
comic scripts—which he wrote himself—the seeds of non-Brahminism which 
were later to become the driving force of the DMK.?® In the last public 
function before his death, Annadurai, on January 14, 1969, unveiled a 
statue of N. S. Krishnan, located at a busy Madras intersection.”° 

Although never sympathetic with the DMK, one actor closely associated 
with many of the DMK leaders when they were still devoted followers of 
E. V. Ramaswamy’s DK was M. R. Radha. Radha, arch villain of the Tamil 


17TInterview, K. R. Ramaswamy, Madras, January 1970. 

18Tnterview, Murasoli Maran, Madras, December 1969. 

1°Interview, V. P. Raman, Madras, January 1970. 

2°In the mid 1940s, N. S. Krishnan became involved in a notorious murder case. He 
was finally acquitted, but in order to raise money for his appeal, his friends decided 
to make a picture, Mad Man (1947). Punju, the director had been long involved in the 
Dravidian movement and had presided over a number of widow remarriages. This, Punju 
decided, was to be the theme of the movie (but, to be on the safe side, it was to be a 
virgin widow). It was this film which brought Annadurai into association with Punju, 
who later directed Anna’s first film, Nalla Thambi (“Good Little Brother,” 1949). 
Interview, S. Punju, Madras, January 1970. 
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screen, and would-be assassin of M. G. Ramachandran, came into contact 
with E.V.R. during the early 1940s through his dramatic performances. 
Radha had one of the leading troupes in South India, the Social-Reform 
Company, and he presented plays on anti-Brahmin and atheist themes. 
Almost all of the DK-DMK people were associated with Radha at one time 
or another during this period, and the young DK writers, Annadurai and 
Karunanidhi, both of whom were in the dramatic company, often acted in 
the plays. Annadurai is once reported to have said that he really cared only 
for the acting of M. R. Radha and Shivaji Ganesan.?1 : 


V. C. Ganesan (“Shivaji”), like so many actors of Tamilnadu, has been 
on the stage most of his life.2? From the age of six, Shivaji toured with va- 
rious companies, including the famous troupe of M. R. Radha, playing both 
male and female roles. In 1949, Ganesan appeared in a play written by 
C. N. Annadurai, Chandra Mohan, which depicted the triumph of the Ma- 
ratha hero Shivaji over the Brahmins. Annadurai himself played a villainous 
Brahmin priest. Ganesan played the role of Shivaji. Periyar E. V. Ramas- 
wamy presided over the first performance and was so impressed that he 
bestowed the name “Shivaji” on the young actor. 


In Tamilnadu, politics is a bedfellow of almost every film artist. For 
Shivaji, it is a subsidiary but clearly apparent facet of his public image. 
Shivaji had been politically weaned in the DK and was one of the founding 
members of the DMK. It was through the party that he got his start in film. 
At Annadurai’s suggestion, Shivaji was offered the leading role in the film 
Parasakthi. The “powerful dialogues” and screenplay were by M. Karu- 
nanidhi. Released in 1952, the film was an immediate sensation, and Shivaji, 
at the age of 24, was launched on a stellar career. He made many contribu- 
tions to the party coffers and served as a drawing card at political rallies, 
but Shivaji had never really been involved in party activities, and its de- 
mands pressed upon him. If the DMK had given him his initial boost in 
his film career, it also served to limit his horizons. A reputation of atheism, 
arising from his association with E.V.R. and the movement, did not set 
well with a fundamentally religious audience. Perhaps feeling that the 
opposition party was no longer an asset, Shivaji attacked the DMK as a 
“slamour” party which exploited the Tamil film industry. In 1955, in a 
flurry of publicity in connection with the release of a new picture, Shivaji 
went to Tirupathi temple. When he returned, he was publicly abused by 


“Interview with E. V. K. Sampath, Madras, February 1970; with Thirumal, personal 
secretary to M. R. Radha, Madras, February, 1970; and with M. R. Radha—the inter- 
view conducted in February 1970 in the Madras Center Jail, where Radha was serving 
sentence for the attempted murder of M.G.R. Details of the assassination attempt are 
discussed in Hardgrave, “When Stars Displace Gods: The Folklore of Cinema in 
Tamilnadu,” in Charles Leslie (ed.), Asian Films and Popular Culture (forthcoming). 

22For a discussion of Shivaji and other stars of the Tamil screen in their broader 
relation to Tamil society, see Hardgrave, “When Stars Displace the Gods: The Folklore 
of Cinema in Tamilnadu,” op. cit. 
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DMK members, and his photographs and billboards were defaced with 
mud and dung. 

In 1961, Shivaji warned, “Artists keep away from politics,” but extended 
his support to the new Tamil Nationalist Party, a split from the DMK,?8 
and staged a benefit drama for the party’s election fund. When the party 
dissolved and its leader, E. V. K. Sampath, joined Congress, Shivaji fol- 
lowed. Today he described himself as a “200 percent Congressman.”** His 
lithographic portraits are emblazoned against the Congress flag, and he 
proclaims Kamaraj as his leader. During the 1967 elections, Shivaji toured 
throughout Tamilnadu for the Congress. With no interest in running for 
office, however, Shivaji is only tangentially involved in Congress work— 
almost entirely in electoral campaigns, He keeps his politics away from art, 
and his films are generally free of political overtone. 

Among the founding members of the DMK was another young actor, S. S. 
Rajendran, who, like Shivaji, had been introduced in Karunanidhi’s Para- 
sakthi. S. S. Rajendran entered the stage at the age of nine, and soon was 
acting in the dramatic troupes of the DK. It was Annadurai, in 1950, who 
had asked him to be in Parasakithi.”5 In his career, S.S.R. has acted in some 
85 films and, like M.G.R., plays the undaunted hero. During the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, S.S.R. was among the most popular stars of the Tamil 
screen. He worked tirelessly for the DMK in collecting funds, and in 1962, 
he was elected as a Member of the Legislative Assembly. His films glorified 
the party and were heavily laden with social reform. Indeed, he became 
known by the title [latchiya Nadigar, “Actor of Ideals.” 

At the height of his career, deepening personal problems brought S.S.R. 
into serious difficulty, both with the film industry and the party. Audience 
attendance began to fall off and producers, tired of his failure to show up 
for shootings and of his temper displays, no longer signed him for films. 
Having given most of his money to the party, S.S.R. now went deeply into 
debt. Within the party, he had long been opposed both by M.G.R. (with 
whom he vied for the same audience) and by Karunanidhi. Personal con- 
flict with Karunanidhi now took on political color, and in 1967, in a bid to 
secure a DMK ticket for the Assembly, S.S.R. was passed over. Seeking 
to prove his party loyalty, he threw himself into the election campaign, and 
made a highly political film, Tangaratinam, timed for release during the 
campaign. The film, dealing with the love marriage of an untouchable girl 
and a high caste man, depicted a DMK conference and sought to appeal 
directly to the Harijan community. 

During the campaign, S.S.R. announced that he had been threatened with 
murder,?° and before the election, his health broke in physical exhaustion. 
After the election, S.S.R. became outspokenly critical of the Karunanidhi 


*8See Hardgrave, The Dravidian Movement, op. cit., p. 75. 
Interview, Shivaji Ganesan, Madras, November 1969. 
**Tnterview, S. S. Rajendran, Madras, December'1969. 
Dina Thanthi (Madras), January 16, 1967. 
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group. His public statements, increasingly embarrassing to the party, finally 
culminated after Annadurai’s death in the unofficial ostracism of S.S.R. 
from the DMK. S.S.R., convinced that people were trying to kill him, spoke 
of threats against his life. On one occasion, he reported an attack and beat- 
ing to the police, but the case was dismissed when an investigation of the 
evidence suggested that the wounds were self-inflicted. Abandoned by his 
fans and his party, S.S.R. was sustained by his old ‘friend, Shivaji, and 
dreamed of the comeback that would restore his stardom and his prominence 
in the DMK. But as both star and party stalwart, S.S.R. had been eclipsed 
by the DMK film luminary, M. G. Ramachandran. 

M. Gopala Ramachandran (“M.G.R.”) has been in Tamil films for 36 
years, with star billing in more than 100 films since 1947, the year of his 
first important role. M.G.R. came to cinema from a stage career, beginning 
at the age of six, when he entered the Madurai Original Boys Company, 
where he learned acting, dancing, and sword-fighting—arts that served him 
well in his later career.?? 

Known as Vadiyar, (“teacher”), Puratche Nadigar, (“revolutionary ac- 
tor”), and as Makkal Thilagam, (“idol of the masses”), M.G.R. is the sym- 
bol of hope for the poor in South India. He supports orphanages and schools’ 
and is always the first to give for disaster relief. After torrential rains in 
(Madras, he gave raincoats to 6,000 rickshaw men. He is seen as “one 
among the people,” “the incarnation of goodness,” “the poor man’s avatar.” 
M.G.R.’s generosity is well advertised, for it is the grist of his fame. Every 
contribution to his philanthropic image is an investment in his continued 
popularity and following among the masses. 

The rickshaw man is regarded as the archetype of the M.G.R. fan, the 
poor man of the laboring classes. For many, a substantial portion of their 
income goes for films, and to go on the opening day of a new M.G.R. film 
is the credential of real devotion—a willingness to pay a premium for a 
reserved seat or to wait from early morning to brave police lathis for a chance 
at general admission. 

M.G.R. sees himself as the “protector” of the common man and is con- 
vinced of the moral purpose of his films. “My roles have been to show how 
a man should live and believe.”?8 With a purity and integrity reminiscent 
of the classic American western, the M.G.R. film is a morality play in which 
good inevitably triumphs over evil. The villain is the embodiment of evil, 
unrelieved in his darkness except in the love he holds for his beautiful 
daughter. The hero (M.G.R.) is all virtuous: He may be the captain of the 
guard in revolt against the tyrannies of a wicked dewan; a humble clerk 
at odds with a corrupt bureaucracy; a cowherder in struggle with a cruel 
landlord. Whatever the role, it is always the same: The audience expects 
and demands it. The hero neither smokes nor drinks, and is devoted to his 


"See Harderave, “The Celluloid God: M.G.R. and the Tamil Film,” South Asian 


Review, IV (July 1971), pp. 307-314. 
8Tnterview, M. G. Ramachandran, Madras, December 1969. 
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suffering mother. In love scenes with the villain’s daughter, he is almost 
invariably the pursued rather than the pursuer. The fight scenes, wildly 
cheered by the fans, recall the swashbuckling Errol Flynn in a revised and 
“Bonded” version. The climax brings the defeat of villainy, uplift of the 
poor, and fulfilled romance in a “self-respect” marriage. 

The films are filled with references which blur the role and the actor into 
one. Indeed, for the M.G.R. fan, the man is a projection of his screen image. 
In Enga Vittu Pillai (“The Son of our Home,” 1965), M.G.R. sings, “If 
you follow me, the poor will never suffer. First Christ came and preached; 
then Gandhi came and preached; but the people have forgotten. Now I will 
set things right.” In Nam Nadu (“Our Country,” 1969), the hero is intro- 
duced in a series of short episodes: He helps an old woman walk across 
the street; captures a pickpocket; protects a young girl from “eve teasers”; 
and saves small children from eating unclean sweets. As the film progresses, 
there is a long queue waiting before a ration shop. A rich man arrives by 
car and is immediately supplied with his quota. M.G.R. intervenes and asks 
the man to stand in the line. Someone in the queue is heard to say, “If 
there is one like this man, then the country will be all right.” Later, when 
' our hero agrees to help some slum dwellers, one of them says, “Really you 
are a God.” 

For M.G.R., “Art and politics are the two sides of the same coin.”?? 
The emblem of M.G.R.’s production company shows the DMK flag, and 
his films are filled with both direct and indirect references to the party. 
Early DMK films, like Parasakthi, were basically oriented to social re- 
form, but as the 1957 elections neared, the party chose less obtrusive themes 
with more of a specifically political flavor. The demand for a separate state 
of Dravidasthan—then the cry of the DMK—would be couched in “folk- 
lore” films in which M.G.R. would struggle against an evil despot. Dialogue 
would obliquely refer to contemporary politics and gradually phrases were 
introduced to trigger applause—a reference to Anna or to the rising sun, 
symbol of the party. 

In the folklore film Nadodi Mannan (“Vagabound King,” 1958), there 
are numerous references in song and dialogue to “Dravida.” In the film, an 
adaptation of The Prisoner of Zenda, M.G.R., crowned king, issues a decree 
that could easily pass for the DMK election manifesto. In Adimai Penn, 
the heroine points to the rising sun and tells M.G.R., “That is our god. Pray.” 
Nam Nadu is perhaps the ultimate in this genre. A remake in color of an 
earlier Telegu success, the film exposes administrative corruption and social 
evil and is given a particular DMK flare. M.G.R. makes his first appearance 
wearing the party colors—a red shirt and black pants. He holds in his hands 
an open book with the pictures of both Gandhi and Annadurai on the cover. 
Throughout the film, the black and red combination appears, Annadurai’s 


2°Quoted in Kalaichelvan (ed.), M. G. R. Ponmozhigal (“Golden Words of M.G.R.) 
(Madras: Tamil Nilayam, 1967), p. 13. 
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portrait hangs on the wall of almost every scene, accompanied by pictures 
of Gandhi, and in one song, Anna is specifically called the “South Indian 
Gandhi.” The huts of a slum fly the DMK flag. When M.G.R., the sacrificing 
government clerk turned politician in the cause of the poor, seeks election, 
his posters are in the red and black form of the DMK. M.G.R., in one scene, 
asks a slum dweller why grievances have not been brought to the Councillor. 
The poor man replies, “They say ‘Agattum Parkallam’”—a reference to 
the favorite phrase of Kamaraj, the Congress leader—“We will see.” With 
M.G.R.’s election victory, a song proclaims, “The sun is rising, history is 
changing, and now everything will be alright.” The film concludes with a 
self-respect marriage under a statue of Gandhi. 

In January 1967, in an enactment of roles they had so often played 
together on the screen, M. G. Ramachandran was shot by M. R. Radha, a 
classical villain of the Tamil screen. Some have suggested that the shooting 
was politically inspired by Radha’s devotion to the DK, but although this 
seems unlikely the events of that day remain confused in a background of 
both personal and political conflict. Within hours of the shooting, some 
50,000 people had gathered at the hospital where M.G.R. had been taken. 
People were crying in the streets; shops closed. For six weeks, he lay in 
the hospital as fans awaited each report of his health. He was visited by the 
poorest people from the streets and by luminaries of Tamil film and politics. 
At the time of the shooting incident, M.G.R.’s popularity had been in grad- 
ual decline. The shooting, however, brought him to new heights of popu- 
larity. In a sense, it gave him new life. From his hospital bed, M.G.R. con- 
ducted his campaign for the Madras Legislative Assembly. The day before 
the election, the Madras newspapers carried an appeal from M.G.R. to 
the voters. With a large photograph of the actor in bandages, M.G.R. called 
upon the people of Tamilnadu to vote for the DMK. “I was to come to your 
homes, but it could not be done. Now I am asking for your hearts.”°° In 
his constituency, he won twice the number of votes polled by his Congress 
rival and the largest vote polled by any candidate for the Assembly in 
Tamilnadu. 

M.G.R.’s position in the DMK has long been controversial. Some people 
have argued that M.G.R. was responsible for the party’s 1967 victory. He 
was at least a significant factor. Murasoli Maran, a DMK Member of Par- 
liament and nephew of Chief Minister Karunanidhi, says that there is mutual 
reinforcement.3! Others, both within the party and out, negate any really 
significant role for M.G.R. in the party’s advancement. Indeed, they believe 


80A dvertisement in Dina Thanthi (Madras), February 14, 1967. The Dina Thanthi 
is the most popular daily in Tamilnadu and has one of the highest circulations of any 
newspaper in India. Its publisher, S. B. Adityan, supported the DMK for the first time 
in 1967 and was made a minister in the new government. Before 1967, however, Adityan 
had been a strong opponent of the DMK—and particularly of M.G.R. At one time, the 
paper’s policy was to refer to the actor as the “old hag” and to never carry his name 
or photograph. 

*1Interyiew, Murasoli Maran, Madras, November 1969. 
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that his enormous popularity derives primarily from the party. 

During the late 1940s, M.G.R. had known Annadurai. M.G.R.—then a 
Congressman—was reluctant to associate himself with the movement. In 
1954, however, Karunanidhi had unsuccessfully tried to get Shivaji for a 
new film. He then turned to M.G.R., who had been moving toward the DMK 
politically. The film, Malai Kallan (“Dacoit of the Mountain”), was a great 
success, and overnight M.G.R. was a top star and soon joined the DMK. 
Shivaji had been a reluctant politician, and in M.G.R. the party found a 
willing image for mass appeal. 

As M.G.R.’s popularity grew to rival that of the party itself, there were 
rumblings within the DMK against him. M.G.R. may have felt as well that 
he no longer needed the party and might benefit from official favor. In 1965 
at a birthday celebration for Kamaraj, M.G.R. felicitated the Congress 
President as “my leader.” Though M.G.R. later denied that he had said this, 
Karunanidhi, with whom he had had long personal conflict, sought to make 
an issue of it. In a huff, M.G.R. resigned as a Member of the Legislative 
Council. His seat in the upper house then went to a Congressman—infuriat- 
ing many DMK members. At that time an M.G.R. film was running, and 
when the news came of his resignation, attendance began to drop off. People 
within the film industry and the party admit that this was basically a coin- 
cidence (“the film was a stinker and would have failed anyway”), but it 
was widely believed that he had feuded with party leaders and that DMK 
supporters were boycotting the film. His posters were slashed and defaced. 
It was at this time, amidst rumors that he was courting Congress, that M.G.R. 
gave raincoats to the rickshaw men, each emblazoned with the red and 
black symbol of the DMK. Today M.G.R. says his resignation was a “sac- 
rifice” for the party,®* although just how remains unclear. Karunanidhi al- 
legedly determined to finish M.G.R., allocated him a predominantly Con- 
gress constituency for the 1967 elections with the expectation that he would 
lose. He hadn’t counted on M. R. Radha. 

After the shooting and M.G.R.’s landslide election, his position within 
the party was considerably strengthened. He became party treasurer, and 
after the death of Annadurai in February 1969, Karunanidhi, now Chief 
Minister, faced up to a truce with the powerful actor in order to maintain 
party solidarity. The “honeymoon” was shortlived. By early 1972, M.G.R. 
and Karunanidhi were in open battle, with M.G.R.’s accusation of “dicta- 
torship” and allegations of widespread corruption among ministers and 
party officials. In October, M.G.R. was suspended from the DMK. 

M.G.R. is virtually indistinguishable from the party. “I am sacrificing 
my life for the sake of my politics.”° M.G.R. has been an important source 
of finance for the party, although now that the DMK is in power, it is less 
dependent on him. He has financed campaigns in a number of constituen- 


"Interview, M. G. Ramachandran, Madras, December 1969. 
3Rommai (Tamil film monthly), August 1967, p. 3. 
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cies, but one DMK leader denies that he has made direct contributions to 
the party. “M.G.R. has publicity value,” he says, and “helps collect money” 
for the DMK, but “not from his own pocket.” Link magazine has described 
him as the “DMK’s prop.”3* His presence on the platform of party rallies 
and conferences has served as a drawing card for the masses. At the time 
of the 1968 World Tamil Conference, M.G.R. presented the city of Madras 
with a statue of Annadurai, erected at a busy intersection of Mount Road, 
the city’s main thoroughfare. M.G.R.’s hundredth film was released in 1968 
to coincide with Annadurai’s birthday. His film, Adimai Penn (“Slave 
Girl,”) released in 1969, just after the death of Annadurai, began with a 
view of Anna’s statue. 

Annadurai is once supposed to have said, “When we show his face, we 
get 40,000 votes; when he speaks a few words, we get 4 lakhs.” M.G.R.’s 
fans are overwhelmingly DMK supporters, and some were surely drawn to 
the party by the star and co-opted as party workers. “I had no liking for 
any party,” said one M.G.R. fan club member, but “since I like M.G.R., I 
began to support the DMK. When we worked for him in the 1967 elections, 
he used to give us the food which he himself would eat.” 

In a random survey on “film and society” in Tamilnadu, film star pref- 
erence was significantly related to political party support. In the broadest 
terms, M.G.R. fans were DMK-inclined; Shivaji fans, Congress-inclined. 
In the urban sample, 81% of M.G.R. fans voted for the DMK in 1967, and 
only 16% for Congress. Of the Shivaji fans, 56% voted for Congress and 
29% for the DMK. In the rural sample, the same pattern holds—73% of 
M.G.R. fans voted for the DMK and only 19% for Congress. On the other 
hand, 71% of the Shivaji fans voted for Congress; 17% for the DMK. In 
examining the relationship between party vote and possible determinant 
variables, one variable, favorite star, accounted for 35% of the variation. 
In other words, whether an individual preferred Shivaji or M.G.R. was the 
best predictor of how he voted in the two elections—Shivaji fans for Con- 
gress; M.G.R. fans for the DMK. 

The relationship between star preference and party vote is confirmed in 
looking at these same data from the party perspective. Of Congress voters 
in 1962, 73% favored Shivaji; 16%, M.G.R. The star’s party identification 
seemed even more clearly evident in 1967. The Shivaji preference rose to 
76%, and M.G.R. declined to 13%. In terms of DMK voter preference, 
39% of those voting for the party in 1962 liked Shivaji; 61%, M.G.R. 
With considerably greater numbers in 1967, DMK voters indicated a pref- 
erence for Shivaji of 42%, as against 58% for M.G.R. This might appear, 
at first glance, to suggest that M.G.R. was losing his hold over the DMK 
voter, but with the increase of some 14% in popular vote from 1962, it is 
clear that the party had been able to attract new support from the Shivaji 
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audience. In addition, a significantly larger portion of the M.G.R. audience 
voted for the DMK in 1967.35 

The identification of the film star and party are reflected in the popular 
images of the stars. The relics and accouterments of fandom are omni- 
present in Tamilnadu and are often infused with political symbolism. Multi- 
colored lithographs present dream images of the stars: M.G.R. against the 
embattled banner of the DMK; M.G.R. in spacesuit with DMK armpatch, 
as the first man on the sun; Shivaji, bleeding, as a Congress freedom fighter 
in the struggle for independence; Shivaji in conference with Kamaraj over 
the fate of the nation. 

Both M.G.R. and Shivaji pay considerable attention to their fans, and 
fan clubs (rasigar manrams) have been organized to advance the image 
of the stars. Shivaji claims three thousand fan clubs in Tamilnadu, and 
among their various functions, political activity for the Congress looms 
high. Some of the clubs are directly associated, even coterminous, with 
Congress organizations. The letterhead stationery of various clubs are print- 
ed in the orange, green, and white colors of the Congress and depict the 
Congress flag. The party flag flies from the office buildings, and Shivaji’s 
pictures share the walls with those of Congress leaders. During the elections, 
the clubs organize public meetings, often with Shivaji’s presence, and make 
personal contacts to secure votes for Congress. The activities of the manrams 
form an important part of the Congress electoral effort in Tamilnadu, and 
the fans have been dedicated political workers. In 1970, a massive all-India 
Shivaji Manram conference was held in Madras. With Kamaraj in attend- 
ance, Shivaji made an emotional pledge to live and die for Kamaraj.3® 

There are some four to five thousand fan clubs claimed for M.G.R. in 
South India. Loosely organized, in contrast to the Shivaji clubs, an M.G.R. 
fan club would seem to form whenever three or four fans come together. 
Their devotion to the star, however, is all-absorbing, and the fan is likely 
to subordinate all other activities to the manram. Like those of Shivaji, 
the fan clubs are politically involved, although apparently with little cen- 
tral direction. The clubs officially have no politics, but most operate as loose 
adjuncts of the DMK and have been deeply involved in electoral campaigns. 

The 1967 elections brought film stars into the political arena for both 
Congress and the DMK. The Congress sought to follow the DMK in the 
use of propaganda in film, and Gemini Studios produced one specifically 
political film for the Congress party, Vazhaga Nam Thayagam (“Long 
Live Our Motherland”), starring Shivaji Ganesan and the popular comedian 
Nagesh. Shivaji and the actress Padmini worked tirelessly for Congress 
throughout the “star-studded” campaign. Congress, however, was late in 


For a detailed examination of the survey, see Hardgrave, “Film and Political Con- 
sciousness in Tamilnadu,” paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., 1972. Also see Hardgrave, “Film and 
Society in Tamil Nadu: A Profile,” Monthly Public Opinion Surveys of the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion, New Delhi, XV, (March, April, 1970), pp. 1-62. 
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the act. The DMK had used the film and film stars as a vehicle for propa- 
ganda and political mobilization since the party’s inception. The cinema 
was a vital element in the landslide victory that brought the DMK to power 
in 1967.87 After the DMK’s electoral victory, the southern correspondent 
for Filmfare, India’s premier film magazine, wrote, “The DMK .. . rose 
to prominence and secured its vast popularity mainly through its script 
writers.”38 Two years later, Filmfare reiterated that the Tamil film in- 
dustry’s “whole-hearted participation and complete identification with the 
DMK party in general and Anna in particular was responsible for the mass 
support the party received and with which it ultimately captured power 
in Tamilnad.”’9 

In power, the party consolidated its position with the film industry. The 
president of the South Indian Film Chamber of Commerce was appointed 
by Annadurai to the honorific position of Sheriff of Madras. Congress pro- 
ducers and film directors now sought to cash in on the popularity of the 
DMK, with the introduction of DMK symbols and references into their 
films. The new government gave emphasis to the film division of the state’s 
information department. New documentaries, shown weekly throughout 
Tamilnadu, depicted party leaders at every opportunity. 

The 1971 assembly elections in Tamilnadu again brought out the stars. 
Annadurai was dead, but Karunanidhi was in full command of the DMK. 
For three weeks, the studios of Kodambakkam—“the Hollywood of Madras” 
——were silent. In the words of Link magazine, “The entire star billing was 
on deputation to politics”—-and most had been mobilized by the DMK. 
M.G.R., defending the record of the DMK in office, addressed more than 
1400 party rallies. Shivaji, for the Organization Congress, addressed some 
2000 public meetings throughout the state.*° The DMK held its own, and 
the party of Tamil nationalism was again returned to power. 

The films of the DMK today are unlikely to shock or pose a serious chal- 
lenge to traditional values. The early plays and films of the Dravidian Move- 
ment indeed had been revolutionary in content, but since the mid-1950s, 
the themes of social reform have been diluted in electoral compromise. 
Today, DMK films are less a catalyst to reform and revolution than a 
catharsis of counter-revolutionary tension release. Situations of structural 
conflict (landlord v. landless laborer; capitalist v. factory worker) are 
mediated through romantic love. Sex becomes a social solvent. Villainy is 
defeated—and perhaps, like M.G.R., the poor rickshaw man will be able 
to marry the rich man’s daughter. “The revolutionary urges of the masses,” 
writes Mythily Shivaraman in Mainstream, “find a vicarious fulfillment in 
the movies while in reality they are denied a real-life forum for articulation. 


81For an analysis of the 1967 election, see S. K. S. Nathan, “The DMK and the Politics 
of Tamilnad,” Economic and Political Weekly, December 19, 1967, pp. 2133-40. 

28 Filmfare, May 12, 1967. 

*°Filmfare, February 28, 1969. 

Link, March 14, 1971. 
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The close identification between the movies and the party . . . creates the 
happy illusion among the people that the Government is on ‘their side.’ ”41 

Even in catharsis, however, the DMK’s use of film represents one of the 
few self-conscious efforts to employ the medium for political purposes. In 
propaganda and mobilization, the film has played a significant role in the 


rise of the DMK, and, for good or ill, the stars have influenced the fate of 
Tamil society. 


oe Shivaraman, “DMK: Kisan’s Friend or Foe? Mainstream, August 30, 1969, 
p. 29. 
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THE 1971 COUP IN THAILAND: 
UNDERSTANDING WHY 
THE LEGISLATURE FAILS 


/ Michael L. Mezey 


Q n June 21, 1968, a new Constitution for the Kingdom of Thailand 
was promulgated, ending ten years of absolute military rule. An elected 
legislature was established and political party activity was legalized. Three 
years and five months later, on November 17, 1971, the Government an- 
nounced the failure of its “constitutional experiment;” martial law was 
declared, the legislature was closed, the parties were disbanded, and a mili- 
tary junta asserted complete control of the nation. 

In this discussion I do not intend to enter into the speculation concern- 
ing the possible international causes and implications of the November 
coup. Instead, I want to try to put these events into some perspective by 
assessing them in the context of the history of constitutional practices in 
Thailand. Such an analysis probably will not answer the question of why 
the coup occurred; rather, it will seek to explain why such an event could 
happen in Thailand and, by implication, in other nations similarly situated. 


TuE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


In Thailand, the legislative institution has never been firmly established 
or supported.t The circumstances surrounding the creation of constitu- 
tional government were not conducive to strong parliamentary institutions. 
The abolition of the absolute monarchy in 1932 was in no sense part of a 
popular uprising; instead, the coup was promoted by a discontented elite 
centered in the bureaucracy and the military. The primary goal of the coup 
was to restrict the prerogatives of the monarchy and to establish a gov- 
ernmental system that this civil-military coalition would be able to control. 
The building of democratic political institutions was, at most, a peripheral 
goal of some of the civilian leaders of the coup. 

After the coup, the leaders assumed the executive power, dividing min- 


1The history of modern political institutions in Thailand has been well told in a 
number of English language works. The ones relied on most extensively for this analysis 
are Kenneth P. Landon, Siam in Transition, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939; Virginia Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam, New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941; John Coast, Some Aspects of Siamese Politics, New York: Institute 
for Pacific Relations, 1953; Walter F. Vella, The Impact of the West on the Govern- 
ment of Thailand, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955; David Wilson, 
Politics in Thailand, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1962; and, Fred Riggs, Thailand: 
The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity, Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966. 
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istries and cabinet seats among themselves. The National Assembly was to 
be composed of friends and supporters of the coup leaders, but all the 
powerful and prestigious members of the coup group were in the Cabinet. 
This early precedent for government was to continue throughout the post- 
1932 period; the executive has been the presumptive holder of power and it 
has been assumed that the legislature would play a supporting and subordi- 
nate role. The composition of the Government has been decided by the power 
conflicts among various executive cliques and the results of such conflicts 
have been imposed on the Assembly. 

In this context, the strength of the legislature has varied inversely with 
the strength of the Government; the strength of the Government is deter- 
mined by the unity of its members. Divisions within the governing circle 
weaken the executive and provide an occasion for the temporary rise of 
legislative power. The members of the Assembly take sides in these intra- 
governmental conflicts and dissident factions within the Government may 
use these Assembly supporters to obstruct and embarrass those in power. 

At such ‘times, the prominence of the legislature is at its zenith; in the 
end, however, the conflict is resolved by various techniques within the execu- 
tive and not within parliament. Then those who have come to power con- 
solidate their positions and the prominence of the legislature recedes. The 
vital point is that this ebb and flow of legislative power is orchestrated by 
forces outside the legislature; they create the conditions for the exercise 
of legislative power and they call a halt when the conditions change. A pat- 
tern is established in which the legislature is most active in periods imme- 
diately prior to the coup; after the coup, either the legislature is abolished, 
or it is replaced by a much weaker body. 

This pattern is clearly manifest in the two periods of parliamentary 
prominence prior to the 1968-1971 constitutional experience—1944-1947 
and 1955-1957. During both periods legislators exacted tangible rewards 
from the Government in return for their support, significant debates oc- 
curred in the legislature, and in the first period, votes of no confidence and 
the rise and fall of governments were quite common. 

The 1944-1947 episode was made possible when the military, after its 
wartime complicity with the Japanese, yielded power to a heterogeneous 
group of civilians in the hope that this would elicit generous treatment of 
Thailand by the allies. Conflict among the civilians quickly ensued and 
the strength of the legislature increased. The 1955-1957 rise of the legisla- 
ture was precipitated by divisions within the military; Field Marshal Pibul 
and his allies were being pressed by General Sarit Thanarat and other mili- 
tary officers. Prime Minister Pibul inaugurated a period of democracy in 
the hope that he could marshal public opinion behind him in his disputes 
with his opponents in the military. 

Both periods of parliamentary ascendancy ended with a coup and the 


‘return to power of a more unified military group. In 1947 the military 


ousted Pridi Phanomyong, the civilian Prime Minister, and sent him into 
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exile. For a half year longer, they permitted Khuang Aphaiwongse, another 
civilian, to rule and then replaced him with Marshal Pibul. This marked the 
beginning of the decline of the legislature, leading to the November 1951 
“coup against parliament,” which revamped the legislature into a unicameral 
body, half appointed by the Government. No major change in executive 
personnel was involved.” 

The 1955-1957 period culminated in General Sarit’s September 1957 
coup, and the sending of Marshal Pibul into exile. As in the earlier situation, 
parliament continued to function for thirteen more months, until October 
1958, when Sarit abolished the legislature and the political parties, abro- 
gated the Constitution, and instituted martial law. Again, no major change 
in executive personnel was occasioned by the 1958 coup. Again, the Gov- 
ernment’s difficulties in dealing with the Assembly were cited as the reason 
for Sarit’s actions. His spokesman, Thanat Khoman, justified the coup in 
the following terms: 


How can representative government function if those who are elected 
to represent the people in the National Assembly forget the interest of 
the country as a whole and pursue only their selfish gains.® 


THE 1968-1971 CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIENCE 


The events of the most recent constitutional period are quite parallel to 
these earlier situations. The promulgation of the Constitution of 1968 was 
not greeted with unanimous enthusiasm by the military leaders who had 
been ruling Thailand without benefit of such a document or its associated 
parliamentary machinery for more than ten years. The draft Constitution 
had languished in the Constituent Assembly for more than eight years of 
“consideration.” The official debate began in January 1965, with final 
passage coming three years and one month Jater—in February 1968.* There 
was talk that the Constitution was hurried along at the very end so that it 
would be ready in time for Prime Minister Thanom’s 1968 trip to the United 
States. There had been rumors in Bangkok that the Americans were dis- 
pleased with the lack of parliamentary institutions in Thailand, especially 
in light of the much ballyhooed elections in Vietnam. 

At the time of the promulgation of the Constitution, the misgivings of the 
military leaders were apparent. General Prapat Charusathien, Minister of 
Interior and reputed “strong man” of the regime, when asked by reporters 
whether he thought that general elections could be held, said: 


See Wilson, op. cit., pp. 264-265. 

"Frank C. Darling, “Marshall Sarit and Absolutist Rule in Thailand,” Pacific Affairs, 
33:4 (December, 1960), p. 356. 

‘See Frank C. Darling, “Thailand: Stability and Escalation,” Asian Survey, 8:2, 
(February, 1968), pp. 121-123. 

"Bangkok Post, December 29, 1967. 
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Frankly, I feel concerned, but you, the press, and other people have 
demanded early promulgation of the Constitution . .. A number of 
people, both intellectuals and laborers, have written to me expressing 
concern over the future if elections were held ... You people want 
democracy and you will get it. But I am concerned, not for myself, but 
for what may happen.® 


Two weeks before Assembly passage of the Constitution, Prapat warned 
that the promulgation of the Constitution followed by elections might cause 
violence and would 


... open the back door of Thailand to the communists waiting at our 
fence... . The Constitution would make it possible for the communists 
to use political means. . . . The people must be careful. We must find 
out who are our enemies and we must find out where our national se- 
curity and happiness lie. We should not hurry up things.? 


Others were somewhat more optimistic about the change and indicated 
that the military would allow the experiment in democracy to work. In 
November 1968, General Thanom promised that there would be “no coup 
in the foreseeable future,” and that a “coup is not possible at present.”® 
Former Prime Minister Pote Sarasin said that the new Constitution would 
work because it provided for a “strong executive” to “conduct affairs of 
state that would benefit the nation.”® 

Some observers have suggested that many of the military leaders saw the 
Constitution as a means of acquiring an institutionalized popular base and 
a legitimacy based on free elections rather than military strength. A leader 
of the Government who favored promulgation of the Constitution told me 
in an interview that “Thailand can never have real democracy until it is 
safe from communism, but that Thailand can never be safe from communism 
until it has democracy.” 

The latent divisions within the Government coalition suggested by these 
statements quickly became manifest during the process of forming a Gov- 
ernment Party to contest the elections. General Thanom, as the incumbent 
and a conciliator within the Government, was the obvious choice for party 
leader (although it was clear that many in the military would have preferred 
General Prapat). All other clique leaders were appointed to official positions 
within the party. The major conflict that developed focused on the selection 
of candidates to stand as Government Party nominees for the Assembly. 

On one side of the dispute was a faction headed by General Sawaeng 
Senanarong, a close associate of Marshal Thanom, and Colonel Sanong 


°Bangkok Post, October 12, 1967. 

"Bangkok Post, February 8, 1968. 

®Bangkok Post, November 13, 1968. 

*Bangkok Post, September 15, 1967. 

Frank C. Darling, “Thailand: De-Escalation and Uncertainty,” Astan Survey, 9:2 
(February, 1969), p. 117. 
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Tamungraksat. They thought that government candidates should be new 
faces rather than former legislators, and that the primary criterion for se- 
lection should be the loyalty of the candidate to the party leadership. In 
their view, former legislators were likely to be “old school” types who 
believed that the legislator could act independently of the Government. 
Sawaeng and Sanong preferred “new school” nominees who understood 
the importance of party government and party discipline. ; 

On the other side were General Prapat and Air Marshal Dawee Chul- 
lasapya who were more interested in the prospective candidates’ loyalty to 
them personally rather than their loyalty to a collective party leadership. 
While most of the major military figures supported this point of view, it 
appeared that Sawaeng and Sanong had won Marshal Thanom over to 
their side. At the meeting called to organize the party and make the pre- 
liminary decisions on nominations, Prapat’s supporters raised a side issue; 
they claimed that the party’s Constitution resembled the Constitutions of 
various communist parties and nations. Because the party Constitution 
was the handiwork of Sawaeng and Sanong, the object of the attack was 
clear: to discredit Prapat’s opponents through the time-honored “red her- 
ring” tactic. The price for ending the attack was also clear: a certain num- 
ber of spots on the Government ticket for “old school” Prapat supporters. 

After the organizing meeting, the press was full of dire predictions about 
a split in the Government Party. However, two weeks later, on November 
30th, the newspapers announced that a truce had been achieved and that 
eighty-three veteran politicians who had criticized the party Constitution 
had been placed on the Government ticket. It was announced that amend- 
ments to the Constitution would be considered in the future; however, such 
consideration was cursory at best and no changes were ever made. 

The compromise slate did not satisfy everyone and many of the inde- 
pendent candidates in the 1969 election were people who had been passed 
over for the Government Party designation, a large number of whom were 
loyal to General Prapat. After the election, several independently elected 
MPs formally joined the Government Party while others formed the Liberal 
Party. This latter group supported the Government on most issues but it 
was clear that its primary allegience was to General Prapat. l 

In sum, the Government Party came out of the elections deeply divided 
with members loyal to General Prapat representing the largest bloc among 
the Government’s supporters.74 Although Prapat publicly and repeatedly 
announced his own support for General Thanom, it was still clear that 
Prapat would pursue his own goals in the Government coalition. 

The first business session of the new legislature was held late in June 
1969. From then until the November 1971 coup, tensions were apparent 
between the legislature and the Government. This was especially so within 


Many factions developed in the Government’s United Thai People’s Party. See, 
Clark Neher, “Thailand: Toward Fundamental Change,” Asian Survey, 11:2 (February 
1971), pp. 131-133. 
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the Government Party, where conflicts developed between the Government 
and its followers in the legislature. As early as May 1969, Government 
legislators complained that they were being “left out in the cold” by the 
party leaders. They felt that they were not being consulted on appointments 
to the Cabinet and that insufficient attention was being paid to planning 
the projects which they had promised their constituents during the election 
campaign.?* 

Additional evidence of the tension between the legislature and the Gov- 
ernment can be discerned from interviews conducted with members of the 
House of Representatives during the first legislative session.13 The follow- 
ing data suggests that members of the legislature aspired to a much wider 
role for themselves and their institution than the Government envisioned. 
For instance, 95% of the representatives questioned agreed with the state- 
ment that “a powerful elected legislature is the only protection that a nation 
has against dictatorship.” Eighty-three percent agreed that “the Assembly 
should have the final say on all proposed government policies,” while 71% 
disagreed with the assertion that “it is necessary to restrict the power 
of the Assembly until the people of Thailand have more experience with 
democracy.” 

The unrealistic nature of these attitudes is obvious; in neither the late 
constitutional period nor at any other time in Thai history did the country 
have a powerful elected legislature that had the final say on all proposed 
Government policies. Many of the most important leaders of the nation 
continuously state that the power of the legislature has to be restricted until 
the Thai people have more experience with democracy. The representatives 
are aware of this gap between their aspirations and the existing situation; 
when asked whether they thought that under the current Constitution the 
Assembly had too much power, too little power, or about the proper amount, 
75% said “too little power,” the remainder said “about the proper amount.” 
No one said “too much power.” 

Conflict between the Government and the legislature was exacerbated in 
the periods when the legislature considered the budget. Thai bureaucrats, 
like their counterparts all over the world, subscribe to the myth that tech- 
nically perfect budgets exist and that any tampering with them by the “polli- 
ticians” in the legislature must be pernicious. This is particularly strong 
in Thailand, where the development of the bureaucracy is much further 
advanced than the development of democratic institutions. 

Members of the Assembly, on the other hand, are under tremendous pres- 


“Bangkok Post, May 20, 1969. 

. 18These interviews were conducted by students from Thammasat University, Bangkok, 
Thailand, during a period extending from August 1969 to February 1970. Of the 219 
members of the House of Representatives, 129 (59%) were interviewed; this group 
appears to reflect the party and regional divisions of the total membership. The inter- 
view schedule was constructed in English and then translated into Thai by Montri 
Chenvidyakarn of the Faculty of Political Science, Thammasat University. Mr. Montri 
also took responsibility for translating the responses back into English. 
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sure from their constituencies to provide government resources to meet 
local demands. Legislators, in response to a series of open-ended interview 
questions, attested to a huge volume of requests for political and personal 
services from their constituents.‘ One Government Party MP from the 
Northeast gave the following appraisal of his constituents’ expectations: 


Most people think that the representatives must be able to reduce the 
fines for them, visit their relatives who are patients in the hospital, bail 
them out, find money to build roads, improve farms, and dig wells for 
them. 


To be sure, many of these demands are provoked by the grandiose promises 
made by candidates in the heat of the election campaign; nonetheless, the 
legislator must consider the budget with an eye toward meeting his own 
political needs. It is here that he comes into conflict with a Government 
much more concerned with its political needs. 

The consideration of the first budget bill dealt with by the new legisla- 
ture illustrated this conflict. The Budget Bureau was headed by Renoo 
Suwannasit, an arrogant and brilliant man who treated the budget requests 
of legislators with public and cavalier disdain. Also, Renoo was allied with 
Sawaeng and Sanong in the Government Party, and therefore he and Gen- 
eral Prapat were constantly in conflict. 

This created a situation in which Prapat could make common cause with 
the legislators. At his instigation, the passage of the Fiscal 1970 budget 
bill, first proposed to the House in September 1969, was delayed. The price 
for prying it loose was the removal of Renoo from the Budget Bureau as 
well as the allocation of some funds to Government supporters in the Assem- 
bly to meet their constituency demands. After a prolonged deadlock, Prime 
Minister Thanom acquiesced, and the budget was passed in February 1970, 
five months after the start of the fiscal year. This event is easily mistaken 
for an indication of unexpected strength in the National Assembly. It should 
be clearly understood that this apparent display of legislative independence 
was simply a reflection of a division within the Government. 

This was the first demonstration of Prapat’s skill at the parliamentary 
game in which he was so reluctant to participate initially. He also was in- 
volved the next year when a large number of Government Party members 
defected on the vote to select the Budget Scrutiny Committee. This Com- 
mittee is charged with the examination of estimates approved on first read- 
ing in the House, and is empowered to alter these estimates subject to ap- 
proval of the House during the second reading. By quietly encouraging 
the election of an alternative slate containing opposition party members as 
well as Government members loyal to him, Prapat ensured that he would 


14This data is more fully discussed in Michael L. Mezey, “The Functions of a Minimal 
Legislature: Role Perceptions of Thai Legislators,” prepared for delivery at the 66th 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, September, 1970. 
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have the balance of power in the budgetary process. Again, after much delay 
and haggling over the constituency development funds the bill was approved, 
this time in January 1971. 

In this context, it is not surprising that the recent coup took place at the 
outset of another budgetary conflict characterized once again by legislative 
demands for constituency development money. This time, members of the 
Government Party were demanding a total of 320 million baht (about 16 
million dollars of a total budget estimated at about one and a half billion 
dollars) for constituency development projects. The Government argued 
for the sanctity of its five year economic plan and the necessity for sticking 
to the Budget Bureau’s original estimates.1® In a news conference shortly 
after the coup, General Thanom was quoted as saying that “there had been 
too much interference with the government by the representatives of all 
parties.” 18 


WHY THE LEGISLATURE FAILS 


As was the case in 1951 and 1958, the top leadership positions in the 
Government essentially were unchanged by the coup. Those listed as mem- 
bers of the nine-man junta would have made anyone’s list of the most 
powerful people in Thai politics prior to the coup. Included besides Marshal 
Thanom, were General Prapat, Air Marshall Dawee, Police-General Prasert 
Ruchirawongse, General Kris Sivara, and Pote Sarain, former Prime Min- 
ister, and Deputy Premier and Minister of Economic Development prior 
to the coup.17 However, General Sawaeng and Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman were missing from the Revolutionary Council, suggesting that their 
wing of the party was a loser in the coup. 

Prapat’s role during this three year constitutional experience must seem 
anomalous to the casual observer. The man most adamantly opposed to the 
establishment of parliamentary institutions and the man who was to be a 
prime mover in the coup abolishing the 1968 Constitution appears to have 
been most adept at parliamentary politics. Prapat’s role becomes more 
comprehensible when it is appreciated that displays of legislative recalci- 
trance such as those that he instigated are the forerunners of anti-parlia- 
mentary coups in Thailand. 

Yuang Iamsila, a Government legislator who had served in the Assembly 
before, reminded his colleagues of the usual scenario in July 1970, when 
some legislators were asking for a general debate on the Government’s 
performance. Yuang recalled that previously “revolutions or coups have 
taken place after general debates in the House;” he warned that if the “pres- 
ent democratic form of government were to be changed because of disunity 
and disorders in the country” the opposition legislators would be responsi- 


18New York Times, November 21, 1971. 
4° Washington Post, November 20, 1971. 
New York Times, November 19, 1971. 
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ble.?® Thus, it would seem that a rational course for someone opposed to 
parliamentary democracy in Thailand would be to encourage the fledgling 
legislature to adopt an obstreperous attitude toward the Government, thereby 
creating the conditions for the Assembly’s downfall. 

Prapat’s skill at parliamentary maneuvering was made possible by his 
great popularity among the legislators, particularly within the ranks of - 
Government supporters. This situation is not unique; before his 1957 and 
1958 coups, General Sarit also enjoyed the support of many Assembly 
members. A natural question- is why legislators permit themselves to be 
manipulated by those most hostile to the existence of the legislature. 

The explanation relates to the clique system which forms the basis of 
political life in Thailand. The nucleus of the clique is the leader; the clique 
is held together by the personal ties of its members to the leader.1® Since 
the outset of the constitutional era, politics in Thailand has been dominated 
by shifting coalitions of military and bureaucratic cliques. 

For the legislator, this means that his main hope of political advance- 
ment is through association with a clique of a powerful person, likely to 
gain an important Cabinet position. Therefore, when he is confronted with 
the inevitable choice of supporting a clique leader or acting in a way best 
calculated to maintain the legislative institution, his choice is usually the 
former. For thirty-nine years, legislatures and constitutions have come and 
gone, while the Cabinet cliques have continued to exercise power. There- 
fore, the participant in the Thai political system must view the legislature 
as simply a short-run phenomenon which should be used for immediate 
personal advantage. 

This attitude toward the legislature on the part of the political activists 
is reflected in the attitudes of Thai citizens. The legislature is not a very 
popular institution in Thailand and its manipulation by those who hold 
executive power is accepted with public equanimity. It is quite common 
to hear members of the Bangkok middle class denigrate the legislators as 
corrupt, arrogant, and incompetent; many speak nostalgically of the abso- 
lutism of the Sarit days. Attacks on the parliament by the military and the 
bureaucracy are considered by many to be justly deserved. Indicative of 
this attitude was a New Year’s Day editorial in the influential and urbane 
Siam Rath, which expressed the hope “that the MPs will improve their 
conduct and that a coup will not take place in Thailand in 1970.”?° 

Among the large rural population, a disinterest in politics in general and 
a psychology quite receptive to authoritarian direction contribute to the 
weak position of the legislature. Although elements of individualism are 
an integral part of Thai culture, it has been suggested that the Thai peasant 
really has little trust in his own abilities to face critical situations and seeks 


18Siam Rath, July 28, 1970. 

1°Wilson, op. cit, pp. 116-117; the most complete discussion of clique politics in 
Thailand is contained in Riggs, op. cit., Part II. 

20Siam Rath, January 1, 1970. 
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instead the security of an authority on whom he can be dependent.?! Thais 
are characterized by a deference for and acceptance of authority stemming 
in large measure from cultural norms that equate the possession of power 
with virtue.?” 

In this context, the ascendancy of powerful people over the legislature 
is not at all disturbing to a peasantry to whom the entire concept of “rep- 
resentation or delegation upward associated with downward responsibility” 
is alien.?? Because legislators lack political power, they are unable to de- 
liver on election promises and therefore can do little to raise their visibility 
or credibility with their constituents. The result is that those who plan and 
execute coups against the parliament in Thailand need not concern them- 
selves with public outcry or opposition. Western reporters on the scene in 
November 1971 were all struck by the public apathy during the coup. Two 
months later one reporter noted public acceptance of the coup “for what 
it was, a return to the old ways with the same leaders and no more nagging, 
squabbling parliamentarians.” 


CONCLUSION: THE Cour IN AN ASIAN CONTEXT 


The point that should be made is that the events of November 1971 are 
not peculiar to Thailand. In recent years, we have often been reminded of 
the fragility of parliamentary institutions throughout Asia. In Cambodia, 
Burma, and Pakistan military leaders have closed the legislature and ruled 
by decree. In South Vietnam and South Korea, legislatures are regularly 
intimidated, insulted, and ignored by Presidents backed by military strength. 
In Indonesia, President Suharto finally agreed to the formation of a legis- 
lature, but only after guaranteeing that it would be dominated by the mili- 
tary, Malaysia has recently emerged from a period of parliamentary sus- 
pension following the race riots of May 1969. 

Thus to understand what has happened in Thailand is to gain some in- 
sight to the events in other nations. Clearly, subordination of the legislature 
to the military is an increasingly common phenomenon throughout the Third 
World and, although unique factors enter into the situation in each nation, 
there are some similarities as well. 

Obviously, all the nations mentioned above have confronted serious armed 
insurrections within their borders. It is understandable that in nations 
subject to civil disorder, military leaders assume a salient role in politics. 
Legislatures are viewed with suspicion because, by their very nature, they 
provide a platform for the articulation of popular discontent and thereby 
seem to abet civil unrest. In addition, political parties generally are active 


“See Steven Piker, Sources of Stability and Instability in Rural Thai Society,” 
Journal of Asian Studies, vol. 27, (August, 1968), p. 777. 

"See, Wilson, op. cit, p. 74, and Donald Hindley, “Thailand: The Politics of Pas- 
sivity,” Pacific Affairs, 41:3, (Fall, 1968), p. 363. 

*°Wilson, op. cit., p. 58. 
me Osnos. “Thai Coup Has Caused Few Changes,” Washington Post, January 
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in systems with functioning legislatures; in the view of Government leaders 
such as General Prapat, parties can provide legitimate fronts for revolu- 
tionary movements. 

Hostility to the legislature is not a trait of the military alone. Educated 
elites situated in the bureaucracy and the universities are concerned pri- 
marily with modernization; they are intolerant of any political interference 
with their development plans and they rapidly grow impatient with the 
corruption and inefficiency that often characterize the legislative process, 
As Samuel Huntington has suggested, many legislatures in the Third World 
are dominated by elements resistant to change;?° consequently those ad- 
vocating wide-ranging development schemes may find themselves on the 
side of the executive against the recalcitrant legislator. While the situation 
may vary from nation to nation, it is clear that a strong legislative institu- 
tion might be detrimental to the achievement of other social and political 
goals.2® Thus, it is not improbable that these elites will welcome military 
rule; at least the trains will run on time. 

Finally, legislatures in these nations have been subordinated by military 
and bureaucratic elements because they have not been objects of support 
by mass and attentive publics. In many nations, the abolition of the legis- 
lature is often considered to be a step toward reform. These legislatures 
begin with very little popular support because the institution is quite alien 
to the political culture of many developing nations. In regard to Southeast 
Asia, Lucien Pye has stated that 


. .. the reason the formal constitutional processes of lJawmaking have 
not become more significant ... is that to a large extent custom and 
convention still govern social relations.*7 


This “cultural” argument may account for some of the difficulty in estab- 
lishing legislatures; however, their failure to generate support is in large 
part a failure of the party systems with which they are associated. In Thai- 
land and in other Asian nations where the legislature has failed, political 
parties have been extremely weak. With few exceptions, the parties have 
been highly transient factions composed exclusively of notables, with little 
or no mass following. Their organizations, particularly at the local level, 
are fragile or non-existent. 

Clearly, the strongest political parties can dominate the legislature with 
as much success as military and bureaucratic elements. In one-party states, 


4sSamuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1968, pp. 388 ff. 

26This point is developed at length by Robert A. Packenham, “Legislatures and 
Political Development,” in Allan Kornberg and Lloyd D. Musolf (eds.), Legislatures 
in Developmental Perspective, Durham: Duke University Press, 1970, pp. 576-582. 

Lucien Pye, “The Politics of Southeast Asia,” in Gabriel Almond and James Cole- 
man (eds.), The Politics of the Developing Areas, Princeton: Princeton University 


Press, 1960, p. 142. 
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the legislature tends to be a benign appendage of the government party. 
However, parties with effective local organizations also can build support 
for the legislature by providing a link between the institution and the mass 
public. By facilitating communications between the representative and his 
constituents and through their influence over government decision-making, 
strong parties contribute to the satisfactory resolution of public demands. 
In addition, the local organization can deal with many particularistic prob- 
lems, thereby taking much of the burden off the individual legislator. In 
India and the Philippines, strong local organizations of which the legislator 
is an integral part deal regularly with constituent problems. This party ac- 
tivity contributes immensely to the comparatively high support accruing 
to the legislature in these two countries. 

In contrast, the legislator in nations where parties are weak must con- 
front his constituents’ demands on his own. For many reasons he is gen- 
erally unable to respond satisfactorily. At most, there is a tenuous party tie 
between him and the government and therefore it is difficult for him to ef- 
fect bureaucratic decisions. The demands made upon him are often excessive 
both in content and volume and he can deal effectively with very few. Con- 
sequently, support for the legislator and his institution declines, thereby 
facilitating executive control.?§ 

In sum, in developing countries where the configuration of political power 
is constantly in flux, legislatures are but one of the contestants for influence 
over public policy. The other contestants are the military, the bureaucracy, 
and the party. Each contestant for influence has certain resources at his 
disposal. Those of the military and the bureaucracy are obvious and sig- 
nificant—guns and expertise respectively. In comparison, the primary re- 
source of the party and the legislature is support from mass and attentive 
publics. The party has the primary responsibility for generating this sup- 
port and its failure to do so, in these Asian nations, has contributed to the 
subordination of legislatures and parties to military and bureaucratic elites. 


"These ideas are developed more fully in Michael L. Mezey, “Legislative Develop- 
ment and Political Parties: The Case of Thailand,” prepared for delivery at the Sham- 
baugh Conference on Legislative Systems in Developing Countries, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, November 1971. 
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l, a pluralistic competitive system like that of India, the strivings of various 
interest groups aiming at realization of their own ends and objectives draw 
them into the vortex of democratic politics and involve them in the struggle 
for a place of hegemony in the decision-making process. Competitive proc- 
esses get sharpened and consequently magnified in the wake of elections and 
as such become meaningfully identifiable in the course of an academic en- 
quiry. By undertaking a study of what groups enter the arena of electoral 
contest, what planks they adopt and with what result, one may gain some 
idea of the relative position enjoyed by these groups in a country’s power 
structure. The 5th State assembly elections are being studied against this 
theoretical perspective to identify the more dominant interests in Indian 
politics—what parties they tend to support, with what other interests they 
join hands in inter-party or intra-party alliances and on what terms they 
do so. 

The key note in the 1967 elections was anti-Congressism reflecting the 
mood of national anguish at the growing economic hardships of the people 
and bitter humiliation suffered at the hands of China. The key note in the 
. 1972 assembly elections has been pro-Congressism generated, in negative 
terms, by the failure of the non-Congress governments to come up to popular 
expectations during 1967-1972 and, in positive terms, by the projection of a 
new image of the Congress by Mrs. Indira Gandhi in the wake of the party 
split in 1969, the gharibi hatao (abolish poverty) slogan which imbued the 
5th Parliamentary elections with promise of a new hope, and victory in the 
1971 war with Pakistan on the Bangladesh issue. The differences between 
1967 and 1972, however, were more psychological than statistical. The differ- 
ence between the popular votes obtained by Congress in these elections aver- 
aged about 10% in most of the States. And yet, while the overwhelming con- 
fidence on the part of the Congress in 1972 made it complacent even about 
political mobilization, the sense of defeatism on the part of the opposition 
parties often made them concede defeat even before the electoral battle really 
began. Taken together the psychological predispositions of the parties be- 
came an important variable in the 5th assembly election politics. 


‘For a comparative perspective and details, see Iqbal Narain and Mohan Lal, “Election 
Politics in India: Notes Toward an Empirical Theory, Asian Survey, IX:3 (March 1969), 
pp. 202-220, 
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Together with the wave of pro-Congressism, radical populism also char- 
acterized the political climate, in regard to which both the new Congress and 
the opposition political parties sought to utilize to their own advantage. 
Issues such as price rise, levy of taxes, land grab movements, immediate 
recognition of Bangladesh provided the occasion, though it was not always 
easy to draw the line between radical program and radical populism. 

The process of the diffusion and amassing of charisma had also run its full 
course in Indian politics on the eve of the assembly elections through the 
rise and fall of Nehru’s authority in the wake of China’s aggression and the 
transformation of Mrs. Indira Gandhi into the rightful, natural and only 
choice for the office of Prime Minister. In consequence, election politics came 
to be built around the personality of the Prime Minister during the 1971 
Parliamentary elections. The slogans “remove Indira” and “strengthen the 
hands of Indira” can thus be treated as the two ends of the continuum of per- 
sonality orientation to election politics which persisted through the assembly 
elections also, though in a more subdued fashion because of the all-party 
support to the Prime Minister during the 1971 Indo-Pak war. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the process incidentally 
infused internal homogeneity in the Congress, not so much in a program- 
matic sense, as in terms of unification of authority in the party. The process 
also coincided with the elimination or curbing of State bossism which in 
turn refurbished the tarnished image of State units of the party as faction- 
ridden and paralyzed. Along with this refurbished image of the Congress, 
the crippling blow to the non-Congress parties in the 1971 elections and the 
consequent crumbling of the opposition party alliance and desertion of ranks 
of non-Congress parties contributed towards a total demoralization of these 
parties. They charged Congress with exploiting India’s victory over Pakistan 
for partisan ends. It may also be added here that none of the non-Congress 
political parties were mentally prepared to revive the idea of the grand-alli- 
ance for which, as their diagnosis went, they had paid a heavy price in the 
1971 poll. 

Finally, Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s success in solving the problem of the influx 
of refugees from East Pakistan and the country’s resounding victory in the 
war with Pakistan left the opposition political parties with a limited capacity 
to mobilize voters and boost the morale of their rank and file. The political 
climate offered a contrast to the situation on the eve of 1967 general elections 
when the Congress was on the defensive. 


Party MANIFESTOS 


An overview of the party manifestos? betrays, broadly speaking and in the 


“For want of space, detailed description of contents of party manifestos is being avoided 
here. However, for the convenience of those interested in details, reference can be made 
to the issues of the Times of India, January 19, 21 and 22, 1972 for Congress, C.P.M. and 
C.P.I., respectively. For the program of Congress (O) and its comparison with the Con- 
gress, see The Statesman, February 21, 1972. 
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specific context of a comparison with 1967, a trend of congruence towards 
centralism rather than differentiation, with much less ideological polariza- 
tion. Perhaps the parties had learned that centrism was more akin to the polit- 
ical culture of the country than ideological extremities. Moreover, the effort 
on the part of the opposition parties to approximate the platform of the Con- 
gress cannot always be dismissed as mere coincidence. As a logical corollary 
to this, the opposition political parties did not so much question the basie 
premises of the policies of the ruling party as criticize them on grounds of 
poor implementation. This, of course, does not mean that there were no differ- 
ences among them. Unlike in 1967, the Congress tried to be more specific by 
avoiding the use of dubious epithets about socialism and by the inclusion of 
definite pledges in regard to ceilings on land and urban property (even speci- 
fying ranges in terms of upper limits) and free education. Similarly, the 
Jana Sangh tried to overcome the major criticisms against it by moderating 
its language policy, redefining the concept of “Indianization,” extending 
economic arguments for cow protection and, finally, radically reorienting 
its economic policy by calling for ceilings on urban property and so on. The 
Swatantra and Congress (O) also appear to have made attempts not to ap- 
pear as pro-business and anti-public sector parties, the former by dropping 
the demand for the dissolution of the Planning Commission. 

Similarly, it is also noteworthy that the process of issue differentiation, 
though in a limited way due to the delinkage of parliamentary and state 
assembly elections, was once again confounded. In the context of the Bangla- 
desh crisis it was perhaps inevitable that Congress would place more em- 
phasis on national issues than on regional and State level problems in its 
manifesto, The opposition political parties on the contrary preferred to stress 
regional and State level issues, as is obvious from their manifestos. Alto- 
gether, however, issues did not emerge in a differentiated form in the wake 
of assembly elections. One could, however, argue that differentiation is 
neither always possible nor a necessary sine qua non. of political develop- 
ment in a developing society because of the common basic problems which 
overwhelm almost all levels of politics. 

These common features notwithstanding, certain differences were obvious, 
and were substantive and related to differences in emphasis. These were, 
moreover, a logical corollary of the ideological differences among parties. 
Thus, while Swatantra would insist on strict adherence to fundamental rights 
(including those of property and freedom of speech and expression) as guar- 
anteed in the constitution, the Jana Sangh supported a “non-capitalist path” 
as a transitional road to socialism by encouraging small and medium scale 
and labor-intensive industries; the Congress demanded stability as a pre- 
requisite for a smooth and rapid transition towards socialistic order. On this 
point the two communist parties also differed, with the C.P.I. insisting on a 
“Left and democratic unity” to bring about a leftward shift and the C.P.I. 
(M) stressing the unity of leftist forces against the Congress. Similar dif- 
ferences can be found on foreign policies, the concept of mixed economy, 
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the role of labor in the management of industrial concerns, the reconstruc- 
tion of society on egalitarian lines, protection of tenants and agricultural 
labor against exploitation, bringing down of prices, and the rooting out of 


‘corruption. 


PATTERN OF ELECTORAL ALLIANCES 


The outcome of the 1971 Lok Sabha elections shattered the enthusiasm of 
non-Congress parties for electoral alliances which were later on decried both 
on ideological and strategic grounds. It was realized that the non-Congress 
electoral alliance had diminished the splitting of votes among non-Congress 
parties by ensuring straight contests but this did not in all cases accrue to 
the benefit of the alliance partners. Each party had distinct appeal to the 
electorate and a support structure of its own which was not necessarily trans- 
ferable to the party’s alliance partners. As a consequence, therefore, the 
major political parties decided to go it alone in the assembly elections. Not 
only the national units but at times even the State units of political parties 
proved reluctant to enter into alliances. 

A comparison of the attitudes towards and motivations behind electoral 
alliances in 1967, 1971 and 1972 would bring out some interesting points of 
similarity and contrast. First, the Congress had frowned at the very idea of 
electoral alliances in 1967, while in 1971 it preferred alliances with the C.P.I., 
the D.M.K. and other smaller parties. In 1972 also it repeated more or less 
the same alliance pattern but with a difference. In 1971 the Congress needed 
allies to regain its parliamentary majority and thus found the alliances 
mutually advantageous, but in 1972 the Congress entered into electoral al- 
liances merely to keep the strength of the opposition to the minimum. Sec- 
ond, there was a qualitative change in the motivations and patterns of elec- 
toral alliances among the opposition political parties also. The 1967 electoral 
alliances were confined to the State level and were rooted in the Lohia thesis 
of polarization between Congress and non-Congress camps aimed at throwing 
the Congress out of power at the State level. In 1971, as if encouraged by 
the results of 1967 alliance strategy, four national political parties—Congress 
(O), Jana Sangh, Swatantra and the S$.S.P.—forged a “grand alliance” to 
oust the Congress from power at the Center. Disillusioned with the failure of 
this strategy, the opposition political parties disdained the very idea of elec- 
toral alliances during the 1972 elections, yet sheer instinct for political 
survival brought some of them together on the basis of local adjustments 
though they were much more careful than before in choosing electoral 
partners, 


*The four party grand alliance, for example, staged a hasty retreat after having been 
badly shaken in the elections. A section of the Congress (0) leadership led by Ram 
Subhag Singh and Tarkeshwari Sinha criticized the leadership for having aligned with 
Right reaction and communal forces. Similarly, in the S.S.P., the faction led by Madhu 
Limaye and George Fernandese condemned the entry of the S.S.P. into the grand alli- 
ance despite the fact that both had accepted the Lohia thesis that had called for the 
polarization of political parties around Congress and non-Congress camps. 
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Third, there was also a change in the attitude of the C.P.M. towards alli- 
ances in the three elections. In 1967 and 1971 the party was prepared to 
enter into electoral alliances only with like-minded political parties (though 
it could be disputed how far the Muslim League in Kerala fitted into this 
description), and was critical of the “opportunistic” electoral alliances of 
other political parties. In 1972, while it persisted in its bitter attack on the 
Congress-C.P.[. alliance, its attitude towards the erstwhile partners of the 
grand-alliance softened, so much so indeed that the party is reported to have 
supported some independents who were backed by Rightist political parties.4 
Fourth, with the growing disillusionment of the opposition political parties 
it was natural that personalities came to play a more critical role in the forg- 
ing and wrecking of electoral alliances, Finally, the partners to the electoral 
adjustments usually did not issue joint manifestos at the State level as they 
had during the 1971 general elections. This may partly be due to the fact 
that electoral adjustments were, more often than not, between like-minded 
parties and perhaps because the alliance partners had little hope of coming 
to power.® 

The patterns of electoral adjustments in the wake of the 1972 assembly 
elections were of several distinct types. First, there was the one-party domi- 
nant electoral adjustment, as for example, the Congress and C.P.I. combine 
in a number of States, the C.P.M.-led alliance in West Bengal, the APHLC 
and Congress understanding in Meghalaya and the Socialist party-CPM al- 
liance in Bihar. While the dominant partner contested the largest number of 
seats and had the decisive voice in determining the pattern of adjustments, it 
usually made no commitment about the sharing of power after the poll. The 
terms of adjustment usually provided that the dominant partner would not 
contest against its allies where they had influence or a chance to win in the 
event of the former not fielding its own candidates.® Secondly, there were 
minority parties electoral adjustments in which relatively weak political 
groups in a particular area came together as local electoral combinations by 
sheer instinct of self-preservation.* The united front in Haryana, the CPM- 
Socialist understanding in ‘Punjab, and the Socialist and Peasants and Work- 
ers party alliance in Maharashtra, can be cited as examples. Thirdly, there 


‘Punjab offers a case in point. For details see Ramindar Singh, “Punjab goes to polls 
in search of stability,” The Indian Express, February 21, 1972. For a similar understand- 
ing in Bihar, see /bid., February 22, 1972. 

‘West Bengal was an exception where both the Congress and C.P.M.-led alliances 
issued separate joint manifestos at the state level. 

For example, the C.P.I. was conceded 50 of a total 318 seats in Bihar, 41 of 280 seats 
in Bengal and 13 of 104 seats in the Punjab by the Congress. Similarly, the distribution 
of 280 seats within the C.P.M.-led electoral alliance in West Bengal was C.P.M. 218, 
R.S.P. 17, S.U.C. 13, R.C.P.I. 3, Forward Block (Marxist) 3, Workers’ Party 2, and 
Biplabi Bangla Congress 2. The remaining 22 seats were undecided. 

"Tt may be reiterated that the term “weak” has been used in a relative and situational 
sense. Thus even a party like Jana Sangh in Bombay, Punjab and Haryana, Congress (O) 
in Rajasthan and West Bengal and the C.P.M. in Rajasthan and Punjab can be desig- 
nated as “weak” in these States, where they worked for electoral adjustments with minor 
parties. 
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were several cases of deviant alliances, where political parties ideologically 
or otherwise opposed to each other at the national level or in some States, 
would seek electoral understanding in others. The C.P.I.-C.P.M. electoral 
understanding in Tripura and the adjustment between the Republican party 
of India (Khobrogode group) and the Jana Sangh in Bombay can be cited 
as examples. The type is more vividly illustrated by the pattern of alliances 
that the princely families forged. The Gwalior house, associated with the 
Jana Sangh in Madhya Pradesh, supported Socialist and independent candi- 
dates in some seats. The Udaipur house, also allied with the Jana Sangh in 
Rajasthan, promised support to some Swatantrites and the independents in 
Udaipur and Ajmer divisions and, more curiously, to a Congress candidate 
in Udaipur itself. Both the houses did so on the ground that the candidates 
supported were men of integrity. Despite its “anti-feudal” stance the Con- 
gress also accepted nominees of the Rewa house reportedly for eight seats 
and the house in turn pledged support to the Congress in its area of influence 
in the Vindhya region. 

Thus, while the alliance strategy of the opposition political parties in 1967 
aimed at mounting an offensive and producing a political alternative to the 
Congress at the State level, the electoral adjustments in 1972 were essentially 
defensive bulwarks against the Congress onslaught. Further, the alliances in 
1967 were, by and large, ideologically disparate, but in 1972, (some excep- 
tions apart), their key-note was ideological congruence. Finally, while there 
was a pro-electoral alliance psyche in 1967 and as such they played a strategic 
role in the overall election politics, alliances met with avowed disapproval 
during 1972 and were treated as last alternatives. 


NOMINATION PROCESS 


Nomination strategy is a critical variable in election politics. It reflects a 
living interaction and, more often than not, a compromise between normative 
limits set by the ideological postures of a party and the demands of a constit- 
uency which largely determines the prospects of a candidate. This also ac- 
counts for the gap between the formal procedures and the actual practice in 
regard to the nomination process. The nomination process also helps in the 
identification of the strata which dominate the echelons of power in the party 
and from which, therefore, recruitment of candidates takes place. 

Congress Nomination Strategy: The Congress prescribed candidates who 
were faithful and men of integrity, with due representation given to minori- 
ties, backward classes, youth and women. Women candidates were to be 
given 15% of the seats, and with a view to infusing fresh blood, at least 
one-third of the sitting members were to be retired. ‘Decentralization was to 
be the keynote of the selection process which was to be initiated by District 
Congress Committees (DCCs). In fact, however, it was the Central Executive 
Committee, or more specifically the Prime Minister, whose voice reigned 
supreme. The reversal of the process was helped by the removal of strong 
chief ministers at the State level in Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh, Assam and 
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Madhya Pradesh and by the simultaneous replacement of several Pradesh 
Congress Committees (P.C.C.) by ad hoc Congress Committees on which 
the Prime Minister could place her own men.® In fact, Mrs. Gandhi more or 
less selected the person who would become chief minister in a State or at 
any rate the faction to which he would belong and then tickets were distrib- 
uted accordingly to ensure that he would be in position to assume power 
after the elections. This strategy is more easily stated than practiced, as be- 
came clear as soon as the nomination process started. For example, the re- 
moval of the Chief Minister and the dissolution of P-C.C. in Rajasthan did 
not help Barakatullah Khan, the prospective candidate for the chief minister- 
ship to get a majority of his men nominated by the P.EC. and this ultimately 
had to be done at the C.E.C. level. The former State bosses had entrenched 
support bases both in the Congress organization and prominent interests 
groups. To neutralize their influence and capacity for sabotage, compromises 
had to be accepted by the Center. Thus a deal was struck with the Kota house 
in Rajasthan, the Rewa House in Madhya Pradesh, the Malerkotla house in 
Punjab and with certain peasant and business groups in various States. Also 
in Mysore, Rajasthan and West Bengal former partymen were persuaded to 
return to the Congress fold. In the ultimate sense, loyalty to the party came 
to be interpreted as loyalty to the Prime Minister, and rival state bosses as 
intermediaries and brokers were either eliminated or cut down to size.® 
This, however, does not mean that rival groups were entirely done away with. 
This was neither desired nor practicable; their influence was only curbed 
and contained.1¢ 

Thus altogether the operational dynamics of the selection strategy in 1972 
offered a striking contrast to the situation in 1967. While in the former the 
principle of unified command, as embodied in the person of the Prime Min- 
ister, seems to inform the selection process, in the latter either the hegemony 
of the State bosses over P.E.C.s (as in Rajasthan, Maharashtra, etc.) or 
vertical factional alliances from bottom upwards between P.E.C.s and the 
C.E.C. and/or horizontal alliances among factions within the C.E.C. itself 
(as in Bihar) decided the issue.14 Even in 1971, when ‘Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
was in the process of emerging as the supreme leader of the country, there 
was not much of a qualitative difference in the situation from 11967. 

It should also be noted that the Prime Minister, in spite of her sway over 
the nomination process, had to struggle through a labyrinth of coalition and 


te J. D. Sethi: “Mrs. Gandhi’s Political Strategies X-rayed,” The Statesman, August 
, 1972, 

“Maharashtra offers a classical example where, with the creation of a wedge in Pradesh 
Congress, loyalties were switched. The consequence was that Y. B. Chavan was no longer 
as entrenched in Maharashtra as he had been before while V. P. Naik, the Chief Minister 
of the State, became dependent on the Prime Minister for his office. 

2°The survival of the Sukhadia group in Rajasthan, the Brahmanand Reddi faction in 


Andhra, the K. Hanumanthaiya group in Mysore, the Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav faction . 


in ek Pradesh, and the S. C. Shukla group in Madhya Pradesh can be cited as ex- 
amples. 
For further details see Iqbal Narain and Mohan Lal, op. cit., pp. 209-212. 
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sub-coalitions of dominant interests down to the village level and, more often 
than not, had to compromise on a quid pro quo basis, or placate rival inter- 
ests as a counterpoise, largely because she did not always have a party 
organization which could mediate between rival and competing interests on 
its own terms. Thus she had to lean on the rich peasantry and feudal inter- 
ests!2 in Rajasthan as a counterpoise to business interests, while the support 
of backward classes was sought to neutralize the challenge of the rich peasant 
castes in Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. Maharashtra offered another case of 
a compromise with dominant interests. Such examples can be multiplied. 
There was no doubt an effort to encourage recruitment from diversified 
social groups but this did not make much difference in terms of the economic 
bases of nominees. By and large the rural rich and business groups continued 
to dominate either formally or informally from behind the scenes. Group 
loyalty and considerations of victory also mattered. 

It should not be surprising if this approach at times tended to neutralize 
the nominal party norms concerning the selection of candidates. For ex- 
ample, persons against whom enquiries in regard to charges of sabotage in 
1971 and earlier elections were pending were given party tickets. Similarly, 
some persons who had been expelled from the party for a specified period 
were readmitted and given party tickets before the expiry of their period of 
expulsion. 

We can now identify some specific aspects of the Congress nomination 
strategy. First, it could be said on the basis of the States about which data 
are available that the “backward classes” this time got more tickets than 
before.!3 This was partly due to their own political self-assertion and partly 
to the Congress policy of counterpoise in some cases and its genuine desire 
to broad base the distribution of tickets in others. Second, Muslims were 
allotted Congress tickets in good number particularly where they constituted 
a sizeable minority, as in Assam, Bihar and West Bengal.1* Third, women 
remained under-represented in almost all the States and the 15% norm was 


*2Of the 37 princes who contested the election, 24 were on the Congress ticket. Ironical 
ly enough, 17 of these princes were allotted Congress tickets in Madhya Pradesh alone 
where the Congress had pledged to fight the feudal elements. (The Statesman, February 
4 and March 7, 1972.) However, the Congress refused tickets to princes in States where 
there was no challenge to its powers as happened in two cases in Maharashtra. 

t3Among the States about which information is available, Mysore offers the most illus- 
trative case. In 1967 Lingayats and Vokkaligas, the two dominant peasant communities, 
shared respectively 85 and 63 seats (68.5% of total caste seats or 80.5% general seats), 
while their share in total population amounted to just 27.5% (15.5% Lingayats and 12% 
Vokkaligas). In 1972 each of the two communities were accorded 45 seats only, and 
there was a consequent increase in the share of backward castes which got 52 of the 
general seats, The distribution of seats in Bihar has also been quite broad-based. Of the 
258 seats which the Congress contested, Brahmins got 28, Thakurs 31, Bhumihars 25, 
Yadavas 31, Harijans 45, Scheduled Tribes 29, Muslims 25 and other backward castes 44. 
To a somewhat limited extent Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, and Andhra Pradesh offer 
a similar pattern. 

**Thus in divided Assam, Muslims were offered 23 of the total 112 seats, while in un- 
divided State, they had only 21 seats. In West Bengal, 40 out of 239, and in Bihar, 25 
out of 254 Congress nominations went to Muslims. 
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hardly approximated anywhere. Fourth, the ideal of fair representation to 
youth (to be achieved through the retirement of one-third of the sitting mem- 
bers) was broadly realized only in states where the youth had entrenched 
organizations of their own, mainly West Bengal.*5 Fifth, it is also worthwhile 
to note that the growth in literacy standards has also left its positive imprint 
on the list of Congress nominees.1® Sixth, one gets the impression that the 
Congress ticket is becoming inheritable. Efforts are made, and often suc- 
cessfully, by the retiring candidates to ensure that the ticket for the seat that 
they had been holding is given to a relative. Sons, daughters, wives or even 
distant relations have benefited in the process. Finally, in the bargaining 
process, the grossly neglected interests were those of petty shop-keepers, 
landless labor, small farmers, and industrial labor except in one or two 
States.27 

Nomination Process among Non-Congress Parties: Mindful of the crip- 
pling blow that the politics of defection had inflicted on them, all the 
non-Congress parties decided not to adopt the “weed outs” of other par- 
ties and choose their candidates on the basis of integrity and proven loy- 
alty.2 This was very different from 1967 when some parties sought to 
swell their representation in legislatures by issuing tickets to anyone who was 
likely to win. Coupled with this criterion was the prospect of victory for 
aspirants in the context of the socio-cultural configuration in the constituency 
and the potential challenge of rivals there. Further, where the parties had 
strong bases and were likely to emerge victorious, trusted men and party 
lieutenants were to be given tickets, while where victory prospects were dim, 
candidates who were either new or were effective mobilizers could be tried. 
This could involve change of constituencies and even withdrawal of party 
leaders. 

An alliance of several interests was also attempted by some parties to 
enhance their poll prospects. Thus the Jana Sangh fortified its alliance with 
the royal houses. In Madhya Pradesh it offered the chief ministership to the 


It has been reported that in West Bengal 75 out of 239 nominees were those recom- 
mended by Youth Congress and Chhatra Parishad. In other States nominees of these 
organizations were not given much consideration, and even their presidents and secre- 
taries found it difficult to get Congress tickets. 

+87n percentage terms, the Mysore list has had the highest number of persons having 
higher education as here 112 out of 212 party nominees were degree holders, 14 were 
non-graduate, 39 were matriculate and the rest were below matric. Even in a backward 
State like Madhya Pradesh, 135 out of 234 party nominees about whom data are available 
were graduates. 

170ne may take, for example, the case of industrial labor which is better organized 
than the other interests referred to here and one of whose major national unions 
(INTUC) is associated with the Congress. Many state branches of INTUC complained 
of being neglected in allotment of tickets. Even where INTUC men were allotted a sig- 
nificant number of seats, doubts have been raised whether these men genuinely repre- 
sented labor interests. 

18There were, however, some exceptions to this rule, particularly in regard to Con- 
gress (Q) which distributed tickets rather indiscriminately, as in Bihar, and is reported 
one even tried to plant its own men into the Congress fold. (The Hindu, February 20, 
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Rajmata Vijay Raje Scindia. In Rajasthan, it roped into its ranks Udaipur 
and Bharatpur houses and tried to woo the Jodhpur house, but only with 
partial success. It absorbed the Janta party in Bihar. Similarly, the C.P.M., 
taking a cue from 1967 elections, worked out a coalition among industrial 
labor, agricultural labor and the lower middle class in urban areas. Swatan- 
tra also tried, though not with much success, to bring about an alliance of 
feudal gentry, rich peasantry and business circles. 

Procedurally, the selection of nominees by non-Congress parties was less 
formal than that of the Congress. It was natural also for these parties with 
shrunken bases, less gravitational pulls of a power-magnate and entrenched 
personal leadership in the case of some parties. However, this time, in con- 
trast to the 1967 and 1971 elections, there was greater dialogue between the 
central authority and the local cadres in the nomination process. Moreover, 
the clash of intra-party interests has not been so marked this time as in 1967 
and 1971 when it became relatively acute due to the electoral alliance strategy 
and the consequent confusion in the areas of influence and the emphasis on 
the victory prospects of the candidates as a consideration in the allotment of 
tickets. 

Looking at the nomination strategy from the support structure point of 
view, one could broadly argue that, while the Jana Sangh and C.P.M. con- 
tinued their effort to broad-base their parties, the other non-Congress parties 
were too much in the throes of disintegration to do so. The effort at broad- 
basing symbolized a thrust from urban to rural bases, as well as the Jana 
Sangh’s bid to establish itself in the South. 

With respect to the age and educational background of the nominees of 
various non-Congress parties, the Jana Sangh had quite an impressive num- 
ber of young educated persons contesting on its ticket.29 The Swatantra and 
Congress (O) had a mixed record in this regard. Though in terms of edu- 
cational standards the nominees of the two communist parties have been on 
par with the Jana Sangh, they have lagged behind in the infusion of new 
blood. The C.P.I., for example, did not retire any of its 13 candidates in 
West Bengal who had been successful in the 1971 assembly elections; in- 
deed, old party workers were nominated for many other seats. The same, 
more or less, was the case with the C.P.M. Finally, in the recruitment of 
candidates from minority communities and the weaker sex, the non-Congress 
parties were not nearly as successful as the Congress party. In fact, in con- 
trast to 1967, the support of Muslims and backward classes appears once 
again to be consolidating under the Congress banner. Again, unlike 1967 
and as in 1971, the trend towards the deregionalization of election politics 
continued except in Punjab, Goa and Meghalaya, if the limited number of 
seats which “regional candidates” contested is an index. (See Table 1.) 


*In Gujarat, for example, 75.5% of 102 party candidates belonged to the age group 40 
and less. Of them, 25 were below 30. Similarly, in Madhya Pradesh 160 of 26] candidates 
belonged to the age group 30 to 35. The same pattern holds good for candidates in 
Rajasthan where more than 80% were below 45 years. 
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TABLE 1 
A Comparative Statement of Seats Contested by Political Parties in 1967 and 1972 by Stai 
Congress 

States and Number Congress (O) Jana Sangh 
Union Territories ofSeats 1967 1972 1972 1967 197: 
Andhra Pradesh 287 287 287 9 80 54 
Assam 114 117 114 13 20 2 
Bihar 318 318 255 272 271 277 
Gujarat 168 168 167 139 17 108 
Haryana 81 8l 8l 24 48 19 
Himachal Pradesh | 68 60 68 18 33 31 
Jammu & Kashmir 75 75 74 9 29 32 
Maharashtra 270 270 270 52 165 120 
Manipur 60 29 59 10 Sia 1 
Madhya Pradesh 296 296 289 25 265 260 
Meghalaya 60 N.A. 1] — T or 
Mysore 216 214 212 180 37 105 
Punjab 104 100 89 8 49 33 
Rajasthan 184 182 179 37 63 119 
Tripura 60 30 59 ui -5 3 
West Bengal 280 2380 239 64 58 16 
Delhi 56 56 52 18 50 56 
Goa | 30 —_ 19 = = f 
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Source: Newspaper Compilations. P 
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A Independents 
"Swatantra Socialists C.P.I. C.P.M. & Others 
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THe CAMPAIGN 


‘The Congress, having recovered from its defensive position of 1967, turned — 
the tables on its rivals. Instead of defending its image it now projected in both 
programmatic and nationalistic terms, in the context of the 1971 war with 
Pakistan and the emergence of Bangladesh, thus neutralizing Jana Sangh 
on its key plank. It also lashed out at the activities of the other parties under 
united front regimes branding them as reactionary and/or anti-democratic.”° 
With the Congress focusing on national policy issues and themes and the 
Prime Minister herself becoming a critical element in the campaign strategy, 
the hope for issue differentiation in the de-linking of the Parliamentary and 
assembly elections was not achieved. It was inherent in the logic of the post- 
Indo-Pak war situation in the context of which India added to its interna- 
tional stature, which in turn, was loudly proclaimed time and again from 
the Congress platform. 

In contrast, the non-Congress parties, under the crushing weight of their 
defeat in 1971 elections, interparty contradictions, and poverty of resources, 
were too demoralized to go on the offensive. They would, however, persist 
in their efforts at differentiation of national and State level issues; criticize 
the Congress for its failure to implement professed policies; and accuse it 
of authoritarianism and personality cult. 

It should be pointed out that the approach which was brought to bear on 
campaigning continued to be more secular than infrastructural]. Caste and 
community leaders would, of course, be used to campaign for one or the 
other candidate; but they would seek votes on secular grounds.” Thus these 
community leaders would not say “our community panchayat has decided 
to side with this candidate and, therefore, every one in our caste should vote 
for him” or raise slogans like, “Jat’s daughter to a Jat and Jat’s vote to a 
Jat.” Rather they would try to convince the people that voting for the can- 
didate would be to their material advantage. Further, a distinct class orienta- 
tion in campaigning was also obvious: votes would be sought by identifying 
a candidate as a peasant, a worker and the like. Still further, the fact that 
there would usually be more than one candidate from the same caste and 
community in the field also contributed to the secularization process. In these 
situations the campaigners who are often caste leaders would say, “Don’t 
vote for that one. He is a big and arrogant man, Vote for this one. He is a 
simple and common man like us.” Place of residence, party affiliation, edu- 
cation, contacts, etc. were also used to differentiate one caste candidate from 


20This line of attack varied on the basis of the character and strength of non-Congress 
governments and parties in different States. For example, in West Bengal the CPM 
would be called anti-democratic and accused of anarchy and violence, and also of non- 
implementation of land reforms. Similarly, the Jana Sangh would be branded as re- 
actionary and “communal.” 

*1This conclusion is based on field reports collected in the context of an empirical 
study of assembly elections in Rajasthan which had been sponsored by the Indian Coun- 
cil of Social Science Research and with which the authors have been associated. For 
similar trends in the other States, see G. K. Reddy, The Hindu, February 7 and 19, 1972. 
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the other. While this generalization will hold good in an overall fashion, it 
needs to be qualified by the observation that many tribes and backward com- 
munities in Assam, Bihar, Meghalaya and Madhya Pradesh were guided by 
decisions of community chieftains. Jt should also be noted that the projection 
of a secular approach is one thing and the interplay of latent caste and com- 
munal considerations in strategic campaign planning is quite another. The 
paradox becomes obvious in a correspondent’s cryptic remark, “all this 
suggests that while the Punjab voter is gradually tending to forget or ignore 
community or caste considerations in the elections, political parties keep 
reminding him of these whenever it suits them.” 

Finally, the 1972 assembly election campaigning was quite subdued in 
comparison to the 1967 or 1971 elections. An over-confident Congress, a 
crest-fallen opposition and an enigmatic electorate all contributed to keep 
the electioneering at a low ebb. 


VOTER TURN OUT AND THE DETERMINANTS OF VoTING BEHAVIOR 


The pattern of voter turn out in 1972 tended to affirm the hypotheses de- 
veloped by the authors in a survey of the 1967 elections where it has been 
argued that voter turn out would increase in proportion to the intensity of 
competitiveness in constituencies where the poll verdict could not be taken 
as a foregone conclusion and where the parties would thus concentrate their 
efforts on tilting the balance in their favor.2® Two “independent variables” — 
“mobilization through agitation” and “the organizational network,” and not 
literacy and urbanization appeared to have contributed to political competi- 
tiveness and hence to voter turn out. 

The turn out figures for all the States of India for this year’s elections are 
not yet available. Still the limited information available would bear out the 
hypotheses stated above. Thus, according to one report, “The turn out of 
voters in the 151 constituencies which went to the polls in Madhya Pradesh 
today was by and large higher in Jana Sangh dominated districts and lower 
in the Congress stronghold of Mahakoshal region.”24 The intensity of com- 
petition increased in Madhya Pradesh because of the determined bid of the 
Congress to make a dent in Jana Sangh strongholds; while the reverse was 
not true of the Mahakoshal region. Another report spoke about the situation 
in Gujarat in which “today’s polling, mostly in rural areas, was much higher 
than in cities on Sunday, contrary to the fears that the urban areas had set 
a pattern of low voting because of dull and lifeless electioneering in the 
State.”?5 The fact that the Congress was involved in several prestigious con- 
tests must have encouraged its campaign and mobilization efforts, particular- 
ly through informal contacts, in the rural areas. 

The role of organizational network is brought out by the cases of Haryana 


ee B. Lal, “Old Slogans fail to Sway Punjab Voters,” The Statesman, February 25, 
231 ghal Narain and Mohan Lal Sharma, op. cit., p. 2. 
“The Hindustan Times, March 9, 1972. 


Ibid. 
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and West Bengal, which maintained the above-average turn out witnessed in 
1967. In Haryana, the United Front strategy had posed a serious challenge 
to the Congress whose determination to fight back led to a high turn out. 
In West Bengal, in order to counteract the C.P.M.’s organizational network, 
Congress had developed a mushroom organization, mainly of youth, to meet 
the challenge which in turn gave a fillip both to competition and voter turn 
out. In contrast in Andhra Pradesh where the other parties had been seriously 
weakened by defections, Congress could afford to remain complacent. The 
result was a fall in voter turn out from 69% in 1967 to 60% in 1972. In 
many areas of Andhra, the polling was even lower ranging between 35% to 
50%. 

Voting Behavior Determinants: The Congress split in 1969 had meant 
a vertical disruption of its infrastructural support bases, especially in Bihar, 
Gujarat, Haryana and Mysore. There was also the phenomenon of a “toning 
down” by political groups subscribing to extremist ideologies. Finally, there 
was an increase in involvement by the “backward sections” of society that 
helped Congress cut down the influence of traditionally dominant peasant 
castes. This, in turn, meant greater divisions within the organized communi- 
ties than before, as well as greater emphasis on distributive justice amidst 
development, which cut across the ideological planks of all political parties. 
At places even the Muslim community was divided, resulting in non-conven- 
tional voting behavior on their part.*® Similarly, regional slogans like 
“Maharashtra for Maharashtrians” failed to sway the Bombay voters, and 
this was also largely true for other regional or linguistic-based appeals,?* 
The weakening of the feudal hold on the psyche of the voters was also evi- 
dent.?® 

Altogether democratic politics tended to make severe dents into infra- 
structural fortifications, accelerating secular processes and orientations, and 
it was within their confines that caste, creed and region would play a marginal 
role, and that also in a rather localized fashion. The voters’ obsession with 
economic betterment and the growing class overtones in the behavior of the 
electorate further accelerated the secularization process. Ideology could be 
said to be present only in terms of accent on social justice, involving con- 
siderable overlap and mutual neutralization among parties which vied in 
usurping each other’s ideological planks. 


2°Thus, unlike 1971, Muslims preferred Congress and the C.P.M. in West Bengal and 
returned only one Leaguist in 1972 compared to 7 in 1971. For details see The Hindustan 
Times, March 6, 1972. 

Shiv Sena’s failure in Bombay and Poona is a good example. One time sharing the 
control of the Municipal Corporation in Bombay with the P.S.P. and Jana Sangh, it won 
just one of the 18 seats it contested. In Andhra Pradesh, the failure of Sampurna Telen- 
gana Praja Samiti is also a pointer in the same direction, where out of 4) seats contested 
in Telangana, it won two and Jost deposits in 28 seats. In Himachal Pradesh and Haryana 
respectively the Lok Raj and Vishal Haryana parties also did poorly. 

*8The failure of Jaipur house to rescue the fortunes of the Swatantra, and of the Udai- 
pur house and of Ramgarh family to be of help to Jana Sangh in Rajasthan and Bihar 
respectively are instances in point. 
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THE POLL VERDICT 


When viewed against the foregoing perspective, the poll-verdict was not 
very surprising. Table 2 presents election results against a comparative per- 
spective of 1967 elections. A close scrutiny of the election shows that the 


TABLE 2 


A Comparative Statement of Seats and Votes shared by various political parties 
in 1967 and 1972 elections 





1967 1967 1972 1972 
Political Parties % Seats % Votes % Seats % Votes 
Congress 48.1 39.96 70.7 48.05 
Congress (Organization) we ot 3.2 6.61 
Jana Sangh 7.8 8.78 3.9 8.60 
Swatantra 7.4 6.65 0.6 1.51 
sa S.S.P. 5.2 5.19 

Socialist Party PSP. 3] 3.40 2.1 4.45 
Communist Party of 
India 3.5 4.13 4.1 4.18 
Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) 3.7 4.60 13 4.61 
State Parties 8.2 8.75 6.0 5.73 
Independents (including 
unrecognized parties) 13.1 18.54 8.1 16.26 

Total 100.0 100.00 100.0 100.00 

N = 3453 N = 2722* 


Source: Newspaper compilations 
*Of total 2727 seats, elections for 5 seats were not held for climatic and other reasons. 


performance of Congress has been strikingly better in terms of seats won 
than of votes polled. It won 70.7% of the assembly seats in 1972 (22.6% 
more than 1967), while the increase in votes polled has been just 8%. Jana 
Sangh and the two communist parties retained their percentage of votes. 
But when it came to proportional sharing of seats, the C.P.I. benefited be- 
cause of its alliance with Congress, while the Jana Sangh and the C.P.M. got 
a miserably low share. All other political parties, including regional ones, 
and independents, appear to be losing ground, though the latter still remain 
the single largest non-Congress bloc. 

Table 3 presents the state-wise distribution of seats among various parties. 
The Congress emerged triumphant in all but Goa, Manipur and Meghalaya.”® 
The table also brings out the shrinking bases of the non-Congress parties. 
They are mostly confined to one or two states; their performance in aggre- 
gate terms is also so miserable that at least seven State legislatures would 
be left with no recognized opposition party, i.e., a party holding at least a 


aon the Union Territory of Mizoram, where elections were held a month later, Congress 
o lost, l 
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minimum of 10% of the total seats. The peasant-caste dominated states ap- 
pear to have struck a severer blow to the national parties, other than Congress 
and its weak partner, the C.P.I., as is obvious from the poll results in Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Punj ab, Mysore and Rajasthan. 

The poll verdict marks the triumph of the Congress strategy under the 
leadership of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and too much ‘emphasis should not be 
placed on the Prime Minister’s charisma in this report. As noted earlier, the 
Congress strategy has been characterized by a consolidation of the party’s 
own support structures, a disruption of the vulnerable bases of political 
parties like Swatantra and Socialist, a calculated use of vertical split in castes 
and communities, the wooing of voters in general and certain interests in 
particular by offer or promise. of benefits, concentration on weaning away 
marginal and fence-sitting voters, the utilization of vast resources, the adop- 
tion of an offensive and even aggressive posture as and where necessary, 
and, finally, a discreet use of its achievements in the context of the Bangla- 
desh issue. 

The strong points of Congress have been the weak points of the non-Con- 
gress parties contributing to their poor performance, which was also due to 
three additional factors. First, the limited potential and resources of non- 
Congress political parties were dissipated in the absence of electoral alliances 
against the Congress. This in part allowed the electoral system which admits 
of a symmetry between votes polled and seats won to do its trick. Secondly, 
the opposition has failed to sustain the image that it is a better alternative 
to the Congress. Finally, the non-Congress parties, more often than not, took 
the Congress victory for granted and did not work to extend their support 
bases by recruiting leadership from a wider strata. Jana Sangh appears to be 
a solitary exception. 

In sum, the 1972 assembly elections in India have not just been gratitu- 
dinal in character, in which the nation paid its homage to the ruling elite for 
their victory in the war against Pakistan. More a case of change in con- 
tinuity, they, above all, mark a triumph of real-politik in the planning and 
execution of electoral strategy, in which Mrs. Gandhi excelled and outwitted 
the leadership of non-Congress parties. 





IQBAL NARAIN is Professor of Indian Government & Politics in the Department of 
Political Science, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur; MOHAN LAL SHARMA is a Re- 
search Associate working with him. 


TERRORISM AT TEL AVIV 
AIRPORT AND A "NEW LEFT" 
GROUP IN JAPAN 


/ Yoshihiro Kuriyama 


QO, May 30, 1972, three young Japanese men who had boarded an Air 
France jetliner at Rome arrived at Lod International Airport at Tel Aviv, 
Israel. At about 10:30 p.m., they suddenly began to hurl grenades toward 
a milling crowd in the custom house and opened fire from submachine guns 
which they had calmly removed from their luggage and assembled. Twenty- 
six persons, including one internationally renowned medical physicist, 
Aharon Katchalsky of the University of California at Berkeley, were killed, 
and more than seventy were wounded in the assault. Although two of the 
terrorists perished, one of them shot by his comrade, the third, later identi- 
fied as Kozo Okamoto, a 24 year old agriculture student at Kagoshima Uni- 
versity, was arrested by Israeli police. The incident, according to the reports 
from Te] Aviv, was perpetrated by members of the extreme leftist group in 
Japan known as the Rengé Sekigun (the United Red Army or URA). Oka- 
moto testified before the Israeli military tribunal at Rishon le Zion that “the 
attack was carried out in partnership” between the Red Army of Japan and 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). And that Japanese 
collaboration with the Arab organization was “a means of propelling our- 
selves on the world stage,” in order to prepare for “the creation of the world | 
Red Army” which would then implement world revolution.* 

Okamoto’s justification for the collaboration with the PFLP clearly re- 
flects the ideology of the Red Army, which I will examine later. Although 
Japanese police have found no evidence that Okamoto was a member of the 
Red Army, Okamoto was evidently influenced by his two brothers, both of 
whom were members of extremist groups. One of them, as a leader of the 
Red Army Faction (one of the two groups composing the URA), was among 
the highjackers who successfully forced a Japan airlines pilot to go to Pyong- 
yang, North Korea, in March 1970. Furthermore, Okamoto had arranged for 
the showing of a film on the Red Army-PFLP “World War Declaration” 
when activists of the Red Army came to Kagoshima University in November 
1971.2 Therefore it is clear that Okamoto was at least psychologically and 


1The Times (London), July 14, 1972; The Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), July 11, 1972; 
The New York Times, July 11, 1972, and July 18, 1972. 
3The Asahi Shimbun, June 2, 1972. 
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ideologically attached to the United Red Army, whether or not he was ac- 
tually a member; he received money from the Arab organization through a 
man in Japan, and flew from Japan on February 29, 1972 to Beirut via Mon- 
treal and New York.® 

In Beirut, the PFLP claimed credit for the attack and reaffirmed solidarity 
among the revolutionary forces of the world. In a special edition celebrating 
the success of the attack, the organ of the PFLP, Al Hadaf, printed the head- 
line “Red Army-PFLP-World War Declaration” in Japanese.* Japanese po- 
lice, however, denying a direct association between the Red Army and the 
PELP, tentatively concluded that the sending of the Japanese to Beirut was 
first planned by Tsuyoshi Okudaira, the leader of the terrorist trio.” Okudaira 
was an engineering student of Kyoto University, active as a leader of an ex- 
tremist sub-group called the Kyoto University Partisan Corps, which shared 
the ideological orientation of the Red Army Faction.® Possibly, therefore, 
some indirect connection between the Partisan Corps and the Red Army 
Faction did exist: at least the Partisan Corps was marginally affiliated with 
the Red Army Faction. This hypothesis is strengthened by the reports that 
Okudaira’s wife, Fusako Shigenobu, a Central Committee member of the 
Red Army Faction, had been assigned by the chairman of the Red Army 
Faction to unify extremist sub-groups, one of which was the Kyoto University 
Partisan Corps.’ Through her activity, Miss Shigenobu became acquainted 
with Okudaira, and married him on February 2, 1971; this marriage, and 
the name change it involved, served to disguise Miss Shigenobu, whose pre- 
vious political activity was quite familiar to the police. The Red Army Fac- 
tion sent Mrs. Okudaira to Beirut in February or March 1971 possibly to set 
up “an international stronghold.”® Mrs. Okudaira was obviously close to the 
inner group plotting the terrorism at Tel Aviv, since she sent three letters to 
her friends in Japan predicting the occurrence of “historic fighting” in late 
May 1972.° Okudaira also left Japan for Beirut in late February 1971, and 
then both disappeared from the sight of the police. 

It is natural that Western press reports should indicate the possibility of 
collaboration between the Red Army and the PFLP, and of direct contact 
between them; a special tie was possibly established between the United Red 
Army and the PFLP as early as October 1971 when an Arab named Rashi 
Ghanen, calling himself a member of the Central Committee of the PFLP, 


Some reports suggest that the man who gave money to Okamoto was an Arab. See 
The San Francisco Chronicle, June 6, 1972, and The New York Times, June 6, 1972. 
Other reports indicate that the man was a Japanese. See The Asahi Shimbun, July 7, 
1972, and The Mainichi Daily News, July 7, 1972. 

‘The Mainichi Daily News, (Tokyo), June 14, 1972, p. 1. 

®The Asahi Shimbun, July 7, 1972, p. 3. The Mainichi Daily News, July 7, 1972, and 
June 30, 1972. 

‘The Asahi Shimbun, June 8, 1972; The Mainichi Daily News, June 6, 1972, and June 

, 1972. 


"The Mainichi Daily News, June 7, 1972. 
The Asahi Shimbun, June 1], 1972; The Mainichi Daily News, June 16, 1972. 
"Tke Asahi Shimbun, June 21, 1972. 
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came to Japan and showed a film at several Japanese universities on Pales- 
tinian guerrilla activity: during his stay in Japan, Ghanen may well have 
contacted several leftist groups, including the United Red Army.?° The re- 
port of direct contact between these Japanese and Arab organizations, how- 
ever, was not confirmed by Japanese police, who insisted that Okudaira was 
the chief architect of the collaboration between Japanese and Arab organiza- 
tions, and that a Japanese named Himori, who had been in Beirut, acted as 
liaison and recruiter of Okamoto. Nevertheless, the propagation of the Pales- 
tinian cause on Japanese university campuses by representatives of Arab 
organizations is well-known. During recent years, Arab organizations have 
made every effort to draw international attention to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict and to attract international support through a series of skyjacking 
episodes, through the spectacular kidnapping of the Israeli Olympic team 
members at Munich in September 1972, and through contacts with revolu- 
tionary groups in other countries.’ Thus an extremist group in Japan might 
be a natural ally for the PFLP, particularly a group such as the Red Army 
Faction which had sought collaboration with revolutionaries in foreign 
countries such as Cuba and North Korea ever since its formation in Septem- 
ber 1969. The Red Army had even contacted such a remote group as the Irish 
Republican Army, as the British Army disclosed in August 1972.13 One of 
the marching chants of the Red Army Faction—“Korea, Cuba, and Pales- 
tine! The flowers of our triple dream will explode there”—suggests its as- 
piration for alliance with foreign revolutionaries.1* Because of their domi- 
nant Trotskyist ideology the members of the Red Army Faction sought to 
create a revolutionary situation if none existed; they also strove to export 
revolution wherever there was a potential source of conflict abroad. 


To further explore what drove this extreme leftist group and kindred 
groups in Japan to seek a collaboration with foreign countries, we should, 
first of all, look into the Japanese “New Left” movement during the past four 
years. 

The “New Left” movement in Japan emerged in the shock of destaliniza- 
tion which was also a partial cause of the French “New Left” movement. It 
drew international attention in its struggle against the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty, and in its efforts to forestall the visit of President Eisenhower to 
Japan in 1960. Although it frustrated President Eisenhower’s plans, it did 
not succeed in abrogating the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty; henceforward its 
major effort was directed against the renewal of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty scheduled for 1970. However, the showdown between the “New Left” 


Robert Guillain, “Le F.P.L.P. était depuis plusieurs mois en contact avec l’extréme 
gauche japonaise,” Le Monde (Paris), June 2, 1972. 

Guillain, op. cit.; Stanley T. Samueis, “Lod Incident and the Japanese,” in The 
Mainichi Daily News, September 6, 1972. 

*2The New York Times, June 4, 1972, Section IV, p. 1. 

The Asahi Shimbun, August 3, 1972. 

*4Cuillain, op. cit. 
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. movement and the Japanese government took place before the scheduled 


renewal. 

After the bloody clashes with police in October and November 1967 at 
Haneda International Airport near Tokyo, and after the anti-American dem- 
onstrations which occurred in early 1968 near U.S. Naval and Air Force 
bases, the level of collective violence on the part of leftist students escalated. 
At the same time, the students were engaged in a struggle for university 
reform. 

Concurring with the violent Red Guard movement in China, which began 
to attack men in positions of authority during the summer of 1966, students 
had begun to question the century-old archaic Japanese university system, in 
which members or sympathizers of the JCP (Japanese Community Party) 
exercised some administrative power, for the first time; subsequently major 
government and select private institutions of higher education had become 
the targets of the Japanese “New Left” movement. Approximately when 
Parisian students at Nanterre and the Sorbonne were rioting against an 
“anonymous technocratic power” in France in May-June of 1968, Japanese 
“New Left” students were turning the streets of major metropolises into bat- 
tlegrounds. In confused melees, “New Left” groups always fought intensely 
against the pro-Communist (Old Left) student groups.?® 

At first the Japanese government was reluctant to take drastic measures to 
curb the activity of the “New Left” students, probably because it regarded 
the “New Left” as an effective counter-force to the JCP, or at least because it 
feared that the JCP’s strength would increase if the “New Left” were sup- 
pressed. Nevertheless, the government in early 1969 chose to engage in a 
decisive battle with the “New Left” students at Tokyo University’s Yasuda 
Auditorium, where leftist student radicals had entrenched themselves for six 
and a half months. A well-trained riot-control task force was sent to the uni- 
versity, and the beseiged army of “New Left” students, overwhelmed by an 
onslaught of waterguns and tear gas, surrendered. Henceforward, the “New 
Left” students were compelled to stand on the defensive. The government 
continued to use the riot-control tactics to crack down on the student rebels 
at Tokyo University, and, with the support of the JCP, soon put virtually all 
universities in Japan under its control. In the spring of 1969, the defeat of 
the “New Left” student movement became obvious, in contrast to the increas- 
ing popularity of the JCP. To reverse this demoralizing situation, the “New 
Left” groups mobilized their organizations on International Anti-War Day 
(April 28, 1969) and attempted to thrust their way into the Prime Minister’s 


*5Among numerous publications on the “New Left” movement (1968-1969) in Japan, 
particularly see Zengakuren Chiié Shikké Tinkai, ed. Shéri e no sukuramu (Scrum toward 
Victory), Tokyo: Shin Nippon Shuppansha, 1969, 400 pp.; Nippon Hyéronsha Hen- 
shiibu, (ed.), Nippon no daigaku kakumei 5: Zenkyété undé (Revolution in Japanese 
Universities 5: The Movement of the Unified Struggle), Tokyo: Nippon Hyoéronsha, 
1969, 422 p., and Todai Zenky6td Keizai Daigakuin Tés6 Tinkai, (ed.), Honoo de egaku 
henkaku no ronri (The Logic of a Change Depicted by Flame), Tokyo: Jiyū Kokumin- 
sha, 1969, 279 pp. 
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official residence, but the riot-control task force defending the Premier’s resi- 
dence arrested close to one thousand student demonstrators; these arrests 
-seriously damaged the leadership of the “New Left” groups. 

Soon organizational problems arose from this series of defeats. Most of 
the “New Left” groups disintegrated, and the enfeebled remaining groups 
were compelled to make a strategic shift from tackling political issues of an 
anti-government and anti-American nature to tackling the pollution issue, a 
truly compelling problem which had broad appeal to the public. One anti- 
JCP leftist group, Kydsanshugisha Dõmei (The Communist Alliance), was 
not exceptional among the “New Left” groups; it held a meeting of its central 
committee in May 1969 to review its struggle during the past months. The 
events of the meeting reflected the crisis faced by the group. The central com- 
mittee split into two factions, The group from West Japan, including Kyoto 
and Osaka, acknowledged the defeat of the movement, and proposed the or- 
ganization of an army “rising up in armed revolt with guns and bombs.”?6 

The group from East Japan, including Tokyo and Yokohama, argued 
against the group from West Japan, maintaining that the actual political and 
social situation of Japan was not ripe for armed revolt; moreover it criticized 
the group from West Japan for its advocacy of military adventurism. The 
irreconcilable strategic disagreement within the central committee induced 
the leadership, made up of members from East Japan, to purge the West 
Japan group. Because of the level of collective violence adopted by the “New 
Left” groups during 1968-1969, the “New Left” had alienated the nation. 
The goal of the “New Left,” reorganization of the archaic university system, 
had still not materialized. The political failure of the “New Left” had become 
obvious. In this context of domestic political defeat, a very small minority of 
the “New Left” became more militant and internationally oriented. 

The expelled extreme leftists on September 4, 1969, organized Sekigunhe 
or the Red Army Faction under the leadership of Koya Shiomi, a 28 year old 
Kyoto University student, and declared this period to be “the preface to 
armed revolt.”!7 The organizational structure of the Red Army Faction is 
little known because of the group’s secretive nature, but it has been reported 
that its membership first numbered 300 and soon increased to 400; a network 
of sub-organizations was laid in more than 20 prefectures and municipalities, 
and a Central Army of about 150 members was organized as the core of 
armed revolt./® Since the members of the “New Left” movement reportedly 
was numerically infinitesimal but it was the first group of professional revo- 
lutionaries in Japan committed to armed revolution. Henceforward, the Red 
numbered about 100,000 at the peak of its activity, the Red Army Faction 


1°Masayuki Takagi, “Rengé Sekigun to Shin Sayoku undd” (The United Red Army 
and the “New Left” Movement) in The Asahi Journal (Tokyo), Vol. XIV, No. 15 (April 
14, 1972), p. 19. 

17 bid., p. 19. 

*®Bunsei Otsuka, “Rengé Sekigun—sono seiritsu kara hékai made” (The United Red 
Army—lIts Founding to its Disintegration) in The Shokun (Gentlemen) (Tokyo), IV:5 
(May, 1972), p. 67. l 
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Army Faction became responsible for at least five bank and post office rob- 
beries, an assault on a police station, the first use of bombs against police, 
and the hijacking of a commercial airliner to North Korea. 

The ideology of the Red Army Faction, which manifested itself after the 
political disaster in early 1969, was a bizarre offspring of Trotskyism and 
traditional Japanese mentality. They embraced the Trotskyist notion of si- 
multaneous world revolution, but their idea of simultaneous world revolution, 
according to a politburo member of the Red Army Faction, was exemplified 
. by the struggles in Chicago and Tokyo in 1968; to them the slogan of the 
American “New Left,” namely “Bring the War Home,” was a declaration of 
revolutionary war by the American people.?® Although the Red Army Fac- 
tion advocated simultaneous world revolution, the prescribed method of 
revolution followed the traditional model of elitism, for reasons which I will 
explain later. To implement the world revolution, the Red Army Faction in- 
tended to cooperate with the proletariat of the world. In this ideological 
context, presumably, a special relationship was fostered between the Red 
Army Faction and kindred groups such as the Kyoto University Partisan 
Corps on the one hand, and also between the Red Army Faction and the 
PFLP on the other. Reportedly four Japanese women, including one regis- 
tered nurse and possibly one physician, were working during early 1972 for 
the PFLP.?° 

The Red Army Faction acknowledged that the proletariat of the world had 
been led astray, were without a fixed goal, and were alienated from each 
other, and it stressed the necessity of unifying the proletariat scattered around 
the world. In this effort the Red Army Faction, though numerically insignifi- 
cant, regarded itself as the chosen leadership of the world revolution.*1 Oka- 
moto’s testimony at the Israeli military court emphasized this leading role of 
the Japanese group. According to reports from Tel Aviv, the three terrorists 
were unconcerned with the specific nature of the perennial Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, but were determined to sacrifice their lives at Tel Aviv for what they 
considered the lofty cause of world revolution. Though they might have re- 
garded themselves as a vanguard of the revolutionary forces of the world, 
they did not seem to feel that they needed to survive in order to carry out 
their design. The mission undertaken by the three terrorists at Tel Aviv In- 
ternational Airport entailed absolutely no possibility of survival, in contrast 
to the Western concept of a suicide mission, which may allow some possi- 
bility of survival. They had in fact agreed to commit suicide after completing 
the mission. 

Their weak sense of reality and their romantic obsession with death, epito- 
mized by Okamoto’s claim that he and his comrades would be transfigured 
after death into “stars of Orion,”22 resembles that of Yukio Mishima, the 


**Otsuka; op. cit., p. 70. 

Guillain, op. cit. + The Mainicht Daily News, June 13, 1972. 
> "Otsuka, op. cit., p. 70. 

“Fhe Times (London), July 14, 1972, p. 6. 
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gifted writer and essayist who commanded his own private army, Tatenokai. 
Their suicide action, like that of Mishima, might be construed as a reflection 
of the traditional Japanese mentality of the terrorists. Indeed, one observer 
has related the terrorist action to a “Japanese tradition of violence.”?3 But 
true suicide heroism in the Japanese context is demonstrated only when the 
physical survival of the members of a group, or personal honor, is at stake. 
The Kamikaze pilots who stunned Westerners by dive-bombing their planes 
into warships appeared only when the Japanese nation perceived the possi- 
bility of its imminent extinction toward the end of the Pacific War. Thus 
while Kamikaze pilots are often regarded by Westerners as a manifestation 
of a peculiar Japanese mentality, their motivations were not so very different 
from the motivations of Western soldiers who threw their bodies on grenades 
to save their comrades, except for a more conscious emphasis, in the case of 
the Japanese pilots, on the shared ideals of honor and duty. Perhaps, too, the 
Japanese pilots had a stronger sense of group identity—a sense of responsi- 
bility for the entire nation. On the other hand, the suicides of Yukio Mishima 
and of the three terrorists at Tel Aviv International Airport did not appear 
to be motivated by the necessity of ensuring the physical survival of their 
respective group members, nor by considerations of personal honor; instead 
all four of them appeared to seek out a conflict in order to commit suicide. 
Thus the acts of Mishima and the terrorists do not seem to be precisely tradi- 
tional, but rather to reflect adolescent distortions of traditional values. 

At any rate, while the ideology of the Red Army Faction placed heavy em- 
phasis on internationalism because of its predominant Trotskyist orientation, 
the group was presumably concerned only with the seizure of power from 
the capitalists, not with the reconstruction of the post-revolutionary society 
or world. While the members of the Red Army Faction had adopted the idea 
of simultaneous world revolution from Trotsky, they had no clear idea about 
structural change in a post-revolutionary society nor about a change of 
values. Their unconcern with the image of the new society and the new world 
indicate that their revolutionary model was traditional. It might be classified 
as a Tenkatorit model, one which resembles a coup d’état in that no fun- 
damental change of society is intended. Historically Japanese student activ- 
ists have always adopted a Tenkatori model because, as university students, 
they are the prospective elite of a hierarchical society which emphasizes 
formal training more than modern Western societies.?* In Japan students 
are regarded almost as a privileged class; consequently, student activists are 
inclined to take their natural leadership for granted and to assume that they 
should be entrusted with establishing a social order in which they will con- 


"Richard Harris, “Kamikaze Touch Returns to Japanese Extremism,” The Times 
(London), June 1, 1972. Samueis also interprets the terrorist action and the response 
of the Japanese as manifestations of Japanese traditionalism. See Samueis, op. cit., p. 2. 
Asahi Shimbun writers half-heartedly acknowledge that these interpretations may have 
some validity. See The Asahi Shimbun, July 30, 1972. 

24A notable and rare exception is Kakuei Tanaka who, though he has no university 
training, ascended to the premiership in July 1972. 
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tinue to function as the chosen leaders. Such an elitist revolutionary model, 
‘however, did not function well in the present Japanese social system, and 
finally destroyed its true believers. Indeed, a recent incident sealed the fate 
of the URA and its fellow travelers, and possibly the fate of the entire “New 
Left” movement. 

This URA Incident was disclosed in March 1972. Neither bank robberies 
nor a jetliner hijacking had stunned and nauseated the Japanese as much as 
this incident, because it involved the torture-killing of 14 men and women 
revolutionaries, an act unprecedented in Japanese criminal history. The po- 
lice first detected a hint of intra-factional murder in late February 1972 when, 
after months of intense search, they discovered clothes torn off with a sharp 
object, obviously from a dead body, in one of the hideouts of URA insur- 
gents in the Japan Alps—60 miles northwest of Tokyo. Interrogated by the 
police, the arrested insurgent leaders, Tsuneo Mori and Miss Hiroko Nagata, 
both 27 years old, confessed that they had murdered their comrades and told 
police the precise locations where they had buried the corpses. 


The URA had been formed when Keikin Ampo Kyété (Tokyo-Yokohama 
Joint Struggle against Japan-U.S. Security Treaty) joined the Red Army 
Faction on July 15, 1971. The KAK was the front organization of the left- 
wing JCP Kanagawa Prefecture Standing Committee, which had no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the JCP but consisted of pro-Chinese ex-JCP members 
and sympathizers, and was ideologically based on the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung. Its revolutionary strategy combined three essential elements—People’s 
War, mass organizational activity and agricultural production—in accord- 
ance with Mao’s teaching that “political power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun.” Because of this ideological orientation, the KAK could not be consid- 
ered part of the Japanese “New Left,” which is predominantly Trotskyist. 
The organizational structure of the KAK, like that of the Red Army Faction, 
is not well known; reportedly it had about 100 members, all from the 
Tokyo and Yokohama areas. While continuing their armed struggle, the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army of the KAK intended to propagate Mao’s thought, 
to organize and arm the masses, and to help the armed masses seize power in 
Japan. The KAK was not concerned with a grandiose scheme of world revolu- 
tion like that of the Red Army Faction; therefore the KAK, although one 
faction of the URA, could not have been responsible for the terrorism at Tel 
Aviv International Airport. If Japanese terrorists strike again outside Japan, 
they will not be of the KAK but of the Red Army Faction, and its kindred 
groups. 

At any rate, despite the ideological difference between the two factions, 
they found a common ideological denominator, namely the necessity of chal- 
lenging political power with arms and of creating, for the duration of their 
armed struggle, the opportunity of arming the masses. Another common 
ideological denominator was their belief in the importance. of guerrilla war- 
fare at the present stage. 

The KAK had already committed one gunshop robbery to capture rifles 
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and shotguns, while the Red Army Faction had seized at least $25,000 
through bank and post office robberies. The illicit union of the Red Army 
Faction’s money and the KAK’s weapons was then consummated on July 15, 
1971, but from its inception the URA was self-contradictory in its behavior. 
Despite stressing the importance of guerrilla activity, it made no effort to 
muster popular support in order to lay an extensive intelligence network and 
to secure a source of supply, both of which were critically important for the 
‘success of guerrilla activity. Perhaps, correctly speaking, the URA could not 
muster popular support. The Japanese masses today show no interest in 
changing the system with the use of violence. If they are truly discontented, 
the source of their discontent is certainly not poverty, but creeping inflation 
and environmental problems brought about by rapid economic development. 


Since it was alienated from the masses, the URA was forced to move from 
one hideout to another, spurred by the intense pursuit of the police, and was 
finally driven into a tight corner. Two top leaders of the URA—Mori (of the 
Red Army Faction) and Miss Nagata (of the KAK)—had been arrested on 
February 17, 1972. Subsequently five other armed members of the URA en- 
trenched themselves in the lodge of a summer resort in the Japan Alps. Ex- 
change of gunfire between the police and the armed insurgents began on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1972. After 218 hours of battle, displayed before nationwide TV 
‘viewers in more or less continuous coverage, the insurgents. were arrested; 
the use of force by the police was emphatically approved by the general pub- 
‘lic. Then came the disclosure of the mass murder in March 1972. First, the 
KAK had murdered two of its members in late 1971 because of its suspicion 
that the two members intended to desert. Then the torture-killing of twelve 
men and women revolutionaries by the joint leadership of the Red Army 
Faction and the KAK followed. The victims were tried in kangaroo courts 
where the only sentence handed down was death. The rationale for the tor- 
ture-killings was ideological deviation and breach of discipline on the part 
of the twelve members. The accusation of ideological deviation grew out of a 
tactical conflict among the leaders which centered around the question of 
whether or not the use of criminal means was necessary; the charges of 
breach of discipline were based on trivial matters such as sexual relations 
among members and one member’s begging for a Kleenex while warming 
himself in a sleeping bag, or on what the leaders construed to be suspicious 
behavior suggesting a possible intention to desert. The crisis situation which 
the leadership itself had created because of its criminal acts seemed to rein- 
force the leaders’ suspicions about the members’ behavior. However, the 
murder of their comrades only worsened the situation and accelerated the 
URA’s drive toward self-destruction. 

Speculation as to why the URA perished, in addition to the anachronism 
of its ideology and the unresponsiveness of the nation to the URA, might 
revolve around the question of whether the URA, and groups like it, were 
typical Japanese groups. Superficially at least, the group appears to conform 
to certain patterns which characterize Japanese group behavior. One typical 
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characteristic of Japanese behavior which may be observed in connection 
with this episode is the unconditional loyalty of members to the group norm 
and to its leaders, to the point where they allowed themselves to be murdered; 
the members’ loyalty might seem consistent with the traditional orientation 
of Japanese behavior—the well-known Japanese collectivism. The second 
characteristic which appears to have contributed to this episode was the ex- 
cessive rigidity of discipline in the URA, reflecting a traditional sort of 
aesthetic sense which was an integral part of Japanese moral values. How- 
ever, a question still remains as to what extent modern Japanese today com- 
mit themselves to their respective group. Even traditional men risked their 
lives only in extreme situations, often because of a conflict of loyalties. Once 
again, we should make a distinction between the traditional men who were 
forced to commit suicide in order to solve an irreconcilable dilemma, and 
the apparently traditional men who sought a conflict in order to commit 
suicide. l 

Some peculiar motivation seems to underlie the three terrorists’ participa- 
tion in PFLP; their action seems extraordinary rather than traditional, as 
does Mishima’s enthusiasm for commanding his private army. Certainly a 
characteristic of Japanese behavior, that of group loyalty, and a character- 
istic of a Japanese group, that of hierarchical structure, are found, both high 
and low, in political parties such as the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), 
and in virtually all the Leftist groups. Factional politices within the LDP 
may be characterized as the politics of a “multi-party system” within one 
party. As for the leftist groups, rival factions, instead of unifying all the 
“Left,” constantly clash with each other, as feudal clans had done in the re- 
mote Japanese past. However, it is not clear to what extent members of these 
groups today would commit themselves to their respective group, which is 
hierarchically structured. It is highly doubtful that they would sacrifice their 
lives for the group, or that they would murder their comrades on instruction 
from their superiors. Quite possibly the members and sympathizers of the 
URA were a measurably disoriented group of people, even in the Japanese 
context: the numerical insignificance of the URA and the reaction of the 
Japanese to the two incidents in the Japan Alps and at Tel Aviv International 
airport tend to strengthen this hypothesis.?° 

Certainly the negative reaction of the Japanese was by no means confined 
to the general public; even left-wing groups hastened to dissociate themselves 
from the URA: the JCP emphatically condemned them as Maoist adventur- 
ers, and a group of attorneys who had never failed in the past to defend 
leftists who had violated Japanese law this time evaded defending the arrest- 


2°Among numerous publications concerning the negative reaction to the URA, par- 
ticularly see “Tokushiiz: Rengd Sekigun Jiken no imi suru mono—ningen, kakumei, 
shukusei” (Special: The Meaning of the URA Incident—Man, Revolution, and Purge) 
in The Asahi Journal, XIV:15 (April 14, 1972), pp. 4-17. Concerning the Japanese re- 
action to the terrorism at Lod International Airport, see The New York Times, June 8, 
1972; The Asahi Shimbun, June 1, 1972; and The Mainichi Daily News, June 1, 1972, 
and June 2, 1972. 
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ed insurgents of the URA. Furthermore, Japanese journalists labeled them 

more or less as lunatics. Whether they were lunatics or not, this characteriza- ` 
tion of the group appears to be accepted by the Japanese. Actually the ration- 
alization of illegitimate use of violence and the elitism of the URA and its 
kindred groups were a perversion of the due process of Japanese democracy, 
almost comparable to an insult to the nation. The emphatic public repudia- 


- tion of the URA indicates that Japanese parliamentarianism is generally 


accepted as the only legitimate channel through which to alter the system, if 
alteration is necessary. The Japanese police are quite loyal to the system 
and are ready to cope with any type of armed demonstration. Therefore, ob- 
jective conditions for revolution will not arise in Japan in the near future, 
given continued economic prosperity and the constant rise of the standard 
of living among the masses. 

Jt is now clear that the URA and kindred groups such as the Kyoto Univer- 
sity Partisan Corps emerged after the political disaster which befell the Jap- . 
anese “New Left” movement in 1968-69. In-order to overcome this adverse 
situation, groups such as the URA became more militant than other groups 
in the Japanese “New Left.” However, the ideology of the URA and its kin- 
dred groups, an idiosyncratic amalgamation of Trotskyism and Japanese 
traditionalism, did not function well in the stable Japanese social system, 
partly because of the URA’s rationalization of the illegitimate use of violence, 
and partly because of its extreme elitism, both-of which alienated the nation. 
The more difficult it became for this extreme leftist group to achieve its goal 
domestically, the more overtly internationalist its ideology became. Export 
of revolution would seem to be a logical consequence both of its ideology 
and the history of its movement. Moreover, the internationalism of such a 
disoriented group of people could be continuously reinforced, partly because 
of its political unrealism, and, paradoxically, partly because the stability 


_ of the Japanese social system is assured throughout the 1970s. 
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THE DECLINE OF ELECTIVE 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN MALAYSIA 


/ Paul Tennant* 


f. West Malaysia! there are some 48 major local governments. At one 
time each of these governments, with the sole exception of that in the na- 
tional capital, Kuala Lumpur, was controlled by a local elective council. By 


_the end of 1972, in a piecemeal process which began in 1965, twenty of these 


councils had been abolished and their functions assumed by state-appointed 
officials. This article examines the decline of the elective councils in Malaysia 
and assesses several hypotheses and conclusions which have been presented 
relevant to urban politics and race relations in Malaysia. In this context 
Malaysia is significant both because it is (excluding Brunei and Singapore) 
the most urbanized country in Southeast Asia and because racial factors are 
especially evident within Malaysian society. West Malaysia has a population 
of almost nine million, of which 17% live within the official boundaries of 
cities containing 75,000 or more persons, and 29% live within the official 
boundaries of towns containing 10,000 or more persons. The ten most- 
populous urban areas (each of which includes more than 40,000 persons) 
contain 21% of the West Malaysian population. Malaysia contains propor- 
tionately the largest Chinese minority in Southeast Asia and is the only 
country in the region in which a national minority forms the urban majority. 
The 1970 West Malaysian racial composition was 53% Malay, 35% Chinese, 
11% Indian, and 2% others. Within the ten most-populous urban areas the 
racial composition was 29% ‘Malay, 57% Chinese, 13% Indian and 2% 
others.” 


*This paper is based upon interviews with officials of the Malaysian Department of Local 
Government, Kuala Lumpur, with state officials in Penang, Kelantan, Kedah, Malacca, 
and Johore, and with civic officials in George Town and Malacca between September 
1971 and November 1972. I am most grateful to a number of civil servants and to the 
Honourable Datuk Ong Kee Hui, Minister of Local Government, Research and Tech- 
nology, Malaysia; the Honourable Ooh Chooi Cheng, Deputy Chief Minister, Penang; 
Y. B. Wan Hashim bin Wan Hamid, Chairman of the State Committee on Local Govern- 
ment, Kelantan; Encik Abdul Rahim bin Abdul Kadir, Assistant State Secretary, 
Kelantan; and Tunku Jawahir of Negri Sembilan. I am also grateful to R. S. Milne, 
K. J. Ratnam, Chandrasekaran Pillai, D. S. Gibbons, A. P. Gore, and M. C. Kumbhat for 
commenting upon the first draft of this paper. 

*This paper is concerned exclusively with West Malaysia—that is, with the eleven 
states on the Malayan Peninsula. East Malaysia, which contains the states of Sarawak 
and Sabah on the Island of Borneo, is not dealt with, for their political development is at 
a different stage from that in West Malaysia and local government is substantially dif- 
ferent. Of the 48 major local governments (a term which is explained subsequently) 41 
are urban while 7 are rural. 

- These data are taken or compiled from Malaysia, Jabatan Perangkaan Malaysia, 1970 
Population and Housing Census of Malaysia: Community Groups (Kuala Lumpur: Gov- 


. ernment Printer, 1972). Cited hereafter as 1970 Census: Community Groups. 
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The abolition of elective councils in West Malaysia may be viewed essen- 
tially as a curtailment of local level political participation. However, even 
before the first council was suspended, a major curtailment of local popular 
participation had already occurred. In 1965 as part of its response to the 
confrontation with Indonesia the central government suspended all local 
elections. This suspension remains in effect, and together with the subse- 
quent abolition of the 20 councils indicates clearly that Malaysia has re- 
jected the British form of local government which it inherited at the time of 
independence in 1957. 

At independence the country possessed the institutional potential for de- 
centralized participation in both local and national decision-making; there 
was, however, no matching potential in the area of political culture. In the 
nine peninsular Malay states there was no indigenous tradition of elective 
local government; the states were small (in 1957 the average populaton was 
600,000; the largest, Perak, contained 1.2 million) and centralized govern- 
ment was the norm. In the Straits Settlements of Penang and Malacca direct 
British rule had led to brief experiments with elective local governments in 
the 19th century, yet the institutions did not take root at that time. Nor was 
there any tradition of elective local government among the Chinese who 
migrated to the Peninsula. Independence itself was not accompanied by the 
paying of any serious attention to the role of local government. Since inde- 
pendence there has developed in Malaysia neither reform from below, in the 
form of popular, or at least locally based, demands for local autonomy, as 
in the Philippines, nor reform from above, in the form of ideological pref- 
erences for local autonomy enunciated by national leaders, as in India. In 
general despite the initial institutional indications of decentralization at the 
local level, Malaysia has, at least at the level of individual states, chosen the 
pattern of central control of local institutions. Although this is a general 
pattern in many developing countries, Malaysia would appear unique in 
explicitly and openly abolishing the electoral basis of local government.* 


STRUCTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT MACHINERY IN MALAYSIA 


Local government in Malaysia is essentially an urban phenomenon. Only 
in Penang and Malacca were rural councils created; in the Malay states the 
rural areas have always been administered by district officers.” Elective local 


“The councils which have not been suspended are still composed of the individuals 
elected before the suspension of elections. Vacancies occurring because of death or in- 
ability are filled through selection by the political party to which the former member 
belonged; vacancies caused by resignations are filled by state selection. 

*More commonly, of course, the electoral form is preserved while the local authority is 
controlled through the central party or bureaucracy. For one example, see K. J. Davey, 
“Local Bureaucrats and Politicians in East Africa,” Journal of Administration Overseas, 
X. (October, 1971) , 268-79. 

*¥or a balanced and brief account of the development of Malaysian local government, 
sde Malaysia, Federal Department of Information, Malaysia Official Yearbook, 1965 


ina Lumpur: Government Printer, 1967), 135-142. Cited hereafter as Malaysia Year- 
Ook. ; 
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government (discounting the 19th century experiments in the Straits Settle- 
ments) was introduced only in the six years preceding independence. Within 
each state the chief civil servant, the state secretary, is in charge of local 
government; in most cases day-to-day administration is in the hands of an 
assistant state secretary. At the central level there are the Department of 
Local Government and the National Council on Local Government; the latter, 
composed of central officials and a representative (usually the chief minister ) 
from each state, is ostensibly a coordinating body, but in fact it exerts a 
minimum of influence. It meets for a few hours once a year. At the bureau- 
cratic level there is virtually no communication among the state officials 
concerning local government. Although the central government does have 
the constitutional authority to impose uniform legislation, this authority 
has been used infrequently. The various states operate under different pieces 
of legislation, most of them enacted during the colonial period. According to 
the present Minister of Local Government, “the whole system is rather handi- 
capped by antique laws and complex enactments.”® A Royal Commission was 
established in 1965 to examine the whole question of local government in 
West Malaysia, but its particular recommendations towards uniformity have 
encountered such strong opposition from state and central officials that im- 
plementation is out of the question.” During the period in which the process 
of abolishing elective local governments has been occurring fragmentation of 
local government policy and administration has been a dominant character- 
istic from the national point of view. 

Actual localities having local government may be classified in terms of 
several variables. For the present analysis the two most significant variables 
are electoral development and population size. Malaysian local electoral 
development may be viewed as consisting of five stages: 


Stage I There is no local government. The district officer is in charge 
of local matters. 

Stage II A local “board” is created consisting entirely of appointed 
persons—usually bureaucrats. The district officer is usually 
the presiding officer or “president.” 

Stage III A majority of elected members is introduced (a transition 
period with an elected minority is usually absent). The title 


“Interview with the Honourable Datuk Ong Kee Hui, Kuala Lumpur, March 21, 1972. 


"The Commission is commonly referred to as the Nahappan Commission, after its 
Chairman, Senator Athi Nahappan. Its official title was Royal Commission of Enquiry 
to Investigate into the Workings of Local Authorities in West Malaysia; its Report 
(Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1970) (cited hereafter as Nahappan Report) was 
completed in 1968 but not publicly released until December 1971. Essentially it recom- 
mended further development of local government on the British model; but in particular, 
the abolition of the position of district officer and implementation of a poll tax were rec- 
ommendations strongly opposed by politicians and bureaucrats. 

"Malaysian observers would likely include the separate legalistic variable of financial 


autonomy. This variable, however, has proved insignificant as a distinguishing factor in 
the present analysis. 
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“board” is changed to “council,” denoting the predominance 
of elections. Some appointed members, always including the 
president, still form part of the council. 

Stage IV Elective membership is expanded to include all but the presi- 
dent, who continues to be appointed. 

Stage V The council becomes fully elective, electing its president 
from among its own membership. 


As far as any individual unit of local government is concerned, Stage V 
represents fulfillment of the British electoral model, the essence of which 
would be attained when every citizen was included within the jurisdiction of 
a fully elective council. Shortly after independence a senior official in the De- 
partment of Local Government stated that “The policy [of the Alliance Gov- 
ernment] is that as soon as possible every person in this country should live 
within some form of local authority area which can ultimately become a 
fully elected and fully financially-autonomous authority”; and similar state- 
ments continued at least until 1965.° 

The variable of population size is, as will be shown, not entirely separable 
from the variable of electoral development; nor is it completely distinguish- 
able from several other factors. One of these factors is whether or not the 
Jocal unit in question is a state capital or the national capital. Kuala Lumpur, 
the national capital and the capital of the State of Selangor, is the most- 
populous city and urban area. Excepting Kangar, the capital of Perlis, the 
smallest state, the other nine state capitals are the remaining nine most- 
populous urban areas in West Malaysia. At the other extreme in terms of 
population are the “new villages” created during the communist insurrection 
in the 1950s as resettlement centers; more than 300 “instant” local govern- 
ments were created for these villages in the form of fully elective councils; 
the average population in these units was 4,454 in 1965.1° Within Malaysia 
the term “local council” refers exclusively to the new village councils. Al- 
though local councils are not dealt with in this study, it may be mentioned 
in passing that about 30 of them have been abolished.1? 

Generally between the 11 capitals and the new villages in terms of size are 
the 74 remaining localities having local government. Thirty-seven of these 
are small towns (average population—11,135) which have reached only 
Stage II in electoral development—that is, they have had no elective local 
government and are therefore not germane to this study. Of the remaining 37 
localities, 30 are larger towns, (average population—29,000) and seven are 
rural districts.1* Rural districts exist only in Penang and Malacca. The 48 


°Nahappan Report, 21; see also Malaysian Yearbook, 1965, p. 138. 

10Nahappan Report, 333. Not all new villages were given councils, and some councils 
embraced more than one village. 

11Almost all of new villages are Chinese; however many of those which have had their 
councils abolished have been Malay. 

18Jn 1965 their average population was 115,937, not all of which was rural, since 
towns are included within them. Ibid., 333. 
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major local governments referred to earlier are thus found in Kuala Lumpur 
and the other 10 state capitals, the 30 other large towns, and in the seven 
rural districts. Excluding Kuala Lumpur, by 1965 all of these had reached 
at least Stage III in electoral development; 14 of them had reached Stage V. 
Kuala Lumpur is governed directly by the central government, which ap- 
points all members of the city’s municipal board even though the city is also 
the capital of the State of Selangor. At one time the board included an elected 
minority but this was done away with in 1961. Since the immediate reasons 
for this action were different from those relating to subsequent abolitions, 
and since the city did not have a council with an elective majority, the case 
of Kuala Lumpur is not included within the present study. 


ABOLITION OF COUNCILS: THE GENERAL PATTERN 


In examining the abolition of councils in West Malaysia it is convenient 
first to identify any general patterns which have occurred in the process of ~ 
suspension and which distinguished localities in which abolition has oc- 
curred from those in which it has not. Such general patterns will not provide 
explanations for abolitions, but will enable the process of abolition to be 
seen in perspective of the earlier development of local government in West 
Malaysia. Councils have been abolished in six states: Negri Sembilan, Jo- 
hore, Penang, Malacca, Kedah and Kelantan. Table I provides basic data 
about the localities in which abolitions have taken place. 


One element in the general pattern evident in the table is that in each state 
the council of the state capital (which is also the largest town and center of 
the most populous urban area in each state) was the first to be abolished. 
Relative size and electoral development are related factors, since the three 
smallest capitals (Kangar, Perlis; Kuala Trengganu, Trengganu; and Kuan- 
tan, Pahang) are the only ones which have progressed to Stage III but no 
further; none of their councils has been abolished. The other seven capitals 
had all progressed to Stage IV or V by 1965, and all of their councils except 
one have been abolished. The sole exception is Ipoh, capital of Perak; Ipoh 
is the third largest city and urban area in Malaysia and has progressed to 
Stage V; its unique avoidance of abolition will be explained subsequently. 
In general, however, it was in state capitals cum large cities which had pro- 
gressed furthest towards fulfillment of the British model of electoral devel- 
opment that councils were abolished. 

A second element is that 16 of the 20 abolitions have been effected in only 
three states—Penang, Malacca, and Kelantan. Paradoxically, these are the 
three states which stood out before the abolitions as having reached the 


‘highest development of elective local government. Only in Penang and Ma- 


lacca, the two former Straits Settlements, did local government extend over 
the entire states. Only in Penang was every council fully elective. In Malacca 
three of the four councils had reached Stage IV or V. Kelantan was unique 
in being the only Malay State in which all town boards had been converted 
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into town councils, even though some of the towns effected were rather small. 
By July 1972 all these councils in Penang and Malacca and Kelantan had 
been abolished.1? Elective local government has thus been abolished most 
extensively in precisely those states in which it had made the most headway 
towards fulfilling the British model in terms of electoral development and 
total geographic coverage. More generally, the evident pattern in West Ma- 
laysia is the abolition of elective councils in the larger cities (cum state 
capitals) and in those states where the relative development of elective local 
government had proceeded furthest. 


THE MANNER OF ABOLITION 


Several steps may be identified in the actual abolition of councils, although 
not every step has taken place in every case—in fact only in the case of 
George Town, Penang, have all occurred together.1* First, the state legisla- 
ture amends the relevant legislation to give the state executive the authority 
to transfer the functions of councils to some other body or official. Where 
such power already exists no amendment is necessary. In Kelantan the execu- 
tive was already empowered to determine whether local bodies would be 
boards or councils, and abolition was effected by converting the councils to 
boards. Second, the state executive exercises its authority by passing a trans- 
fer order which both suspends the council and transfers its functions. Before 
such action is taken, and before any legislation is amended, the chief minister 
normally informs the National Council on Local Government. All state and 
central officials interviewed for this study agree that this step is at most a 
mere formality under the constitutional requirement of consultation before 
major actions are taken in the area of local government. 

In all but a few cases the executive action has been kept secret until after 
the suspension is legally in effect. The minutes of the Malacca Town Council, 
for example, state that: 


The Hon’ble Chief Minister apologized for his sudden visit to the Coun- 
cil. He wished to inform those present that the administration had been 
taken over by the State Government .. .** 


Jn all cases except those in Kelantan the suspensions have initially been pre- 
sented as temporary measures only. In most cases, again excepting Kelantan, 
the functions have been transferred to the state chief minister. In Malacca 
the deputy chief minister was appointed town commissioner and the district 
officers assumed the functions of the district councils. In Penang the func- 


*8Kelantan continues to have local village councils. 

*4For a detailed examination of the George Town case, see Paul Tennant, “The Aboli- 
tion of Elective Local Government in Penang,” Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 
(forthcoming). 

*°“Notes on Speech by the Hon’able Chief Minister, Malacca, in the Municipal Coun- 
cil Chambers on Wednesday, 21st September 1966,” (Typescript. On file with the Town 
Secretary, Town of Malacca.) 
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tions of the five suspended councils were at first assumed by the chief minis- 
ter but were subsequently transferred to five committees of the state executive 
council, each consisting of three members and headed by the deputy chief 
minister. In three cases—Seremban, Johore Bahru, and George Town— 
Commissions of Enquiry were established to investigate the activities of the 
suspended councils. The commission reports for Seremban and George Town 
have been published;?° that for Johore Bahru has not. Both of the former 
confined themselves to fact-finding and made no recommendations about 
continued suspension. The final step, usually referred to euphemistically as 
the decision to continue suspension indefinitely, but which amounts to de 
facto abolition, has been taken in various ways. In several cases the latest 
executive order on the subject states that suspension will continue until the 
central government reintroduces local elections—-a development which is 
most unlikely. In Kelantan the reintroduction of town boards has been stated 
to be permanent. In the other cases simply no action has been taken towards 
lifting the initial suspension. 


THE Factors IN ABOLITION 


Various explanatory hypotheses for the abolitions have been presented 
either by participants within Malaysia or by academics in the sparse litera- 
tute dealing with urban politics and local government in Malaysia. These 
hypotheses rest on one or more four factors: the political party factor, the 
racial or ethnic factor, the factor of local corruption, and the factor of per- 
ceptions and motives held by state officials. 


The political party factor: Political parties were important throughout 
West Malaysia in local election contests and in the decision making within 
councils. The great majority of candidates contested elections as members of 
local branches of national parties and voting within councils was usually on 
party lines. Local election results were commonly seen in the areas con- 
cerned as indicative of the relative popular appeal of the national parties.17 
Within Malaysia non-Alliance politicians at all three levels of government 
have tended to view the national Alliance Party as having partisan motives 
in suspending elections and as being responsible for abolishing the elective 
councils. The same charge has been made by Rabushka and Shepske. 18 An 
examination of the data, however, shows that this view is insupportable. 


16Penang, Commission of Enquiry to Enquire into the Affairs of the City Council of 
George Town, Penang, Report (Kuala Lumpur: Government Printer, 1966). 

17Cf, K. J. Ratnam and R. S. Milne, The Malayan Parliamentary Election of 1964 
(Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 1967), 27. The party factor is not completely 
separable from the ethnic factor, because the Alliance Party, which has been in power 
nationally and in most of the states since Independence, is intercommunal, while most 
opposition parties have been communal. 

18Alyin Rabushka, “The Manipulation of Ethnic Politics in Malaya,” Polity (Vol. Il, 
3), 352, 356. Alvin Rabushka and Kenneth A. Shepske, “Political Entrepreneurship and 
Patterns of Democratic Instability in Plural Societies,” Race XII (April, 1970), 472-73. 
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Local elections which were scheduled to occur in 1965 and 1966 were 
suspended in early 1965 by central government regulations under authority 
of the Emergency (Essential Powers) Act, 1964 on the grounds that it was 
inappropriate to hold elections during the state of national emergency caused 
by Indonesia’s Confrontation. Suspension of elections during wartime as a 
sign of national unity is hardly unique to Malaysia. In addition, central 
leaders presumably believed that local electoral activity could be used as a 
cover for subversive activity by supporters of Indonesia. Concerning con- 
tinuation of emergency powers and suspension of local elections after Con- 
fontation, “the reason furnished by the Government . . . was that the security 
of the country was still threatened by the subversive activities of commu- 
nists with the country.”!® The essential question here, however, is whether 
the Alliance through these actions has gained partisan advantage over its 
opponents. 


In both the 1961 and 1963 local elections (none were scheduled for 1964) 
to the major councils the Alliance gained approximately 50% of the votes 
and 70% of the seats. Thus the Alliance was not in a position of declining 
strength locally and any harm to local parties and office holders would be 
greater for Alliance supporters than for all other parties combined. More- 
over, the provision by which subsequent council vacancies caused by death 
would be filled not by the state governments per se but through nomination 
by the affected political party indicates no overwhelming intent by the Al- 
liance to eliminate its opponents in the long run. There is also the point that 
under the emergency powers the central government could have abolished 
councils in addition to suspending elections—abolition would have removed 
the base of all successful opposition politicians at the local level—but the 
Alliance did not do so. Local opposition politicians remained in their posi- 
tions and made full use of them to criticize the Alliance Party. 


Nor do the data for the abolition of particular councils indicate any 
unique propensity on the part of the Alliance to undercut its opponents at 
the local level. In the first place there is no evidence of any significant par- 
ticipation by the national Alliance in the process of abolition. Secondly, as 
Table 2 shows, of the 20 abolished councils, no fewer than 16 were ones in 
which the Alliance had an elected majority and controlled the council. In 
three further cases the Alliance was in a position of significant strength. In 
George Town the Alliance was the second largest party, but was able to join 
forces with the smaller parties to overcome the largest party—one example 
was in the selection of the Mayor for 1966. In Malacca the Alliance held 
only one-third of the seats but party lines were fluid and an Alliance Coun- 
cillor was the elected President for 1966. In Batu Pahat there was an even 
deadlock with the Alliance members and their allies ranged against the 
other members. Only in the case of Seremban was the Alliance a minority 


1°Nahappan Report, 27. 
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TABLE 2 
State and Local Party Standings at Time of Abolition 
Party in Power Party in Control gi 
at State Level of Council Localities 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Alliance The 7 towns in Kelantan 
Party (PMIP) 
Gerakan Alliance The 4 rural districts in Penang. 
Alliance Alliance Johore Bahru, Johore; the 3 ru- 
ral districts in Malacca; Alor 
Setar, Kedah. 
Alliance No one party in Batu Pahat, Johore; George 
control Town, Penang; Malacca, Malac- 
ca. 
Alliance Ad-hoc coalition Seremban, Negri Sembilan. 
. (United Democratic- 
Socialist Front- 
Independent) 


(Sources: Annual reports and minutes of councils; interviews 
with state officials. 


without significant influence. If indeed the national Alliance was behind the 
abolition the results have been singularly quixotic. 

At the level of individual states, however, the party factor does appear 
to have been significant in the process of abolition. In Penang the Alliance 
was in power at the state level until 1969; in this period the state abolished 
only the George Town council, which had been controlled by the Socialist 
Front until six months before the abolition. After the Gerakan came to 
power in Penang it abolished the rural district councils, which had always 
been controlled by the Alliance. In Kelantan all the councils had been con- 
trolled by the Alliance and the abolition was effected by the Pan-Malayan 
Islamic Party (P.M.I.P). In terms of the preceding paragraph it is signifi- 
cant that the Gerakan and P.M.LP. politicians interviewed for this study in 
Penang and Kelantan stated unequivocally that the national Alliance leaders 
did not in any way oppose the abolitions.*° In the case of Kota Bharu the 
local Alliance councillors complained to national Alliance leaders about the 
abolition but were persuaded by them to accept the abolition quietly.21 My 
own conclusion is that in Penang and Kelantan the abolitions would not 
have occurred had the same party been in power at both state and local 
levels, All the other abolitions were effected by Alliance state governments; 
in only the case of Seremban was the Alliance without a majority or sub- 


“Interviews with the Honorable Ooi Chooi Cheng (Deputy Chief Minister, Penang) 
George Town, February 5, 1972, and Y. B. Wan Hashim bin Wan Hamid (Executive 
Councillor and Chairman of State Committee on Local Government, Kelantan), Kota 
Bharu, March 13, 1972. 


“This was confirmed by a national politician interviewed for this study. 
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stantial influence locally. Thus only Alliance governments have abolished 
councils controlled by their own party. Furthermore, as of early 1973, the 
only two non-Alliance state governments, those in Penang and Kelantan, 
had abolished all major elective councils, while no abolitions had occurred 
in the Alliance states of Perlis, Perak, Trengganu, Pahang, and Selangor.”” 
However in these latter states electoral development was generally less ad- 
vanced at the local level than in other states and this factor is likely related 
to the absence of abolitions. 

The racial factor: In its simplest form the racial hypothesis states that 
the Malay community has used its political power deliberately to deprive 
the non-Malay majorities at the local level of position and influence. Ra- 
bushka is the most ardent proponent of the racial hypothesis. He has written 
that “an inspection of the changing ethnic composition of the municipal 
councillors [sic] in George Town . . . leads one to suppose that the Malay- 
dominated Penang Legislative Assembly and Penang State Executive 
Branch might have good reason to suspend, and if possible eliminate, George 
Town municipal politics.” He has stated that “in George Town the City 
Council controlled by a Chinese opposition party was suspended.”?3 As far 
as the whole country is concerned the Malays have chosen “to suspend local- 
level electoral politics on charges of corruption and malpractice and thus 
deprive the Chinese community of legitimate political participation,” and 
that “Chinese were removed from political control of municipal councils, 
won in fair elections, by a Malay majority in Parliament.”?4 Unfortunately 
Rabushka’s use of data is questionable. It has already been noted that at the 
time of abolition the George Town council was not controlled by the oppo- 
sition party as Rabushka asserts. (During the council’s final year the Labour 
Party, with 6 out of 15 members, was the largest party, but on crucial issues, 
notably the election of mayor for 1966, the Labour Party lost to a majority 
in which the Alliance, with 5 members, was the largest party. The Mayor, 
Ooi Thiam Siew, had originally been a Labour Party member, but had 
earlier quit the Party and now served as an Independent councillor). Ra- 
bushka’s statement about the “Malay-dominated Penang Legislative Assem- 
bly and Penang State Executive Branch” is incorrect. Penang is the most 
Chinese of the Malaysian states and neither the Penang Assembly nor Exec- 


utive Council has ever contained a Malay majority.?5 In fact in Penang a 


*2Tn 1972, well after the Penang suspensions, the Gerakan and Alliance formed a coali- 
tion government in Penang. Shortly after, the Alliance governing party in Perak formed 
a coalition with the People’s Progressive Party; the latter party controls the Ipoh Muni- 
cipal Council and one of the conditions was that the Ipoh council would not be abol- 
ished. In late 1972 and early 1973 a P.M.I.P.-Alliance coalition was formed at state and 
national levels. 

28Rabushka, op. cit., 352 and 356. 

24Rabushka and Shepske, op. cit., 472-3. 

When the relevant legislation was passed in 1966 the Penang Assembly contained 
12 Chinese, 3 Indians, and 9 Malays. The Executive Council contained 3 Chinese, 2 
Indians, and 3 Malays. Source: Clerk of the Assembly and Clerk of the Executive Coun- 
cil, Penang, February 2, 1972. 
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Chinese dominated state government abolished the Chinese dominated 
George Town Council. In his more general comments Rabushka confuses 
the suspension of local elections (which, as has been indicated, did not re- 
move any incumbent councillors or affect the power of councils, and was 
justified not in terms of maladministration but in terms of Confrontation) 
with the subsequent abolition of some councils. Nor has Parliament ever 
dealt with, let alone passed, any legislative item such as that mentioned by 
Rabushka. 

Nevertheless the racial hypothesis merits serious attention. For the hypo- 
thesis in its simplest form to be proven in a particular case it would be neces- 


TABLE 3 
The Racial Factor in the Abolition of Councils 
Locality Percent Malays Percent Malays Percent Malays Circumstance 
in Local in Councils) in State and Support 
Population) Legislature of 
Hypothesis(® 
Malacca 11.9 16.7 65.0 A— Yes 
Seremban 21.3 13.3 58.3 A— Yes 
Batu Pahat 29.8 33.3 62.5 A—Yes 
Alor Setar 39.6 46.7 82.6 A—Yes 
Johore Bahru 49.6 42.9 62.5 A— Yes 
George Town 13.8 26.7 27.5 B—no 
Island R.D., Penang 32.5 46.7 29.2 B—no 
South R.D., Penang 36.9 44.4 29.2 B—no 
Central R.D., Penang 38.7 46.7 29.2 B—no 
Jasin R.D. 60.1 66.7 55.0 C—no 
Malacca Central R.D. 60.8 50.0 55.0 C—no 
Kuala Krai 60.8 66.7 96.7 C—no 
Alor Gajah R. D. 64.7 73.8 55.0 C—no 
Kota Bharu 67.7 75.0 96.7 C—no 
Machang $1.4 88.9 96.7 C—no 
Pasir Puteh 81.5 77.8 96.7 C—no 
Pasir Mas 86.4 88.9 96.7 C—no 
Bachok 86.7 100.0 96.7 C—no 
Tumpat 87.6 88.9 96.7 C—no 
North R.D., Penang 48.6 61.1 29.2 D—no 


(a) Source: 1970 Census: Community Groups. 


(>) Excluding appointed members, Source: Annual reports and minutes 
of councils; data from state officials. 


(c) As at time of abolition of council. Source: Malaysian Yearbook. 
(¢4} See text for explanation of the term. 
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sary, although not sufficient, to have each of the following two conditions 
present 


1) The abolished council contained only a minority of Malays. 


2) ‘At the time of abolition the state legislature contained a ma- 
jority of Malays. 


The variable of racial composition of the local population rather than only 
the variable of council composition is presumably significant, yet it does not 
need separate treatment since the correlation between the two variables is 
high (as Table 3 shows). In only one case, that of Rural District North in 
Penang, was the racial majority (in terms of Malay and non-Malay) in the 
council different from that in the locality (and in this case the political ad- 
vantage was with the local Malays). Condition 2 could include, or be sup- 
plemented by, the variables of racial composition of executive councils and 
of state populations; yet this does not seem to be required, since the popu- 
lation does not make decisions and since even though decisions are usually 
made by the executive councils, the legislatures can in the extreme case 
reverse or compel an executive decision. (Party composition may be ignored 
here; for, if Party rather than racial lines are followed in legislative voting, 
then race is not the explanatory variable.) Four circumstances are possible 
concerning the two conditions. 


Council State Legislature 
A. Malay minority Malay majority 
B. Malay minority Malay minority 
C. Malay majority Malay majority 
D. Malay majority Malay minority 


Only circumstance ‘A’ supports the hypothesis, while circumstance ‘D’ would 
suggest a reverse racial hypothesis. As Table 3 shows, circumstance ‘A’ 
applies in only 5 of the 20 cases of abolition. In the majority of cases there 
is no support for the hypothesis that Malay majorities have used their poli- 
tical power to deprive the non-Malay local majorities of position and in- 
fluence. 


From a different perspective, however, the racial factor could conceivably 
be shown to be significant. Goodman has suggested that the urban popula- 
tions in Southeast Asia may be viewed as consisting of ethnic “fragments” 
which are essentially cut-off from larger cultural groupings and he has pre- 
sented the hypothesis that 


the increasing saliency of the native fragment as it confronts both the 
Chinese fragment in particular and the problems of modernity in gen- 
eral will determine the pace at which political participation is expanded 
in Southeast Asian politics. The more salient the native fragment be- 
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comes in the urban areas... the slower the pace at which political par- 
ticipation will be expanded.?® 


Although Goodman does not give specific methods of testing his hypothesis, 
data concerning diminution of participation within urban localities would 
appear relevant (even though such localities are not whole polities). Al- 
though there are various ways in which “saliency” could be defined (in- 
cluding urban riots?’ and changing residential patterns, for example), pre- 
sumably one basic factor would be that of size of the native fragment. On 
this basis, for Malaysia, one may presumably extract the more limited 
hypothesis that the greater the proportion of Malays within an urban local- 
ity the greater the likelihood that the urban council will be abolished. This 
may be tested first by comparing the Malay proportions in places where 
councils have been abolished with that in places where they have not been. 
As Table 3 shows, the range of proportions where Malay councils have been 
abolished (excluding rural councils) is 11.9% to 87.6%; the median is 
60.8%. In the 27 other major localities where councils continue to function 
the range is 9.3% to 91.8%; the median, though, is only 18.6%. The dif- 
ference between the two distributions appears significant, although the fact 
that the number of cases is small must be kept in mind. The more limited 
hypothesis is thus confirmed to some extent, although there is no separate 
evidence indicating racial factors in the decision making process relating to 
the abolition. The major point, however, is that the simple racial hypothesis 
mentioned earlier is again refuted, since the proportion of Malays is higher 
in those towns where elective councils have been abolished. 

The more limited hypothesis may also be tested by comparing the two 
groups of localities in terms of changes in relative size of the Malay urban 
fragment over time—in this case between the 1957 and 1970 censuses for 
West Malaysia. The hypothesis would be supported if the Malay popula- 
tion had increased faster in the “abolition towns” than in the others. If one 
takes, for each town, the percent of population which was Malay in 1970 
minus the percent of population which was Malay in 1957, one finds that for 
the 13 “abolition towns” the range of change is from —5.3 to +11.3; the 
median is +2.9. For the 27 other towns the range is —1.9 to +10.3; the 
median is +3.9.°8 Thus there is no significant difference between the two 


*6Allen E. Goodman, “The Political Implications of Urban Development in Southeast 
Asia: The ‘Fragment’ Hypothesis,” Southeast Asia Development Advisory Group Papers 
on Problems of Development in Southeast Asia, No. 16 (The Asia Society, New York, 
March 1969, mimeo.), 14. 

*7Here the May 1969 urban disturbances in Malaysia (which occurred after Good- 
man’s hypothesis was published) do provide an example which led to decreased partici- 
pation within the whole polity. As far as the loca] level is concerned, however, the pattern 
of abolition of councils was already established by May 1969 and does not appear to 
have been affected by the events of that time. See above, Table 1. 

28Data compiled from 1970 Census: Community Groups and Federation of Malaya, De- 
partment of Statistics, 1957 Population Census of the Federation of Malaya (Kuala Lum- 
pur: Department of Statistics, 1958; mimeographed). This comparison takes no account 
of local boundary changes during the period; such changes, however, were few. 
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sets of towns (and what difference there is contradicts the hypothesis). 

- In general then, tempting as the racial hypothesis may be in light of the 
racial demography of Malaysia, the racial factor does not appear to have 
been significant in the abolition of either rural or urban elective councils in 
Malaysia. The charge that the Malay community has sought to undermine 
the Chinese community by abolishing elective councils is without foundation. 


The factor of local corruption: Corruption was a matter of common occur- 
rence within the councils which were eventually abolished. Several general 
observations must be made about this corruption. For one thing, although 
there is no way to measure corruption in quantifiable terms, it is quite ap- 
parent that by international standards (such as those provided by American 
urban political machines) the local corruption in Malaysia was relatively 
mild. In addition, the local corruption found in Malaysia appears similar 
to that in other countries in the region and in developing countries generally. 
Furthermore, there is no reason to suspect that, within Malaysia, corruption 
was confined to the local level; although among elected officials at the three 
levels the opportunities were undoubtedly greater for local officials since only 
they took a direct part in decision making. 


The local corruption which existed within the elective councils may be 
divided into three overlapping categories. One of these involved use of local 
government resources for the political advantage of the councillors in con- 
trol of the council. In the case of every abolished council state officials give 
examples of such activity, usually in the sphere of public works. Belonging 
to the same category was the failure of elective councils to compel universal 
payment of local property taxes, a failure going beyond mere inefficiency 
and often involving as much as one-half the potential tax revenue. The 
Malacca Municipal Council, already almost bankrupt, went so far as to sus- 
pend water rates, the largest source of municipal income, for election month 


in 1963. 


Secondly, there was widespread use of council resources and decisions 1o 
give personal benefit to relatives, friends, and political supporters of coun- 
cillors. This phenomenon was facilitated by the circumstance that in all 
councils substantial administrative and policy making functions were in fact 
delegated to standing committees, enabling councillors to supervise directly 
the work of local civil servants and to make many decisions themselves. Hir- 
ing, especially for unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, was commonly based on 
nepotism and political patronage. In George Town, for example, Socialist 
Front members were given preference for jobs in the civic transit systems; 
similar examples of patronage can be cited for every abolished council. The 
awarding of contracts was frequently on the same foundations, with those 
relating to the construction, operation, and maintenance of public markets 
being perhaps the most fruitful sources of untoward gain. In one case the 
construction contract was given to the highest bidder and the operation eon- 
tract to the lowest bidder; both bidders were prominent members of the 
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party which controlled the council involved. In most towns there were parez 
ticular lawyers, contractors, architects, or electricians whose services in- 
cluded obtaining favorable council action on such matters as zoning changes, 
building permits, building standards, and safety requirements. Especially 
in several of the rural districts, but also in some of the towns, there were 
cases in which friends and relatives of councillors acquired land in the 
knowledge that it would soon be required for, or would benefit from, new 
road or industrial development. 

Thirdly there was the use of position by councillors for their own per- 
sonal gain. (In Kelantan it was said that the best way to convert a Malay 
into an entrepreneur was to make a councillor out of him.) Many of the 
cases mentioned in the preceding paragraph also involved personal gain 
for councillors. More generally there was the availability of various per- 
quisites—travel, food, and lodging at council expense; the use of council 
vehicles, equipment, and staffs; the calling of unnecessary council or com- 
mittee meetings (to gain attendance pay) ; and the avoidance of local license 
fees and property tax. That councillors accepted bribes is widely alleged, 
primarily in the matters of zoning and by-law changes. Accusations of ac- 
cepting bribes were made against a Mayor of George Town, although the 
Commission of Enquiry found no proof of bribery. The Commission of En- 
quiry for Seremban, however, did find that the Council President had ac- 
cepted a bribe.*® (This, incidentally, is the sole officially-proven case of 
local corruption relevant to abolition of councils). 

Although quantitative comparison is impossible, it does appear strongly 
that corruption was present chiefly in those councils which have now been 
abolished. This statement applies primarily to the second and third types of 
corruption just discussed; as for the first type, the use of local governmental 
resources for the political advantage of incumbent councillors as a group, 
there appears to be no clear distinction between the abolished councils and 
those which still exist. Specifically, in terms of failure to collect property 
taxes, there is no significant difference between the two sets of councils.®° 
The second and third types of corruption are the more venal of the three 
while the first type can be (and has been in West Malaysia) defended as a 
normal attribute of elective majority rule. The corruption factor appears to 
be a significant one in explaining the abolition of elective councils in West 
Malaysia; not only does it serve as a distinguishing factor for the abolished 
councils, it is also stated by each of the state officials interviewed for this 
study to have been a major factor in the decisions to abolish councils. There 
is also a relationship to the factors underlying the general pattern of aboli- 
tion described earlier. Council electoral development, council autonomy and 
council financial resources were greatest in the larger towns cum state cap- 
itals, and, on a state basis, within Penang, Malacca, and Kelantan (in gen- 


?°Nahappan Report, p. 27. 
°Cf. data for all major councils on budget deficits for 1965 in Ibid., 326-27. 
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eral then, in the places where abolition has occurred). It was these circum- 
stances that facilitated development of corruption. Ipoh, the capital of Perak, 
and third largest town and urban area, was earlier mentioned to be a major 
exception in the pattern of abolition; part of the explanation would seem 
to be that Ipoh has not experienced the second and third types of corruption 
described here. Furthermore, the first council to be abolished, and the one 
which for this reason established a certain precedent, that of Seremban, 
was one in which corruption was well developed. 

Nevertheless, the corruption factor must be kept in perspective. It is too 
much to say, as is now commonly believed in Malaysia, that corruption was 
the primary reason for the decline of elective local government.*? Had there 
been no other, equally important, reasons to condemn elective local govern- 
ment, corruption would have been taken as a failing of some individual 
councillors rather than as a failing of the elective system itself. Reform 
rather than abolition would thus have been the response. However, the sys- 
tem was condemned because of factors related to the outlook and position 
of state officials. The presence of corruption facilitated the condemnation 
through having left the ousted councillors with no reserve of public or gov- 
ernmental support. 

The outlook and position of state officials: That elective local government 
did not have firm rooting in Malaysia political culture has already been 
indicated. There are several more specific factors related to the position and 
outlook of the state officials which must be considered. State populations are 
relatively small and state governments are relatively simple in scope and 
structure. The practical need for decentralizing aspects of government to 
independent decision makers at the local level is hardly pressing. That the 
creation and growth of elective local governments has generally been hap- 
hazard within the various states gives weight to arguments that there should 
now be restructuring of local government with attention paid to such aspects 
as numbers of local units within a state, geographic boundaries of units, 
and functions, structure and composition of local authorities. In both Penang 
and Kelantan such restructuring has become an explicit goal of state officials. 
In Penang the previous local authorities and their bureaucracies (the latter 
significant only in the case of George Town) are to be merged into the state 
government and the state itself is to be administered through two geographic 
subdivisions—the Island and the mainland sections of the state. In Kelantan 
the restoration of boards allows direct participation by the district officer 
in local matters. Additionally, and quite apart from the corruption already 
discussed, the elective councils were generally grossly inefficient in the pro- 
vision of local services and in financial management; at times the absence 
of inter-party cooperation within the council was a contributing factor. In 
Batu Pahat the council had virtually ceased to function because of party 


“Tt could even be argued that the suspension of elections in 1965 contributed to the 


PeR growth of corruption by isolating councillors from public scrutiny, 
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deadlock; after several public warnings the state abolished the council. A. 
number of local authorities, notably Malacca Municipality, most of the 
rural district councils in Penang and Malacca, and most of the Kelantan 
towns were actually or almost bankrupt. In each case advice and instructions 
from state officials concerning financial reform had been ignored. Indeed, : 
of all the local authorities in which councils have been abolished only. 
George Town was in a sound financial position at the time of abolition. 
Furthermore, financial difficulties were pointed to in every case except that 
of George Town as among the major reasons for the abolition. 


Resistance on the part of elective councils to advice from state officials 
was in fact a general phenomenon, and one which state officials, with their’ 
technical and professional values, found particularly galling. In each of the 
state capitals in which councils have been abolished the local resistance 
manifested itself in raising difficulties in the way of activities—mainly the’ 
construction of state buildings, roads, and monuments—which state officials 
regarded as of no local concern. Furthermore, with such a large proportion 
of state populations in the state capitals, almost any state activity or program’ 
could be affected by local by-laws or by inefficiency in providing local ser- 
vices. Conflicts between state and council in the state capital were especially 
bruising in George Town (where disputes ranged from refusal of the city 
to decorate the streets on Malaysia Day to matters of property evaluation 
and treatment of squatters) and in Kota Bharu (where state plans to con- 
struct the town’s largest office and commercial center as the first major 
project of the State Economic Development Corporation were delayed for 
many months by the town council). 


Most of these factors were mentioned in the report of a committee of of- 
ficials set up in one state to evaluate elective local government within the 
state. (This report, which has not been made public, led to the abolition of, 
the councils in the state). In general the report found “inefficiency, corrup- 
tion, and unwillingness to enforce regulations.” It identified several specific 
failings of the councils: unwillingness to accept coordination at the state 
level; inefficiency in administering matters of direct concern to the state 
government, especially in the state capital; financial instability and failure 
to collect rates and license fees; the making of expenditures in excess of 
actual income, thus compelling state subvention; failure to give efficient 
service to the public; and failure to become knowledgeable about activities. 
of state and federal agencies. If such is the “prosecution charge” against 
elective local government in West Malaysia, it must be kept in mind that 
state officials, besides being judge and jury in deciding the fate of elective 
local government, are also the chief institutional beneficiaries of the demise. 
of major elective local governments, Abolition of councils according to the. 
pattern which has occurred (i.e., in those localities and states where it was 
most developed) has freed state officials of constraints formerly facing them 
and, in the case of the larger.towns, has also added significantly to the power. 
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and decision-making capability of state officials, for under the Malaysian 
constitution the states are given little responsibility and few powers. This 
circumstance is especially evident in the case of George Town, which had an 
annual budget larger than that of the state and the most developed and self- 
contained local bureaucracy in Malaysia (it was in fact larger and contained 
more professionally-qualified staff than did the Penang state bureaucracy). 
Abolition of the George Town council resulted in a forced partnership be- 
tween state politicians and the George Town civic bureaucracy which, with 
the elective council (the rival of former and the master of the latter) out of 
the way, grew into an enduring liaison of mutual advantage. 

Malaysia has rejected elective local government. Ostensibly elective local 
government remains in the form of the 27 town councils and some 270 village 
local councils which have not been abolished. However, these governments 
are only nominally elective since no local elections have been held in Malay- 
sia since 1963. Presumably, although no studies have been done on the sub- 
ject, councillors originally elected but no longer facing re-election come, in 
the Malaysian context, to identify themselves more with the state authority 
than with the local community as such. This hypothesis, however, may be 
more valid in the case of town councillors for those who remain are on pre- 
cisely those councils which did not arouse the hostility of state officials and 
since most of these councils contain several appointed state officials. Village 
councillors are more isolated from state influence. Certainly the state ofh- 
cials interviewed for this study expressed much dissatisfaction with village 
local councils; likely the fate awaiting these councils is similar to that which 
has befallen elective councils in the rural districts and major towns. 

Contrary to what might be supposed in light of Malaysian racial demog- 
raphy and in light of the dominant position of the Alliance Party in Malay- 
sian politics, the evidence presented in this study indicates that neither na- 
tional party machinations nor racial factors were significant in the abolition 
of the major elective local governments in West Malaysia. Specifically, the 
abolitions have not been a device used by the national Alliance Party to 
undermine local opposition (although the party factor has been significant 
within individual states), nor can the abolitions be explained as a device 
of the Malay national majority to weaken the position of the Chinese urban 
majority. Instead, the existence of corruption and inefficiency within the 
elective councils paved the way for state officials to eliminate the nuisance of 
independent local decision makers, and to expand the sphere of state in- 
fluence by abolishing the major elective local governments. More basic still, 
however, is that elective local government was a late colonial intrusion which 
did not flourish within the Malaysian political system. 
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URBAN POLITICAL COMPETITION AND 
THE ALLOCATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES: 
THE CASE OF KOREA 


/ Young Whan Kihi* 


Sox Korea is one of the world’s rapidly urbanizing and developing 
societies. In 1970, 43.2% of the population lived in cities of 50,000 and over, 
an impressive gain of 16% in the decade since 1960. The rate of population 
growth in the cities in the same decade was about 7.8% per year, while the 
national average remained at a low 2.6% per year. In part due to the fact 
that the rural population continues to migrate in large numbers into the 
cities, South Korea faces a serious problem of urban overpopulation.? This 
means that the politicians know the importance of the cities where the votes 
lie and the urban political competition assumes significance in the political 
life of South Korea. At the same time the political leadership in South Korea 
is pursuing the policy of economic development with a measurable degree 
of success. The elite of South Korea is “development-oriented” and they 
have brought about considerable success in the economic front since coming 
to power early in the 1960s. The completion of the third five year plan in 1976 
will make the country economically self-sufficient and prosperous, increasing 
the per capita GNP from the present $180 in 1970 to about $250 in 1976. 
That the Korean economy performed well, with an average annual GNP 
growth rate of 10% in the decade of 1960s, is testimony to the successful 
role played by the government in guiding and managing the economy.? 

On the political front as well, the Park Chung Hee government, in spite of 
an increasingly authoritarian tendency in recent months, succeeded in bring- 
ing a degree of political stability and continuity to South Korea. The ruling 
DRP (Democratic Republican Party) and the opposition NDP (New Dem- 
ocratic Party) vie for political power through the institutionalized procedure 
of electoral competition.’ Since the military coup in 1961, South Korea has 
gone through a series of national elections, including three presidential 
elections, four national assembly elections and two constitutional amendment 
referenda. Since competitive party activity, although on a limited scale, has 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Political Science and 
Public Administration Association, Philadelphia, April 15-16, 1972. 

The rural development plan (Semaul) inaugurated in 1972 may reverse the migration 
pattern into the cities if it succeeds. 

*Statistical data on urban growth and economic performance are taken from various 
government publications including ROK Economic Planning Board, Korea's Statistical 
Yearbook, 1969; ROK Bank of Korea, Review of the Korean Economy, 1969; ROK 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Municipal Yearbook of Korea, 1969. 

"The newly amended constitution approved by a national referendum in November 
1972 provides for a National Council of Unification and a National Assembly, two-thirds 
of whom are to be popularly elected. 
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been allowed in connection with the national elections of the president and 
the legislators, South Korea provides a useful model for the study of a nation 
struggling through the process of economic and political modernization. 


These accomplishments under the present leadership of Park Chung Hee 
are the result of the skillful manipulation and harmony of the domestic en- 
dowment—largely human resources, and external circumstances—largely 
diplomatic and trade relationships. Examples are the mobilization of intel- 
lectual support during the military rule of 1961-1962, the successful con- 
clusion of diplomatic negotiations and the normalization of relations with 
Japan, the sending of troops to Vietnam, the increase in exports, and the 
current dialogue and negotiation on unification with Pyongyang. These re- 
sources and opportunities the leadership of South Korea skillfully manipu- 
lated to its own advantage and thereby enhanced the sense of political 
legitimacy. 

Underlying the mosaic of political life in South Korea, one can neverthe- 
less discern changes in the pattern of political support and partisanship in 
various urban areas throughout South Korea. For instance, as Table 1 
shows, 72% of the cities in South Korea voted for the opposition candidate 
in the 1963 presidential election, whereas only 32% of the cities voted for 
the same opposition candidate in the 1967 election. By 1971 the balance was 
restored somewhat in that 41% of the cities supported the NDP and 59% re- 
mained with the DRP. Thus, there was a striking shift in the pattern of 
support for President Park Chung Hee between the presidential elections in 
1963 and 1971. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of 32 Cities in Presidential Elections, 1963-1971, 
according to Party Support 


1963 1967 1971 
(9) (22) (19) 
DRP 28% 68% 599% ` 
(23) (10) (13) 
NDP 12% 32% 41% 
100% 100% 100% 


Source: ROK Ministry of Home Affairs, Municipal Yearbook of Korea, 
Seoul, 1969 


How do we explain this phenomenon of fluctuation and seemingly erratic 
voting behavior of the urban residents in Korea? Does it mean that voters 
of South Korean cities are becoming less opposition-oriented and that the 
ruling DRP is more accepted by the public? Could it be that the urban voters 
in South Korea are becoming “embourgeoised” (David Apter’s phrase) as 
the population begins to participate in the task of economic development 
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and to share‘the fruit of material affluence and economic gains?4 

- Some tentative answers to these and other questions will be attempted in 
the light of evidence and interpretation of data derived from Korean cities 
in the 1960-1970 decade. In so doing. I shall proceed in the following steps. 
The pattern of urban political competition in South Korea will be examined 
and assessed by relating it to the socio-economic characteristics of the cities 
on the aggregate level which, in turn, will be contrasted with the pattern of 
resource allocation in each municipality in the form of fiscal policy. Before 
proceeding any further, however, let me present the central argument of this 
paper, followed by two specific hypotheses formulated as a way of organiz- 
ing the discussion. 


HYPOTHESIS 


This study proposes to examine the hypothesis that in developing polities 
which are going through the process of rapid urbanization and social mo- 
bilization the national elite of the central government tends to follow the 
strategy of reward and punishment in allocating resources and funds for 
use by the political subdivisions. In this view the political elite at the national 
level tends to allocate the resources in proportion to the degree of political 
support which the candidates of the ruling party received in the preceding 
elections or expect to obtain in the subsequent elections.’ 

There are several reasons for the plausibility of this hypothesis. First, in 
developing countries the national elite is mainly preoccupied with the task 
of consolidating its shaky political power base and of developing the eco- 
nomic and social sectors of a backward society. The first generation elite, 
which derives its source of legitimacy and support from the independence 
movement of the colonial era, is gradually being replaced by a new gener- 
ation of young and more vigorous leaders. Once empowered, the new lead- 
ership is jealous of its power and desperate to prove the efficacy of its rule 
through tangible achievements in the economic front.® Second, in the devel- 


‘David Apter writes: “As modernization proceeds the potentiality for embourgeoise- 
ment increases, and as industrialization increases so does the potentiality for radicaliza- 
tion.” (p. 42). “Embourgeocisement is a behavioral disposition in which motivation is 
directed toward the acceptance of an existing ensemble of roles and increasing individual 
social mobility within it. The normative position is highly instrumentalistic, with pref- 
erence based on short-term interests and interests primarily economically based.” 
(p. 36). David E. Apter, Choice and the Political of Allocation, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. 

‘Although it is hard to pinpoint specific references in support of the hypothesis, the 
bulk of the literature in the field of comparative developmental politics either implies or 
assumes such a possibility. For evidence, see Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies, New Haven, Yale University, 1968, and especially chapters 6 and 7; 
David E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1965; Warren F. Uchman and Norman Thomas Uphoff, The Political Economy of 

‘Change, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1969. 

SA number of historical and contemporary examples are possible to demonstrate the 
point. The Congress Party of India, to certain extent, falls into this pattern. The Meiji 
leaders of modern Japan following the 1867 restoration did not relinquish the power 
until-the 1920s as-the last Genro died.“ i 
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oping countries the cities tend to be more articulate and intense in their 
political demands and opposition to the regime. This can be attributed to 
the fact that urban centers are the places where the intellectuals reside, the 
population is more literate, and the mass media and communication and 
educational institutions are heavily concentrated. As the migration takes 
place from the rural areas into the cities, the urban sector tends to become 
the decisive site of testing the efficacy of the government. Third, in many 
developing countries the governing elite, in order to counter the challenge 
and criticism by the urban residents, seeks allies in the countryside by mobil- 
izing the rural population. The rural-urban conflict is endemic in many de- 
veloping nations as the gap between the cities and the countryside is widened. 

In the light of these tendencies observable in many developing countries, 
and South Korea is no exception, the following two specific hypotheses are 
advanced. They will render further evidence to validate the central theme— 
that the governing elite in developing countries relies on the strategy of 
carrot and stick in the process of allocating the national resources to the 
urban sectors. 


Hypothesis I. In the countries where the central government is respon- 
sible for allocating resources to the regional and city political subdi- 
visions, the higher the degree of interparty competition, the greater the 
allocation of funds to the cities which have the record of supporting the 
pro-government party. 


Hypothesis I. Since the amount of the national resources is finite and 
limited, the resource is allocated more to the programs of immediate 
short term benefit (e.g., expenditures on social welfare) and less to the ` 
programs requiring long term consideration (e.g., social overhead ex- 
penditure), 


PATTERN OF URBAN POLITICAL COMPETITION 


‘After the military coup d’etat in 1961 the political leadership in South 
Korea sought to restore public trust in the government and to acquire a 
sense of legitimacy. This obliged the leaders of the regime not only to engage 
constantly in self-defense but also to double their efforts in pursuing the 
positive developmental policies of socio-economic modernization. Thus, the 
inauguration of the First Five Year Plan in 1962 can be seen in this per- 
spective as the regime’s response to the challenge and criticism of the articu- 
late sector of the Korean society. While the idea of an economic development 
plan was not initiated by the Park regime, since as early as in the Rhee regime 
of 1958 such a blueprint had been worked out, but only the Park regime 
had the drive and determination to implement the plan in 1962. The political 
elite of the Third Republic was described aptly by one observer as “develop- 
mental entrepreneurs.”* 


_ THahn-Been ‘Lee, Korea: Time, Change and Administration, Honolulu, East-West 


Center Press, 1968, pp. 82 and 173. 
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When the Second Five Year Plan was under scrutiny and introduced in 
1967, it was perhaps a happy coincidence for the party in power that na- 
tional elections, both presidential and congressional, had been scheduled 
for the same year. By this time it was no longer the question of legitimacy 
but the issues of governmental performance—such as the rate of economic 
growth, which was actively debated by party politicians. The comparison of 
the campaign issues in the two presidential elections of 1963 and 1967 re- 
veals the changing complexion and characteristics of the political atmo- 
sphere and opinion in South Korea. 


In 1963 the themes of the campaign revolved around the question of po- 
litical legitimacy and effectiveness of leadership. The opposition NDP based 
its campaign in 1963 on the issues of antimilitarism, criticism of the coup, 
and the insinuation of Park’s alleged communist sympathy during the 1947 
Yosu rebellion. The DRP, on the other hand, emphasized the promise of a 
new generation of leadership and the developmental orientation of the Park 
regime during the period of military rule. In 1967 the DRP ran almost en- 
tirely on the record of its first economic development plan and the promise 
and potential of the Second Five Year Plan. This strategy the NDP now 
countered with a somewhat conservative and passive posture using the slo- 
gans of “balanced” growth and distribution of wealth, the charge of corrup- 
tion and urging the adoption of a new reunification policy. The hotly debated 
issues in the preceding years, such as the Korea-Japan normalization and 
the sending of troops to Vietnam, scarcely attracted any attention during the 
1967 presidential election campaign. 


In terms of the electoral strength of both parties, the 1963 and 1967 presi- 
dential elections are quite different. Whereas Park won the 1963 election 
only by a narrow margin of 160,000 votes, he defeated his opposition can- 
didate in 1967 by more than one million votes. One important part of the 
DRP victory in the 1967 presidential election is the gain of support by Park 
in the urban sectors of South Korea. Park had lost heavily in the cities in 
1963, but gained greatly in the cities in 1967. In Seoul alone, Park lost by 
more than a two-to-one margin in 1963, but in 1967 won 47% of the total 
votes. The DRP also did well by carrying the large cities of Pusan, Taegu 
and Taejeon in 1967. 


Between the two presidential elections of 1963 and 1967, approximately 
one-half of the 32 cities either shifted their party status or remained un- 
changed. Of the 15 cities, which shifted position, only one went to the op- 
position NDP in 1967 from the DRP in 1963 and the remaining 14 cities 
went to the ruling DRP in 1967 from the NDP in 1963. Significantly, seven 
of the eight cities which remained DRP in the 1967 election are the munici- 
palities of southeastern Kyungsang provinces,® while the eighth is on an 


"The point is also discussed in Lee Chae-Jin, “Urban Political Competition in a De- 
veloping Nation: The Case of Korea,” Comparative Political Studies, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
(April 1971), pp. 107-116. 
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island off the southern coast of the peninsula. Included in the seven cities of 
Kyungsang provinces—from which President Park comes—are both large 
cities (Pusan, Taegu) and small cities (Jinju, Chungmu, Jinhae, etc.). At 
least two of these small cities, Ulsan and Jinhae, received heavy government 
investments and subsidy, including a major naval base (Jinhae) and the 
site for the major petro-chemical complex in the country (Ulsan). In the 
latter city of Ulsan, Park won by a nineto-one margin in the 1967 presi- 
dential election. 


The nine cities which voted for the opposition NDP in both 1963 and 
1967 elections include the capital Seoul and three nearby municipalities 
(Incheon, Suwon and Euijeongbu). The other five cities are in the south- 
western provinces of Chollado (Kwangju, Mokpo, and Jeonju) and Chung- 
cheongdo (Chunan and Gunsan). Among the fourteen cities which shifted 
their status from the NDP in 1963 to the DRP in 1967 are most of the cities 
in the eastern province of Kangwon (Chuncheon, Wonju, Kangneung, Sock- 
cho), three cities in central Chungcheong province (Chungju, Cheongju, 
Taejon), two cities in southwestern Cholla province (Ili, Yeosu) and five 
cities in southeastern Kyungsang provinces (Pohang, Kyungju, Kimcheon, 
Andong and Masan). Most of these cities are prosperous economically and 
were beneficiaries, in one way or another, of governmental subsidies in the 
First and Second Five Year Plans. 

As a way of further understanding and explaining these shifting patterns 
of urban support in the presidential elections, I have built a typology of the 
Korean cities based on their position and shifting pattern of partisan 
support in the three presidential elections of 1963, 1967 and 1971. Generally, 
one can identify two types of the Korean cities: the transitional cities (n=14) 
which shifted their partisan position more than once and both the DRP cities 
(n=8) and the NDP cities (n=10) which continuously supported the re- 
spective parties during the three presidential elections. i 


Pouitrics oF RESOURCE ALLOCATION 


The 1967 presidential election therefore may be regarded as confirming 
what one recent book on Korea terms “the new consensus in Korea, based 
on a priority for economic growth, but based too on support for an overall 
and less ambivalent trend toward modernization in both the political and 
economic spheres.”? The record of the central government performance can 
be examined in terms of, first, the Five Year Plan and secondly, the pattern 
of fiscal policy-making in each of the 32 Korean cities. The data on the pat- 
tern of fiscal policy output, then, can be related to the election data to see if 
it had any bearing upon the electoral victory which the DRP candidate Park 
Chung Hee scored in the 1967 presidential election. In the remainder of this 


paper I shall proceed to examine specifically the pattern of correlation of 


"David Cole and Princeton Lyman, Korean Development: The Interplay of Politics 
and Economics, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1971, p. 238. ý 4 
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three sets of statistical data: (1) socio-economic conditions and urban com- 
petition, (2) socio-economic conditions and policy output, and (3) urban 
political competition and ‘policy output. The latter is especially significant 
in the context of Korea because, in spite of the constitutional provision to 
the contrary, no local autonomy in South Korea has been allowed by the 
céntral government between 1961 and 1972 and the municipal fiscal policy 
is scrutinized by the Home Ministry in Seoul.?° 

Until the time of the First Five Year Plan, which began in 1962, the 
“guidelines for allocation policies had not been well articulated nor fully 
accepted.” The result is that policies changed frequently as well as unevenly 
and erratically. It is therefore understandable that around the time of the 
First Five Year Plan a transition took place from “short-run, welfare-maxi- 
mizing objectives” to “growth-maximizing objectives.”24 Under these cir- 
cumstances we may be justified in assuming that the pattern of the national 
resource allocation better reflected political exigencies and considerations 
in the years prior to the completion of the First Five Year Plan in 1966 than 
subsequently. An analysis of the record of municipal fiscal policy making 
in 1967, and especially the ways in which the resources are distributed to 
each sector, may therefore yield some clues and data for understanding the 
political process and dynamics and for testing the hypotheses advanced in 
the present paper. 

In retrospect we realize that the decision to advance a rigorous develop- 
mental policy was the most rational and logical course of action which the 
governmental elite in South Korea could take early in 1960s. However, there 
seems to have been a period of ambivalence and uncertainty for both the 
Korean public and elite regarding the prospects for and desirability of the 
economic development programs. Not until 1966 or 1967, according to the 
eye witness accounts by the U.S. aid officials at that time, was there a shift 
in the attitude and position of the Korean public toward the goal of economic 
development.1? In any event the South Korean economy attained a “break- 
through” in the mid 1960s in the development program. The ways in which 
South Korean economy is industrializing are shown by the continuous de- 
cline in the share of agricultural output and the rise of manufacturing as a 
percentage of the GNP. 

As the economy expanded, the role of the central government also in- 
ereased in proportion. The saliency of the government in the economic life 
of South Korea can be seen from Table 2. The general government expendi- 


*°The Constitution of the Third Republic, in Article 109, provides that “the local 
government authorities shall deal with matters pertaining to the welfare of local resi- 
dents, manage properties, and may establish, within the limit of laws and ordinances, 
rules and regulations regarding local government. The kinds of local government 
authorities shall be determined by law.” The local autonomy has not been implemented 
as of this date. The question has become academic, more or less, following the Constitu- 
tional amendment of November 1972. 

11Cole and Lyman, p. 186. 

127bid., particularly chapter 4. - 
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l TABLE 2 
GNP Growth and the Annual Scope of the Central Government Expenditure 


: 1961 1963 1965 1967 1968 
GNP (in bil. won) 296.8 488.0 805.9 1245.1 . 1575.7 


Annual Rate of GNP Growth n.a. 9.1 1.4 8.9 13.3 
Manufacturing as % of GNP 14.9 17.8 19.5 22.3 24.8 
Gen Govt Exp as % of GNP 19.3 14.9 11.6 - J45 16.9 
Rate of Growth Gen Govt Exp 36.2 -17.6 243 28.4 46.9 


Source: ROK Bank of Korea, Review of Korean Economy 1968, p. 63, and passim. 


ture as a percentage of GNP between 1961 and 1968 was almost 16% per 
year.'* It is particularly noteworthy that in the years immediately preceding 
the presidential election of 1963 the government expenditure as a share of 
the GNP and the rate of growth of general government expenditure were the 
highest. Similarly, the yéar preceding the 1967 election begins to show an 
increase in: the government share of the GNP expenditures. 


We now:turn to specific sets of data to see whether the hypotheses formu- 
lated earlier in this paper can be validated. Table 3 shows the pattern of 
relationship between measures of the socio-economic conditions of the Ko- 
rean-cities, on the one hand, and the degree of political support which the 
DRP candidate received in the 1967 presidential election and various mea- 
sures of fiscal policy and penne, on the other, in each of the 32 South 
Korean cities. 

The evidence regarding the a argument iet the government elite in 
South Korea manipulated the process of distributing national resources to 
reward and punish the cities is not altogether conclusive. There is generally 
a negative: ‘correlation between the degree of DRP support and the various 
measitres of the socio-economic characteristics. This means that the urban 
centers, taken as a whole, continued to constitute the base of political oppo- 
sition and:the stronghold of support for the opposition NDP in the 1967 
presidential election. Again, when the 32 cities are taken as a whole, the 
evidence does not show that the DRP, rather than the NDP, was the favored 
party: among the urban voters in Korea in 1967. 

Since municipal budget-making is directed and controlled by the central 
government in Korea, we should expect—if the hypothesis is valid—that 
the correlation between the pattern of fiscal policies, the measures of socio- 
economic characteristics of the cities and the degree of electoral support of 
the DRP would be positive and high. The result is not that clear-cut and 
ragh owa as Table 3 shows. The correlation between the interparty 


The inet statistics in other countries are: W. Germany 30.1%; U.S. 23.8%; 
Brazil 18.9%; Australia 14.7%; Japan 13.9%, and India 8.3%. Bruce Russett, et al. 
(eds.); World Handbook of Political and Social eee New Haven, Yale Univer. 
sity Press, 1964, p. 58. ` 
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competition, i.e., percent DRP votes won in the 1967 presidential election, 
and the ten measures of socio-economic characteristics of the Korean cities 
is generally weak but negative in its direction. The rate of population in- 
crease in the cities and literacy nevertheless are moderately strong in the 
negative relationship with the support level of the DRP. There is some valid- 
ity, therefore, in the inference that urbanization and education serve to fur- 
ther the intensity of political opposition in South Korea.*# 

Of the five fiscal measures provided in Table 3, two measures tap the fiscal 
capacity of the cities, budget and taxation, and the remaining three measures 
deal with the pattern of resource distribution, i.e., per capita expenditures 
for public benefit projects, industry and economy, and social welfare pro- 
grams. The amount of the city budget and taxation varies positively and 
strongly with the size of the city population and housing sufficiency, but 
weakly with the number of telephones per thousand persons, the population 
per physician, and an adequate water supply system. The relationship be- 
tween the city budget-tax amount and the remaining socio-economic mea- 
sures is not clear-cut. Whereas city budget is not related, tax amount is 
weakly but negatively related to measures like the rate of population increase, 
population density, percentage of non-farm population, literacy, etc. Interest- 
ingly, the percent of tile-roofed housing, a measure of modernization in the 
context of some Korean cities, is negatively related to per capita city budget 
but positively with per capita local tax amount. Thus one cannot conclude 
on the basis of this data that hypothesis I is valid in the context of the urban 
politics in South Korea. 

Turning next to the testing of hypothesis I], we would expect—if the 
hypothesis is valid—that the fiscal policy expenditures in the Korean cities 
for various sectors would be such that the expenditure for the projects of long 
term consequence and that of short term benefits would be mutually contra- 
dictory. The data, again, seem somewhat less than clear-cut. As Table 3 
shows, the level of expenditures in public benefit projects and social welfare 
programs are generally positively correlated with the socio-economic mea- 
sures of the cities, This indicates that the central government in South Korea 
allocated resources to the cities in accordance with the extent of socio- 
economic needs of the cities and the degree of socio-economic development. 
In both areas of expenditures for social welfare programs and public benefit 
projects, the higher the level of socio-economic development of the Korean 
cities, the more benefit these cities received from the central government in 
the form of resource allocation. 

Moreover, the correlations between per capita expenditure for public bene- 
fit projects and social welfare programs do not appear to be mutually ex- 
clusive or incompatible as our hypothesis II would predict. Surprisingly, 
though, the fiscal measure of per capita expenditure for industry and econ- 


**This finding needs to be cross-validated in terms of the research design on other 


political systems like Japan or the Philippines. Currently, the present author is involved 
in the comparison of the cities in Korea and the US. 
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omy is negatively associated with the measures of the socio-economic charac- 
teristics of the Korean cities. The result indicates again that the central 
government allocated resources for industry and economy in such a way as 
to benefit the cities whose level of socio-economic development is low, com- 
paratively speaking. On the basis of this finding we cannot conclude that 
hypothesis II is valid in the context of the Korean cities in the period of this 
study. 

In order to be more cautious in our conclusion, however, one more pro- 
cedure of testing hypothesis IJ has been attempted. This time it was decided 
to divide the Korean cities into three types based on the shifting pattern of 
the electoral behavior of the Korean cities in 1963, 1967 and 1971. For each 
of the three types of cities, the interparty competition measure is correlated 
with the two clusters of socio-economic measures and policy output mea- 
sures. The result is reported in Table 4. 

As before, the correlation is negative between the degree of DRP support 
and socio-economic measures. By and large there is not grèat variation in the 
pattern of correlation between three sets of measures among the three types 
of Korean cities, This is a rather unexpected result, however, because if the 
hypothesis is valid at all we would expect the transitional cities to be more ' 
supportive of the DRP candidate in the 1967 presidential election. However, 
between the DRP cities and the NDP cities the difference is not so great as to 
warrant attention. The percentage of population growth for transitional cities 
is strongly negative, for instance, while literacy for the DRP cities is not 
related to the degree of DRP support in the cities (unlike the cases of the 
NDP cities and transitional cities). When the mean scores for each of the 
three types of Korean cities are compared, as reported in Table 5, the NDP 
cities tend to be more urbanized, industrialized and educated, as compared 
with the DRP cities and transitional cities. The correlation analysis does not 
indicate this subtle difference of mean values between the types of cities. 

When the policy output measures are taken as a whole, again the finding 
is somewhat ambiguous in that there is no great variation in the relationship 
among the types of cities. Perhaps it is worthwhile to mention in passing 
that interparty competition is negatively related with per capita public bene- 
fit expenditures of the DRP cities, positively correlated with the percent of 
revenue increase, and negatively related with the percent of public benefit 
expenditure. In the transitional cities, though, the interparty competition is 
correlated positively with percentage of industrial expenditure and nega- 
tively with percentage of social expenditure. 


CONCLUSION 


Our initial hypothesis was that the governmental elite in developing coun- 
tries tend to manipulate the process of resource allocation to benefit the cities 
according to the degree-of electoral support received or expected in each city. 
The evidence based on the analysis of the electoral data, measures of socio- 
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TABLE 4 
Correlation Between Party Competition and Socio-Economic Characteristics plus 
Policy Output Variables, by Types of City Partisanship, in the Korean Cities 


(Pearson’s R) 
Transitional DRP NDP All 
Cities Cities Cities Cities 
(N=14) (N=8) (N=10) (N=32) 
Socio-Economic 
Characteristics 
No. of Population, 1967 ~.22* ~.19* —.07* —.14* 
% of Population Growth, l 
1961-66, per year —32 —.29*- —.27* —.46 
Population Density: ~.09* —.13* .04* ~.22* 
% of Population in Non- 
Farm Occupation, 67 ~01* .03* —.15* —,18* 
% of Water Supply Ade- 
quacy .15%* —.90 —.20* ~.11* 
No. of Persons per 
Physician —30* = .00* 11* = 17* 
Literacy (% of Popula- 
tion Who Read & Write) ~.39 -.08* -.40* ~.39 
Policy Output Variables 7 
Per Capita Local Tax, 
1967 (in Won) 37 —.02* -.01* —.09* 
PC Public Benefit Exp, 
1967 (in Won) —.05* —.50 .14* ~1] 
PC Industrial & Econo- 
mic Exp, 1967 (in Won) .16* ~.06* .28* 30 
PC Social Welfare Exp, 
1967 (in Won) —Al -.08* 33* — 11 
% of Revenue Increase, 
1962-67 .29* 55 —.09* 54 
% of Subsidy Increase, 
1962-67 —.29* .13* —.28* —30 
% of Administrative 
Exp, 1967 S12" .28* —.06* .08* 
% of Public Benefit 
Exp, 1967 ~.19* ~.36* .00* —,18* 
% of Industrial & 
Economic Exp, 1967 .37 = 06* .16* 35 
% of Social Welfare 
Exp, 1967 ~53 -.01* .28* 32 


*Significant at .10 level 


Source: ROK Ministry of Home Affairs, Municipal Yearbook of Korea, Seoul, 
~ 1969. 
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TABLE 5 
Socio-Economic, Political and Policy Output Characteristics of the Korean Cities 
by Types of Cities (Mean Scores) l 
Transitional DRP NDP All 
Cities Cities Cities Cities 

(N=14) (N=8) (N=10) (N=32) 

Political Competition 


% of DRP Votes won in 

1967 Pres. Election 59.6 73.3 46.4 58.9 
% of DRP Votes won in 

197] Pres. Election 56.1 66.0 36.8 52.6 
% of Voter Turnout in 

1967 Pres. Election 84.6 82.7 80.2 82.7 


Socio-Economic Background 
No. of Population, 1967 107,440 357,604 579,265 317,426 
% of Population Growth, 


1961-66, per year 3.2 3.1 4,4 3.5 
Population Density 2194 2138 3175 2487 
% of Population in Non- 

farm Occupation, 67 T14 71.4 80.0 76.7 
% of Water Supply 

Adequacy 63.6 60.7 61.2 62.2 
No. of Persons per Physician 614.4 671.8 723.7 662.9 
Literacy (% of Population 

Who Read and Write) 86.2 85.8 89.0 87.0 
Policy Output Variables 
Per Capita Local Tax, 

1967 (in Won) 204.5 243.6 304.6 245.6 
PC Public Benefit Exp., 

1967 (in Won) : 400.6 504.7 540.4 470.3 
PC Industrial & Economic 

Exp., 1967 (in Won) 142.2 145.0 86.5 125.5 
PC Social Welfare Exp., 

1967 (in Won) 157.5 170.1 183.5 168.8 
% of Subsidy Increase, 

1962-1967 21.1 13.4 25.5 20.5 
% of Revenue Increase, 

1962-67 24.1 23.5 21.9 26.1 
% of Administrative 

Exp., 1967 35.4 32.1 31.1 33.2 
% of Public Benefit Exp., 

1967 31.4 34.8 36.9 33.9 
%of Industrial & Economic 

Exp., 1967 | 10.8 10.5 6.7 9.4 
% of Social Welfare 

Exp., 1967 12.6 11.5 14.3 12.9 


Source: ROK Ministry of Home Affairs, Annual Statistics of Local Finance, Seoul, 1967; 
ROK Ministry of Home Affairs, Yearbook of Local Tax Statistics, Seoul 1967; ROK Na- 
tional Tax Administration, Statistical Yearbook of National Tax, 1967, Seoul, 1967; ROK 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Municipal Yearbook of Korea, Seoul, 1969. 
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economic conditions, and fiscal policy output variables in the 32 South 
Korean cities does not support the hypothesis. 


It is possible to argue that the South Korean political elite in fact manipu- 
lated the process of resource allocation to benefit the position of the ruling 
DRP but that the Korean voters in the cities decided not to go along with 
the elite dispensation of the favors and refused to be manipulated. The situa- 
tion hypothesized by this theory is possible but not likely because in order 
for the explanation to be valid there must be a degree of high correlation 
between the pattern of fiscal policy making and the degree of support of the 
DRP in the presidential election in the Korean cities. As we have seen earlier, 
however, the fiscal policy making in the Korean cities seems to reflect more 
the logic of urban characteristics and the degree of socio-economic needs of 
the cities, than the political exigencies of the degree of support of the ruling 


DRP. 


It may also be argued that the governing elite in South Korea decided not 
to try to lure the urban voters, after all, realizing in advance that the city 
voters are sophisticated and opposed to the party in power. This explanation 
also is far from convincing because the ruling party, whether the DRP or any 
other, cannot afford to take such a posture, for the pursuance of this would be 
downright political suicide. No modern political party which is committed 
to the aim of mobilization and development can build its strength on the rural 
support only and thereby alienate the urban sector of the country. A more 
plausible explanation is that, for whatever reasons, the DRP simply decided 
not to inject an element of partisan consideration in allocating national re- 
sources for use by the political subdivisions in the 1967 presidential election. 
Of course this does not mean that the government elite in South Korea aban- 
doned the notion of reward and punishment as suggested by the hypothesis, 
but rather that in this initial stage of the economic development plan, the 
South Korean political elite appears not to have pursued such a strategy 
consciously. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON 
INDIAN URBAN POLITICS 
INTRODUCTION 


/ Donald B. Rosenthal 


Ti. four papers included in this symposium illustrate the diversity of 
phenomena which may be accommodated under the rubric of Indian urban 
politics: a “nativist” movement in Bombay; the contrasting “political cul- 
tures” of Jabulpur and Tiruchirapalli; the politics of housing and educa- 
tional societies in Nagpur; and, the political roles of municipal councillors 
in Lucknow. All of these matters bear on the way politics both reflects and. 
shapes the character of life in India’s urban areas. At the same time, the four 
studies employ a variety of conceptual approaches to the subject of urban 
politics in India. It may be useful, therefore, to identify three different 
models which emerge from a reading of the papers. These are by no means 
exhaustive, nor are they mutually exclusive, but a brief discussion of each 
may help to highlight some of the features of the papers. The models repre- 
sented in the four papers are: 1) a politics of urbanization model; 2) an 
urban political subsystem model; and 3) a municipal politics model. 


Tre POLITICS oF URBANIZATION 


Urban politics may be viewed as the ultimate product of processes of social 
and technological changes which reverberate throughout a society. These’ 
processes may effect not only the nature of relations within the city, but 
the balance of political power between the city and the countryside, and in 
the nation as a whole. Such common indices of societal development as 
literacy, heterogeneity of population, density of communications networks, 
and differentiation of occupational structures have normally found the 
Indian countryside lagging behind the city. Nevertheless, the disjunction 
between city and countryside may not be great in the Indian case. Thus, 
various measures of political behavior like voting do not clearly differen- 
tiate urban areas in political behavior from the rural areas of India.1 Cities, 


The suggestion has been made, however, that the character of political behavior in 
urban India is intrinsically different from that of the countryside. According to this 
argument, rural residents participate in politics because they are embedded in social 
networks where pressure can be brought to bear on them by patrons, relatives or neigh- 
bors to participate. Political participation for the urbanite is more of an individual act 
or one in which the relationship between politician and citizen is less directly implicated 
in social networks. Madan Lal Goel, “Urban-Rural Correlates of Political Participation 
in India,” Political Science Review, 10 (January-June 1970), 51-64; David J. Elkins, 
“Social Mobilization, Social Structure, and Politics,” Paper presented at the 1971 An- 
nual Meetings of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, September 7-11. 
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of course, are not new phenomena in South Asia and there is no reason to 
suppose that the extent of urban migrations or rapidity of modernization of 
the countryside has bred growing discontinuities between urban and rural 
India. If anything, such factors as universal suffrage and the entry into poli- 
tical life of traditionally low-status communities in both urban and rural 
areas may have actually narrowed the gap. 


Thus, where differences may have once existed which were reflected in the 
lead that urban-based elites took in the organization of social, economic and 
political movements, politics since independence has mirrored the growing 
economic and social influence of a rural elite which draws upon the support 
of a massive rural electorate. At the same time, in many urban areas, estab- 
lished cosmopolitan elites have been displaced by less educated lower-status 
groups whose interests are, like those of their rural counterparts, more local- 
istic or “deurbanizing” in character.? 


As Katzenstein’s study indicates, the rise of a right-wing movement-party 
in Bombay, the Shiv Sena, has been a product of both modernizing and 
“deurbanizing” forces in Bombay society. On the one hand, the Shiv Sena 
has grounded its appeals on apprehensions that the “sons of the soil” of 
Maharashtra were losing out in the contest for occupational opportunities 
in the modern economic structure of Bombay city to non-Maharashtrians 
(particularly Southerners). On the other hand, the vehicle employed for the 
expression of these fears was an appeal to regionalist sentiments which 
would, in effect, detach Bombay from the cosmopolitan character it acquired 
during its colonial history and, instead, plant it more firmly in the traditional 
identifications of the region. By the character of its mixed appeal, further- 
more, the Shiv Sena cut itself off from potential bases of support outside 
Bombay. For, while both Bombay and its Maharashtrian hinterland had 
supported earlier movements for the betterment of non-Brahmin status in 
Maharashtrian society and for the creation of a separate state of Maharash- 
tra, the fear of Southerners capturing control of the urban economic struc- 
ture of Bombay could not be presented as a concrete threat to Maharash- 
trians outside Bombay. 

The shape of urban response to societal change has been very different in 
a city like Calcutta. Students of Bengali history and politics argue that 
radical politics in Bengal has arisen, in part, from the displacement of an 
established Bengali elite as a result of disruptions which have deeply af- 
fected the life of the region and its premier city during the past hundred 
years. The displaced elite, it is sometimes argued, has sought to restore part 
of its lost status by capturing the leadership of the communist movement, 
whereas non-Bengalis who have emigrated to the city of Calcutta have tended 
to provide a disproportionate share of their political support to the Con- 


"For a more extensive consideration of some of the points developed in this section, 
see my “Deurbanization Elite Displacement and Political Change in India,” Compara- 
tive Politics, 2 (January 1970), 169-201. 
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gress.® In contrast, the Shiv Sena’s support has been based upon both middle- 
class and working class Maharashtrians who do not constitute so much an 
element in a displaced elite as part of an aspiring regional grouping demand- 
ing greater economic and political power in a situation where they see them- 
selves being discriminated against relative to other aspiring groups. That 
perception shared by Shiv Sena leaders and followers created that basis for 
a major urban party, according to Katzenstein, despite the lack of objective 
indicators that demonstrate the deterioration of opportunities for Maha- 
rashtrians, 

At least in one of the two cities that Mayer studied (Tirucharapalli), 
processes of societal change have resulted in a significant alteration in the 
organization of politics and in the nature of local political elites. He con- 
trasts the situation in that city with what he found in Jabulpur, where changes 
in the nature of the suffrage and in other features of socioeconomic life have 
apparently not effected a major shift in the character of the dominant poli- 
tical elite. In the first instance, the victory of the non-Brahmin movement in 
Tamil Nadu contributed to a participatory style of politics and, at the time 
of the study, to a stable two-party system. In Jabulpur, neither the city nor 
its immediate hinterland have experienced the kinds of societal disconti- 
nuities which might have promoted the displacement of the entrenched 
political elite. As a result, Jabulpur’s politics has a “closed-elite” character 
which encourages grievances to be converted into agitations rather than 
allowing them to be processed within the normal routines of urban politics. 
Up to the time of Mayer’s study, however, its closed character apparently 
had not cost the Congress elite at the polls.* 

It would be valuable to have data comparable to Mayer’s for other cities 
in India so that we might begin to disentangle the factors which account for 
the considerable variations in political styles that may be seen among such 
cities as Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. Reflective of these variations 
is the distinctive character of the major opposition party from one city to the 
next—the Shiv Sena (Bombay); the CPM (Calcutta); the Jan Sangh 
(Delhi) and, the DMK (Madras). Opportunities clearly abound for the 
identification of those political forces which are common to the experience 
of urban living as contrasted with those aspects of urban political life which 
can better be explained on the basis of factors like regional traditions and 
localized social structures. 


*Myron Weiner, “Notes on Political Development in West Bengal,” reprinted in his 
Political Change in South Asia (Calcutta: Mukhopadhyay, 1963), pp. 228-56. The same 
argument is advanced in Marcus F. Franda, Radical Politics in West Bengal (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1971). 


*In a study of the Congress organization in Rajasthan, Sisson found that the party 
had been less successful in those parts of the state where old urban elites continued to 
dominate than in regions where the party organization opened opportunities and adapted 
its operations to the needs of new rural elites and formerly subordinate urban groups. 
Richard Sisson, The Congress Party in Rajasthan (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1972). 
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THE URBAN POLITICAL SUBSYSTEM 


While certain aspects of urban politics and of local politics, more gener- 
ally, may be identified through a study of long-term societal changes, it is 
more practicable to treat urban politics as a function of the ways in which 
locally-based political actors interact with the larger political environment. 
In a sense, Mayer’s study illustrates both points. He has not only suggested 
how changing social relations among urban groups have affected political 
life in one city (though not in another), but he has indicated how the poli- 
tical life of Tamil Nadu and the politics of Tirucharapalli form part of a 
larger system. Thus, in states like Tamil Nadu, Brahmins have been dis- 
placed not only in the politics of urban areas but in state politics as well. 
In areas like Jabalpur, which is representative of the Hindi-speaking heart- 
land, the processes of change have been much slower to surface in both state 
and local politics." 


That the locality forms a subsystem of the larger political order is much 
clearer in the Indian context than in some other countries. State govern- 
ments exercise great power over the services provided to urban residents. 
This means that the students of urban politics must be sensitive to the link- - 
ages which tie urban political arenas to the operations of state government 
and politics. Indeed, it may well be argued that the study of urban politics 
in India is so bound up with the control of resources by state governments’ 
and the operations of municipal governments so dependent on state super- 
vision that even to attempt to separate the local from the state in analyzing 
the operations of urban political systems is misleading. Since such basic 
services as education, police, health, and public works are either directly 
under state authority or are deeply influenced by actions taken (or not 
taken) by state officials, such an argument is reasonable. Certainly, the cen- 
trality of state politicians and administrators in influencing the delivery of 
services to urban residents necessitates the regular involvement of locally- 
based actors and citizens in attempts to influence such officials. 


Nevertheless, the urban political actor is not simply at the disposal of the 
oficial or politician who exercises state authority. Wirsing points out how 
urban political actors have learned to manipulate to their own advantage 
the resources of the state government in such matters as housing and edu- 
cation.® Indeed, the accent of his study is on the capacity of local political 


“The contrast that Mayer found for his two cities also may be found in the different 
political styles operating in Agra and Poona as discussed in my The Limited Elite 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971). In Poona, as in the Tamil Nadu city, a 
change from Brahmin to non-Brahmin domination of politics has taken place after in- 
dependence. In the Uttar Pradesh city, as in Jabulpur, political change was not so 
marked. By 1968, however, the challenge to an aging Congress elite in Agra was being 
provided by a younger generation of politicians who had entered the Jan Sangh. 

°A similar argument can be made even more strongly with respect to the activities of 
rural politicians. For Maharashtra, see my “ ‘Making It’ in Maharashtra: Ambition and 
Opportunity Structures in Indian District Politics,” forthcoming. 
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actors to bend policies formulated by state political and administrative 
actors to their will. As Wirsing’s study further illustrates, however, the choice 
of the specific activities in which local politicians engage does reflect the 
modernizing preferences of the state government. The result, in any case, 
is a subtler system of politics than a study of formal relations between state 
and local governments might suggest. 


The Wirsing study also shows that a concern with urban politics need not 
be coterminus with an emphasis on municipal politics—the activities of the 
formally constituted municipal government. It may well concentrate on 
linkage “micro-arenas” which operate alongside the municipal government 
to effect the life of the urban citizen. 


THE STUDY or MUNICIPAL POLITICS 


While “micro-arenas” connect the state government intimately to the life 
of urban places, and thereby reduce the importance of the municipal gov- 
ernment as a political structure intervening between the citizen and the state 
government, there is, nevertheless, some room for the examination of the 

formal institutions of local government as arenas of political importance in 
. their own right. Despite being hampered by limited resources and by limited 
administrative and policy-making discretion, municipal governments attract 
considerable attention as arenas for political participation; their administra- 
tive responsibilities in such matters as water supply, education, sanitation, 
health, markets and road construction draw to them the political demands 
of the citizen and, as a result, implicate the ambitions of the politician. The 
importance of the municipal arena to the ambitious political actor is indi- 
cated in Wirsing’s finding that the micro-arenas of Nagpur politics are 
prominently employed to gather resources for use in municipal elections. 
Members of municipal councils assume important roles in urban politics as 
channels for the articulation of demands by citizens and particularly, as 
Church’s article points out, in interventions with administrative authorities 
whose decisions affect many aspects of the citizen’s life. Indeed, if the citizen 
has a problem about which he needs to approach administrative authorities, 
he may seek out the municipal councillor for assistance even in instances 
where the matter technically falls outside the jurisdiction of the municipality. 
In his paper, Church illustrates how municipal council members, whose 
formal powers are quite limited, harness personal resources to influence 
the character of administrative behavior in Lucknow. In a rather striking 
fashion, he suggests some of the factors which shape the character of rela- 
tions between the municipal councillor and the administrative decision- 
makers of the city. At a minimum, it can be argued that the urban politician 
serves an important function in Indian society by helping to integrate the 
diverse populations of Indian cities into a working political order respon- 
sive to popular pressures and then employs his leverage to democratize an 
often formalistic administrative process. Maximally, municipal political ac- 
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tors—and particularly the more influential local politicians—are able to 
influence not only the actions of municipal administrative authorities but 
those decisions made for the locality by state and national authorities. 

In sum, then, the four papers presented here touch upon several possible 
perspectives available to students interested in the urban dimension of In- 
dian politics. They identify different areas where further work needs to be 
done. Katzenstein begins to unravel some of the complexities involved in 
accounting for one particular “nativist” political movement of a decidedly 
urban complexion. Mayer initiates the task of analyzing those political values 
which are associated with variations in urban political behaviors. Wirsing 
and Church look more directly at urban political behaviors. Wirsing fo- 
cusses on arenas of economic and social consequence which lie outside the 
formal scope of municipal government. He shows how such “micro-arenas” 
service some of the most basic needs of urban residents and, in the process, 
provide important resources for actors in municipal politics. Church exam- 
ines the political processees by which municipal administrative systems domi- 
nated by formally nonresponsive bureaucrats are made responsive to the 
preferences of a body of locally-elected representatives. 
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ORIGINS OF NATIVISM: 
THE EMERGENCE OF 
SHIV SENA IN BOMBAY 


/ Mary F. Katzenstein* 


L multi-ethnic societies, migrations often kindle nativist sentiment.? This 
sentiment, for the most part, remains inarticulate. When, on occasion, it 
becomes politicized, it finds expression in demonstrations, riots, nativist 
associations, and nativist political parties. Nativism, in these several mani- 
festations, arises most commonly in urban areas. As industrial and commer- 
cial centers, cities often attract migrants in large numbers from distant and 
culturally diverse regions of the country. The heterogeneous populations 
which then eventuate form the seedbed of nativist politics. 


Nativism, as employed here, is distinct from movements of ethnic, lin- 
guistic, or regional subnationalism, and is specifically anti-migrant. Sub- 
national movements, such as in India the Akali Dal or Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam, may contain nativist elements; similarly, the mobilization of 
anti-migrant sentiment may rely on ethnic, linguistic, or regional loyalties. 
Nativism may, nevertheless, be both conceptually and empirically differen- 
tiated from other subnational or national movements by the extent of 
migrant-native conflict. 

In India, nativist sentiment has emerged in various forms. In the tiny 
North Indian town of Khajuraho, the subtle diffusion of nativist sentiment 
has caused one of the three small eating houses to change its conspicuously 
South Indian name to one that is ethnically nondescript. In Gauhati, Assam, 
there have been violent demonstrations against migrant Marwari business- 
men and shopkeepers. In Bombay, nativist sentiment has found explicit 
political expression in a party, the Shiv Sena, formed in 1966 to safeguard 
the interests of the “sons of the soil.” 

Although the constitution guarantees the right of Indian citizens to move 
anywhere within Indian territory, restrictions have been adopted, often un- 
officially. Increasingly, quota systems have developed which give preference 
to local people. In many areas of India, these preferences are extended in 


*T wish to thank John O. Field, Peter J. Katzenstein, Donald Rosenthal, and Myron 
Weiner for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this article. 

1Nativism here refers to the reaction to “outsiders” or those believed to be “outsiders.” 
In the context of this paper, the “outsiders” considered are those who have migrated (or 
whose ancestors have migrated) from other linguistic regions of India to Bombay. 
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government jobs, government housing, admission to colleges, medical and 
technical institutes, and in the private sector for unskilled jobs. State gov- 
ernments have officially defined local people to mean anyone residing in the 
locality for a given period of time, commonly ten to fifteen years. In practice, 
however, a local person is often considered to be one whose mother tongue 
is the language of the locality. 

Many officials in India see these developments as undesirable but as 
politically necessary, an inevitable response to popular pressure. Such quota 
systems, it is argued, hinder economic and educational development by 
allowing recruitment to be based on principles other than merit while at the 
same time counteracting efforts of national integration by acceding to re- 
gional and presumably parochial aspirations. 

Assuming that nativism does result in developments antithetical to national 
goals (a proposition open to some debate) and assuming that it is in India’s 
national interest to defuse nativist sentiment, we can perhaps only know if this 
is feasible by asking the important prior question: Are their causes economic 
or non-economic, and are they rooted in myths or in realities? 


é 


Surv SENA: BACKGROUND 


In order to consider the causes underlying the emergence of nativism, we 
propose to examine the factors which have given rise to the Shiv Sena in 
Bombay. Its growth from a movement to a political party has been lucidly 
described in an earlier article by Ram Joshi.? We need, therefore, to review 
here only briefly the objectives and recent history of the Shiv Sena. 

Shiv Sena (“army of Shiva”) derives its name from Shivaji Maharaj, 
the seventeenth century founder of the Maratha empire who, among his many 
deeds, defended Maratha territory against the incursions of the Moguls 
from the North. The Sena was founded in 1966. In 1967, it entered the po- 
litical arena by helping Congress to defeat Krishna Menon, a South Indian 
by birth. In 1968, the Sena contested on its own, winning 42 out of 140 seats 
in the municipal elections. The Sena’s power remains limited to the munici- 
palities of Bombay and the nearby quasi-suburb of Thana. In the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1971, the party’s three candidates were defeated and in 
the recent state (MLA) elections of 1972 only one of the Sena’s twenty 
candidates was elected. 

The party was organized originally to protect the interests of the “local 
people,” a term with a range of meanings (one whose mother tongue is 
Marathi; one who has lived in Maharashtra or Bombay for ten or fifteen 
years; one who identifies with the “joys and sorrows” of Maharashtra) 
that have varied in usage with the Sena’s changing perceptions of political 
expediency. In the first years of the movement’s existence, party speeches 
and writings were devoted largely to the local-outsider issue. In the weekly 


"Ram Joshi, “Shiv Sena: A Movement in Search of Legitimacy,” Asian Survey, 10 
(November, 1970) , 967-78. 
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Marathi magazine, Marmik, whose editor, Bal Thackeray, is the founder- 
leader of Shiv Sena, lists of officers of businesses and institutions were 
printed showing Maharashtrians to be in a distinct minority. Protests were 
launched in particular against South Indian migrants who, it was claimed, 
had monopolized secretarial and clerical jobs in Bombay. After the munici- 
pal elections, however, Shiv Sena’s attacks on “outsiders” began to subside 
and other issues were brought to the fore. The Sena became a fierce critic of 
“anti-nationalism.” Principally, this meant the launching of attacks on Com- 
munists and Muslims, many of whom, the Sena claimed, owed their primary 
loyalties outside India. 

The activities of “anti-nationalists,” the Sena declared, were to be coun- 
tered by any available means. In party rallies, Shiv Sena leaders urged that 
it was only by being willing to retaliate in kind that the violence of the Com- 
munists could be checked. In part because of this conviction, Shiv Sena won 
a reputation for ruthlessness in neighborhood and labor union activities. 
Newspaper stories perpetuated this reputation by carrying frequent small 
articles on violent clashes between Sena volunteers and other parties and by 
giving coverage to more spectacular items such as the trial of alleged Sena 
volunteers charged with the murder of a Communist state legislator. 

This militant image was also partly generated by the organizational struc- 
ture of the Sena. Beginning in 1967, over 120 branch offices were established 
throughout the metropolitan area. Shakha pramukhs (branch leaders) were 
appointed or removed at the will of Thackeray and a few of his advisors. 
They were summoned by the party’s leadership to weekly meetings where 
members sat according to their branch number (1-120) and were called 
upon in turn to report on their unit’s activities. In these meetings, party 
issues were discussed but no votes taken and ultimately decisions were made 
by the top leadereship. 

This short description of the Shiv Sena suggests that there are at least 
two aspects of its genesis which need to be explained: the emergence of the 
Sena as a nativist movement protecting the interests of the local people 
against the encroachment of “outsiders,” on the one hand, and the develop- 
ment of its later “rightist” and more militant phase, on the other. While these 
two phases should be examined independently, their origins aré not neces- 
sarily independent. Indeed, we need to consider the extent to which the second 
stage of Shiv Sena’s development is an outgrowth of the first. 


Tar Oricins oF Surv Sena: Tue Narrvist PHASE 


Job Competition: Middle-class job competition is one of the explanations 
often given for nativism in general and for the Shiv Sena, in particular. In 
the Shiv Sena’s case, however, this view is not entirely supported by the facts. 

The claim that the Sena is an outgrowth of middle-class job competition 
has been presented in several diferent ways. One common version of the 
theory argued by many Shiv Sena critics and sympathizers alike is as fol- 
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lows: The primary aim of an educated Maharashtrian is to find a good, 
secure, office job. Maharashtrians, the claim is made, do not have the ambi- 
tion, guile, sense for gain, or the capital to take up business; far better to 
find a safe if low-salaried office job than to enter into the risks of commercial 
pursuits. South Indians, the usual explanation runs, have been migrating to 
Bombay and have begun to monopolize the office jobs in the city. Maharash- 
trians have been unable to compete, either because South Indians will hire 
only their own community or because the South Indian speaks better English, 
tries harder to please his employer and knows typing and stenography better 
than his Maharashtrian counterpart. Because the Shiv Sena drew attention 
to this alleged threat posed by “outsiders,” the common explanation con- 
cludes, it won the support of the Bombay Maharashtrian community. 


A corollary sometimes added to this argument is that the presumed compe- 
tition for middle-class jobs has been greatly intensified by the post-Inde- 
pendence educational explosion. This argument suggests that there has been 
a sudden swell in the numbers of students matriculating—an observation 
which educational data bear out. A sudden rise in the numbers of matricu- 
lates would mean a sudden growth of job seekers, many of whom would be 
unequipped with technological or professional skills, but would be unwilling 
to accept manual labor. For this pool of job seekers, clerical and office jobs 
would be positions of first priority. These educational trends, it is thus 
asserted, have contributed to the white-collar job competition out of which 
Shiv Sena is presumed to have grown. 

If the above arguments were correct, we might expect to find, at the least, 
a rise in the rate of unemployment among white-collar workers in Bombay 
and/or a serious “underrepresentation” of Maharashtrians in white-collar 
positions. As will be subsequently shown, such “expected” unemploymeent 
has not occurred; nor does there appear to be severe “underrepresentation” 
of Maharashtrians in white-collar jobs when their numbers are considered 
against their proportion of the population. 

Statistics compiled in an exhaustive study of educated unemployment in 
India show that while the absolute numbers of educated unemployed grew, 
the number of educated unemployed relative to the number of educated per- 
sons in the labor force remained constant. One interesting table included in 
the study indicates that the numbers of educated unemployed in Bombay 
increased only modestly when compared to other major cities in India. More- 
over, while the absolute number of matriculates registered with the exchange 
grew, the rate of growth decreased in the period 1961-1966 (the period of 
germination of the Shiv Sena) over its earlier and higher growth rate during 
the period 1955-1961. 


"In 1950, in Western Maharashtra, 22% of the male population ages 13-15 was enrolled 
in school. By 1965, this figure had risen to 43%. From this, we can assume that the 
number of males matriculating doubled in fifteen years. Government of Maharashtra, 
Education Department, Educational Development in Maharashtra State, 1950-51 to 
1965-66 (Bombay: Maharashtra Printing House, 1968) p. 91, Table III. 
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TABLE I 


Applicants on the Live Register of Employment Exchanges 
Delhi, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 1956-1966 


Matric. 
and above Graduate 
Below but below and 
matric. graduate above Total 

Delhi 

1956 24,187 18,445 2,595 45,227 

1961 30,824 27,661 5,389 63,874 

1966 33,579 34,571 7,446 75,596 
Madras 

1956 11,042 4,142 812 15,996 

1961 31,053 7,180 1,404 39,637 

1966 29,081 7,473 1,354 37,908 
Bombay 

1956 26,457 11,150 1,848 39,455 

1961 25,825 15,826 2,586 44,237 

1966 29,568 18,294. 2,386 50,248 
Calcutta 

1956 21,352 21,357 3,918 46,627 

1961 106,138 39,613 7,958 153,709 

1966 92,153 59,865 11,26] 163,279 


Source: Mark Blaug, Richard Layard, Maureen Woodhall, The Causes of Grad- 
uate Unemployment in India (London: Penguin Press, 1969). Table A. 9 


Although the employment registers from which Table I was compiled are 
not always accurate indicators of unemployment rates, there is nevertheless 
reason to believe that the registers in this case reflected a fair picture of 
educated unemployment in Bombay. In the first fifteen years since Inde- 
pendence, there was a visible decline in certain labor-intensive industries in 
Bombay. The textile mills, among others, reduced their labor force. Simul- 
taneously, however, a tremendous growth of capital intensive industries oc- 
curred—visibly attested to by the growth of suburban industrial estates. 
Quantitative data on this growth are sketchy. One source, however, suggests 
that between the years 1962 and 1968 in Bombay, white-collar jobs in the 
tertiary sector grew by 28% while jobs in industry grew by only 8%.* It is 
probably reasonable to say, then, that despite some unemployment among 
would-be Maharashtrian clerical workers and despite some competition be- 


‘Shanti Patel, “Twin City in Bombay” Transcript of Lecture delivered at Vasant 
Vyakhamala, Poona, May 17, 1971, p. 5. 
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tween middle-class Maharashtrians and South Indians for clerical positions, 
there was little evidence of a massive or rapidly growing unemployment 
problem in the mid-1960s at the time Shiv Sena emerged. 

Data on the relative occupational status of different linguistic communi- 
ties in Bombay casts further doubt on the validity of the job-competition 
explanation. As demonstrated in Table II, clerical jobs—those positions 
which Shiv Sena supporters claimed were most threatened by “outsiders”— 
are clearly not the ones in which Maharashtrians were competing least 
successfully. Table IJ compares the approximate percentage of male workers 
in several occupational categories belonging to the Maharashtrian, Gujarati 
and South Indian communities. (Because not all linguistic groups are in- 
cluded, the row percentages do not sum to 100).5 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATE OF THE PERCENTAGE OF POSITIONS IN 
. SELECTED OCCUPATIONS HELD BY MAHAHASHTRIAN, GUJARATI, 
AND SOUTH INDIAN MALE WORKERS LIVING IN BOMBAY, 1961 


Maharashtrian Gujarati South Indian 
Census Classification 
Professional 35 23 16 
Administrative 5 Zo 21 
Clerical Al 23 16 
Laborers 50 wil 13 
% of Bombay Population 43 19 09 


Source: Computed from the Census of India, Vol. X, Maharashtra, Part X (I-B) 
Greater Bombay Census Tables, Tables B-V, C-V; Census of India Vol X, Maha- 
rashtra, Part X (I-C) Greater Bombay Special Migration Tables, Table V, VIII; 
K. C. Zachariah, Migrants in Greater Bombay, (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1968), Tables 10.1, 13.5, 13.25. 


Relative to their proportion in the Bombay population, Maharashtrians 
are overrepresented in manual jobs, almost proportionally represented in 
clerical positions and underrepresented in professional and managerial posi- 
tions. It is interesting, moreover, that Gujaratis occupy a somewhat larger 
percentage of the clerical positions than do South Indians—the community 
said to monopolize clerical jobs. Relative to their proportion of the popula- 
tion, it is true that the two non-Maharashtrian groups included here fare 
better in non-manual occupations than do Maharashtrians, but there is no 
evidence that white collar occupations are being “taken over” by non- 
Maharashtrians, 


“The method of computation for Table IT is explained in detail in Mary F. Katzen- 
stein, “Consequences of Population Movements: A Study of Bombay,” Doctoral Disser- 
tation, Department of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, forth- 
coming. 
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There is a final difficulty with the job competition theory. At best, it ex- 
plains the attraction of the Shiv Sena for the middle class. Shiv Sena, how- 
ever, was more than a middle-class phenomenon. To win in forty-two 
municipal constituencies, the Shiv Sena clearly needed to do well among a 
broad cross-section of voters. The Sena and the Praja Socialist Party, with 
whom it had an electoral adjustment, won all the predominantly middle- 
class Maharashtrian constituencies; but, they also won a large number of 
predominantly labor (textile and other factory) areas. The Sena, by its own 
admission, is weakest in slum areas, but individual municipal corporators 
have nevertheless received strong support in certain slum colonies.® The 
strong labor and the somewhat weaker slum vote indicates that an important 
section of Shiv Sena’s original strength must have come from people who 
were not competing for office jobs with South Indians and who probably did 
not regard their employment as threatened in any way by “outsiders.” 

It has sometimes been argued that a common factor present in the Telen- 
gana agitation against the Delta people, in the Bangalore nativist movement 
and in the nativist agitations in Assam, has been the apparent competition 
for jobs between middle-class migrants and natives. By the same token, it is 
occasionally contended that the absence of an organized nativist movement 
in Calcutta, where non-Bengalis comprise about 40% of the population, is 
due to the fact that the large bulk of migrant labor is working class and that 
the Bengali middle class is not faced with serious competition from “out- 
side.”* As we have seen from specion of Bombay data, this explanation 
warrants some reexamination. 

Economic and Social Disparity. Shiv Sena emerged, then, not out of a 
specifically middle-class disability. It arose, rather, from a broader and 
perhaps more profound disorder which was that Maharashtrians as a com- 
munity were, and felt themselves to be, subordinate on their “own native 
soil.” 

Feelings of subordination derived in part from the demographic position 
of Maharashtrians. In 1961, Maharashtrians were a minority—43% of Bom- 
bay’s population. Maharashtrians still constituted the largest single lin- 
guistic community. The next largest, Gujaratis, were 19%; South Indians 
including the four major South Indian linguistic communities, comprised 
9%; and, the Hindi-speakers were 8%.® Nevertheless, the fact that non- 
Maharashtrians numerically exceeded Maharashtrians in their own “native 
city” clearly affected the outlook of Maharashtrians towards themselves and 
towards others. 


oe for instance, Pramod Navalkar, “We Fought, We Won,” Marmik, Diwali issue, 
1970. 

7The Government of West Bengal 1953 Survey of Calcutta observed, “ .. . amongst 
the total middle class family units of Calcutta, the Bengali middle class families consti- 
tute as much as 77.8% as against 50.7% for all classes combined .. .” quoted in N. K. 
Bose, “Calcutta, Readings for Indian Civilization,” University of Chicago, 1961. 

. §Census of India, Maharashtra, Vol X (1-B} Greater Bombay Census Tables, Mother 
Tongue Tables, C-V. 
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This minority position of Maharashtrians would undoubtedly have mat- 
tered less if Maharashtrians were or thought themselves to be economically 
or socially dominant; but neither the basis for, nor the presence of, such 
feelings appeared to exist. In Bombay, it is widely thought that the different 
communities have maintained occupational specializations: South Indians, it 
is believed, are recruited into managerial and office work; Maharashtrians 
tend to be house servants or laborers, particularly in the textile industry. 

This designation of Maharashtrians as comparatively backward econom- 
ically seems to be borne out by several statistical studies. A large survey 
conducted in the early 1950s by Lakdawala revealed that in occupational 
status and in education, Maharashtrians lagged behind other communities 
living in Bombay.® Later studies indicate that this picture had not substan- 
tially changed by 1966 when the Sena arose. 

Calculations based on the 1961 Census show that by occupational criteria, 
Maharashtrians were relatively behind. Thus, while 55% of the Maharash- 
trians were laborers (as against 23% of the Gujaratis and 43% of the South 
Indians), higher percentages of South Indians and Gujaratis were employed 
in white-collar jobs. Twenty percent of the Gujaratis and 17% of the South 
Indians held clerical positions as compared with only 14% of the Maharash- 
trians. Disparities were similar for professional and administrative occupa- 
tions. Among the South Indian communities, the most marked differences 
were with the Keralites. For, among the latter group, 27% held clerical 
positions while only 26% were classified as laborers. As we have seen in 
Table II, Maharashtrians constitute, by virtue of their large numbers, a 
larger percentage of white-collar occupations than either Gujaratis or South 
Indians; nevertheless, a distinctly smaller proportion of the Maharashtrian 
population is employed in white collar work and a distinctly larger propor- 
tion is engaged in manual labor. 

Immediate Provocation for the Shiv Sena: If such economic and social 
inequalities were present in the 1950s and before, the question arises why 
Shiv Sena emerged in the mid-1960s rather than at some other point in 
time. The answer to this is not found in any sudden change of demographic, 
economic or social conditions, but rather in what appear to be changes in 
Maharashtrian psychology. 

Thus, Maharashtrians in Bombay were not, as the Sena claimed, suddenly 
inundated by “outsiders.” Migration to Bombay was actually higher for the 
decade 1941-1951 than for the decade 1951-1961. In 1951, Marathi speakers 
constituted 44% of the city’s population, only 1% more than in 1961.2° 
South Indians, moreover, did not migrate to Bombay in sudden, large num- 
bers. In 1951 and in 1961 the percentage of South Indians living in Bombay 


. stood at a constant 9%.*4 In the years leading up to 1966, not only did the 


°D. T. Lakdawala, Work, Wages, and ‘Well-being in an Indian Metropolis (Bombay: 
University of Bombay, 1963) Tables V-13, III-25. 

7°Census of India, Bombay, Part ITA, Vol. IV, 1951, p. 135. 

“\Tbid., Mother Tongue Tables 
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demographic “balance” between communities remain unchanged, but the 
relative economic position of Maharashtrians in Bombay iD essen- 
tially unaltered. 

It was in fact this very lack of change, and the ensuing ERE which 
sparked the emergence of Shiv Sena. Prior to 1960, Bombay City had been 
part of the larger state of Bombay which included the present Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. In 1960, after close to five years of heated struggles, the efforts 
of the Samyukta Maharashtra movement were rewarded, the state was divided 
and Bombay was made the capital of the new state of Maharashtra. With 
this change in the status of their city, Maharashtrians expected a change in 
their status within the city. But this expectation was disappointed; as one 
Maharashtrian social observer commented, “the frustrating feeling of . - 
being nobody, though felt earlier too, was more poignant now because 
Bombay was no more just another metropolis but a capital of their own 
state.” 1? 

The frustration, building over the years following 1960, was clearly in- 
tensified by the “consciousness-raising” of Thackeray’s Marmik. At least 
two years before Shiv Sena’s founding, appeals for Marashtrian unity and 
attacks on “outsiders” began appearing regularly in Marmik. With some- 
times little regard for factual correctness, Sena publications issued clarion 
warnings that Bombay was being suddenly overrun by “outsiders” and that 
the Maharashtrian population had “fast dwindled from 50% to 35%.”38 
By 1966, Marmik had achieved a circulation of close to 60,000 and a read- 
ership in Bombay of an estimated 200,000 to 300,000, thereby perhaps 
reaching between 40-50% of the literate Marathi-speaking adult (over 15) 
population.?4 With such a readership, the effect of Marmik could not have 
been insignificant. 

The economic and social disparity between Maharashtrians and non-Ma- 
harashtrians in Bombay constituted the fundamental source of nativist senti- 
ment in the city; the immediate stimulus to Shiv Sena, however was not 
material but psychological: the change in Maharashtrian expectations and 
consciousness wrought by Samyukta Maharashtra and the revitalization of 
these feelings achieved through the outcries of Marmik precipitated the 
emergence of organized nativism in 1966. 


THe URBAN CONTEXT OF Sutv SENA 


An explanation for the emergence of the Shiv Sena is not complete with- - 
out considering why the party was successful only in Bombay and nearby 
Thana and why it failed completely in its efforts to attain political power in 
other urban and rural localities elsewhere in Maharashtra. 


1?Sudha Gogate, “Rise of Regionalism in Bombay City” (New Delhi: Sampradayikta 
Virodhi Committee, 1971), p. 16. 
. wapilacharya, ‘ ‘Shiv Sena Speaks,” 1967, p. 8. 
“Based on Marmik’s own figures and the independent estimate of a Bombay research 
organization. l 
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Several factors vital to the success of Shiv Sena are more characteristic of 
a large, commercial metropolis than of smaller cities, towns, or rural locali- 
ties. Of these, most important are the higher rates of literacy and higher 
rates of migration. Were it not for the high literacy rates of Bombay (twice 
as high as the Maharashtrian average) it is questionable whether the Sena 
would have succeeded in its early electoral fights. When the Sena entered 
its first political contests, it lacked the political munitions on which parties 
usually rely. It could not claim a well-oiled machine geared to producing 
payoffs or favors at election time. It did not recruit its candidates from the 
higher ranks of other parties; for the most part, Shiv Sena candidates came 
to the campaign with limited reputations and little material “credit” to dis- 
pense. Much of the Sena’s reputation had been won, in fact, through the 
media—through Marmik and through the Sena’s other publications. In a 
rural setting and perhaps even in smaller cities, the printed word was a re- 
source of far less value. 

Not only were the higher rates of literacy characteristic of a metropolitan 
setting important to the Sena’s emergence; equally vital were the high rates 
of migration associated with the development of large commercial and in- 
dustrial centers. These migrations occurred gradually. With the development 
of Bombay’s commercial importance in the 19th century and the shift of the 
commercial and industrial fulcrum from Calcutta to Bombay, migratory 
flows were also redirected. Although in 1921, Maharashtrians were slightly 
over 50% of the city’s population,!® migrations gradually decreased the 
Maharashtrian proportion of the population creating the minority position 
which, as we have seen, played an important part in eliciting nativist senti- 
ment. 

The Sena’s political misfortune outside the Bombay area revealed, with 
striking clarity, that the Maharashtrian consciousness aroused by Shiv Sena 
was not region-wide in the way the Samyukta Maharashtra sentiment had 
been; it was, rather, more limited, spawned by the special conditions of 
Bombay metropolitan life and the place of Maharashtrians within it. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF SHIV Sena: THE “RIGHTIST” PHASE 


Although Shiv Sena’s early success as a nativist party was due largely to 
the subordinate status of Maharashtrians in Bombay, its redirection towards 
the championing of “rightist” causes bore little relation to the status or 
particular position of the Maharashtrian community. The Sena’s “rightist” 
activities, rather, appeared to originate from the inflation of political ambi- 
tion and the assertion of long-standing ideological convictions on the part 
of the Sena’s top-ranking leadership. 

In 1971, in a handbill passed out to voters by Manohar Joshi, a parlia- 
mentary candidate and right-hand man of Bal Thackeray, the voter was 
urged to “read this and think before it is too late . . . of the many violent 


*®Census of India, Bombay, 1931, Pt. I. p. 37 
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tenets of communism, one is .. . Godlessness . . . your valuable vote to Shiv 
Sena will put [a] hundred nails to the Communist coffin. ..”26 After the MLA 
by-election, Bal Thackeray declared in Marmik, “I am not ashamed of calling 
myself Hindu. Our victory is a victory of Hindu-ness, the victory of true 
nationalism. What is shameful in it? Jan Sangh, Hindumahasabba, R.S.S. 
and Swatantra were with us. I thank them.”!? 


In the early nativist stage, the Sena leaders were clearly speaking the 
language of their mass following. The anti-communist and anti-Muslim cur- 
rent which later dominated the thinking of the Sena leadership did not seem 
to penetrate very successfully to the popular level. In a survey of Maharash- 
trian voters in Bombay, conducted at the time of the 1971 election,18 respon- 
dents were asked for what principles they thought the Shiv Sena stood. 
Multiple responses were possible. Of the 365 Maharashtrians who gave no 
more than one response, only four people replied that Shiv Sena stood for 
anti-communism and only one mentioned that Shiv Sena was anti-Muslim. 
The largest group of responses (60%) stated that Shiv Sena sought to im- 
prove conditions for Maharashtrians. 

The shift to “rightist” causes clearly did not come about through popular 
pressure. Nor did it derive from the demands of rank and file party workers. 
Beginning in 1967, the Sena had organized local branches throughout the 
city and had built an infrastructure which included a larger, younger, more 
vigorous, and more disciplined cadre of party workers than perhaps any 
other party organization in Bombay. The Sena’s commitment to “rightest” 
causes did not occur because of the common ideological leanings of these 
new recruits, however. Nor did the Sena’s success in recruiting large num- 
bers of active workers occur because of the party’s adoption of a “rightist” 
ideology. Rather, for Shiv Sainiks at the lower and middle level of the party 
hierarchy, the chief drawing power of the party seemed to lie in its very 
ability to involve its members. As possibly with the Jan Sangh in Delhi and 
the Praja Socialist party at an earlier date in Bombay, it seemed to matter 
less what particular principles the party was committed to than that it was 
committed.19 

Under the scrutiny of the party’s chief organizer, a man who had an acute 
grasp of the factors and incentives capable of eliciting the energies of young 
volunteers, activities were organized by each of the branch offices. These 
covered a wide range from election campaigning, providing small loans for 


16Manohar Joshi, “Read This and Think,” political handbill, Parliamentary candidate 
on Shiv Sena ticket, 1971. 

17Senapati (Bal Thackeray) Editorial, Marmik, Diwali Issue, 1970. 

28The survey was conducted jointly by the author and Kartikeya Sarabhai during the 
parliamentary elections of 1971 in Bombay. The survey was based on a sampling of 
neighborhoods and included 479 Maharashtrian and an approximately equal number of 
South Indian respondents. 

1°This same argument is made, interestingly, by Theodore Abel to explain some of 
the magnetism of the Nazi party in The Nazi Movement (New York: Atherton Press, 


1966) , pp. 177-180. 
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business ventures, maintaining employment registers, organizing neighbor- 
hood religious festivals, holding gymnastic and drilling classes and sponsor- 
ing typing, stenography and English lessons. Whatever the activity, it was 
organized with a fervor and motivation rarely found in other parties. The 
solidarity and commitment generated by the shakha activities themselves 
provided the force which drew young Shiv Sainiks into the party fold. 


The shift to “rightist” causes drew its main impetus from the top-ranking 
party leaders. It was they, Bal Thackeray and perhaps no more than a dozen 
of his close associates, who decided to temper the campaigns against non- 
Maharashtrians and to “broaden” the party ideology. In part, this was a 
political calculation. The nativist image, some felt, could not carry an appeal 
for many additional voters. Spurred by the 1968 municipal successes, Sena 
leaders hoped to expand their political support both within Bombay among 
non-Maharashtrians, and outside Bombay where Maharashtrians were most- 
ly unaffected by the migrant issue. But political strategy was not the only 
cause of the Sena’s “rightist” leanings, 

‘The decision to proselytize against Communists and Muslims arose, it 
seems, from the basic ideological predispositions of the Sena’s leaders. In 
the early years of Marmik, before the idea of Shiv Sena had been conceived 
and before there was any mention of “outsiders” or “local” people, articles 
on the dangers of “Lalbhai” (Red brothers) and the alleged infiltrators 
from Pakistan were frequent inclusions. In an editorial in early 1961, Thack- 
eray noted the “insult” to the national flag which had been allegedly hung 
upside down next to the Pakistani national flag in one section of Bombay: 


Oh Flag! Such incidents are serious and signify the would-be disaster 
and give inspiration to anti-nationalism ... in the rule of the present 
government which is for communal unity, you should not have such a 


foolish desire that this insult will be compensated or the criminals pun- 
ished.” 


In 1963, this time admonishing the readers about the dangers of Commu- 
nism, Thackery wrote, 


The Communists in India desired to bring to this country Communist 
rule by violent ways, to organize country-wide strikes, to bring about 
destruction, to create disorder . . . and to establish red dictatorship.” 


Anti-Muslim and anti-Communist editorials such as these were among the 
dominant themes of Thackeray’s writings from 1960 to 1964. To the leaders 
of Shiv Sena, the threat of “anti-national” forces was very real. 

The link between nativism and right-wing extremism may seem a natural 
one; often right-wing movements share with nativism a reliance on ethnic 


*°Bal Thackeray, Editorial, Marmik, February 5, 1961. 
"2 1bid., March 24, 1963. 
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(or racial) chauvinism and a need to find scapegoats among vulnerable 
minorities. By the same token, it might seem that Marxist ideology would 
preclude the exploitation of ethnic sentiment—an argument sometimes used 
to explain the absence of organized nativism in the Communist stronghold 
of Calcutta. The coexistence, however, of nationalism and communism, and 
less obviously of nativism and left-wing movements, has been proven histori- 
cally possible. l 

An example of their interdependence can be found in Bombay itself. Only 
a decade before Shiv Sena’s emergence, leaders of the Samyukta Maharash- 
tra Samiti attempted to translate into Marxist terms Maharashtrian resent- 
ment of the Gujarati inhabitants of Bombay. Samiti leaders charged the 
Gujaratis, a largely commercial community, with colonizing the city and 
exploiting the native proletariat. As Robert Stern has remarked, “The leftist 
leaders of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti found it more to their ideologi- 
cal taste to view the struggle for Bombay city as a class conflict rather than 
a sectarian struggle among communalists . . . Yet it seems clear that their 
reliance was on linguistic, Marathi, rather than on communally undifferen- 
tiated lower classes.”2? There seems, then, to be nothing inevitable about 
the conjunction of nativist and “rightist” movements. The growth of the 
Sena, from its nativist origins into a militaristic, anti-communist, anti-Mus- 
lim, and “nationalistic” organization must be largely explained by the 
ideological predispositions of the Sena’s leadership. 


Tre Impact or SHIV SENA 


It was suggested in the introduction that if the spread of nativist move- 
ments is to be arrested, the forces which give rise to anti-migrant sentiment 
must be better understood. In proceeding to explore these forces, we set 
aside the important question of whether nativist organizations in fact pose 
as great a threat to the national goals of modernization and integration as is 
widely believed. Without attempting here to analyze the very complex and 
still incomplete record of Shiv Sena’s activities, we can at least consider 
what the Sena’s statements of ideology potentially imply for modernization 
and integration in Bombay. 

The aspects of Sena ideology potentially inconsistent with national objec- 
tives are two-fold. First, as is often argued, the Sena’s anti-migrant and 
anti-Muslim positions counterpose the movement to the national aims of 
strengthening cooperation and trust among different linguistic and religious 
communities. Second, by espousing the recruitment of employees according 


Robert W. Stern, The Process of Opposition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970) p. 47. Since the Gujarati community had only recently been under attack by 
Maharashtrian agitators, it might be asked why Shiv Sena animosity was directed against 
South Indians. The explanation seems to lie in the fact that South Indians are more 
distinct in language, color, dress and customs from Maharashtrians than other lin- 
guistic groups in Bombay. These differences, perhaps, make them easier targets of 
political agitation. However other linguistic groups might well have (and on occasion, 
in fact, did) become the scapegoats of nativist sentiment. 
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to the ascriptive criteria of mother-tongue, the Sena departs from the prin- 
ciples of “meritocracy” thought to be fundamental to the development of an 
efficient economy and administration.”® 

The potentially constructive facets of Shiv Sena are less often considered. 
Although the Sena appeals frequently to tradition, as in its invocation of 
Shivaji, it is nevertheless far from “reactionary.” The movement does not 
give importance to caste status. Rather than advocating the restoration of 
traditional values and behavior, Thackeray admonishes his youthful fol- 
lowers to attain those skills—typing, shorthand, English—which will allow 
them to compete in modern society. More important, perhaps, than the po- 
tentially modernizing appeal of the Sena’s ideology is its possible impact on 
social integration. Despite the inter-community tension which the Sena is 
said to have created, it must be recognized that probably no long-term solu- 
tion can be found to the problems of integration in Bombay until the status 
of Maharashtrians is improved. The subordinate position of Maharashtrians 
in Bombay led to political confrontation in the 1950s. It undergirded the 
rise of Shiv Sena in the 1960s and will, if this inequality persists beyond 
the demise of the Sena, continue to serve as a seedbed from which future 
movements will grow. Insofar as the Sena commits itself to ending this in- 
equality, it offers a potential contribution to the cause of social justice and 
integration in Bombay. 


The origins of Shiv Sena can best be traced to the social and economic 
disparity which has long divided Maharashtrian from non-Maharashtrian 
in Bombay. This basic disparity rather than the presumed competition for 
middle-class jobs, provided the foundation for the emergence of organized 
nativism in the 1960s. 

The redirection of Shiv Sena’s nativist ideology towards a more “right- 
wing” militant course was not the result of popular pressure, economic or 
otherwise. It was an ideology imposed from above by the top rank of the 
Sena’s leaders who envisioned in such a change the fruition of both political 
hopes and deep-seated ideological aspirations. 

Whether efforts should be taken to counter the emergence of further na- 
tivist movements must depend on how susceptible the causes explored above 
are to remedial policy measures. More important, such efforts should be 
undertaken only after it has been established that nativist and national goals 
are seriously inconsistent. In Shiv Sena’s case, this has yet to be ascertained. 


*8Critics of the Sena argue that the party is not committed to the welfare of the labor- 
ing classes, of which Maharashtrians comprise a large proportion. “Leftist” groups, in 
particular, contend that the Sena has accepted funds and other support from the busi- 
ness community and has thus betrayed the interests of the Maharashtrian worker. 
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PATTERNS OF URBAN 
POLITICAL CULTURE 
IN INDIA 


/ Peter B. Mayer* 


l. levels of analysis which are employed to study political systems and 
the terms which are appropriate to them often seem, like items of manufac- 
ture, to come in two grades, domestic and export.! Studies of foreign political 
systems are frequently made at a high level of abstraction and tend to clas- 
sify entire systems with single, comprehensive labels. Studies of “domestic” 
systems, on the other hand, focus primarily on middle and low level proposi- 
tions and tend to be correspondingly sensitive to internal variations within 
the system. Students of politics in the United States, for example, rarely find 
it possible to ignore major internal differences such as regionalism. In a 
foreign system, too frequently these variations lie masked beneath an all- 
encompassing caption. 

Analyses of political culture, perhaps because the concepts were originally 
developed for “export,” are especially prone to such masking. Studies of po- 
litical culture have generally sought to identify modal characteristics which 
may be applied to entire national political systems. Almond and Verba in 
their pioneering study of ‘five nations condensed their extensive data down 
to succinct descriptive labels: Italy typified by alienation; Mexico by aspira- 
tion tempered with alienation; Germany by competent citizens who are none- 
theless detached from politics; the United States as a participant civic culture 
and Britain as a deferential civic culture.” In a similar though more intuitive 
way the contributors to Pye and Verba’s Political Culture and Political De- 
velopment seek to draw out national level characteristics of the ten countries 
which they consider.’ 

A basic theme of this paper is that analyses of political culture conducted 
at a national level, though useful as a preliminary step, tend ultimately to 


*[ wish to acknowledge the support of the American Institute of Indian Studies and the 
University of Wisconsin in conducting the initial research for this study and the Aus- 
tralian Research Grants Committee’s assistance for a subsequent period of field work. 

*Or, to use Sartori’s phrase, when terms travel, they tend to scale up the ladder of ab- 
stractions. See Giovani Sartori, “Concept Misformation in Comparative Politics,” Amer- 

ican Political Science Review, 64 (December 1970), pp. 1033-1053. 

*Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture, (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 

sity Press, 1963), pp. 402-469. 

*Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba (eds.), Political Culture and Political Development, 

(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965). 
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obscure important social and political processes. A more fruitful approach 
seems to be the comparison of regions and metropolitan areas across rela- 
tively homogenous political contexts. This study reports the results of such a 
comparison conducted between two Indian cities. 


INDIAN POLITICAL CULTURE 


Among the contributions to Pye and Verba’s collection of essays on politi- 
cal culture is one by Myron Weiner which sets forth an essentially impres- 
sionistic account of the political culture of India.* Weiner argues that India 
is characterized by a sharp division between the “elite” and “emerging mass” 
political cultures.” In this view, a liberal, democratically oriented elite is 
confronted by a “less educated, more traditional, and less national-minded” 
majority. I have demonstrated elsewhere that this view of Indian political 
culture was not verified by an empirical investigation conducted in two pro- 
vincial Indian district headquarter towns. What that study did reveal, 
though, is that there are distinct differences between the patterns of political 
culture of the two towns, patterns which appear to be the product of regional 
and historical differences and which affect the conduct of politics in the two 
cities. 

‘The two towns, Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh and Tiruchirapalli in Tamil 
Nadu, were originally selected as reasonably representative of their regions 
and as alike in their structural characteristics as possible. Both are of similar 
size (populations of roughly 250,000 in 1961) and have similar mixtures of 
traditional and modern economic sectors. Both were in British India and 
were important provincial foci of Congress Party activity before indepen- 
dence. 

Jabalpur has remained a one-party dominant system in which the Con- 
gress, though challenged with increasing effectiveness by the Jana Sangh, 
has not lost an MLA (Member Legislative Assembly) seat since indepen- 
dence. Jabalpur politics are highly personalized and factional. One of their 
more arresting aspects is that the major political actors have remained vir- 
tually unchanged since the 1930s. Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra and Seth 
Govind Das, both of whom entered politics in the 1920s, are still active. Each 
heads an important Jabalpur faction, though that of Seth Govind Das has 
lost much of its former strength in recent years. A third major faction for 
many years centered around the more radical young men such as Pandit 
Bhavani Prasad Tivari and Sawaimal Jain who joined the Congress in the 
early 1930s. This faction left the Congress in the late 1940s to join the Praja 
Socialist Party (PSP) and managed to dominate the Municipal Council for 
more than a decade thereafter. Following an internal split within PSP ranks 


“Myron Weiner, “India: Two Political Cultures,” loc. cit., pp. 199-244. 

"A similar analysis of the Indian political culture is made by W. H. Morris-Jones in 
“India’s Political Idioms,” in C. H. Philips (ed.), Politics and Society in India, (London: 
George Allen & Unwin. Ltd., 1963. 

*Peter B. Mayer, “Support for the Principles of Democracy by the Indian Electorate,” 
forthcoming in South Asia, 2, (1972). 
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in the early 1960s the two resulting groups rejoined the Congress. Despite 
the vigorous competition which has taken place between these factions over 
the years, the central fact is that politics in Jabalpur have tended to remain 
the exclusive preserve of a restricted elite of men who sought and suffered 
imprisonment for their opposition to British rule. 

The political system of Tiruchirapalli is characterized by strong two-party 
competition between the Congress and the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham 
(DMK), compounded by the effects of the small but critically important 
Communist Party of India (CPI). Kalyansundaram, a CPI candidate, held 
one of Tiruchirapalli’s two MLA seats from 1952 until 1967. Anantha- 
nambiar, another member of the party who subsequently joined the CPI-M, 
held the city’s seat in Parliament between 1962 and 11970. The Congress, : 
though it has never lost control of the municipal council, and has once cap- 
tured the town’s parliamentary seat, has failed, usually by narrow margins, 
to elect an MLA from Tiruchirapalli since 1952. Since its open entry into 
politics in 1962, the DMK has won first one and then both of the town’s MLA 
seats, a truly meteoric rise. The non-Brahmin movement transformed Tiruch- 
irapalli, and indeed all of Tamil Nadu, from a one- to a two-party system. 
Simultaneously, it produced a profound change in the nature of the political 
elite, The pre-independence leadership of the Congress was largely in Brah- 
min hands; by 1955, though, there were very few Brahmins still active or 
important in Tiruchirapalli politics. With the exception of T. 5. Arunacha- 
lam, the “boss” of the district Congress Party organization, and several of 
the Communists, the new non-Brahmin elite have all entered politics since 
independence. Unlike Jabalpur, where political reputations still rest on sac- 
rifices made three or more decades ago, their Tiruchirapalli counterparts 
must have a ready answer for constituents who want to know what has been 
done for them lately. This has placed a premium on creating organizational 
bases in voluntary organizations like trade unions and cooperatives or in 
occupying roles, such as that of municipal councillor, which permit broker- 
age activity. 


DATA AND DISCUSSION 


The differences between the patterns of elite recruitment in the two cities 
suggests an initial hypothesis.” Banfield and Wilson, writing on city politics 
in the United States, have argued that there are differences between the “po- 
litical ethos” of cities dominated by established Anglo-Saxon leaders and 
those dominated by later European immigrants, The two cultures are distin- 
guishable in that the former stresses, in Banfield and Wilson’s rather infelici- 
tous phrase, “public regardingness” and the latter “private regardingness.”8 


*The data on which the subsequent discussion draws were generated by administering 
questionnaires to a random sample of the adult male population of each city stratified by 
residential location. 

8James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, “Public Regardingness as a Value Premise 
M OnE Behavior,” American Political Science Review, 58 (December 1964), pp. 876- 
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If these differences in attitude toward public and private ends hold true for 
India, one might expect that Jabalpur, dominated as it is by a well established 
elite, would show higher levels of concern for the public good. Tiruchirapalli, 
now dominated by what Weiner terms the “emerging mass political culture,” 
should by this logic be more inclined toward private benefits. To test this 
proposition, respondents were asked the following question: 


The residents of a mohalla (neighborhood) wanted a playground to be 
- built for their children. 

One man said to his neighbors, “We should build a playground even if 

it is outside our mohalla and children of another mohalla also use it.” 

Another man said, “We should not build a playground unless it is in our 

mohalla and for our children.” 

Which of these two men do you think was correct?® 


Respondents in both towns were clearly oriented toward the public good 
rather than being concerned primarily with restricting access to such a 
playground. Of those in the Jabalpur sample who expressed an opinion 
(159/161), 82% chose the first alternative; it was also chosen by 92% of 
those (167/169) expressing an opinion in Tiruchirapalli. These differences 
are statistically significant (chi-square=5.30, significant at the .05 level), 
though they are too small to be of political importance in this instance, save 
as they indicate a somewhat higher level of concern for public benefits in 
Tiruchirapalli. In terms of the measure used, the differences between the 
political cultures of the two towns does not appear to reside in the “political 
ethos.” 


Where differences do begin to appear is in the area of political cognition. 
In both cities, voting turnout is usually higher than 60% indicating that 
awareness of the political system is relatively high. But there are important 
difference in terms of the levels of information possessed by citizens in each 
city. Table I shows that although levels of information are relatively high in 
both cities?® they are significantly higher in Tiruchirapalli where almost half 


the population falls into the highest level of information. This represents an 


TABLE I 


Level of Information 
Low Medium High Total % N 


Jabalpur 38% 27 35 100% 161 
Tiruchirapalli 21% 31 48 100% 168 


chi? = 12.1 sig. @ .01 level 


°I am indebted to Joseph W. Elder for this item and for his suggestion that wording 
questions in this way is less threatening personally to respondents. 

Using a very similar test during the 1948 electoral campaign in Elmira, New York, 
Berelson and his associates found that 34% received high scores, 28% medium and 38% 
low scores--virtually those of the population in Jabalpur. Bernard R. Berelson et al., 
Voting, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966), p. 377. 
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extraordinary level of political awareness and it finds its parallel in differ- 
ences in attention to sources of news in each city. Table II shows that almost 
half of the Tiruchirapalli population follow accounts of politics daily and 
that three-quarters follow them at least intermittently. Attention to political 
news is much lower in Jabalpur, and the differences are again statistically 
significant. 


TABLE II 
“Do You Follow Accounts of Politics and Government?” 
Always Sometimes Never Total % N 
Jabalpur 27% 37 36 100% 161 
Tiruchirapalli 48% 27 25 100% 168 


chi? = 15.4 sig. @ .001 level 


Not only are there differences in levels of information, but equally im- 
portant there are marked contrasts in the sense of confidence which citizens 
in each city have in their ability to deal effectively with the political system. 
An Index of Political Efficacy was constructed from responses to the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. People like me don’t have any say about what the government does. 

2. Public officials really care quite a lot about what people like me think. 

3. Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a person 
like me can’t really understand what’s going on. 

4; Voting is an important way that ordinary people can make a real 
change in their leaders. 


Table III shows that again there are striking differences in the patterns of 
the responses given by the citizens in each city. In general, the Tiruchira- 
palli population is skewed toward the efficacious end of the index while the 
Jabalpur population is skewed in the opposite direction. The contrast be- 
tween the two cities is seen most sharply when the category of those who feel 


TABLE IH 
Index of Political. Efficacy 


Low Medium High Total % N 
Jabalpur - 38% 53 9 100% 161 
Tiruchirapalli 19% 46 35 100% 168 
chi? =35.6 sig. @ .001 level 


highly effective in dealing with the political system is examined. Thirty-five 
per cent of the Tiruchirapalli population come in this category but only 9% 
of those in Jabalpur score equally high. 

The difference which is emerging here is equally evident in responses to 
questions about the necessity for participation in public life. An Index of 
Citizen Duty was constructed using the following questions: 
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1, So many other people vote that it doesn’t matter much whether I vote 
or not. 
2. Most elections are not important enough to bother with. 


Again, as Table IV demonstrates, citizens in Tiruchirapalli show a far greater 
sense of “citizen duty” than do their counterparts in Jabalpur. While the 


TABLE IV 
Index of Citizen Duty 


Low Medium High Total % N 


Jabalpur 39% 34 27 100% 161 
Tiruchirapalli 8% 10 82 100% 169 


chi? = 126.71 sig. @ .001 level 


Jabalpur sample is slightly skewed in the direction of non-participation, the. 
Tiruchirapalli sample is decisively skewed in the direction of active parti- 
cipation. ` 


CONCLUSION 


The data presented above indicate that the towns of Tiruchirapalli and 
Jabalpur, though they have a similar “political ethos,” differ quite sharply 
in terms of political culture, conceived broadly along the lines of Almond 
and Verba. Jabalpur has on the whole a “subject” political culture, one in 
which citizens are reasonably informed about politics and participate in the 
political process, at least in terms of voting. This participation is not, how- 
ever, supported either by beliefs that this participation is important or by 
beliefs that the individual is likely to have any important impact on political 
outcomes. Tiruchirapalli is typified by a “participant” political culture with 
high levels of information, feelings of efficacy and firm sense of the im- 
portance of participation. These differences are paralleled by the quite dif- 
ferent patterns of politics in the two cities. Jabalpur, as we have seen, is 
characterized by a factional political system in which effective political com- 
petition takes. place within a restricted elite. Elite linkages with the mass of 
the electorate are tenuous at best and electoral campaigns are reported to 
involve hectic attempts to capture neighborhood “vote banks” by securing 
the support of local influentials.14 Considerable evidence exists which sug- 
gests that this intermittent struggle to influence voters may have been an in- 
direct cause of communal violence on two recent occasions. 1? 

Tiruchirapalli has a well defined two-party system in which a major factor 
in electoral success is the creation and maintenance by politicians of active 


My evidence also suggests that the voters themselves tend to feel unswayed by these 
attempts. Seventy-eight percent of those interviewed suggested spontaneously that they 
made up their own minds in deciding how to vote. 


f 12See Peter B. Mayer, Mofussil: Political Change and Community Politics in Two In- 
dian Provincial Cities, (Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1971), pp. 318-371. 
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organizational links with their constituents. Factionalism is not a major 
factor in local politics and elections are marked by relatively infrequent ap- 
peals to primordial loyalties. 

These patterns of politics have their origins in the historical evolution 
of the two regions in which Tiruchirapalli and Jabalpur are located. Tiru- 
chirapalli, along with the rest of the Tamil region, has been heavily in- 
fluenced by developments in Madras city. Madras was a heterogenetic cen- 
ter! in which western influences interacted with traditional ones to 
produce a vigorous resurgence of regional culture. Similar developments 
occurred in other great heterogenetic coastal cities, Calcutta and Bombay. 
These new syntheses spread from the cities in which they germinated to the 
surrounding linguistic regions. As Broomfield notes, each of the coastal 
elites which emerged not only developed a sense of all-Indian nationalism 
based paradoxically on regional symbols, but they produced counter-elites 
who became increasingly determined in their challenges for supremacy.* 
In Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra the counter-elites within the first decade 
of independence had supplanted their old rivals. Partition forcibly separated 
the two contending groups in Bengal and one can only speculate upon what 
an undivided future might have held. | 

What is striking, at least in Tamil Nadu, is the degree to which this 
second mobilization which brought the counter-elites to power was accom- 
panied by a remarkable spreading of political awareness and competence 
to almost all levels of society.?® 

The three coastal metropolises and their hinterlands stand in noticeable 
contrast to the Hindi-speaking region of north India in which Jabalpur is 
located. The Hindi heartland, lacking a heterogenetic urban center, never 
evolved a comparably powerful regional identity. Nationalism, at least 
among the masses, appears to have been closely associated with religion, 
rather than region or language.1® Apparently as a consequence no co- 
hesive regional counter-elite emerged in the Hindi region. The impact of 
this is seen clearly in Jabalpur, where the leaders of the freedom struggle, 
the Congressmen who courted imprisonment, still dominate the political 
arena. The relatively large amount of political slack engendered by Jabal- 
pur’s subject political culture permits the old elite to focus primarily on in- 
ternal struggles with relatively little time or attention being given to organi- 
zation building or to brokerage roles. The main linkage mechanism which 


13See Robert Redfield and Milton Singer, “The Cultural Role of Cities,” Economic 
Development and Social Change, 3 (October 1954), pp. 53-73. 

147, H. Broomfield, “The Regional Elites: A Theory of Modern Indian History,” Indien 
Economic and Social History Review, 3 (September 1966), pp. 279-291. 

**In Jabalpur, for example, levels of information, competence and participation are 
positively and significantly correlated with socio-economic status. In Tiruchirapalli there 
is no consistent or significant correlation between the two, an indication that these 
attributes are spread evenly through society. 

*°¥ or empirical evidence which suggests that this is still the case, see Peter B. Mayer, 
“Muslim Political Culture: A Comparison of Attitudes in North and South India,” paper 
delivered at the 1970 Annual Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, San Francisco. _ 
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exists is a hold-over from the days of the freedom movement—political agita- 


tion. In these confrontations, the elite finds a role which is both congenial to 
their preference for symbolic leadership and complementary to the poorly 
developed participatory element in the city’s political culture. 

This difference is clearly reflected in the approaches which respondents 
in each town take to the question of the means appropriate to securing the 
attention of government. Respondents in each city were asked to disagree or 
agree with the statement “Often the only way an ordinary man can get the 
government to listen to him is to use satyagraha (civil disobedience) .” From 


TABLE V 
Use of Satyagraha 
Don’t E 
Disagree Agree Know Total % N 
Jabalpur 25% 64 11 100% 161 
Tiruchirapalli 64% 22 14 100% 168 


chi? =63.5 sig. @ .001 level 


the pattern of responses recorded in Table V it is evident agitational politics 
command wide support in Jabalpur but relatively little in Tiruchirapalli. 

I have suggested elsewhere that it is fruitful to see this circulation of elites, 
in Pareto’s terms, as one occurring between the Lions of the pre-independence 
period and the Foxes who have, in some cities and regions, replaced them.?* 
As the dominant influence in a municipal arena shifts from the Lions to the 
Foxes, there appears to be a corresponding rise in the degree of institution- 
alization of political competition and a corresponding fall in personality- 
centered factionalism. The degree to which this institutionalization accom- 
panies the circulation in elites is perhaps primarily dependent upon changes 
in the nature of the municipal political culture. Until the present time, these 
changes in culture have been the product of region-wide political mobiliza- 
tions. . Whether this pattern will continue in the future or not is, at this point, 
a matter for conjecture. 


“Mayer, Mofussil, pp. 480-499. 
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ASSOCIATIONAL "MICRO-ARENAS' IN 
INDIAN URBAN POLITICS 


/ Robert G. Wirsing* 


L. his study of Congress party recruitment for the 1967 general election in 
Bihar and Maharashtra, W. H. Morris-Jones reported “the outstanding im- 
portance of two areas of public life—education and cooperatives” among 
the applicants for Congress nominations.’ Other observers have commented 
similarly on the way in which the patronage spinoff of “modernization” has 
induced close political collaboration between government and a myriad of 
“quasi-governmental” associational enterprises spawned by the cooperative 
movement and other developmental programs.” It has long been recognized, 
for example, that control of the district central cooperative banks, the apex 
credit-allocating agencies for the cooperative structure in each of India’s 
districts, paid handsome political as well as economic dividends. 


Precisely how significant the role of the ubiquitous “managing commit- 
tees” of these associations may be in the context of national, state or local 
politics, or how much their importance may vary from region to region, 
city to city, or between city and countryside, has not been given much atten- 
tion by students. In some states, and in Maharashtra in particular, such as- 
sociations have experienced phenomenal growth and have provided, it seems 
safe to assume, equivalent opportunity for political patronage. For example, 
as of June 30, 1967, there were a total of 38,312 cooperative societies of all 
kinds registered in Maharashtra with a total membership of 7,500,000. Their 
linkage to—-and dependence upon—the state government is readily mani- 
fest: in fiscal year 1966-67, the government of Maharashtra paid Rs. 27,- 
300,000 to these cooperatives in the form of grants, while supplying Rs. 


*Field research in India in 1969-70 was supported by a grant from the American 
Institute of Indian Studies. I wish to thank this organization and also to acknowledge my 
intellectual debt to Professor David H. Bayley of the University of Denver. Responsi- 
bility for views expressed remains the author’s. 

“Political Recruitment and Political Development,” in Colin Leys (ed.), Politics and 
Change in Developing Countries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
p. 132. 

Recent examples are to be found in Donald B. Rosenthal, “ ‘Making It’ in Maharash- 
tra: Ambition and Opportunity Structures in Indian District. Politics” (forthcoming) ; 
and Donald W. Attwood, “Do Patronage and Factionalism Contribute to Economic De- 
velopment?,” a paper prepared for the 5th Annual Conference of the Maharashtra 
Studies Group, Philadelphia, May 1972. 
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49,600,999 in the form of loans.’ Exactly how much of this economie in- 
vestment is translated into political credit, and to whose profit, is an in- 
triguing, if largely unresolved, problem. The problem involves not only an 
investigation of the precise linkages between public policy and political 
behavior, but an assessment of the total impact on the Indian political sys- 
tem of the government’s heavily interventionist role in socio-economic de- 
velopment. It is an hypothesis worth pursuing that in Maharashtra, at least, 
the exceptional durability of Congress domination owes as much to sagacious 
investment of government patronage in voluntary associations as to any 
other factor.* 


While the importance of voluntary associations, especially cooperatives, 
has been generally acknowledged in relation to rural India, relatively scant 
attention has been paid to their rapidly evolving role in the urban environ- 
ment.® This neglect is especially unfortunate because it obscures a pattern of 
political development which promises to have a large and common impact in 
both urban and rural areas. We may be witnessing not merely transitory 
efforts to mobilize traditional agrarian society, but rather the creation of an 
elaborate and perhaps enduring system of “administrative” democracy in 
which popular claims upon government are managed more often at the im- 
plementation stage than at the formulation or legislative stage of the policy 
process. ® 


What I propose to do in this essay is to examine the political salience of 
voluntary associations in the city of Nagpur in Maharashtra. Under the 
rubric of “voluntary association” I refer preeminently to the relatively re- 
cent and government-promoted institutions of educational management and 
cooperativism (of which the most prolific forms in Nagpur tend to be credit, 
housing, labor, consumer and production cooperatives), but also to commu- 
nal organizations, wrestling and gymnastic societies, neighborhood action 
committees, and such conventional groups as trade unions, business and pro- 
fessional societies.’ The proliferation and apparent politicization of these 


Government of Maharashtra, Cooperative Department, Cooperative Societies in Ma- 
harashtra State: Government Annual Report (1966-67) (Bombay: Government Central 
Press, 1968), pp. 2, 11. 

*Congress’ hold in Maharashtra has been shaken seriously only once—in the period 
of linguistic agitation from -1957-1960, 

SRosenthal gives them some consideration in his major study of Indian urban politics, 
The Limited Elite: Politics and Government in Two Indian Cities (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1970), pp. 108-113. 

This is-the provocative thesis of James C. Scott’s article, “Corruption, Machine Pol- 
itics, and Political Change,” American Political Science Review, LXIII (December, 
1969), 1142-43. 

"It may be objected that some of these associations are, strictly speaking, public or 
semi-public rather than voluntary. While we should be aware that the distinction be- 
tween “public” and “private” association is bound to be obscure where government is 
pledged to promote change in virtually every branch of society’s life, it may freely be 
acknowledged that government has indeed often played a central role in creating and 
then supporting these associations. It is quite clear, however, that government does not 
control them, not even in a formal sense. Local autonomy is shielded by guarantees of 
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associations, particularly (though not exclusively) the cooperative and edu- 
cation societies, prompted the question whether they might not be conceived 
of profitably as “micro-arenas” of urban political transaction of equal im- 
portance with the conventional “macro-arenas” of party and factional or- 
ganization and the municipal legislature and bureaucracy. Were Nagpur’s 
hundreds of voluntary associations as crucial in the urban as their analogues 
seemed to be in the rural setting? What relation did they have to the Con- 
gress, to the opposition, and to the political process in general? What made 
certain associations politically more attractive than others? What influence 
did intra-associational politics have on urban electoral outcomes? And how 
much autonomy did associations exercise in shaping political outcomes to 
suit their own as opposed, for example, to party organizational needs? Only 
partial replies to these questions are possible at this stage; but if, as I came 
to believe, much of urban politics ts housed in the apparatus of voluntary 
associations, some reckoning of the role they play is vital. 


THE POLITICIZATION OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Even a superficial glance at the activities of Nagpur’s politicians reveals 
their intense involvement in the city’s panoply of voluntary associations. For 
example, the so-called Colonelbagh Group—one of Nagpur’s prominent Con- 
gress factions—in the course of sloughing off an early reputation for neigh- 
borhood street-fighting has put together the largest private educational sys- 
tem in the city. Since its founding in 1955, the Colonelbagh-patronized 
Citizens Education Society has risen to command fourteen primary, secon- 
dary, collegiate and adult-training institutions with an enrollment of over 
4000 students and projected new construction costs approaching two million 
rupees.’ The Nawabpura faction, for decades the arch-rival to Colonelbagh 
ambitions in the local Congress, has not been far behind in seizing lucrative 
associational opportunities. Its leaders have transformed the Rashtriya Shi- 
vaji Mandal (National Shivaji Committee) , founded in 1936 as an outgrowth 
of the independence movement, into a vast multi-functional association in- 
cluding among its activities not only such traditional services as the arrange- 
ment of patriotic and religious celebrations and ad hoc employment counsel- 
ing for its clients, but also the management of schools, cooperative consumer 
stores, gymnasiums, housing cooperatives, credit and banking facilities.® . 

Congressmen are not alone in their enthusiasm for associational leader- 
ship: independents and members of opposition parties are well-represented 
on a multitude of associational managing committees and seem not unduly 
excluded by their lack of formal identification with the dominant Congress. 


participatory democratic procedures at the grass roots. Though they may be misguided, 

these guarantees assure far more than nominal “voluntarism” in the conduct of local 

associational affairs. 

cae Education Society, Nagpur--Objectives and Operation, undated leaflet 
"Information is from interviews with Mandal executives. 
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For instance, a politically ambitious and youthful member of the Republican 
party (in Nagpur almost exclusively the party of the ex-untouchable Mahar 
caste) established in 1967 the People’s Welfare Society, which has sponsored 
the opening of a four-year college, a medical clinic, a maternity home, a 
family planning center, a child welfare center, and a children’s park." To an 
already busy routine (he is also a practicing medical doctor), this strikingly 
energetic entrepreneur in 1969 added a cooperative housing society and a 
trade union; and as time allows he plans to develop credit, consumer and 
other types of cooperative associations.” 7 

Systematic inquiry into the associational behavior of Nagpur’s political 
activists revealed that these cases were by no means exceptional. A random 
survey of candidates for the office of municipal corporator (councillor) in 
the March 16, 1969, election exposed pedigrees of associational affiliation 
impressive both for their quantity and their quality.1? Eighty-nine (65.4 %) 
of 136 randomly-sampled candidates held executive positions in at least one 
voluntary association, and altogether they had 253 such executive affiliations 
to their credit. TABLE 1 reports the number and percentages of candidates, 
by lower and higher vote-getting capacity, affiliated as executives to each 
type of voluntary association currently active in Nagpur. The larger percent- 
ages of candidates are affiliated with the cooperatives (32.3%) and the 
education societies (26.4%), while such older or more conventional forms 
of association as trade unions (14.7%), religious and festival societies 
(13.9%), caste associations (13.2%), and athletic (generally wrestling) 
societies (11.7%) are relatively less well represented among them. 

In interviews, local politicians of every rank and persuasion often re- 
ported that their voluntary associational activities played the most signifi- 
cant part in cultivating productive relationships with their constituents. 
Their claims are given substance by the evidence that executive leadership 
in most types of association is generally related to higher vote-getting capa- 
city. This is especially true of the cooperative and education societies. Their 
“managers” were found roughly twice as commonly among the higher vote- 
getters, who occupied 20.5% and 18.3% of the respective executive affilia- 
tions as among the lower vote-getters, for whom the corresponding figures 
are 11.7% and 8.0%. 

These figures do not, of course, prove a causal connection; they may 
reflect no more than the possibility that whatever qualities enhance a candi- 


*°Reported in an interview. 

“The political “right” is similarly active. A regional organizer for the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh in the eight-district area of Vidarbha provided a detailed district-by-district analy- 
sis of Jana Sangh strategy, notable chiefly for its emphasis on the party’s efforts to in- 
filtrate and contro] not only schools and colleges, but cooperative credit and banking 
societies, and sale-purchase associations whose monopoly purchasing, milling and mar- 
keting facilities, according to him, were vital in the countryside. 

“Twenty-five per cent (136) of the 543 candidates were included in the sample pop- 
ulation. Altogether, some 300 local political actors—party leaders, regular organiza- 
tional workers, local influentials and voters, and candidates—were interviewed in the 
course of research. 
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TABLE 1 


CURRENT EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS, 
CANDIDATES IN NAGPUR MUNICIPAL i 
CORPORATION ELECTION, 1969* 


n-136 
Higher Lower 
vote-getters vote-getters _ Total 
Type of 
association No. % No. % No. % 

Cooperative 28 20.5 16 11.7 44 32.3 
Educational 25 18.3 11 8.0 36 26.4 
Trade union 10 7.3 10 7.3 20 14.7 
Religious and 13 9.5 6 4.4 19 13.9 

festival 
Civic and social 12 8.8 7 5.1 19 ~~ ~=13.9 

service l . 
Caste 9 6.6 9 6.6 18 13.2 
: Athletic 11 8.0 5 3.6 16 1L7 
Business and 9 6.6 3 2:2 12 8.8 

professional 
Literary and 3 2.2 3 2.2 6 44 

cultural 
Other l ir 1 7 2 14 


“Source: Personal interviews. Voluntary associational activity was obtained 
for all candidates in the sample. Since many of the candidates were involved in 
associational activity falling under more than one category, the percentages are 
non-cumulative. The table is not a complete measure of associational activity, 
which would have to take into account the fact that many of the candidates held 
executive positions in more than one association of the same general classifica- 
tion, and further that these associations vary considerably in such things as size 
of membership, capital resources, and scope of activities. Past executive leader- 
ship or mere membership is excluded from the tabulation. 


date’s electoral appeal may also make him a more attractive associational 
executive.!? Some affiliations are doubtless more honorific than active. But 
the impression I gained from scores of interviews with associational leaders 
is that they were active executives, highly conversant with the technical 
details of their managerial roles. In many cases they were drawn into public 
political contests after a lengthy period of associational stewardship, and 


*8Higher vote-getters do affiliate with markedly greater frequency than lower vote- 
, getters. Of the 253 total unclassified executive affiliations of thé sampled candidate, 
168 (66.4%) were found among higher vote-getters; and only 85° (33.5%) among the 
lower vote-getting group. aed ites tig 
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hence owe their political careers to the reputations built in associational 
arenas.t4 

Local politicians are not indiscriminate in their choice of associational 
career-building opportunities. Analysis of executive cross-affiliations in all 
types of association indicated that almost 53% (36 candidates) of the higher 
vote-getting group occupied executive roles in one or more educational or 
cooperative societies. It may quickly be discerned that these two types of 
associations have clearcut developmental objectives and substantial govern- 
ment patronage, qualities which would naturally endear them to ambitious 
entrepreneurs whatever their ultimate political aspirations. The suggestion 
is strong not only that associational leadership is valued in and of itself, but 
that particular associations are more attractive—politically and otherwise— 
than others. 

The argument thus far has been that executive affiliation to voluntary 
associations looms large in the calculations of Nagpur’s political actors. The 
argument can be moved a step further by suggesting that competition for 
control of these associations rivals, in fact, competition for public office; 
given the large number of associations, the multiple interests to which they 
appeal, the large assets over which they often preside, and the legal guaran- 
tees of periodicity in electing their managing bodies,!® the assumption is 
far from bold. Full-dress election campaigns are waged among competitors 
for seats on the managing committees of at least the larger education and 
cooperative societies, and no type of association with promising connections 
to government developmental programs appears to be immune.’® As in public 
election campaigns, “candidates” tend to be very numerous, canvassing is 
systematic and extensive, and voters are offered a variety of enticements to 
support particular contestants. The migration of local politics to the associa- 
tional front, and the reasons for this, can be more fully illustrated by exam- 
ining more closely the cases of educational management and cooperative 
housing societies. 


EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT SOCIETIES 


Most of Nagpur’s schools, from pre-primary through the collegiate level, 
are both privately-managed and publicly-financed.17 Though government 


The same point is made in Rosenthal, “ ‘Making It’ in Maharashtra,” p. 24. 

*®These “guarantees,” it should be admitted, frequently have gone unheeded. There 
are indications, however, that the government of Maharashtra is taking serious steps to 
assure the regular observance of associational democracy. In this connection, see Rosen- 
thal, ibid., p. 31. 

*°The Maharashtra government’s promise of a large grant to help build a new sports 
stadium in Nagpur led to a prolonged dispute among several of the city’s factions over 
leadership of the Nagpur City Akhada Federation Committee, an alliance of several 
score traditional wrestling societies. By early 1970, the Federation had split in two, and 
the decision as to who should sit on the managing committee was left to the courts, 

"This situation is duplicated throughout India and in much of Asia. The problems of 
private management of Asian.school systems are set forth by Gunnar Myrdal, Asian 
Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations (Middlesex, England: The Penguin 


Press, 1968), III, pp. 1703-1712: 
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is equipped with ample regulatory powers, publicly-subsidized private enter- 
prise is spearheading the remarkable growth of educational facilities in the 
city. Even primary schools (grades one through four), which the Nagpur 
Corporation considers its responsibility, are increasingly being established 
by privately-managed societies; if the current trend continues they will soon 
outstrip in numbers the municipal primary schools. Whereas the municipally- 
operated primary schools increased from 80 to 225 (280%) between 1949 
and 1969, the number of private primary institutions rose from 18 to 181 
(over 1000%) between 1932 and 1968.18 All evidence points to an extremely 
rapid recent growth of the private primaries in the city: in the year from 
March 31, 1968, to March 31, 1969, the number of private primary schools 
in Nagpur city rose from 181 to 213, giving the private sector almost half 
(48%) of the new total of 443 primary institutions of all types in the city. 
On December 1, 1969, there were 132 applications pending with the Nagpur 
Zilla Parishad for the registration of private primary schools in Nagpur 
district, many if not most of them to be located in Nagpur city. 

Secondary education (grades five through eleven) is almost the exclusive 
preserve of private management in Nagpur. One hundred-sixty of the 170 
secondary schools in the city in 1968 were privately managed. The private 
schools at the secondary level have virtually no competition from the public 
sector; and as is the case with primary schools, the private secondary schools 
continue to grow. Eight were added in the year from March 1968 to March 
1969. 

Collegiate education, showing the same rapid growth pattern, is also 
largely under private management in the city. There are 80 colleges affiliated 
with Nagpur University in the eight-district region of Vidarbha over whose 
higher education it presides. Twenty-four are in Nagpur district, 20 in 
Nagpur city itself. Of this last group, 17 are privately operated.+® 

Educational management societies themselves vary considerably in terms 
of number of schools, enrollment, and capital investment; they range in size 
from shoestring outfits operating a single, tiny, but grandiloquently-styled 
Montessori pre-school with a few dozen children enrolled, to mammoth 
systems including every level and branch of education and spreading over 
- vast regions of the state. 

Nagpur is amply representative of the full range. Two of the city’s newer 
and relatively well-provisioned colleges, for example, are part of the Shri 
Shivaji Shiksan Saunstha (Shri Shivaji Education Society), founded in 
1931, which is one of the largest privately-managed educational systems in 
the state of Maharashtra. Headquartered in Amravati district, it has made 


18Data on the municipal schools for the period 1949-1962 were drawn from Padmakar 
Joshi, et al, Nagpur City Centennial Volume (Nagpur: Nagpur Municipal Corporation, 
1964), pp. 145-147; for the more recent period, data were provided by the Education 
Officer, Nagpur Municipal Corporation. Information on the private schools was made 
available by the Education Office, Nagpur Zilla Parishad. 


1° Annual Report of Nagpur University, June 30, 1969, pp. 4-10. 
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little headway in Nagpur district apart from the two colleges, but is none- 
theless comfortably scattered over six districts of eastern Maharashtra. The 
society has risen from an original three institutions in 1942, with 38 staff 
members and 250 students, to 126 institutions in 1968, with 1925 staff 
members and enrollment in excess of 36,000. According to the society’s 
Annual Report, it held properties and assets on March 31, 1968, totalling 
Rs. 14,431,042. 


Private education societies are highly dependent on government financing. 
Subsidy may take the form of grant-in-aid schemes for maintenance, salaries, 
building construction and purchase of land-sites, equipment, scholarships, 
loans, and various concessions to both Scheduled Caste and other so-called 
Backward Class students.2° One local society, with well over 2000 students 
enrolled in its various schools, acknowledged its dependence in the following 
terms: 


[The society’s president] succeeded in getting 9.36 acres of land at 
Tiger Gap grounds for the society when he was Deputy Minister in the 
then government of Madhya Pradesh. For this donation, the society is 
grateful to the late Ravishankar Shukla, the then Chief Minister of the 
Madhya Pradesh government. On this site the magnificent and beautiful 
building of the Yugantar Middle School is taking form. ... The then 
Madhya Pradesh government contributed one-half of the total expendi- 
ture—157,451 rupees—in the form of a grant. . . . In the period 1962-64, 
the society received 35,000 rupees from the Central Government as a 
grant for aiding the construction of an auditorium cum recreation hall 
costing 75,000 rupees. Finance remained a prominent difficulty during 
this whole period. Though the society devoted itself to a noble and mag- 
nificent work, it was mainly a society of and for the poor.? 


The scores of education societies which dot Nagpur are, by the very fact 
of public-private operational overlap, natural instruments to influence the 
transmission of educational resources. On the one hand, they are well- 
situated to funnel popular demands to government for educational and re- 
lated benefits. And on the other, they are equally well-situated to bias the 
local implementation of government educational policy. This mix of public 
subsidy and discretionary administration inevitably attracts political involve- 
ment, for no more liberal mechanism could be devised to facilitate the 
translation of educational into political resources. 


“Government of Maharashtra, Director, Government Printing and Stationery, Nagpur 
District Census Handbook (Bombay, 1965), p. 25. ; 


2“Past 46 Years of the Yugantar Education Society,” Commemorative Volume, De- 
cember 20, 1968, At the inaugural ceremony of its most recent venture, a hospital costing 
Rs. 75,000, the society received a substantial boost from the state government. “The 
Chief Minister,” reported a local weekly newspaper, “complimenting the organizers of 
the Yugantar Education Society for their new venture also announced a donation of Rs. 
50,000 from the Chief Minister’s fund for the development of the hospital.” Nagpur 
Diary, December 21, 1968. 
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- In the loosely-regulated and highly decentralized context of the education 
societies, education policy may be bent to take cognizance of familial and 
communal ties and of such other material considerations as constitute the 
ingredients of local political allegiance. “Administrative,” as opposed to 
“legislative,” democracy clearly invites politically-inclined discrimination in 
the hiring of staff, in the admission and continuation of students, in the pur- 
chase of texts, and in the awarding of building and maintenance contracts. 
Influencing the direction of public policy debates in the legislative arena, in 
contrast, is beyond the capabilities of most of Nagpur’s politicians, and 
probably beyond their interests as well. Gaining control of an education 
society’s assets is a far more realistic objective, in any case, for politicians 
who must value above all the lack of pervasive regulatory public policy in 
the domain of education. Is it any wonder, then, that “promoting education” 
is the business of a great many local politicians or that educational micro- 
arenas absorb a major share of political energies in Nagpur city? 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES 


Cooperative housing societies, another prolific form of association in the 
city of Nagpur, respond to a popular demand no less intensive in the urban 
environment than the demand for education and provide equal scope for the 
growth of political roles of mediation between public authorities and popular 
claimants on the public purse. Their political attractiveness is readily ex- 
plained. 

Up to 1956 the city of Nagpur experienced little pressure for expansion; 
the city’s chief town-planning authority—the Nagpur Improvement Trust 
(NIT)—even considered itself land-rich.?? It possessed a surplus of resi- 
dential plots, and indeed had to employ real estate brokers to canvass for 
buyers. Since then the situation has radically altered: tens of thousands of 
settlers have poured into the hitherto open agricultural lands surrounding 
the city, creating a boom in land prices and providing a lucrative field for 
land speculators and their agents. 

At the very beginning of this urban explosion, there were very few co- 
operative housing societies in existence in Nagpur. Settlers simply squatted 
on vacant (particularly government) land, or, if they had the means, pur- 
chased directly from landowning agriculturists. Population growth brought 
pressure for new land and housing, and as the supply dwindled the price of 
land grew more and more imposing.?3 To the demographic and economic 
pincers was added a legal one, brought into play locally by government con- 
trols applied directly to public land and indirectly to private lands through 
reservation of large areas for specified purposes such as industrial develop- 


22¥nformation about the Trust’s role in connection with cooperative housing is from 
interviews with NIT officials. 

28F'rom a population in 1921 of 145,193, the city has grown to 482,305 in 1951; 643,659 
in 1961; and is generally assumed to be in the neighborhood of 800,000 at present. 
Census figures are reported in Padmakar Joshi, pp. 26-28. l 
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ment. Due to the NIT’s broad development responsibilities, it has blanketed 
well over half of the city under various schemes, giving it ample authority to 
intervene even in respect to privately-owned lands. 


Into this increasingly cramped atmosphere came the state’s formal appa- 
ratus for ensuring an equitable distribution——the cooperative housing move- 
ment. As may be ascertained from TABLE 2, its rapid flowering in Nagpur 
has been a phenomenon largely of the decade of the 1960s. Catering particu- 
larly to the needs of lower socio-economic groups, the cooperative societies 
quickly became the normal mode of organizing settlement. | 


TABLE 2 


GROWTH OF COOPERATIVE HOUSING 
SOCIETIES IN NAGPUR DISTRICT, 
JUNE 30, 1957 to JUNE 30, 1969 


Number of Share capital Working capital 
Year societies Membership (in rupees) (in rupees) 
1957 22 5,065 11,500 6,415,000 
1962 141 14,260 2,410,000 16,437,000 
1966 242 23,281 4,396,000 28,016,000 
1969 326 33,140 5,795,229 37,549,597 


‘Source: Tables provided by the District Deputy Registrar for Coopera- 
tive Societies, Gandhi Sagar, Nagpur; and Socio Economic Review and 
District Statistical Abstract of Nagpur District (1965-66), p. 68. Statis- 
tics are not maintained for the city itself, and were not kept for Nagpur 
tehsil (sub-district) until recently. However, in Nagpur district, housing 
societies have been a phenomenon mainly of Nagpur city. Tehsil figures 
from June 30, 1968, for instance, reveal that Nagpur tehsil, consisting 
overwhelmingly of urban Nagpur, had 263 of the 306 housing coopera- 
tive societies then established in the five tehsils of Nagpur district. 


Since public subsidy was again mixed freely with copious amounts of local 
managerial discretion, politicians, with rolls of blueprinted housing layouts 
tucked under their arms, increasingly took on the appearance of land devel- 
opers (or vice versa). The transfiguration is well illustrated in the career of 
one such developer-cum-politician, whose adroit balancing of politics, land 
development and housing credit presumably help to account for his elevation 
in 1970 to the deputy mayorship of the city. In an interview with the author, 
he asserted without qualification that his political success was owed to his 
role as housing intermediary for his constituents, that is to his ability to 
facilitate the obtaining of housing plots and financial assistance for house 
construction. An executive in two housing cooperatives, which together have 
managed the sale of about 400 plots, he has greatly enhanced his usefulness 
to prospective home-buyers by securing positions on the managing commit- 
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tees of several key cooperative credit institutions. He freely acknowledged 
that the provision of housing loans forged the bonds of obligation with 
would-be settlers which he was able to exploit during election campaigns.*4 


_ Cooperative housing societies thus provide a large opportunity for local 
politicians to manage claims upon the government through the prudent dis- 
bursement of land and credit. As we found to be true in respect to education 
societies, government assets are lodged here in a highly decentralized struc- 
ture of associations—the multiple micro-arenas so attractive to politicians 
and so accessible to the voters whose support they pursue. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Several conclusions are warranted on the basis of the foregoing comments. 
First, it is reasonably clear that the proliferation of diverse types of publicly- 
endowed voluntary associations has resulted in a highly segmented structure 
of urban political arenas. Segmentation characterizes the associations them- 
selves (in the sense that individual associations or specialized networks of 
association comprise many distinct micro-arenas for political competition) 
as well as the municipal political system in which these associations are con- 
tained. In some respects it is a sub-system autonomous from party, legislative 
or bureaucratic sub-systems. One of the prominent consequences of this 
trend toward segmentation is the appearance of competitive—at times antag- 
onistic—relationships among the relatively “self-contained” networks of 
association and between the associations and the dominant Congress party. 
This was demonstrated repeatedly in Nagpur in the development, for exam- 
ple, of rival federations of housing cooperatives, and in the necessity for 
ministerial-level arbitration of local associational disputes which threatened 
local party cohesion. The magnitude of associational autonomy is sufficient, 
at least in Nagpur, to place in question whether the party dog wags the asso- 
ciational tail, or vice versa. Congressmen may indeed wield greater power in 
most of the “blue-chip” associations, but there is reason to believe that they 
are often “educationists” or “cooperators” first and Congressmen second. 


A related observation concerns the peculiarly “open” character of the 
resulting political process. In spite of the obvious advantages adhering to 
the Congress organization in Maharashtra and in Nagpur, the allocation of 
associational assets is not and cannot be perfectly controlled to exclude signi- 
ficant numbers of the political opposition. Apart from the sheer number 
and diversity of associations, the legal guarantees of periodic elections to 
their governing bodies, and the tangled web of contradictory familial, caste, 
and other relations that lead down from the state ministries to the local 
societies, there is the simple fact that in the day-to-day functioning of these 
associations a greater premium is often placed on factors—managerial 


4Since much “cooperative credit” is, in reality, government subsidized, politically 
ambitious credit managers may not be averse to showing leniency in arranging the terms 
of credit with potential clients. 
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talent is one-—other than party loyalty. Moreover, though party stalwarts are 
easily favored in this type of system, only the most flagrant abrogation by 
government of standardized criteria (e.g., discrimination in the granting of 
“recognition” to private schools or in the granting of rebates to cooperative 
production societies) would ensure the steady monopolization of associations 
by a single party or party faction. 

A third observation refers to the apparent “selectivity” which politicians 
display in their choice of associational affiliations. As has been stated, Nag- 
pur’s politicians have a marked preference for education societies and for 
various forms of cooperative association. The reason for the pattern is clear: 
the political utility of voluntary associations lies increasingly in the extent to 
which they function as para-administrative agencies of government develop- 
ment planning} The para-administrative function is generally better devel- 
oped in cooperatives and education societies than in religious, athletic or 
most other civic and cultural groups.?” Directly promoted by government, 
educational and cooperative societies ordinarily receive large public sub- 
sidies, the discretionary administration of which justifies the disproportion- 
ate attention of politicians. The political value of associational leadership is 
thus most emphatically present when the association functions primarily as 
an agency for the local distribution of government developmental resources 
—when it becomes, in effect, a micro-arena of democratic development 
administration. 

And lastly, in spite of their inherent vulnerability to cynical manipulation, 


‘ voluntary associations appear to have served as a major vehicle for the demo- 
' eratization of urban politics. The government’s willingness to place major 


responsibility for the allocation of development resources in the hands of 
politically decentralized local voluntary associations unmistakably represents 
a unique opportunity for the urban masses to exact immediate material 
responses to their demands. It is my impression that voting patterns, at least 
at the local level, do reflect the highly pragmatic sort of voter calculation 
which is here implied (i.e., the political marketability of associational assets 
is understood both by politicians and by voters). 

In the masses’ opportunity there are of course risks for the government. 
How much of its authority can government concede to a decentralized proc- 
ess of bargaining before it ceases to govern at all? Theodore J. Lowi has 
argued with great acuity that democratic pluralism, apart from its admitted 
contributions to the achievement of social equity, may so diminish the en- 
forceability of public policy that the public interest may paradoxically be 


“Virtually any association can function in this way. According to a recent study of 
Indian language policy, the acceptance by the central and state governments of respon- 
sibility for the promotion and development of regional languages has caused the flow 
of substantial subsidies to literary and cultural associations for the preparation of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, coinage of terms, translation, teaching and propagation. Jyoti- 
rindra Das Gupta, Language Conflict and National Development: Group Pelitics and 
National Language Policy in India (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970), 
especially pp. 169-175, 213-217. 
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thwarted. 2° Lowi’s critique of American liberal ideology, which he brands 
the culprit in the progressive deterioration of American public authority, can 
be applied at least as forcefully to the reigning public philosophy in India. 
There is no question that the sanction of compartmentalized bargaining be- 
tween loosely-regulated public administrative agencies and their counterpart 
“interests” in thé private sector must sometimes lead in India, as in the 
United States, to the disabling of the original intent of public legislation. 
How much of this is inevitable, and how much desirable, in a society enor- 
mously dissimilar from the United States, is beyond the reach of this article. 
The impact on Indian public policy of “administrative” democracy (and of 
the associational infrastructure upon which it rests) invites further investi- 
gation. 


The End of Liberalism (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1969), espe- 
cially his “indictment,” pp. 287-297. 
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AUTHORITY AND INFLUENCE IN 
INDIAN MUNICIPAL POLITICS: 
ADMINISTRATORS AND COUNCILLORS 
IN LUCKNOW 


/ Roderick Church* 


A n understanding of the administrative process and the politics of admin- 
istration lies at the heart of any attempt to understand “who gets what, when, 
how” in major Indian cities. Indicative of the importance of administration 
are the administrative activities and orientations of city councillors. Council- 
lors are essentially intermediaries between the public and the municipality in 
routine administrative matters. They spend much of their time meeting citi- 
zens about such mundane grievances as water taps, clogged drains, license 
applications and tax assessments. Councillors then communicate these ad- 
ministrative demands to the municipality and intervene in the bureaucracy by 
asking administrators to take action in specific cases. Although city council- 
lors and legislators everywhere spend some of their time doing these things, 
virtually the entire job of the Indian city councillor revolves around admin- 
istration. In describing their jobs councillors usually show little concern with 
policy, general issues or matters that do not concern the immediate alloca- 
tion of municipal services. Instead, they are output oriented and concerned 
with administrative demands and the outcome of administrative decisions.’ 


There are several reasons why the Indian city councillor is so administra- 
tively oriented. First, financial and legal restrictions imposed by state gov- 
ernments severely limit the ability of municipalities to make important de- 
cisions about priorities in public policy. This means the councillor is not 


*Data were collected in Lucknow between January 1968 and January 1970. I am in- 
debted to the Canada Council for financial support and to Niranjan Pant and B. N. 
Choudhury for the research assistance which made possible the larger study on which 
this paper is based. Other parts of that study are reported in Roderick Allan Church, 
“The Politics of Administration in Urban India: Citizens, Municipal Councillors and 
Routine Administration in Lucknow,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke Univer- 
sity, 1972). 

-7For published studies of large Indian cities which support this view of the role of 
the municipal councillor, see Henry C. Hart, “Bombay Politics: Pluralism or Polariza- 
tion,” Journal of Asian Studies, 20:2 (May 1961), 267-274; and Donald B. Rosenthal, 
The Limited Elite Politics and Government in Two Indian Cities (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1970). For some comparatve data which show that city councillors 
need not be as involved in routine administration as are Indian city councillors, see 
Anthony M. Rees and Trevor Smith, Town Councillors: A Study of Barking (London: 
The Acton Society Trust, 1964), esp. pp. 46-49; and H. Hugh Heclo, “The Councillor’s 
Job,” Public Administration (London), 47 (Summer 1969), 185-202, esp. pp. 187-192. 
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especially likely to be involved in policy matters or to consider policy making 
an important part of his role. Second, India is a poor country and even in 
major urban centers basic civic services are in desperately short supply. 
Policy is not at issue. There is no disagreement about whether citizens should 
have clean and lighted streets or adequate water for drinking and bathing. 
The problem is acute scarcity and the fact that many perfectly legitimate 
demands must go unfulfilled. In this situation the councillor becomes an 
additional lever of influence for citizens with demands, and he necessarily 
becomes involved in administering scarcity. Third, the “slack” character of 
municipal administration itself helps to explain the councillor’s involvement 
in administration. General inefficiency and corruption in municipal adminis- 
tration, together with interference in administration by other councillors, 
means the councillor cannot rely on rules and policy guidelines to ensure 
that his constituents receive their share of civic services. There is usually a 
large gap between policy and what eventually emerges at the administrative 
level. For a councillor to content himself with policy matters and to leave 
administration to others would be the height of folly. 

Although the councillor’s administrative role is easy enough to explain, 
what makes it so intriguing is that it must be played within an institutional 
framework which expressly denies councillors any authority in administra- 
tive matters. India’s major cities are governed by municipal corporations. 
These corporations are sharply divided into what Indians refer to as an 
“executive wing” and a “deliberative wing.” Under the division, elected 
councillors are authorized to do little more than talk while all administra- 
tive authority is entrusted to the largely autonomous executive wing com- 
posed of career officials. The head of the executive wing, the Chief Executive 
Officer is appointed by the state government and is solely responsible for 
the execution of policy. The whole rationale behind the separation of powers 
is to eliminate the authority (and “interference”) of councillors in adminis- 
trative matters.” 

Of course, just because councillors have no authority in administrative 
matters does not mean that councillors have no control over administrators 
and the decisions they make. It only means that this control must be achieved 
informally. There is no doubt such informal influence exists. Both council- 
lors and administrators recognize it as an important factor in determin- 
ing who gets what from the corporation. 

This paper explores the nature, structure and consequences of influence 
within the Municipal Corporation of Lucknow, one of north India’s largest 
cities. The first section describes the types of influence—personal relations, 
political backing, agitation and blackmail—that councillors employ in their 


‘R. B. Das and D. P. Singh, eds., Deliberative and Executive Wings in Local Govern- 
ment (Lucknow: Institute of Public Administration, Lucknow University, 1968); Dhir- 
endra Kumar Vajpeyi, “Municipal Corporations in Uttar Pradesh; Elected Representa- 
tives and Executive Officers—their Roles and Relationship,” Journal of Administration 
Overseas, 5:4 (October 1966), 243-250. 
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dealings with administrators. Using two measures of influence, the next sec- 
tion delineates the distribution of influence and the characteristics of council- 
lors most likely to emerge with influence. The final section looks at council- 
lors’ attitudes toward the suggestion that they be given more power. One of 
the curious findings is that even though the corporation form of government 
does not give councillors the authority they need to effectively carry out their 
administrative activities, they have made little effort to change that form in 
order to gain more authority in administrative matters. 


THE SETTING 


Lucknow lies about 300 miles southeast of Delhi in the heart of the Gan- 
getic plain. With a population exceeding 800,000, it is one of India’s largest 
cities and the capital of Uttar Pradesh, the largest Indian state. There is little 
industry, but the city is an important administrative, educational and com- 
mercial center. It is growing rapidly and has all the problems associated with 
rapid growth and general poverty. Lucknow’s older west side is noticeably 
poorer than the eastern portion of the city where government offices and new 
housing developments are concentrated, but poor housing is found through- 
out the city. Indicative of general physical conditions are housing figures 
which show that almost half the families in the city have no more than one 
room in which to live. 


Like all cities, Lucknow is divided by cleavages based on community, class, 
area and party. What is most characteristic of Lucknow, however, is not that 
these cleavages exist but that the antagonisms are so muted. While Muslims 
are about 30% of the population, the city has escaped the Hindu-Muslim 
riots common to north India in recent years. Partly this is because Muslims 
are deeply divided by sectarian controversy and spend much time fighting 
among themselves, but Muslim culture also has had an impact on all commu- 
nities and the city is proud of its reputation as a center of refined manners 
and speech. Among Hindus there is no one dominant caste and the complex 
nature of the caste structure has hampered any broad polarization between 
high and low castes. Brahmin, Bania and Kayastha castes, together with 
Khattris, Punjabis and Sindhis, dominate the professions and business. 
Among the lower castes (about 40% of all Hindus) there are many social 
divisions and little political unity. 


Class and political cleavages are similarly muted. Contrasts between rich 
and poor are striking but there is no real industrial proletariat in the city and 
the dominant element in the class structure is the lower middle class office 


"Basic sources on the city are Radhakamal Mukerjee and Baljit Singh, Social Profiles 
of a Metropolis; Secial and Economic Structure of Lucknow, Capital of Uttar Pradesh, 
1954-56 (New York: Asia Publishing House, 1961) ; and Vinod Chandra Sharma, Uttar 
Pradesh District Gazetteers, Vol. XX XVII: Lucknow (Allahabad: Government of Uttar 
Pradesh, 1959), I. Z. Husain, An Urban Fertility Field: A Report on City of Lucknow 
(Lucknow: Demographic Research Centre, Department of Economics, Lucknow Uni- 
versity, 1970) contains much recent data. 
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worker. Although “white collar unionism” has become important in recent 
years, particularly among the numerous government workers,‘ it is not the 
type of activity that promotes broad-based class conflict. Over the years, 
leftist parties have had very little support in Lucknow. Political cleavages do 
not appear to run deeply. Fewer than half the citizens identify with any poli- 
tical party, independents do well in elections, and the city has been subject to 
frequent and widespread changes in voter preferences. Until 1970, the local 
Congress (controlled throughout the last 35 years by C. B. Gupta, one of the 
leading figures in state politics) appealed to all groups and classes in the city, 
The main opposition to the Congress has come from the Hindu-oriented Jan 
Sangh. Although the Congress has definitely been the better supported of the 
two parties, in the six state and municipal elections between 1957 and 1969 
neither party won two successive victories.5 


Since 1959 Lucknow has been governed in local matters by a Municipal 
Corporation similar in structure to the corporations found in most of India’s 
major cities. The Corporation does not control the police—always a state re- 
sponsibility in India—but it does play an important role in city affairs. In 
contrast to the areal and functional fragmentation of power common to 
American urban areas, local authority in Lucknow is centralized in the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation raises most of its revenues from license fees, prop- 
erty taxes, a tax on goods entering the city, and grants and loans from 
the state government. In return, the Corporation is responsible for water, 
sanitation, streets and sewers, improvement and housing schemes, elementary 
education, and public health. The Corporation is also responsible for regu- 
lating markets, food sales, house constructions and land use in the city. 


The executive wing of the Corporation is responsible for preparing the 
budget and implementing policy. It is headed by a Chief Executive Officer 
(CEO) who is appointed by the state government from among the members 
of the Indian Administrative Service. Since 1966 all other senior administra- 
tive officials in the Corporation have also been appointed by the state govern- 
ment. In theory, these career administrators possess considerable autonomy 
in administrative matters. The deliberative wing of the Corporation consists 
of a council, two standing committees, a deputy-mayor and a mayor. The 
council contains seventy-one members (here called “councillors” but usually 
known as “corporators” in Lucknow): sixty-four directly elected from 
thirty-two double members wards; and seven others, called aldermen but 
given no special privileges, elected indirectly and at-large by the ward coun- 
cillors. The mayor, who is elected by the council and who may come from 


4S, M. Pandey, Government Employees’ Strike: A Study in White Collar Unionism in 
India (Meerut: Meenakshi Prakashan, 1969). 

For contextual material on state politics, see Paul R. Brass, Factional Politics in an 
Indian State: The Congress Party in Uttar Pradesh (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1965) and Angela S. Burger, Opposition in a Dominant-Party 
System: A Study of the Jan Sangh, the Praja Socialist Party, and the Socialist Party in 
Uttar Pradesh, India (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1969). 
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outside the council, has a one-year term of office and does little more than 
preside at council meetings and ceremonial functions. The deputy-mayor is 
elected from among the councillors for a five-year term and is expected to be 
the center of elected power. He chairs and has a tie-breaking vote on the Exec- 
utive Committee and the Development Committee, the two most important 
policy-making bodies of the council. 

To date there have been two general elections under the Lucknow Corpora- 
tion, one in 1959 and the second (delayed because of war with Pakistan and 
governmental instability at the state level) in 1968. In 1959 the Jan Sangh 
won the largest number of seats, 29, while the Congress took 14, Praja So- 
cialists 7, Communists 2 and independents 18. In 1968 Congress rebounded 
to take a majority of 37 seats, while the Jan Sangh with 9, other parties with 
8 and independents with 17 trailed far behind. Those who have emerged as 
councillors have been fairly representative of the population. Naturally, the 
average councillor is likely to be a business or professional person and to 
have a much higher level of income and education than the average citizen, 
but minor parties and independents have been successful in elections and the 
small wards have ensured that councillors have represented all major com- 
munity and geographical cleavages in the city. 


Interviews with councillors provide the material on which the following are 
based. In 1969, 12] councillors—all but two of the living members of the two 
councils so far elected to the Lucknow Corporation—were interviewed at 
length about their background, job and opinions. As expected, these inter- 
views confirmed that Lucknow councillors were just like councillors in other 
major Indian cities in that they were overwhelmingly oriented to administra- 
tion and to acting as intermediaries between citizens and Corporation admin- 
istrators in what are essentially administrative matters. One socially and 
politically prominent councillor went so far as to describe his job in these 
terms: “There is no policy link. The roads and lights have to be improved. It 
is an executive job—-whatever you can execute, expediting the whole proc- 
ess.” These interviews also revealed that councillors had a variety of ways 
of getting administrators to respond to their demands, that some councillors 
were successful and others were not successful in getting administrators to 
respond to their requests, and that councillors were divided on the question 
of whether they should be given more power. 


BASES OF INFLUENCE 


To be effective representatives and to make sure they adequately fulfill 
their role as administrative intermediaries, Lucknow councillors must have 
some control over officers and clerks and the administrative decisions they 
make. Such control is not built into the legal relationship between councillor 
and administrator. Collectively, councillors have the authority to amend the 
budget and pass by-laws, but “slack” administration means these devices 
often provide little control over the way scarce civic services are actually ad- 
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ministered. Councillors also have the authority to have an officer transferred 
to another city. But this requires an extraordinary majority in council which 
may be difficult to muster, especially if the officer has been careful to build a 
coalition of support by fulfilling the demands of some councillors. In addi- 
tion, councillors have the right to question officers about their departments 
and administrative actions. Although this power can be used effectively, the 
sum total of the formal powers of control which councillors have over admin- 
istrators is not impressive. Administrators have secure positions and they 
have a monopoly of executive authority. Not even the mayor or deputy-mayor 
has any executive authority. It is this situation that forces councillors to rely 
on more informal mechanisms of control. 

Influence over administrators can be established in a number of ways. 
Personal friendship is one and most councillors attempt to maintain friendly 
relationships with administrators. Behind the facade of friendly relations, 
however, there is often an ability to threaten or defend the reputation or posi- 
tion of an administrator. Political backing, agitation and blackmail are the 
more coercive means used by councillors to influence administrators. 

Personal relationships: For many councillors, influence with administra- 
tors grows out of personal relationships. Being “personally known” to an 
officer, especially outside the context of the Corporation itself, was considered 
by many councillors to be the basis of the success in dealing with the bureau- 
cracy. There are many possible grounds for such friendship. Caste is an 
obvious one, as is being a neighbor, a classmate in school, or a family friend. 
A councillor’s profession may also provide special access to and influence 
with administrators. Various Lucknow councillors mentioned patients, pupils 
and customers within the bureaucracy as the basis of their influence with ad- 
ministrators. Although personal relationships outside the Corporation would 
not usually provide influence with a very broad range of administrators, if 
the administrators were senior enough, many of the councillor’s problems 
would be over. Some councillors cultivate friendships actively. One council- 
lor who was quite proud of his ability to get extra allocations for his ward 
explained his strategy this way: 


I never threatened I would pull them down in the council. Whenever I 
called them to my ward for inspection, I entertained them well in my 
home. They in turn were very cooperative. 


Although the ability to establish friendships with and to entertain senior offi- 
cers is likely to be restricted to councillors with some social and economic 
status, similar relationships can also be established between somewhat lower 
status councillors and lower level administrators. 

Political backing: In Corporation politics an important source of influence 
is political backing from fellow councillors or state level political figures. 
The recognized leaders of the major party groups in the Corporation usually 
have little difficulty in getting administrators to respond to their requests. No 
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doubt this is partly because administrators accept the idea that they should 
be responsive to democratically elected leadership, but administrators coop- 
erate with party leaders for eminently practical reasons. During the first 
council, the mayor controlled the appointment of senior officers and those 
who had a majority in the council were obviously in a good position to pro- 
mote or defend their friends in the bureaucracy. With the state appointed 
CEO, and since 1966 with other state-appointed officers, the council leader- 
ship is always able to threaten a vote of censure. Generally this is not neces- 
sary. The CEO, or any leading officer, quickly learns that without the cooper- 
ation of at least the mayor, deputy-mayor and council majority, he will be 
able to do little. A Jan Sangh leader in the first council said that whenever a 
new CEO came to the city, there was a “tussle for two or three months” but 
that in the end “they all cooperated.” 

Support outside the council from state level political figures has largely 
been the preserve of the council’s Congress leaders. Congress leaders in Luck- 
now, both in the first and second councils, have been lieutenants of C. B. 
Gupta. As Gupta was an important force in the state government throughout 
the 1960s, his supporters were well attended to by administrators in the Cor- 
poration. How such a relationship can work is illustrated in the following 
quote from a councillor who belonged to the Gupta faction in the first coun- 
cil: 


Peoplefi.e., administrators] knew I had sources, contacts with the Chief 
Minister and others, so they gave me respect and preference... I went 
sometimes to and said, “Tell that engineer that this may be 
done.” And he phoned him. 





After the centralization of services in 1966, “sources” in the state government 
became even more important than before. Transfers of all important Corpora- 
tion officers lie with the State Local Self-Government (LSG) Department. 
Since transfers to other cities are at best inconvenient, the power to influence 
transfers can be used to control administrators in the Corporation. 


Officials belonging to the Nagar Mahapalika [Municipal Corporation | 
are always very courteous to me. And the reason may be because they 
know that I have certain resources in the LSG Department. They might 
be transferred anytime. Anywhere. 


The Congress councillor just quoted enjoyed unusual access to the LSG min- 
ister, but state leaders usually listen when local supporters want help. During 
the second council, when one engineer displeased Congress leaders because 
he appeared too willing to execute works of non-Congress members, the Con- 
gress leaders in the Corporation simply asked the state government to transfer 
him and this was done. 

Although most councillors are not recognized leaders of groups in the 
council and do not have special access to state level politicians, they do have 
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access to councillors who have influence with administrators and this can 
sometimes provide them with the means to get demands met. Party followers 
usually turn to party leaders for help, but help is sought from whomever can 
provide it. Several councillors who did have influence over administrators 
were proud of the fact that a variety of councillors, even members of other 
parties, “come to me for their work.” Such relationships among councillors 
are often based on friendship, but councillors who achieve influence over ad- 
ministrators because of their support in the council cannot afford to ignore 
the claims of those who provide that support. Naturally there are limits in 
the extent to which councillors with influence can help others without dimin- 
ishing their own effectiveness. Striking the appropriate balance is often what 
council politics is all about. 


Agitation: Backing in the council or at state levels is based largely on com- 
mon political party identities, but this does not mean that those outside the 
major parties are excluded from influence over administrators. Easily the 
most visible base of influence outside the backing of the main parties is 
agitation. Agitation, especially in the form of organized demonstrations, is 
the base on which most councillors from the minor leftist parties have 
achieved their influence in the Corporation. They have won election to the 
council not because of their party label but in spite of it and they owe their 
local popularity to an ability to organize the population around public griev- 
ances. They speak well and forcefully and they are aggressive and self- 
confident. One of them explained his strategy for dealing with administra- 
tors: 


In my case I try to persuade the officers and if I fail I take the forum of 
the Executive Committee. I can speak well and I can agitate so I easily 
succeeded in taking the focus of attention. Very often I used to mobilize 
the people to press an officer, I would bring a hundred people and press 
the demand. After that he would get nervous and feel something serious 
will happen if he did not meet the demand. 


Even though he may be able to achieve his purpose through strident language 
in the council, the agitator is ultimately a man of the streets. The objective of 
the agitator is to create publicity and to embarrass. Most officials like to 
operate discreetly without public attention and they take special pains to 
avoid publicity, especially the type that would portray their efficiency, hon- 
esty or “democratic” orientation in a poor light. This gives the agitator his 
opening. Most influential councillors are good speakers, but the agitator is 
willing and able to take over council meetings and threaten officials with 
public wrath. 


Blackmail: Several councillors mentioned a form of blackmail as the foun- 
dation on which their control of administrators was built. “Blackmail” was 
not a term used by the councillors themselves but it was the term used by one 
administrator who seemed to have had some rather bitter personal experience 
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with the procedure. Two quotations, the first from an influential Congress 
councillor and the second from a Jan Sangh councillor, reveal that “black- 
mail” is a very appropriate term. 


When I first came into the Corporation my work was not being done. 
There had been no elected members for many years and the officers ig- 
nored us. One day I went into the office of Mr. , the . He 
was taking tea. He continued to take tea and did not even offer me a 
chair. When I asked about some work that had been done in my area 
before I was elected, he said, “What concern have you with what was 
done before?” I got angry and walked out. I said, “You will see in the 
meeting what concern I have with it.” 








Every officer has a weakness. They are made of the same metal as us. 
The problem then is to make a study of the facts. The first budget session 
was approaching and I was allowed twenty minutes to speak. I worked 
full time for fifteen days before that speech to find out the facts about 
the different departments in the Corporation, especially Mr. ’s de- 
partment. In the speech I then exposed one or two things and dropped 
hints that I knew much more. 





Then after unsuccessfully trying to mobilize the support of some influ- 
ential people of my ward against me, Mr. came to me. I told him, 
“I don’t want to involve you, I want my work to be done. If it is, I will see 
that you are not put in trouble.” Afterwards, Mr. often used to 
visit me and he became one of my best friends. It was like this with 
others. Everyone did as I said. 








As I was a man with a legal background, so first I used to consider and 
study the legal aspects of the actions of officials. Then I used to adopt 
very mischievous tactics. I used to make friends with the enemies or 
rivals of officials. In making them friendly I used to spend lots of money 
in entertaining them with tea, etc. Then I used to get to know all the 
weak points and loopholes. Having known it, I used to ask them for my 
ward needs and used to get them to do it for my ward. If any official did 
not do it, I used to use that information as a weapon, so I had no trouble 
with the officials. In my time every lane was fitted with bulbs, sanitation 
was at its best, and roads and streets were well repaired at every place. 
Now ward people weep for these things. 


Blackmail can operate at all levels of the administrative hierarchy. Coun- 
cillors continually come across instances of improper behavior among lower 
level administrators. All a councillor has to do is to let an administrator 
know he has information about this and to intimate he may have to consider 
bringing this information to the attention of senior officers or the council. 
The administrator begs for mercy and the councillor relents, knowing that 
this is someone who will be responsive to his requests in the future. The 
blackmailer, like the agitator, depends ultimately on the public exposure of 
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administrators and their embarrassment. The difference is that the black- 
mailer has found genuinely illegal dealings to hold over administrators and 
he is not usually the type of person who would organize on the streets. 

Despite their lack of authority, then, councillors do establish some control 
over administrators by using personal relationships, political backing, agita- 
tion and blackmail. Apart from showing the complexity of the influence 
relationship, a description of techniques of influence reveals little about the 
social and political characteristics of councillors who ultimately exercise 
influence in administrative matters. Although it would seem that almost any 
councillor can have influence with administrators, many do not. What is 
required is a more systematic analysis of influence. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INFLUENCE 


Measuring influence is a difficult problem at best, and in Lucknow, objec- 
tive criteria for measuring the influence councillors have over administrators 
is virtually unavailable. Influence involves many routine decisions; munici- 
pal records are poorly kept, and techniques of influence are often of the type 
that both councillors and administrators prefer to conceal. One way out of the 
difficulty, and the one used here, is to get at influence by using two different 
indirect measures of influence. The first is designed to tap the politically 
prominent councillors, the influentials, the second to tap the somewhat larger 
group (here called expediters) who are successful in controlling adminis- 
trators. 

In many councillors’ minds, councillors can be divided into two quite 
distinct groups: “leading” or “influential” councillors and the rest, the 
“back-benchers” as one councillor called them. The influentials are impor- 
tant because it is widely recognized that administrative officials defer to them. 
“T was an influential member so I was able to get my things done,” was the 
way one councillor put it. But influentials are more than just effective lobby- 
ists for their wards. They are the councillors who can influence affairs beyond 
their wards, the ones who lead the council in deliberations and who provide 
leadership in the broader areas of municipal responsibility. 

To identify these inflzentials, all councillors were asked to name the four 
most powerful and influential men in the council. Few refused to answer the 
question. For the first council, 90% of all possible nominations were made. 
For the second council the figure was 70%. In both councils there was con- 
siderable agreement on who the influentials were. In the first council all 
nominations went to 18 members and in the second only 26 different mem- 
bers were named. Using two nominations as the minimum for a councillor to 
be considered an influential gives a group of fifteen inflwentials for the first 
council and a group of eighteen for the second. 

One thing to note about influentials is that they are usually the formal 
spokesmen for the “deliberative wing” as well as its acknowledged leaders, 
Influentials dominate elections to the Executive Committee and to the posts 
of mayor and deputy-mayor. During eight years, an influential has held the 
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post of mayor for six years and the post of deputy-mayor has always been 
held by one of the most prominent influentials. In the first council influentials 
held 61% of all possible seat-years on the Executive Committee and in the 
first two years of the second council the figure was 54%. Thus, the relation- 
ship between a reputation for influence and holding one of the important 
positions of authority in the council is a close one. In fact, in many council- 
lors’ eyes, election to the Executive Committee is tantamount to recognition 
as an influential. The words “he was a member of the Executive Committee” 
or “he was deputy-mayor” were frequently used by councillors to explain 
why someone was influential. This relationship between influence and formal 
position in the council is a two-way street. On the one hand, to be elected 
requires backing in the council and to get that backing a councillor must 
have either attracted it to himself—the usual case among independents or 
members of minor parties—or have received the blessing of party leaders. 
Either way, influence precedes election to a position of authority. On the 
other hand, once elected to the Executive Committee or to another position 
of authority, a councillor has the opportunity to develop expertise in Corpo- 
ration affairs and personal relationships with leading councillors and admin- 
istrative officials. Membership in the Executive Committee therefore helps to 
develop the skills necessary for even greater influence in city affairs. 


The second measure of influence was designed to tap a larger group of 
councillors, those with some degree of control over administrators. Given the 
importance of personal relationships and such covert techniques as black- 
mail, it was clear that many councillors might achieve influence with admin- 
istrators without necessarily being “leading” councillor. These councillors 
(the expediters) were identified indirectly by asking all councillors whether 
they had “generally been satisfied with your efforts to get administrative 
action?” In the first council 75% of the members expressed satisfaction with 
their ability to get administrative action and therefore qualified as expe- 
diters; in the second council the figure was 47%. 


An analysis of the characteristics of influentials and expediters reveals two 
things. One is that influence is relatively evenly distributed among the vari- 
ous cleavages and groups represented on council. The second is that in- 
fluence derives in part from personal characteristics of councillors and that 
councillors with influence attribute their success to their personal efforts and 
capacity. Thus, influentials and expediters come from a wide variety of socio- 
economic groups and are fairly representative of the councils from which 
they are drawn. High caste Hindus have been somewhat over-represented 
among influentials and expediters, but only very slightly. The most promi- 
nent influential in the second council was lower caste. In terms of education, 
influentials have been somewhat better educated than other councillors, but 
expediters have not differed from the rest. Geographically, influence is also 
well dispersed; no area of the city appears to have been excluded from a rea- 
sonably fair share of both influentials and expediters. 
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Partisan identity is another important way influentials and expediters are 
representative of the council as a whole. In both councils the largest party 
(the Jan Sangh in the first council and the Congress in the second) has been 
under-represented among inflluentials while minor parties and independents 
have been over-represented. However, in each council the leading influential 
has been the leader of the largest party group. Councillors sit in party groups 
in council meetings; party leaders are given extended time to speak in de- 
bates; and elections to committees are conducted on a partisan basis. At the 
same time, the right of every group to have a voice is widely recognized and 
committee elections provide proportional representation by party groups. In- 
fluential councillors are usually leaders, deputy leaders and whips of political 
groups within the council. Formal party position, especially within the Con- 
gress and Jan Sangh, and influence are closely intertwined. 


Most councillors questioned felt that party identification made little or no 
difference. In the first council, about half the Jan Sangh members felt their 
party majority was an advantage, while fewer than a quarter of the remain- 
der felt that not being in the Jan Sangh was a disadvantage. In the second 
council, only about a third of the Congress councillors saw advantages in 
Congress party membership and a third of the non-Congress councillors saw 
disadvantages in not being a member of the Congress. Those councillors who 
discounted the importance of party usually did so because they felt it was 
“individual effort,” “personal qualities,” or a councillor’s own “interest,” 
“activity” or “influence” that counted. Since many outside the major party 
group enjoyed success in getting things done, most councillors discounted 
the importance of party in favor of individual ability. 


To some degree the evidence supports those councillors who see their posi- 
tions of influence resting on personal effort and capacity. For example, 
expediters spend more time being councillors than do other councillors. This 
suggests it takes an investment of time and energy to win influence with ad- 
ministrators. Much the same is true with regard to a position of influence 
within the council. Occupationally, what most distinguishes influentials, 
especially those with most influence, is the number who devote practically all 
their time to social and political work. Only one or two of these are actually 
paid party workers, but a number devote so little time to making a living 
that people recognize them as virtually full time political or social workers. 
Other councillors realize that devoting time to politics and social work is 
one reason why these councillors have become influentials. 


Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of influentials is their ability to 
speak well and intelligently in debates. “He talks a lot,” “he is a forceful 
orator,” “he is a good speaker” and “he can put his ideas very nicely on any 
matter” are typical comments used to explain why certain councillors were 
influentials. Such comments were especially common about those who were 
independents or members of minor parties and therefore lacked strong group 
backing, but active and articulate participation in council deliberations is 
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typical of most influentials. One influential even defined other influentials as 
“those who come forward in speeches.” Although influentials are expected 
to speak more often, especially if they are party or group leaders, and those 
with influence find it easier to get others to pay attention to what they say 
simply because they are influentials, there is little doubt that an ability to 
speak well and intelligently about Corporation affairs impresses both coun- 
cillors and administrators and is itself a source of influence. Speaking ability 
is also important for expediters, the larger group of councillors who win some 
degree of control over administrators. Expediters were much more likely than 
other councillors to see themselves as “very active” in council deliberations. 
Administrators fear public embarrassment and shun confrontation, and the 
councillor who is aggressive enough and articulate enough to participate 
actively in council debates is obviously someone to be respected. 


There are several implications to the findings that influence among Luck- 
now councillors is equitably distributed and is viewed as having been 
achieved at least in part as a result of individual effort and ability. One is that 
councillors with influence feel little sympathy for colleagues without it. If in- 
fluence is, or is seen to be, a result of individual achievement, those with 
influence are likely to see those who fail to achieve influence simply as in- 
competent councillors. A second implication is that councillors without 
influence often blame other councillors for their plight. Councillors realize 
that administrators do not favor any particular group within the council, but 
usually bow only to the pressure of the councillors who harrass them the 
most. Therefore, councillors without influence who cannot or will not com- 
pete with other councillors frequently see their problem as one of controlling 
councillors who dominate administrators rather than controlling adminis- 
trators themselves. In Lucknow, schemes by which budget allocations are 
divided equally among wards have been introduced specifically to check 
councillors who dominate administrators. 


A third implication that follows from the way influence is distributed 
among councillors is that opposition to the present distribution of authority 
and influence is difficult to organize. Councillors who are presently excluded 
from influence have nothing in common but their lack of influence. No group 
has an immediate interest in altering the structure of influence, while those 
individuals who do have an interest in change have no group identity as a 
focus around which to organize opposition. This argument can also be ex- 
tended to the general population. Because councillors are quite representa- 
tive of community, partisan and areal (but not class) cleavages in the city, 
no group in the city is systematically excluded from influence and a share 
in municipal services that such influence entails. Not all people will be repre- 
sented by effective councillors, but those who are not will have nothing in 
common but their ineffective representatives. Without party, area or com- 
munity—the basic dimensions of social identification—in common, it is 
unlikely they will either see the need or be able to organize to oppose the 
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existing distribution of authority and influence within the municipality. The 
immediate concerns of a citizen with a weak representative will be access to 
councillors outside his ward and the election of a more effective councillor 
in the next elections. 


THe DESIRE For More POWER 


When councillors were asked, “Do you think councillors should be given 
more power?” it was not expected that the question would give rise to much 
disagreement. After all, the councillor sees his role primarily in administra- 
tive terms, yet he has little authority over administrators. Also, there have 
been numerous suggestions made for changes in the structure of the Corpora- 
tion which would strengthen the authority of elected councillors. Mayors, 
finding that status does not go very far, have frequently called for changes 
to increase their authority. Similar calls have been made on behalf of the 
council and its committees. For most councillors in Lucknow, the immediate 
point of reference was the Municipal Board which the Corporation replaced. 
Board members served on committees which exercised executive authority 
over particular departments and the council as a whole had virtually unfet- 
tered control over the hiring and promotion of its staff. The Board member 
was a man of considerable authority, someone to whom many Lucknow 
councillors could not help but enviously compare themselves. 


In these circumstances, it seemed logical to expect a widespread desire for 
more power on the part of councillors. Yet a number of members in both 
councils rejected outright the idea that councillors should have more powers 
and a number of others made it clear that they favored only increases in 
collective power, i.e., that power residing in the council as a whole, its com- 
mittees, or the mayor and deputy-mayor. Only half of the first council and 
two-thirds of the second felt that “councillors should be given more power.” 


Councillors’ replies to the question on power were quite revealing. Those 
councillors who simply said they thought councillors should have more power 
sometimes indicated that they saw this new power in terms of individual ad- 
ministrative authority. 


We should be given such powers as would enable us to execute jobs of 
public interest properly by ourselves. We are not authorized even to do 
anything to a house which is ready to fall down and is a danger to life. 


Yes, some administrative powers should also be given. For example, if 
we recommend the suspension of some officials it should be done. We 
should also have the power to charge people on the spot whenever illegal 
or unauthorized activity comes before us. For example, when I go on 
rounds, I find broken pipes which let dirty water fall on passers-by. I ask 
owners to get them repaired, but they only make promises. 


These remarks indicate how some councillors have completely failed to 
understand or to accept the division of deliberative and executive authority 
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inherent in the corporation form of government. Not only do councillors see 
themselves as intermediaries in routine administrative matters; some would 
take over routine administrative authority themselves. 

Most of the councillors who felt councillors should have more power did 
not want to assume direct administrative functions themselves, but they did 
want to have greater authority to direct and discipline administrators. Al- 
though councillors occasionally directed their frustration at all levels of the 
bureaucracy, there was a tendency to show particular concern with lower 
level administrators. This also shows a general lack of acceptance of the divi- 
sion between legislative and executive functions which the corporation form 
of government is designed to achieve. Many councillors want to by-pass 
senior officers and have direct control over subordinate staff. As one council- 
lor said, “Lower officials should have the fear that we can get them sus- 
pended.” 

Those councillors who felt they should not have more power or that any 
additional powers should be collective usually cited one of two reasons. One, 
and much the less common, was that councillors did not need more power to 
perform their proper duties. Two influentials were the main exponents of this 
view. 


Most corporators don’t understand their role this time and most have an 
inferiority complex. This is why they want to boss the officers. It is not 
the corporator’s job to ask for transfers of peons and jamadars [sanita- 
tion staff supervisors] only to have yes-men in their areas. 


My personal view is not in favor of more powers because power in the 
hands of individuals is not often good. And it is not the job of elected 
persons [to give orders to officers], because elected persons are for mak- 
ing policy. And there are many powers in the Act which we can use but 
which we don’t know how to use. The power to control the budget is 
most important and these are not individual powers. 


It is interesting that neither of these councillors necessarily lived up to his 
own prescription. The first expressed pride in his ability to have officers 
transferred and the second reported that “officials never disobeyed me.” 

The second and more common reason why some councillors felt councillors 
should not have more power is that most councillors simply cannot be trusted 
to wield increased power responsibly. 


Corporators should not have any power. All the bastards [sale] will 
misuse it and make money. (Trans.) 


The powers are sufficient. There should be more collective powers, but 
individuals should not be given more power because then they become 
corrupt and initiate dishonest practices. (Trans.) 


It is very difficult to answer because if a wrong [galat] man is given 
power he misuses it but a right man cannot work without power. But 
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as most of the corporators are wrong, more power should not be given. 
(Trans.) 


Again the identities of persons making these remarks are interesting. The 
first two were very influential and wielded considerable power over adminis- 
trators, and the first is a man widely believed to be corrupt himself. 
Analysis suggests that opposition to the idea that individual councillors 
should be given more power is most common among the better educated 
councillors and those councillors who already have some control over admin- 
istrators. The figures in Table 1 support these conclusions. The effect of 
education on attitudes about more power is particularly interesting. Other 
elements of socio-economic status such as income and community which are 
quite closely associated with education are not related to attitudes about 
more power. Since better educated councillors do not appear to have more 
influence than other councillors, the evidence indicates that education per se 
affects councillors’ opinions on the question of more power. The better edu- 
cated a councillor is the more likely he is to accept his exclusion from execu- 
tive authority and to make a distinction between the need for more collective 


TABLE 1 
COUNCILLORS’ ATTITUDES TOWARDS MORE POWER 
Percent of Councillors Who Favor Greater Power” 


First Council Second Council 
Characteristic of Councillor a an 
% (N) %o (N) 
Overall Average 51 (63) 68 (66) 
Education 
Less than High School 76 (17) 77 (13) 
High School/Intermediate 50 (16) 76 (25) 
University 34 (29) 57 (28) 
Years on Executive Committee 
None 63 (38) 73 (48) 
One or two 43 (14) 56 (18) 
Three or more 18 (11) — — 
Reputation for Influence 
Non-influential 58 (48) 70 (48) 
Influential 27 (15) 41 (17) 
Satisfaction with Administrative Action 
Generally dissatisfied 93 (15) Ti (35) 
Generally satisfied (expediters ) 38 (48) 58 (31) 


a. Those who favored increases of collective power are classified with those 
who did not favor giving corporators more power. The emphasis here is on those 
who favored increases in the power of individual councillors. 
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powers and the desirability of simply having more individual power to con- 
trol administrators. This suggests that education provides either the socializa- 
tion or the understanding which leads councillors to accept (or at least to 
know they should say they accept) the basic division between executive and 
legislative authority which underlies the corporation form of government. 

The other relationships in Table 1 are easy enough to understand. Influen- 
tial councillors, members of the Executive Committee and those who are 
satisfied with their efforts to get administrative action (the expediters) are 
less likely to want more power than are other councillors. In short, those who 
have influence do not want more power. Under these circumstances it is easy 
to see why there has been a noticeable lack of concerted effort in Lucknow 
to achieve changes in the corporation form of government. Even though 
most councillors want more formal power over administrators, there is a 
substantial body of self-interested opposition to change and, more impor- 
tantly, this opposition is centered among the influentials and formal leaders 
of the Corporation—exactly those who might have the best chance of success 
in achieving changes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In every political system it is necessary to go beyond formal institutions 
in order to understand how the system really operates, in whose interest it 
operates, and why it continues to operate the way it does. In large Indian 
cities, the corporation form of government specifically excludes councillors 
from all administrative authority at the same time as councillors, for perfectly 
understandable reasons, concentrate their activity almost exclusively on ad- 
ministrative matters. An examination of how this situation operates in Luck- 
now has revealed several things. 

First, while councillors may have little formal authority over administra- 
tors and administrative matters, many can and do exercise various types of 
influence. Personal relationships, political backing, agitation and blackmail 
all provide levers which allow some councillors to get their demands attended 
to. None of these types of influence is peculiar to Lucknow or India, but sev- 
eral seem particularly characteristic of the Indian situation. Councillors 
expect to convert friendships and associations made outside the Corporation 
into influence inside it. Political backing at the state level reflects the very 
real weakness of local autonomy and the many strings of state power in 
municipal life. Agitation is an accepted part of Indian political life and 
blackmail is to be expected in a situation where scarcity makes the rewards 
of unethical actions so high. 

Second, this discussion has suggested that influence over administrators 
is in large part an individual attribute, something councillors have by virtue 
of their own characteristics and efforts. More important, councillors them- 
selves see influence flowing from individual characteristics, capacities and 
efforts. This is important because it means that those who have influence are 
not likely to feel much sympathy for those who are unable to win influence 
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on their own. Of course, councillors who lack much influence do not attribute 
their plight to personal inadequacies, but neither do they lay most of the 
blame on administrators. Individual administrators may be seen as possess- 
ing certain community, class or party biases, but councillors realize that most 
administrators play a political game and consequently those councillors who 
lack administrative influence lay the blame on fellow councillors for dominat- 
ing administrators and pursuing their own interests. 


Third, analysis suggests that even though not all councillors have influence, 
those who do are fairly representative of the major groups on the council. 
This is not entirely expected. Administrators, especially senior ones, are 
usually high caste and well educated and one might expect them to be most 
receptive to demands coming from councillors with similar characteristics. 
. As this is not the case, it confirms the importance of individual characteristics 
and ability in establishing influence. Since councillors themselves are fairly 
representative of community, areal and partisan cleavages in the city, the 
equitable distribution of influence within the council means that no group is 
systematically excluded from influence and a share of municipal output. This 
does not mean there will be no dissatisfaction with the way influence and 
municipal resources are distributed, but dissatisfaction will be diffuse. If 
there are no systematic biases in the distribution of municipal output—biases 
that favor one area, party or community rather than another—it is difficult to 
mobilize opposition to the present system because there is no common focus 
of identification around which the disadvantaged councillors or citizens can 
easily organize. 

It is in light of informal practices and structures that the continued accep- 
tance of the corporation form of municipal government in Lucknow must be 
seen. Although formally there is little administrative power in the hands of 
councillors, the reason there have not been widespread popular demands for 
increased authority over the administrative process is that informally some 
councillors wield influence over administrators and are content with the 
response administrators show to their requests. Leading councillors—those 
with a reputation for general political influence on the council and those on 
the Executive Committee—exercise a disproportionate share of this adminis- 
trative influence. These leading councillors are the ones who might be able 
to organize effective pressure for changes in the Corporation Act to give 
councillors more authority in administrative matters, but it is unlikely they 
will do so, even though a majority of all councillors favors such changes. 
They do not feel the need for increased authority themselves and changes in 
formal relationships might well weaken their own positions. As long as no 
group is systematically excluded, there are likely to be few serious demands 
for the broader distribution of administrative authority. 





RODERICK CHURCH is Assistant Professor of Politics at Brock University, Canada. 
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CORRECTION 


We regret a typographical error in the article by Yoshihiro Kuriyama in 
the March 1973 issue of ASIAN SURVEY. In the last four lines of page 340, 
two lines were transposed in the final setting of type. Those lines should read: 


armed revolt.18 Since the members of the “New Left” movement reportedly 
numbered about 100,000 at the peak of its activity, the Red Army Faction 
was numerically infinitesimal but it was the first group of professional revo- 
jutionaries in Japan committed to armed revolution. Henceforward, the Red 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY 
SPENDING AND THE ECONOMY 
OF THAILAND, 1967-1972* 


/ George J. Viksnins* 


D uring the 1960s, Thailand experienced one of the most rapid growth 
rates among developing countries—more than 10% per year in GNP and 
about 8% per year in real output. The First National Economic Develop- 
ment Plan (1961-1966) “was successfully implemented,” with the actual - 
growth rate exceeding the planned rate; the Second Plan (1967-1971) is 
estimated to have achieved a 7.2% output growth rate—reasonably close to 
the very ambitious real growth target of 8.5% per year.1 The Royal Thai 
Government (RTG) has recently promulgated its Third Plan, which projects 
a real growth rate of 7% for the 1972-1976 period. Despite the persistence 
of serious economic and political problems—falling primary product prices, 
regional dualism, the recent failure of constitutional government, and “brush- 
fires” of insurgency, to name but a few—Thailand remains quite well off 
by Southeast Asian standards. Although per capita income is low by stan- 
dard measurement, and population growth is rapid, a favorable land/labor 
ratio and low food prices have made extremes of want and malnutrition con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

As is well known, Thailand has received a substantial amount of U.S. 
aid during the 1950s and 1960s. In fact, it is probable that U.S. economic 
assistance would have been phased out in the mid-1960s, had it not been for 
Thailand’s strategic location. Total U.S. grant economic assistance adds up 
to about $500 million through the end of 1970. Direct military assistance 
accounts for another $800 million for the same period. In recent years eco- 
nomic assistance has averaged $20-30 million annually, and military aid 
has been $50-60 million per year (see Table 1). In addition to these amounts, 


*The author wishes to thank Al Caldwell, Frank C. Darling, James C. Ingram, and 
John Tuccillo for their helpful comments on an earlier draft version. 

*The National Economic Development Board, The Second National Economic and 
Social Development Plan (Bangkok, Thailand: Government House Printing Office, 
1968), p. 2. For additional general information on the Thai economy, see James C. 
Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand, 1850-1970 (Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1971), and T. H. Silcock (ed.), Thailand: Social and Economic Studies in 
Development (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1967). For details on 
the first planning period, see Eliezer B. Ayal, “Thailand’s Six-Year National Economic 
Development Plan, Asian Survey, January 1962, pp. 33-34 and Vichitvong N. Pombhe- 
jara, “The Second Phase of Thailand’s Six-Year Economic Development Plan, 1964- 
1966,” Asian Survey, March 1965, pp. 161-168. 
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U.S. MILITARY SPENDING IN THAILAND 


however, U.S. official spending in connection with military bases has been 

an even more significant influence in the 1965-1971 period. As shown in „s 
Table 1, the amounts of war expenditures involved are considerably larger 
than the total of both direct aid categories. 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR U.S. GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES IN THAILAND, 1965-1972* 


War expenditures? 
Military assistance” 


Economic assistance® 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
922.1 2,584.1 4,109.2 4,917.8 4,629.7 4,192.1 3,788.5 4,000. 
731.0 1,013.0 1,355.0 1,500.0 1,392.0 1,273.0 1,150.0 n.a. 


357.4 438.8 799.6 1,1724 864.3 613.0 519.0 470.0 


* In millions of baht; 1$ U.S. = 20.8 baht. 


1 For 1965-71, Bank of Thailand definition of “military services” in “government n.i.e.” ac 
count of balance of payments. Cf. Bank of Thailand, Monthly Bulletin, Table III-11. For 1972* 
author’s estimate based on U.S, Embassy estimates of “net” balance of payments impact. 
2U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Security Commitments Abroad 
Thailand (1971), pp. 633-34. U.S. Fiscal year converted to calendar year by simple averaging 
exchange rates used, twenty baht equals one U.S. dollar. 1971 estimate by author. 

3 For 1965-1971, Bank of Thailand, /bid.; for 1972, USOM estimates adjusted by the author 
Figures are on accrual/expenditure basis, not obligations. 


TABLE 2 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS EFFECTS OF 
‘U.S. MILITARY SPENDING IN THAILAND 


1967-1972 U.S. Fiscal Year 
(in millions of dollars) 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 ` 


Military personnel 50 62 66 61 57 6] 
Vietnam personnel (R & R) 19 20 22 19 13 4 


Construction 


70 62 20 10 8 na 


Maintenance, supplies 


and services 


Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 


214 215 186 161 140 160 


Source: U.S. Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand. These are net estimates ` 
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of U.S. military spending—for example, it is estimated that 
the direct import component for payments to American con- 
tractors is 50% and for Thai contractors 33%. Figures on 
gross U.S. military spending in Thailand are not available. 


It should be noted also that war expenditures are somewhat different from 
direct aid in qualitative terms as well. The amounts given in Table 1, and 
shown in further detail, (and on a slightly different basis) in Table 2, rep- 
resent net spending in the Thai economy; as such, they are shown in the 
balance of payments statement as a credit item. There are no direct offsets 
on the debit side; there is an indirect effect, of course, as higher national 
income and greater foreign exchange availability leads to higher imports. 
The treatment of these war expenditures in the national income accounts is 
also qualitatively different from the treatment of most direct aid. War ex- 
penditures increase gross domestic product directly in the construction and 
services on the supply side, and are classified as “exports of services” on the 
demand side. ‘Direct economic aid, on the other hand, has a much smaller 
impact on the balance of payments, since in the Thai program 70% of the 
aid level typically consisted of commodities in recent years—thus, on a mov- 
ing average basis, the direct foreign exchange impact of economic assistance 
is very much smaller than the obligations cited above. In fact, if one con- 
siders that additional RTG spending on spare parts, POL,* and the like is 
often contractually required, the longer-term balance of payments impact 
may very well be negative. The shipment of military commodities is not in- 
cluded in the balance of payments and is not reflected in GNP, although net 
local expenditures by military advisers are part of the “government n.i.e.” 
account in the balance of payments (and, therefore GNP and national in- 
come as well). Since purchases of supplementary commodities by RTG 
agencies do involve the use of foreign exchange reserves, the next impact 
of such aid on resource availability in the longer run may be negative as well. 


U.S. MILITARY Spenpinc, 1965-1972 


The intensification of the war in Vietnam led to a rapid buildup in official 
U.S. spending in Thailand (see Tables 1 and 2). Thailand apparently agreed 
to the deployment of U.S. planes and the establishment of U.S. bases as early 
as 1961, and six major airports were in use from 1965 on. There are four 
major bases in the Northeast region—at Nakhon Phanom, Udorn, Ubon, 
and Khorat. The fifth main air-base, U Tapao, is next to the main military 
port, which was built at Sattahip in southeast Thailand. The sixth base is 
located at Takhli, in central plain about 120 miles north of Bangkok—it was 
closed in 1971, as U.S. military presence began to phase down slowly in 
Thailand, but was reopened in 1972. In that year, also, a seventh base at 


2Petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 
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Nam Phong was briefly in use.® 

The analysis of the impact of U.S. military spending on the Thai economy 
can be divided into three parts: (1) effects on aggregate demand, (2) effects 
on the structure of supply, and (3) balance of payment effects. All three are, 
of course, interrelated, but it will be seen that the last of these has been the 
most significant. It may be interesting to note in passing that naive sugges- 
tions from both ends of the political spectrum do not stand up under objec- 
tive analysis—the Thai economy is neither “totally supported” nor “ex- 
ploited and subverted” by the U.S. military presence, at least not in macro- 
economic terms. 

The level of aggregate demand (GNP) in 1968, the peak year of U.S. 
military construction and spending, reached 117.3 billion baht ($5.6 billion 
at the official exchange rate). U.S. net military spending at 4.9 million baht 
($235 million) was, therefore, 4.2% of GNP; U.S. economic assistance was 
slightly less than one per cent of GNP and U.S. direct military aid slightly 
more than 1% of GNP. Taking into account the multiplier effects of U.S. 
military spending, about 11% of aggregate demand can be attributed to that 
source of income creation (see Section II for the derivation of a GNP multi- 
plier). Taking a look at GNP growth over the 1965-1968 period, however, 
one can conclude that U.S. war expenditures were a significant source of 
growth in the second half of the decade; however, a “leveling off” period 
did not reduce overall growth as much as would have been expected. 

Analysis of the structure of output growth provides further suggestive 
evidence on this point. The leading sectors, in terms of growth rates for the 
1965-1969 time span, are those secondary or tertiary sectors which one would 
expect to be related to U.S. military expenditures on a priori grounds. Table 
3 shows the sectoral breakdown of output growth rates in value added for 
the 1965-1969 period. In real terms, the gross domestic product (GDP) 
grew by 8.8% per year over the period as a whole—and by almost 12% per 
year in nominal terms. The highest growth rates in real terms were found in 
(1) electricity and water supply, (2) banking, insurance, and real estate, 
(3) mining and quarrying, (4) manufacturing, and (5) construction. 
Roughly the same ranking is obtained by looking at the structure of output 
in money terms—growth in construction value added ranks fourth and 


“The number of U.S. military personnel in Thailand declined from a peak level of 
about 48,000 in 1969 to 32,000 by mid-1971. See Clark D. Neher, “Thailand: Toward 
Fundamental Change,” Asian Survey, February 1971, pp. 131-138. The intensification of 
‘bombing in 1972, along with a withdrawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam, has led to an 
increase again. State Department sources put the number of troops at “about 45,000” in 
early 1973. 

“It can be shown for some years that almost half of the GNP increase comes from the 
multiplier effect of U.S. spending. This estimate roughly corresponds to the estimate in 
an unpublished work by Herman Hatzfeld, who suggested that half of Thailand’s growth 
from 1966 to 1968 was tied to U.S. war expenditures, and is somewhat higher than es- 
timates made by the author in an earlier unpublished paper (the earlier estimate was 
based on unrevised statistics and came up with a multiplier of 2.36). See George J. 
oie a Economic Impact ef U.S. “Presence” in Thailand (Bangkok: USOM, 

, mimeo). 
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manufacturing is “tied” with services for the fifth spot on that basis. Of these 


sectors, only mining and quarrying and some sub-sectors in manufacturing 
can be considered primary (or “autonomous”) in terms of output growth— 


growth in public utilities and the financial system is not likely to sustain 
overall GNP growth over long periods of time; growth in such tertiary 
sectors is determined by growth in other sectors and not vice versa. 


TABLE 3 


VALUE ADDED, REAL OUTPUT, AND GNP GROWTH RATES, 1965-1969 


agriculture 


ining and quarrying. 


~anufacturing 
mstruction 


ectricity and. 
water supply 


transportation and 
Communication 


<tiolesale and. 
retail trade 


inking, insurance 
and real estate 


<vnership of 
dwellings 


Pai 
iblic administra- 
tion and defense 


“ryices 


DP 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 X, 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 X, 
(at constant 1962 prices) 


17.5 
40.8 
14.8 
12.5 


27.6 
9.3 
3.5 

15.8 
7.3 


8.7 
11.4 
12.9 


25.9 -5.0 
10.7 5.8 
16.1 15.4 
31.3 19.7 


32.6 20.9 


95.8 7.7 


22.5 11.3 


21.3 21.7 


6.3 6.4 


6.3 12.4 
14.9 15.3 
20.2 6.8 


5.2 
2.1 
9.5 
10.6 


20.9 


7.5 


6.9 


18.3 


4.2 


16.4 
13.4 
8.4 


12.8 
16.9 
9.1 
5.4 


19.4 


8.7 


12.9. 


18.5 


5.5 


11.5 
10.1 
11.3 


(at current market prices) 


11.2 
15.4 
13.0 
15.9 


24.3 


7.8 


11.4 


20.3 © 


6.0. 


11.1 
13.0 
11.9 


3.6 13.8 -5.9 


26.8 18.8 14.9 
16.0 1łt.7 9.9 
ILI 21.5 19.0 


27.4 32.9 21.4 


49 72 8.5 


6.0°10.2 12.3 


14.8 22.7 17.1 


3.1 3.9 4.0 


7.8 24 8.1 


10.5 9.9 10.0 


7.9 12.2 5.5 


7.3 10.1 58 
92 74 15.4 
10.1 10.6 11.7 
8.9 46 11.0 


21.0 20.1 24.6 
5.2 11.3 7.4 
8.6 9.1 92 
16.2 15.7 17.3 
4.1 46 3.9 


14.0 9.2 83 
lll 74 7.8 
90 96 88 


wurce: National Economic Development Board, National Income of Thailand, 1968-69 
Edition (Bangkok: Government House Printing Office, 1971), Tables 53 and 54. 


In Thailand, the primary sector is clearly agriculture, employing almost 
80% of the labor force and accounting for about 30% of real value added. 
- Over the:1965-1969 period, agricultural output grew more slowly than over- 
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all GDP—increasing at an annual rate of 5.8%, compared with the overall 
GDP growth rate of 8.8%. From 1967 to 1969, the rate of growth was only . 
3.8%, barely above population increase, Although preliminary estimates 
show some improvement in 1970-1971, the rapid increase in U.S. military 
spending—associated also with higher direct aid levels and an easing of the 
foreign exchange constraint—may have led RTG policy makers to neglect 
agricultural development. The consequent bias of the structure of output 
growth, particularly if U.S. war expenditures decrease, raises problems in 
maintaining GNP growth and a favorable balance of payments. 

One additional point needs to be made regarding the regional impact of 
U.S. military expenditures. Four of the major U.S. air bases (as. well as 
Nam Phong) are located in the Northeast, the poorest region of Thailand— 
Northeast per capita GDP of about $80 is roughly half of the national esti- 
mate of $160, and enormously different from the Bangkok-Thonburi aver- 
age figure of about $500.5 While it is difficult to get reliable regional statistics 
for Thailand, some evidence of the impact of U.S. military spending on the 
Northeast is given indirectly by the growth in government capital expendi- 
ture—presumably including infrastructure of U.S. bases—which rose from 
8.9%. of the total in 1960 to 15.5% of the total in 1965 and 31.2% of the 
total in 1969.8 Total regional GDP for the Northeast region is estimated at 
21.5 billion baht for 1969. Using a conservative estimate of 60% of U.S. war 
expenditures taking place in the Northeast, we get a multiplied impact of 7.3 
billion baht, or about a third of Northeast’s GDP, as being attributable to 
U.S. military spending. In addition, one should note that it is usually claimed 
that about 70% of U.S. economic assistance, in recent years justified on 
counter-insurgency grounds, is concentrated in the Northeast, largely in 
roadbuilding and other infra-structure projects. 

The third impact of U.S. military spending—its effect on the Thai balance 
‘of payments—is probably the most important. For example, the reduction 
in net U.S. military spending by about $40 million from 1968 to 1969 did 
not appreciably affect the GNP growth rate, but did contribute to the switch 
from surplus to deficit in the balance of payments. As can be seen in Table 
4, in 1965 the total “resource gap,” the difference between current account 
receipts and payments was 1.1 billion baht, (or roughly $50 million). If 
there had been no U.S. military spending, the resource gap “would have 
been” 2 billion baht. This difference “could have been” financed by the non- 
monetary capital flow (1.7 billion baht), still leaving a modest surplus in 
the balance of payments. From 1965 to 1968, the period of rapid increase in 
U.S. military spending, the resource gap more than quadrupled—and the 
deficit in the merchandise balance rose to 10.6 billion baht (more than $500 
million). It can be seen that military spending “filled” about half of this 


See Somluckrat Wattanawitukul, “Efforts of Income Equalization on Overall Eco- 
nomic Growth of Thailand,” M.A. Thesis, Thammasat University, 1971, Table 7.1, p. 105. 
®Fhid., Table 4.2, p. 64. 
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gap, and transfers, capital flow, and errors and omissions the rest.’ 





<. 
TABLE 4 
THAILAND'S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS SUMMARY, 1965-1970 
(In billions of baht) 
Annual 
Growth Rate. 
1965 1968 1970 1965-1970 
Merchandise exports. © B27 13.2 14.2 2.2% 

» Merchandise imports* . -15.2 -23.8 -26.4 ` 11.7% 
Service receipts — | 3.2 9.2 9.5 24.4% 
(Military.services) (0.9) (4.9) (42) 
Services ‘payments -1.8 -3.1 -4.0 17.3% 
“Resource gap” -l.l 4.5 . -6.7 
Unrequited transfers 08 1.4 me 
(U.S. grants) (0.4) . (1.2) (0.6) 

“ Non-monetary capital flow 1.7 24 2l 
(Direct investment) (0.9) | (1.2) (0.9) 

Net errors and omissions | -0.6 1.0 - 1.0 
Balance +2.0 | +0.4 -2.6 


* Includes “non-monetary gold”; exports are measured on f.o.b and im- 
ports on c.i.f. basis. 


Source: Bank of Thailand, Monthly Bulletin, September, 1971, Table 
I-11, pp. 68-69 


The year 1968 was the peak year for U.S. military spending; it decreased 
from:4.9 billion baht in that year to 4.2 baht in 1970. On the basis of first 
half results in 1972, it is currently running at an annual rate of about 4.0 
billion baht, after a low point in 1971. Despite the reduction in income 
growth from this source, the deficit in the merchandise trade account widened 
to.12.2 billion baht in 1970. As a result of this unsustainable gap (and an 
expanding government budget deficit) , the RTG increased import duties and 


"It is interesting to speculate about the magnitude of gross errors-omissions flows; pre- 

sumably earnings from rice, opium, and other smuggling—plus unrecorded “green dol- 

r lar” inflows from the military:and other sources—exceed illegal capital transfers and 
foreign currency purchases. 
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excise taxes in the “Midnight Tax Decree” on July 1, 1970.8 Nevertheless, 
the trade balance for the first half of 1971 shows a deficit of 5.1 billion baht, 
down only slightly from the 6.2 billion baht gap in the comparable period 
of 1970.° The overall balance of payments for 1969 showed a modest deficit 
(0.9 billion baht), which expanded to 2.7 billion baht in 1970. Largely due 
to export price improvement, the overall deficit decreased to 1.7 billion baht 
in 1971. Thus, the general situation appears to have improved somewhat in 
all of 1971—+the trade balance deficit decreased from 12.2 billion baht to 
“only” 10.3 billion baht. This was largely due to the small decline (-3.4%) 
in merchandise imports and a rise of 10.5% in commodity exports. In this 
latter connection, it should be noted that earnings from rice exports (Thai- 
land’s most important traditional foreign exchange source) rose by 17% in 
value terms and about 60% in physical amount. U.S. military expenditures, 
which had been forecast at much lower levels earlier, declined from 4.2 bil- 
lion baht in 1970 to 3.8 baht in 1971. Although Thai authorities forecast a 
steady decline in this earnings item—to a “skeleton-crew” concept of 1.4 bil- 
lion baht in 1975—-it may well be that the present level of U.S. military 
spending will decline more slowly than anticipated. 

As is implied in Tables 1 and 2, U.S. military spending has varied con- 
siderably over the period. The initial 1965-1968 buildup came in connection 
with the construction of six major air bases and other military facilities— 
including the deep water port at Sattahip, roads, communications facilities, 
and so on. From 1968 to 1971, military spending declined steadily but slow- 
ly, as troop strength decreased from a peak of approximately 50,000 men to ` 
a low point of 32,200 in March 1972.1° Thereafter, increased bombing of 
North Vietnam reversed the trend, and the number of U.S. troops in Thai- 
land rose to about 45,000. The 1972 “net spending” figure shown in Table 
2 does not reflect this increase; the Thai Government preliminary estimates 
for the first half of 1972 are used to calculate the figure given in Table 1; 
however, it appears likely that 1972 actual spending was at least $200 mil- 
lion. For the future, the official posture of the U.S. government is at the 
moment unclear—the cease-fire in Vietnam and Laos should permit a gradual 
reduction of U.S. spending in Thailand, and any easing of other tensions 
in the region could hasten such a trend. | 

To recapitulate, U.S. war expenditures have had a significant (though 
not overwhelming) impact on the growth in aggregate demand and the 
structure of supply. To be sure there have been both positive and negative 


The RTG increased the general business and excise taxes as well as import duties on 
about 220 items “without prior public notice.” It was initially forecast that this would 
yield additional government revenue of about 800 million baht per year and lead to im- 
port reductions of about one billion baht per year. See “Effects of the July 1 Tax In- 
creases,” TO AID/W TOAID A 370, March 8, 1971 (USOM Monthly Economic Indica- 
tors), as well as references cited therein. 

*See “Thailand’s Balance of Payments Projections for the Third Five-Year Plan period, 
1972-1976,” to AID/W TO AOD A 1315, Dec. 12, 1971 (USOM Monthly Economic Indi- 
cators Airgram), Table IL. 

The Washington Post, March 24, 1972, p. A-20. 


~^ 
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effects. While-the structure of supply may. have “biased” development to- 
ward secondary and tertiary activities, which are not likely to be self-sup- 
porting in the long run, infrastructure built directly or indirectly for U.S. 
military activities—airfields, communications equipment, electric power 
generating facilities, roads and the Sattahip port—will contribute to con- 
tinued growth of the domestic economy. Or, to put it more precisely, this 
infra-structure has the potential to be transformed into plowshares; it is: 
unfortunate that so little advanced planning for this eventuality has taken 
place up to now. In the balance of payments area, U.S. spending can be 
considered as a contributing factor in the stagnation of traditional exports 
during 1967-70 and the stimulation of desires for luxury imports. Again, 
on the other hand, imports of capital goods, which in fact have grown much 
more rapidly than consumer goods in relative terms, have aided in Thailand’s 
overall growth and development. 


METHODOLOGY AND STATISTICS 


In attempting to quantify the impact of U.S. “war expenditures” on the 
Thai economy, one quickly encounters limitations of a statistical nature. 
Although detailed balance-of-payments statistics are available from the Bank 
of Thailand both on an annual and a quarterly basis, consistent national- 
income-and-product account estimates on a yearly basis are provided by the 
NEDB only for the 1960-1969 period.!” 

The use of only nine annual observations provides a firm constraint to 
one’s statistical and theoretical ingenuity. Moreover, a number of observers 
have questioned the accuracy of many key statistical benchmarks used for 
the Thai national income accounts, and the author’s experience as a part- 
time adviser to the national accounts division suggests that the underlying 
statistics would support but rudimentary analysis.*% 

On the basis of the above mentioned considerations, and in order not to ob- 
scure our policy conclusions, a simple macroeconomic model was constructed 
along the lines shown below. The model was constrained to a linear form, 
although it should be obvious that an exponential fit of the investment and 


“For example, the phasing-in of Sattahip to civilian ends could delay or even replace 
the port now planned for the Si Racha area; a similar approach to the U Tapao or Takhli 
airfields, combined with a rapid transit line (monorail?) could eliminate the need for a 
second Bangkok airport. 

National Economic Development Board, National Income of Thailand, 1968-69 Edi- 
tion (Bangkok: Government House Printing Office, 1971). 

"See, for example, Peter Gajewski, The 1963 Census of Agriculture and the National 
Income Accounts (Bangkok, USOM, 1965, mimeo); Prot Panikpadi, “National Accounts 
Estimates of Thailand,” in T. H. Silcock, op. cit.: Dan Usher, “Income as a Measure of 
Productivity in Thailand,” Economica, November 1966, pp. 430-441; and Jere R. Behr- 
man, Supply Response in Underdeveloped Agriculture (Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1968), especially pp. 200-205. A quote from Professor Ingram, 
op. cit., p. 220 seems particularly apt: 

One finds anomalies and unaccountable discrepancies in almost every series, 
and official estimates of the same series, published at different times, may vary 
greatly ... These problems of course exist in every country in some degree; in 
Thailand they exist in an extreme form. l = 
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import functions would eliminate the negative intercepts, which make little 
sense on any a priori grounds./* The use of ordinary least squares to fit 
linear functions is also defended on the grounds of data limitations and ex- 
positional clarity; niceties of econometric theory are deliberately ignored— 
one can always argue that equation (8) is a reduced form. 

' The model consists of the following simple and familiar relations; esti- 
mated for 1960-69: 


2 
R D. W. 

(1) C, = 4.4539 + 0.7542 (Y,-T,) .9889 1.69 
(28.33) 

(2) T,= 0.8196 + 0.1487 Y, .9829 2.03 
(22.78) | 

(3) I, = 5.8539 + 0.2201 Y, 9651 2.19 
(15.82) 

(4) M, =~3.1373 + 0.2413 Y, 9826 1.93 
(22.56) 


(5) X, =1.10 X1 

(6) G; = 1.14 G1 

(7) Y,=C,+1,+G,+ XM, 

(8) Y, = MULT (Co -bTo + Io + Xe- Mo) 


C = private consumption expenditures; Y == gross national product; T = cur- 
rent government revenues; I = gross private domestic investment, including all 
of inventory change (it is assumed that change in public sector inventories is 
quite small and probably not highly variable) ; M == imports of goods and ser- 
vices; G = government expenditure (general government consumption, plus 
public construction and public capital equipment}; MULT = static annual 
multiplier (it is assumed that annual changes in exports and government spend- 

2 


ing affect GNP and other endogeneous variables during the year in question). R 
is the coeficient of determination adjusted for degrees of freedom; D. W. is the 
Durbin-Watson ratio; the figures in parentheses are T — statistics. 


. The basic multiplier, which we-use for purposes of analyzing short-term 
changes in GNP, is given by the following general formulation: 


1 


MULLS 1-b y bd + ime 


40ne would probably expect a negative intercept for a tax function as Jong as there 
is a positive intercept for the consumption function. 
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Thus, the multiplier is reduced by the savings leakage (l-b), the tax leakage 
(bd), and the imports leakage (f), but increased by a re-inJection of endo- 
geneous investment (e). An increase in either government spending or in 
exports of goods and services increases the level of GNP in the year in 
question by a multiplied amount by touching off a round of increases in both 
consumption and investment. Jf one would use the simplest case of the 
consumption multiplier, assuming all other flows to be exogeneously de- 
termined, the increase in GNP would be four times the initial injection 
(K = 1/MPS = 1/% = 4). Expanding the multiplier to include tax leak- 
ages, the import leakage, and the investment re-injection, we get the follow- 
ing estimate: 


1 


a u 
1 ~.7542 + .7542 (.1487) + .2413 -.2201 oe 


MULT 


The use of this approach involves focusing on G and X as major autono- 
mous determinants of GNP (Y) growth; the following simulation of the 
model is based upon a growth rate of 14.1% per year in G and 10.0% per year 
in X—the actual compound rates of growth experienced in Thailand over the 
1960-69 period. 


Year - GNP (actual) GNP (estimated) Difference 
(in billions of baht) 

1960 54.0 n.a. n.a. 
1961. - 59.0 57.5 -1.5 
1962 63.8 62.8 -1.0 
1963 68.0 69.2 . +12 
1964 74.7 75.7 +1.0 
1965 84.3 84.3 0.0 
1966 101.3 96.9 4,4 
1967 108.2 110.0 +18 
1968 117.3 | 122.3 +5.0 
1969 130.6 132.9 +2.3 


Thus, the model simulation does rather well in “predicting” Thailand’s 
GNP; the differences between actual and predicted GNP are below five per 
cent, and there does not appear to exist either an upward or downward bias 
of a systematic nature. 


One can question, of course, the stability of the-multiplier value as we 
extend “prediction” beyond the sample period; similarly, the “reasonable- 
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ness” of the regression coefficients needs to be considered. A consideration 
related to the latter point is whether the “propensities” implicit in the model 
can be applied equally validly to the categories of autonomous expenditures 
included in the calculation. Specifically, as has been argued,’® does U.S. 
military spending in Thailand have such a-high savings and import leakage 
as to make the value of the multiplier considerably smaller than shown here? 


Consideration of these questions gives the following tentative answers. 
First, the system quickly becomes unstable in the post-sample period. Using 
A G = .141 and A X = .1, growth in money GNP (which averaged 10.2% 

G X 
in the 1960-69 period) accelerates to 12.0% for the 1970-80 period—which 
is clearly unsustainable, given supply side constraints. This would mean 
either considerable pressure on the price level or an unsustainable rise in 
import demand. Specifically, the following summary results obtained on the 
basis of a naive projection for a ten-year period:*® 








Year 1970 1975 1980 
(in billions of baht) 

Gross National 

Product (Y) 144.5 252.8 449.3 
GNP Growth 

Rate (A Y) 11.2% 12.0% 12.3% 

= Y 

Resource Gap 

(I-S = M-X) 7.2 18.3 41.4 
Government Budget 

Deficit (G—T) 7.2 17.1 38.1 


It is obvious that the continuation of rapid growth in aggregate demand, 
particularly in capital formation and government spending, will not be pos- 
sible in the next decade. The “resource gap,” representing an excess of in- 


18See, for example, Konrad Bekker, SID Panel on Impact of U.S. Military Spending 
(Bangkok: U.S. Embassy, Oct. ‘1, 1969, mimeo) and Bank of Thailand, Department of 
Economic Research, The Impact of U.S. Military Expenditures on Thailand's Balance 
of Payments (Bangkok: Bank of Thailand, June 13, 1969, mimeo). 
` 16The use of a Chenery-Strout growth model simulation yields very similar results. It 
was decided to use the multiplier model presented here as being more applicable to the 
Thai case, since the Chenery-Strout use of investment as the sole source of GNP growth 
and a constant capital-output ratio involves even more restrictive assumptions. See H. B. 
Chenery and A. M. Strout, “Foreign Assistance and Economic Development,” American 
Economic ‘Review, September 1966, pp. 679-733. a8 
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vestment demands above available savings, grows to almost one billion dol- 
lars (18.3 billion baht) by 1975; this would need to be financed by a trade 
balance deficit of equivalent size. For 1970, the actual resource gap in fact 
exceeded the gap estimated by our model; the balance of trade deficit was 
12.2 billion baht, compared to the simulation result of only seven billion 
baht. Therefore, the unfortunate long-run balance of payments implications 
of the simulation may actually be understated; model parameters will have 
to undergo rapid structural change over the next four or five years in order 
to prevent explosive departures from equilibrium. The following adjust- 
ments seem probable: , 


(1) ‘A decrease in the marginal propensity to import; 
(2) A decréase in the marginal propensity to invest; 
(3) A decrease in the growth rate of government spending; 


(4) An increase in the marginal propensity to save and an increase in 
marginal tax yield; : 


(5) ‘An increase in the growth rate of commodity exports; 
' (6) A decrease in the growth rate of GNP. 


The final methodological question to be. answered is whether it was ap- 
propriate to use the same coefficients to calculate “the multiplier” for U.S. 
military expenditures as well as for other autonomous spending changes, 
i.e., changes in Thai government spending and changes in export of other 
goods and services. It is sometimes argued that the national income impact 
of U.S. war-related spending is significantly smaller than that of other exo- 
genous variables. This argument is often based on the fact that nearly 80%. 
of Thailand’s labor force is engaged in agriculture—the subsistence farmer 
really does not participate in the multiplier chain. This, it is said, spending 
around military bases has very little impact on the domestic economy, lead- 
ing to increased imports almost on a one-to-one basis. The contrary point 
of.view is that there is not a significant difference among exogeneous spend- 
ing categories used in our model in terms of either the marginal sable 
to import or other leakages. Thai construction -workers and “hostesses” ir 
the ‘Northeast may in fact consume fewer imported. goods than Bangkok- 
based RTG officials and rice traders. U.S. military spending as given in the, 
balance of payments accounts is already on a “net” basis: purchases in the 
P. X. and soldiers’ remittances to the U.S. are excluded from the series. In 
general, the average coefficients-for the marginal propensity to’ import. are, 
likely to be quite similar for income generated through export earnings and 
Thai government spending ; its very high calculated value (0.2413) is also 
affected by the increase in U.S. military spending in the second half of the: 
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, sample period. ‘The question of whether there should-be a different multi- 
plier applied to U.S. military spending is, of course, ultimately an empirical 
one. Lacking specific information about further spending flows engendered 
by U.S. military spending, it appears reasonable touse the average multi- 
plier for the period. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE THIRD PLAN PERIOD 


.Thailand’s Third Economic and Social Development Plan was promul- 
gated on October 1, 1971. The architects of the plan focus on four major 
factors contributing to économic instability as ‘Thailand enters the plan 
ia A 


3 


1. Fluctuation in world market prices of major thai inoi commodi- 
ties, in proces rice and rubber; 


N 


2, Slow increase in government revenue ;: 
-3e Decline in US. military spending in Thailand and 


4. Decline in foreign investment.1* 

The basic plan frame takes these factors into consideration at least partial- 
ly—a period of slower economic growth is forecast, and policy measures are 
recommended to cope with the problem areas noted above. In overall terms, 
_real GDP growth is set at 7% per year—compared to the ambitious Second 
Plan target of 8.5% and the estimated actual growth rate of 7.2% for the 
1967-1971 period. If the population growth rate is reduced, as planned, 
from 3% to 2.5% per year by 1976, per capita income will actually grow 
more quickly over the Third Plan period (by about 4.5% per.year versus 
only about four per cent per year during 1967-71). As noted, the key. con- 
straint is found in the balance of payments area—the Third Plan projects a 
target of 7% per year in merchandise export growth, while keeping mer- 
chandise imports to an average increase of only 2.8% per anum.?® This 
clearly implies a drastic lowering of the marginal propensity to import— 
from the present average value of .24 to less than .10 for the Third Plan 
period. Despite these substantial changes in the basic trade balance targets, 
as will be shown below, what emerges is little more than. a “holding of the 
line” in the merchandise deficit, and a deterioration of.the overall current 
account. Finally, foreign exchange reserves are projected to decline through- 
out the Third Plan period—falling from $766.5 million at the end of 1970 
to $287. 2 million at the end of 1976." 


The Third Plan: Thailand’s Blueprint for Development, = Business i in Thailand, 


.. October 1971, p.. 8. 


 487bid., p. 10. | l 
rable. es palace of Payments Projections .. +" TOAID A-1315, op. cit, 
e. H l í 
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TABLE 5 
Thailand’s Balance of.Payments Projection, 
1971-1976 
(In billions of baht) 

1971 1972 1976 
Merchandise exports 16.1 16.9 22.9 
Merchandise imports -26.4 . -26.7 -32.3 
Trade balance -10.5 ~ 9.8 - 9.8 
Services receipts _ 8.4 7.5 6.9 
(U.S. military spending) (3.6) (2.8) : 
Services payments — 3.9 - 4.2 - 
RESOURCE GAP . = 58 -65 - -9.1 
Unrequited transfers 0.9 0.9 1.3 
Net capital raovenent 20: 3.0 4.5 
(Net central government) . (0.4) . . (0.7) (2.2) 
Allocation of SDR’s and 

net errors and omissions 1.1 l.l 1.1 

CHANGE IN RESERVES -12 -15 = 22 | 
Memo: reserve level -707.1 634.7 287.2 


(ir millions of US $) 


Source: “Thailand’s Balance of Payments Projections ... ,” TOAID 
-A-1315 (11-12-71), op. cit., Table II. ; . 


Table 5 gives.a short summary of the balance of payments projection for 
the Third Plan period. Due to the difference in base period figures—imports 
in excess of exports by about ten billion baht—a substantial reduction in the 
import growth rate, coupled with a rather optimistic export projection serves 
to keep the trade balance deficit roughly. constant over the Plan period. The 
extent of import reduction can- be seen by the comparison given below: 


Average Growth Rates, 
Merchandise Imports 





1967-1971 | 1971-1976 
Consumer goods l 2.9 0.4 
Intermediate products i 12.3 - 5.9 
Capital goods 11.1 | 2.6 
Others | 44 0.9 


TOTAL a = 7.9. 98 
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It can be noted that a continuation of comfortable macroeconomic growth 
rates in spite of a slowdown in capital goods imports implies a lowering of 
the ICOR—imports of capital goods accounted for 34.4% of gross fixed 
capital formation in Thailand during the 1960-68 period. For the same 
period, the capital-output ratio averaged 2.47, which is already fairly low 
by developing country standards. 

Despite an import slowdown, the “resource gap” widens greatly—this is 
predicated, of course, on forecasts of decreases in U.S. military spending and 
losses in investment income receipts (mainly associated with Thailand’s 
foreign exchange holdings being drawn down). Services payments on the 
other hand, are expected to expand sharply—particularly as central govern- 
ment borrowing and private investment generate return flows of interest and 
profit remittances. Transfers, mainly U.S. aid, are expected to remain at 
roughly the same level—a questionable assumption, if there is a rapid dis- 
engagement of U.S. military forces from Southeast Asia. In any case, aid 
grants are a minor consideration in “filling” a resource gap of this size— 
one needs to rely on a capital flow of at least projected dimensions. In the 
latter part of the Third Plan period, in particular central government loan 
drawdowns begin to accelerate sharply. The financing of current account 
deficits by long-term borrowing, even on favorable terms, has already led to 
serious debt-service problems for many developing countries. Thailand has 
wisely placed legal limits on foreign indebtedness, both in terms of export 
earnings and government revenue. If present projections materialize, how- 
ever, these limits will have to be changed during the Third Plan period. 

Generally, it seems improbable that the projections of ‘Table 5 will be per- 
mitted to become reality. Foreign exchange reserves have traditionally held 
a key political role. U.S. officials point out that “. . . the projected reserve 
position of $287 million at the end of 1976, however, is at a level politically 
unacceptable to the RTG and it is expected that further action will be taken 
to reduce imports and accelerate exports.”2° In 1971-1972, Thailand’s bal- 
ance of payments situation was helped by the change in the U.S. dollar ex- 
change rate—the baht was held at parity with the dollar and, therefore, was 
devalued de facto with respect to the yen, mark, pound, etc. (Thai imports 
from Japan account for more than one-third of the total, followed by U.S., 
Germany, U.K., Australia, Taiwan, Italy, and the Netherlands). The sheer 
size of the trade imbalance suggests, however, that further restrictions on 
imports will probably be necessary. Given the projected decline in net ser- 
vices earnings, largely tied to an expected decline in U.S. military spending, 
a rough calculation shows that imports would have to be held to the 1971 
level to get a manageable resource gap by ‘1976. This is likely to slow the 
growth rate below Third plan expectations;?1 unfortunately, exchange con- 


207 bid., p. 1. 

*1See, however, an interesting recent suggestion that may provide “a partial solution” 
to the Thai case: Lauchlin Currie, “The Exchange Constraint on Development—A Partial 
Solution to the Problem,” The Economic Journal, December 1971. 
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trols, import licensing, and further tariff increases seem likely. At this junc- 
ture, realistic development planning becomes mandatory; the First and 
Second Plans, however, were done more to please foreign donors than to 
guide RTG decision makers. It will be quite interesting to see whether the 
Fourth (Plan will be meaningful. 


GEORGE J. VIKSNINS is Associate Professor of Economics at Georgetown University. 





THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC: 1921-1971 


/ Robert A. Rupen 


B attle-ready Soviet troops, Soviet missiles in place, a veritable military 
occupation by the armed forces of the USSR, marked the scene in the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic (MPR) in July 1971, just fifty years after Red 
Army troops had occupied Urga (now Ulan Bator). On July 6, 1921, Soviet 
soldiers crossed the Mongolian border; on July 11, a new “revolutionary 
government” was proclaimed. That date, July 11, has become the official 
anniversary. In July 1971 the MPR was a nominally independent and sov- 
ereign country, a member of the United Nations, and maintained diplomatic 
relations with 54 countries of various political orientations (although not 
the United States). But the Soviet Union treats the MPR as part of its own 
strategic territory, while formally honoring its status of legal independence. 
Molotov’s statement of May 31, 1939, directed against the Japanese, would 
also apply against the Chinese in 1971: “I give warning that the borders of 
the MPR... will be defended by the USSR as vigorously as we shall de- 
fend our own borders.} 

While Kosygin dominated the 50th Anniversary celebrations in Ulan 
Bator and both Kosygin and Tsedenbal stressed close Soviet-Mongolian 
relations and cooperation, including military cooperation against a common 
enemy in World War II, the Chinese were not even present. In Peking the 
China-Mongolian Friendship Association gave a party for the event and 
the MPR Embassy reciprocated with a reception: however, the Mongolian 
Ambassador was in Ulan Bator and the Charge d’Affaires was the ranking 
Mongol. The Minister of Communications and a Deputy Foreign Minister 
were the highest Chinese officials present.” 

Soviet pressure pushed the Chinese out of the MPR in the 1920s, kept the 
Japanese out in the 1930s, and is defending it against the Chinese in the 
1960s and 1970s. A British observer in 1914 analyzed Tsarist Russian mo- 


rene in David J. Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East, Yale University Press, 
48, p. 39. 

"Guests from fifteen countries were officially listed for the celebrations in Ulan Bator: 
USSR, Bulgaria, East Germany, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, South Vietnam NLF, Cuba, Algeria, India, UAR. Neues 
ter ii July 11, 1971. Peking information from NCNA, July 9, and Hsinhua, July 

, 1971. ia | 38 | 
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tivation and policy in terms directly applicable to Soviet Russian post-1917 
motivation and policy: Outer Mongolia, now called the MPR, was to serve 
as a buffer separating thinly-populated Siberia and densely populated and 
expanding north China. It would be kept free of development by anyone 
other than Russia; especially China would be excluded. Siberian develop- 
ment would come first, and then the status of Outer Mongolia would be de- 
termined. Meanwhile not only Chinese colonization but also any Chinese 
military force were to be kept out of the area because of the vulnerability 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the manner in which even a small Chinese 
force could pin down a large number of Russians. Neither annexation nor 
colonization was contemplated: keeping out Chinese was the primary moti- 
vation. An additional potentially aggressive factor was also involved: “Rus- 
sia, looking far ahead, wished to maintain free of any strong alien element 
all that part of Mongolia which lies north of the natural frontier which ought 
to bound her Siberian possessions on the south, the direction of which is 
roughly described as running from near Vladivostok along the vague line of 
the Gobi to near Chuguchak.” That would imply adding most of Manchuria 
and the northern part of Sinkiang to the MPR as areas of Soviet domination. 
But East Siberia is still underpopulated, and development proceeds slowly, 
while Chinese settlers have continued to move into Inner Mongolia, Man- - 
churia, and Sinkiang. 

Development of the MPR was especially slow. from 1921 to 1940, and even 
after that it did not leap forward. But since 1957 most indicators-show signi- 
ficant increase, although the really key figure, the total number of livestock, 
remains almost unchanged—22 million total head of livestock in 1929: and 
22.6 million in 1970. Chinese colonists, military forces, and even mer- 
chants and traders, however, have been kept out of the area. 

The USSR’s Red Army on the scene in Mongolia in 1921-1925, 1937- 
1956, and 1966 to the present, is the decisive element in the USSR’s control- 
ling position in the MPR. Military force and the evident readiness to use 
it provides the first and foremost, and most convincing, reason why the 
USSR is politically and ideologically dominant in the MPR and China is 
not. Fifty years ago the Red Army determined the fate of Mongolia, and it 
is doing so today. It has been physically present on Mongolian soil for more 

than thirty of the past fifty years. : 
' For the first half of the fifty years between 1921 and 1971, China claimed 
legal sovereignty in “Outer Mongolia”* and the USSR at least on paper and 
de jure usually honored the Chinese claim. But Chinese weakness, near- 
anarchy, civil war, and Japanese invasion, meant that they could not enforce 
their claim. The actual shift of Mongolia from China’s orbit to Russia’s 
orbit occurred more because of Chinese failure to control events there than 


*Lt. G. C. Binsteed, “Mongolia,” China Year Book, 1914,-pp. 609-643. 

‘The terminology employed has political implications: use of the term “Outer Mon- 
golia” implies control.by China and.contemporary Mongols strongly onpore its use; . 
“Mongolian People’s. Republic” (MPR) implies independence. 
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because of Russian aggression. The government of China failed to stop the 
anti-Bolshevik forces from using Mongolia as a privileged sanctuary early 
in 1921, and of course the government of China could not protect Mongolia 
from the Japanese in the 1930s. A stable, effective, and determined Soviet 
regime experienced little difficulty winning out over the nominal sovereign; 
there was no contest. 

Soviet moves in Manchuria and Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia in the past 
50 years suggest a potentially offensive as well as a continuing defensive as- 
pect to the USSR’s dominance in the MPR.’ Certainly in a scenario of a 
post-Mao China marked by near anarchy and factional infighting, where 
there might be local leaders on the order of Kao Kang, Ulanfu, and Wang 
En-mao not effectively subject to Peking, an active Soviet role is not hard to 
envisage. But in any case, the dominant Soviet motivation in the MPR is 
military-strategic, old-fashioned nationalistic, with clear lines of continuity 
and consistency from long before 1917. On that nationalistic foundation has 
been erected an economic and ideological superstructure designed to serve 
the principal purpose: protection of the territory of the USSR (i.e., the 
Russian Empire). 


Economic RELATIONS 


In 1969 over 75% of the total foreign trade of the MPR was with the 
USSR; 21% with East European bloc: countries;® 3% with other socialist 
countries, including China; and about 1% with non-socialist countries( Japan 
Great Britain, and Switzerland). By 1930, forced expulsion of Chinese trad- 
ers and firms had led to a Soviet monopoly in Mongolia’s foreign trade which 
lasted until 1952. The new China then returned to the Mongolian market, 
attaining its highest share in the MPR’s total foreign trade, about 15% in 
1961, and then declined again to almost nothing by 1964. In June 1971 
negotiations in Ulan ‘Bator culminated in a one-year MPR-China trade pro- 
tocol, and this kind of controlled trade relationship will probably continue 
as long as State relations between the USSR and China continue. 

The trade figures show increasing Soviet shipments to the MPR, but no 
increase in Mongolian exports to the USSR. And since the trade deficits 
seem to be “forgiven” periodically and never show up in later trade figures, 
the MPR apparently costs the USSR a substantial amount annually, and has 
done so for many years. On that statistical evidence, and from some personal 
observations and direét eyewitness reports, it is very difficult to accépt 


SHartison E. Salisbury, in his War Between Russia and China, (New York, W. W. 
Norton and Co., 1969, p. 64) calls attention to the current psychological importance and 
relevance of the 1939 Nomonkhan—Khalkin Gol battle between the Russians and J ap- 
anese. 

*East European bloc and other countries’ trade with the MPR began in 1956. Of total 
1959 MPR exports, 76% went to the USSR; 4.8% to China; the share of Eastern Europe 
totalled 15.2% (Czechoslovakia, 6.1%; East Germany, 4. 9%: Poland, 2.6%; Hungary, l 
1.6%). The same rank-order in Eastern Europe bloc trade with Mongolia applied in 1969. 
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China’s indictment of July 1969, when they termed the USSR an “exploiter 
ruthlessly plundering the Mongolian people.” 

Soviet aid sets the limits in the Mongolian Five Year Plans, and the plan 
is usually announced following Soviet-Mongolian trade negotiations in Mos- 
cow. For example, the Soviet Mongolian trade protocol for 1971-1975 was 
signed in December 1970; the new Five Year Plan was announced at the 
16th Party Congress in Ulan Bator in June 1971. Economic planning is 
politically important in Mongolia: four of the present seven Politburo mem- 
bers had served terms as Chairman of the State Planning Commission.® 

The Soviet Union’s dominant economic position supplements its military 
position to assure that Mongolian economic development proceeds in ac- 
cordance with Soviet desires and serves Soviet purposes. The part of the 
MIPR of greatest importance to the Russians, to which they have channeled 
most of their assistance, is from the capital city of Ulan Bator north to the 
USSR border, a distance of about 250 miles, in the valley of the Selenga 
River. This has always been the principal Russian route to Mongolia, where 
the first and ‘best road was built, and where the Trans-Mongolian Railroad 
now runs. Buryat Mongols from the USSR, and even a few Russians, settled 
in this geographically favorable and accessible territory. A river trans-ship- 
ment point just on the Mongolian side of the border became the town of 
Sukhe Bator. Construction on the industrial complex at 'Darkhan (roughly 
halfway between the Soviet border and Ulan Bator) began in 1961 and is 
virtually completed now. This same general territory, administratively called 
the Selenga Aimak, was the focus of a Mongolian “New Lands” settlement 
program, and Mongolia’s largest State Farm is located there. 

With Ulan Bator, Darkhan, and the Selenga Aimak firmly in hand and 
settled densely by Mongolian standards, attention has increasingly been 
directed to the city of Choibalsan in the eastern MPR, about 50 miles from 
the Manchurian border. This is not far from the area of Nomonkhan—Khal- 
kingol where the Soviet-Japanese clashes occurred in 1939. In and around 
Choibalsan communications to the USSR have been improved, coal mines 
opened, light industry enterprises established. 

After Choibalsan has been satisfactorily developed and integrated, it is 
probable that a center in the Gobi, in the south and near the Chinese border, 
will be next in line. The most likely location is Dalan ‘Dzadaged, about 300 
miles west of Sain Shanda and the railroad and about 120 miles from the 


Chinese border. 
Some of the equipment and goods shipped by the USSR to the MPR as 


™NCNA, July 6, 1969, in Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), Hong Kong, No. 
4454, July 14, 1969, p. 25. 

®Tsedenbal, 1944-1948; Maidar, 1951; Dugersuren, 1954; Molomjamts, 1959-1960. 
The incumbent is Rinchinpeljee. The initial 1931-1935 Five Year Plan was never com- 
pleted. Regular planning after this abortive attempt began with the “First” Five Year 
Plan, 1948-1952; Second, 1953-1957; then a Three Year Plan, 1958-1960; Third, 1961- 
1965; Fourth, 1966-1970; and the Fifth, 1971-1975. 
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part of its “subsidy,” and some of the economic development the Soviet 
Union sponsors there relates to improving the type and quality of MPR ex- 
ports to the USSR. Meat-processing plants provide cattle exports in a far 
more efficient manner than driving millions of live animals northward to 
Russia. Veterinary drugs and equipment protect the animals which Russians 
are ultimately going to consume. Breeding animals improve the quality. 
Wool-washing machinery and construction equipment for wool-washing 
plants mean less useless weight shipped in exports to the USSR. Some of 
the Soviet mining machinery is used for extraction of minerals exported to 
the USSR. 

Other portions of the Soviet “subsidy” are intended to assist the Mongols 
to supply their own needs, ultimately reducing if not eliminating entirely 
imports of some items from the USSR. Providing the equipment and machin- 
ery for Mongolian coal mining brought immediate results: the USSR shipped 
in 134,000 tons in 1965 but only 1,000 tons in 1969. But an attempt to in- 
duce Mongolian self-sufficiency in petroleum failed, and the Mongolian petro- 
leum industry limps along. The MPR imported more petroleum and petro- 
leum products in 1969 (265,400 tons) than it did in 1961 (142,000 tons), a 
year in which the Soviet Union shipped large amounts of drilling machinery 
and equipment. Milling flour in Mongolia instead of sending grain to Russia 
and getting back shipments of flour seems to be working out more success- 
fully; the large amounts common up through 1965 no longer occur in the 
trade figures.® Similarly, supplying the equipment to produce textiles, cloth- 
ing, and furniture, all hopefully will prove a temporary expense which will 
save the ‘USSR money in the long run. 

But beyond all this kind of Russian calculated self-interest is also the fact 
that the range and choice for Mongols, the options in life-styles and careers, 
the intellectual horizons, are greater and broader partly in response to the 
ever-increasing range of goods imported from the Soviet Union. Motorcycles, 
television sets, telephones, radios, books, even some automobiles, are only a 
few of the items arriving in Mongolia from the USSR in increasing quantity. 


NATIONALISM 

“The contradiction between the oppressed Mongolian people and the 
Soviet revisionist colonial rulers is irreconcilable. The existence and develop- 
ment of this contradiction is bound to give rise to revolution.”1° So charged 
the Chinese in July 1969. In reply, Kosygin, in Ulan Bator for the 50th Anni- 
versary celebrations in July 1971, stated that Moscow would vigorously re- 
sist China’s attempts to weaken Soviet-Mongolian ties.11 A Soviet book pub- 


°One of many problems in interpretation concerns the food and material consumed by 
Soviet troops, now very numerous (three divisions have been reported) in the country. 
Does the meat they consume ever appear in Mongolian export statistics? Or is the ap- 
parent Soviet subsidy eaten up by the troops? So far, livestock totals and other indicators 
do not show up any “exploitation” developing since 1966 when the troops reportedly 
arrived. 

29SCMP No. 4454, op. cit. 

“Pravda, July 11, 1971. 


ay 
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lished in 1970 criticizes Western scholars for their allegedly false construction 
of a nationalism uniting Mongols against Russians. No such nationalism 
exists or ever did exist, claims the Soviet author.!? Progressive Mongols 
purportedly eagerly welcomed Russians and Soviets, and only a small minor- 
ity of reactionary Mongols opposed them. The revolutionary regime has 
eliminated that reactionary minority, and now united Mongols and Russians 
march together on the socialist road to the Communist goal. 


This same official Soviet interpretation opposes also the “lesser evil” idea 
that the Mongols must necessarily be subject to domination either by Russia 
or China. And since the great number of Chinese poses the potential threat 
of submerging the Mongols in a wave of permanent settlers, and the relatively 
small number of Russians cannot possibly pose such a threat, the Mongols 
prefer Russian domination to Chinese domination. No third alternative ex- 
ists. 

What is the relationship between Russians and Mongols—“irreconcilable 
contradiction” or socialist unity? In a remarkable chapter in his book, War 
Between Russia and China, Harrison Salisbury states that Russian racism 
equates Mongols and Chinese: “The Russian makes no distinction between 
the peoples of the East . . . they may be Mongol, or they may be the Han 
people of China. To the Russians they are all the same.” He cites Yevtu- 
shenko’s poem about the Damansky Island incident which refers to the 
Chinese as “The new Mongol warriors” and concludes that, “For Yevtu- 
shenko, nothing comes more naturally than the identification of Mao and 
the Chinese with the Mongols.”18 

The linkage stressed by Salisbury involves Chinggis Khan and the Mon- 
gol Empire. Developments in the MPR in 1962, when the Mongols celebrated 
the 800th anniversary of Chinggis Khan’s birth and honored the great con- 
queror and the Russians forced them to dis-honor him, were quickly followed 
by Russian attacks on the Chinese for praising Chinggis Khan.1* Mongolian 
nationalism, Chinggis Khan, and the Chinese threat were clearly linked by 
the Russians. Mongols, using Chinggis Khan as a symbol of nationalism, did 
not intend this to represent a turning to China; it was not for them a “pro- 
Chinese” policy. But the Russians interpreted it as such. The Russians, sen- 
sitive now to any Chinese move, saw the Chinese honoring Chinggis Khan 
and the Mongols honoring Chinggis Khan, and they did not like the coin- 
cidence. If this be Russian racism, Salisbury has made the most of it! 


But all who have compared Russian handling of Mongols with Chinese 


12M. I. Gol’man, Problemy noveishoi istorii MNR v burzhauznoi istoriografii SSRA; 
Moscow 1970. Gol’man states that “R. Rupen among the falsifiers is the recognized ‘spe- 
cialist’ and ‘theoretician’ on the nationalism problem as a whole. ... In each of his 
publications he unfailingly returns to this theme, basing his scholarly career on it... . 
His basic theses ... have wide influence in the West.” (p. 107). 

Salisbury, op. cit., pp. 29-38. 

“For discussion of Chinggis Khan and his reputation in the MPR, see: “Chinggis 
Khan,” Voprosy Istorii, No. 5, 1962, pp. 74-83; and N. Ya. Merpert, G. T. Pashuto, and 
L. V. Cherepnin, “Chinggis Khan i ego nasledie,” Istoriya SSSR, No. 5, 1962, pp. 92-119. 
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handling of Mongols concur that the Russians have usually done it much 
better. Mao Tse-tung told John Stewart Service in 1945: “Russian treatment 
of the Outer Mongols has been just and highly beneficial to the Mongols. 
... Lhe people of Inner Mongolia cannot help but contrast their condition 
and the treatment they have traditionally received from the Chinese with the 
policies followed by the Russians.” 1° 

iin the 50 years of the Soviet period in the MPR, the Russian Communists 
have generally treated Mongols as they did Russians. That is, they imposed 
a Communist Party on them,1® formed a ubiquitous secret police and in- 
former network, confiscated their private property and collectivized their 
livestock, destroyed their religion, and surrounded their leader with a cult 
of personality. No anti-Mongol discrimination was evident. They did to 
Mongols what they did to Russians, and were usually color-blind in their 
actions. 

The Russians also provided the Mongols with education and opportunity, 
health, science, and modernity. They brought the Mongols into the Soviet 
version of the 20th century, essentially without any racial discrimination. 
Over the 50 years there can be discerned many “good” Russians and “good” 
Mongols, and many “bad” Russians and Mongols. Stalinist-type Russians 
and Mongols vs. “liberal” Russians and Mongols present a scene of fluctu- 
ating conflict neither racist nor simply nationalistic in character. Careerist 
Mongols “betrayed their racial heritage” and received their rewards for 
doing Moscow’s bidding. ‘As one cynical Mongol said of such careerist bene- 
ficiaries: “In the eyes of God, service to the Tsar is not forgotten.” But in 
addition to careerists and Quislings, some Mongols have fought unceasingly 
to defend their heritage and their uniqueness. Some Russians have even 
helped them to do that, and many Russians worked hard to help Mongols— 
to provide medical care, to teach in their schools, to help them advance and 
improve. And while sometimes there was evident economic exploitation, 
there has often been significant economic assistance. Over the 50 years, the 
economic cost of the MPR to the USSR must surely have been far greater 
than any economic gain. 


Moncots, RUSSIANS AND CHINESE 


There are several important factors underlying the interaction of Mon- 
gols, Russians and Chinese on the 50th anniversary of the MPR. Of con- 


157 S. Service at Yenan, “Communist Views in Regard to Mongolia,” March 16, 1945, 
in “The Amerasia Papers: A Clue to the Catastrophe of China,” vol. H, Internal Security 
Subcommittee, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Jan. 26, 1970, pp. 1410-1411. 

16The Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) now boasts 59,048 members 
and candidate-members; in June 1971 a total of 780 delegates attended the 16th Party 
Congress. The Politburo elected there included no new names: Tsendenbal (b. 1916) 
continues as First Secretary. Party organization in every way follows the CPSU example. 
The Politburo, with dates when service began, is: Ts. Dugersuren (1954), N. Jagvaral 
(1960), 5. Luvsan (1963), D. Maidar (1963), D. Molomjamts (1969), S. Sambu (1954), 
and Yu. Tsedenbal, First Secretary since 1958 and Prime Minister since 1952. Candidate- 
Members of the Politburo are: N. Luvsanravdan (1960) and B. Lkhamsuren (1962). 
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siderable significance is the fact that the Mongol population growth rate is 
very high and there need no longer be any fear of their survival as a distinct 
community, at least as long as the MPR continues to exist. While a substan- 
tial number of Mongols still live in yurts and follow a modified but recog- 
nizable traditional nomadic way-of-life herding livestock, there is now a 
permanently settled portion of the rural population that lives in fixed, collec- 
tivized settlements— 272 livestock cooperatives (SKLO) and 32 State Farm 
(Goskhoz) centers. Moreover, a large urban population now engages in a 
variety of occupations not previously practiced by Mongols. 

In absolute figures, urban population increased 250,800 between 1956 
and 1967. In the same period, rural population increased 31,200. The num- 
ber of rural nomads decreased 81,000, while the number of rural settled in- 
creased 114,200. Total population increased 282,000.27 

‘Livestock continues to dominate the MPR economy, accounting directly or 
indirectly for the major occupations and activities of most Mongols. Live- 
stock and wool provide the greater part of Mongolian exports. The number 
of livestock has remained nearly stable for more than forty years. 

‘Destruction of the traditional lamaist Buddhist Tibetan-type religion was 
nearly total, but a small “new” Buddhism is tolerated and to a limited extent 
even encouraged.?® For writing the Mongolian language, the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet has replaced the traditional vertical script. In addition, the use of Russian 
as a second language is widespread. ) 

The most serious Chinese attempt to reestablish their influence in Mongolia 
since 1921 took place between 1954 and 1963. From 1954 to 1957 this ap- 
peared to have the USSR’s endorsement, representing Sino-Soviet agree- 
ment and collaboration. Beginning in 1957, however, the USSR acted to cir- 
cumscribe and ultimately eliminate anything more than a nominal Chinese 
presence in the MPR, and by 1963 had successfully done so without use of 
military force. In Ulan Bator in May 1960, Chou En-lai reportedly attempted 
to persuade Tsedenbal that Mongolia should be “independent like Albania.” 
In a statement of August 10, 1967, the Mongolian government castigated 


B, Gungaadash, Mongoliya segodnya: priroda, lyudi, khozyaistvo, Moscow 1969, pp. 
75-77 inter alia. 
18In June 1970 a meeting in Ulan Bator included Buddhist representatives from North 


v Vietnam, South Vietnam NLF, India, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Singapore, USSR, 


Japan, and the host, the MPR. The Head of MPR Buddhists and the Director of the 
Gandan Monastery in Ulan Bator were conveners and hosts of what was planned as a 
“Forum for Buddhists of Asia.”” USSR representatives included the “Khambo Lama” of 
the Buryat Mongolian Buddhist Church (officially sanctioned by the Soviet regime), and 
S. D. Dylykov, the Buryat specialist in the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. An extra anti-Chinese twist was added by consideration of Tibet 
and the fate of the Dalai Lama and Panchen Lama. See Broadcast reports of May 13, 
June 5, and June 12, 1970. 

John Hangin (who is himself a Mongol from Inner Mongolia now in the U.S.), after 
oe i the MPR, gives a naan sda PERS “The Mongolian 
uddhist Church is reviving with a new hope and vigor.” Mongolia Society Bulleti 
IX:2, (Fall 1970), p. 9. j j z 7 k 

Cf. Owen Lattimore, “Religion and Revolution in Mongolia: A Review Article,” Mod- 
ern Asian Studies, 1:1 (1967), pp. 81-94, and Gol’man, op. cit., pp. 129-137. 
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alleged Chinese ambitions to return to Mongolia as a design that the “Mao- 
ists inherited from the Manchu conquerors and the reactionary Chiang Kai- 
shek clique.” In October 1967 the Chinese described as “colonialist” the 
Soviet relationship to the MPR.?® They specifically rejected the oft-repeated 
Soviet theoretical analysis that the aid and example of the USSR had made 
it possible for the MPR to develop directly from feudalism to socialism 
without going through the stage of capitalism.?° 

The Mongols living north of the MPR in the USSR—the Buryat Mongols— 
have in the past 50 years come to be far outnumbered by Russians in “their” 
Republic, and in July 1958 even the name was changed from the Buryat 
Mongolian ASSR to merely the Buryat ASSR. The Mongols living south 
of the MPR in China—the Inner Mongols—are greatly outnumbered by 
Chinese; their long-time Mongo] Communist leader, Ulanfu, has been re- 
moved and replaced by Han Chinese,”* and the significant “Manchurian” 
portions of Inner Mongolia, Barga and other areas in the east, have been 
detached from the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region (IMAR). The Bur- 
yats were Russified and the Inner Mongols Sinified long ago, and the emer- 
gence of a unified Mongolia incorporating all these areas is no longer con- 
ceivable in 1971. “Mongolia” now is almost solely the MPR. In addition, 
Chinese settlement in Manchuria and Sinkiang, and the USSR’s annexation 
of Tannu Tuva and the settlement of a substantial number of Russians there 
add to the demographic, political and cultural pressure on the small number 
of Mongols in the MPR. Because some Mongols fear that cultural elimination 
will be their fate, they struggle to retain and strengthen uniquely Mongol 
symbols and conditions. Many Russians and some Communist Mongols in- 
terpret this struggle as anti-Russian and therefore pro-Chinese; they try to 
suppress any sign of it. 


*°*Vneshnyaya politika KNR; O sushchnosti vneshnepoliticheskogo kursa sovremen- 
nogo kitaiskogo rukovodstva, Moscow 1971, pp. 63, 99. In 1954, Chinese delegates nego- 
tiating with the Soviet government are said to have specifically requested that the MPR 
be returned to China, Some evidence indicates that the Russians at that time agreed to 
reassertion of Chinese influence, but they now characterize the 1954 Chinese claim as 
representing a “chauvinist, expansionist position of the Chinese leadership in the na- 
tional-territorial question.” Kritika teoreticheskikh kontseptsii Mao Tsze-duna, Moscow 
1970, pp. 86-87. 

20The most convincing example of the non-capitalist route of developing to socialism 
is shown by Mongolia—in the past, before the people’s revolution, a country of early 
fendalism. Its growth to socialism, bypassing capitalism, is a result of the fraternal assis- 
tance of a socialist state—the USSR. Vneshnyaya politika KNR, op. cit., p. 6. 

Soviet and Mongolian attempts to fix the MPR’s theoretical place in the Marxist 
scheme include: F. G. Yur’ev. Vestnik Moskouskogo universiteta, No. 1, 1959, pp. 51-69, 
translated JPRS 3067, March 16, 1960; V. E. Chirkin, Gosudarstvo, perekhodnoe k 
narodno-demokraticheskoi forme diktatury proletariata—Narodnaya faratskaya) res- 
publika, Formy gosudarstva perekhodnogo k sotsielisticheskomu tipu, Moscow 1966, pp. 
131-147; and D. Tomor-Ochir, “O nekapitalisticheskom puti razvitiya otstalykh stran k 
sotsializmu, Voprosy filosofii, No. 1, 1956, pp. 47-63. 

Cf Robert A. Rupen, “Peking and the National Minorities,” in Frank Trager and 
William Henderson, (eds.), Communist China, 1949-1969: A Twenty-Year Appraisal, 
New York University Press, 1970, pp. 243-258. 
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THE ROLE or CHINESE MANPOWER 


The serious manpower shortage, both of Mongols and Russians, provided 
the Chinese with the opportunity to exploit their greatest asset and natural 
resource. Reportedly Mao offered 300,000 Chinese settlers, which the Mon- 
gols found disturbing. But an agreement was worked out for a relatively 
restricted number of Jaborers to come for limited periods of time. Chinese 
workers first arrived in the MPR in May 1955, and they kept coming in for 
six years, totalling 20,000. In May 1962 the withdrawal began, and there 
were no replacements, By the end of 1963 few Chinese remained in Mongolia. 
The favorite Mongolian sport—watching Chinese work—came to an end. 
Unfinished buildings and projects—Chinese ghosts—dot the city and coun- 
tryside; many of them just stand there uselessly.? 

The Chinese could of course in theory densely populate all of the MPR 
overnight. Two things in addition to Soviet troops and missiles argue against 
the Chinese doing that: first, permanent Chinese settlement never was signi- 
ficant in Outer Mongolia, and places like Sinkiang and Tibet, as well as parts 
of Manchuria and other areas, can still absorb far greater numbers of Han 
Chinese than live there now. The second obstacle is the Gobi Desert. MPR 
areas favorable to settlement lie in the northern part of the country, adjacent 
to the USSR. Direct and contiguous expansion for Chinese is not possible. 
The railroad could make all the difference in this matter, but the gauge 
changes at the border, and Mongols and Russians stand together against 
any such Chinese in-migration. 

The sheer number of Chinese does represent an ever-threatening psycho- 
logical pressure on increasingly outnumbered Russians and Mongols in that 
part of Asia. The importance of Manchuria and its large Han Chinese popu- 
lation, and the growing Han Chinese population in Sinkiang can be inter- 
preted as an “encirclement” of the MPR and adds to Mongol apprehensions. 
The Russian advantage in weapons and technology must be used to overcome 
a “feeling,” almost but never quite palpable, of “inevitable” Chinese take- 
over. There must certainly have been some Soviet thoughts of preventive 
war. But the Chinese threat is vague, hovering, potential; not “real.” It is 
more an atmosphere than an actual condition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


For the first 28 years of the past half century, the Chinese lacked the 
political unity and effective central power which the USSR exerted through- 
out that period. In the formative years of the revolutionary Mongol regime, 
China exerted practically no influence at all. By the time Mao and a unified 
regime in Peking tried to reassert China’s “rights” in Mongolia, all the gates 
of entry were guarded by Moscow’s Mongols. China’s unity came too late. But 


“The Mao offer of 300,000 Chinese, and actual total of 20,000, appears in Vneshnyaya 
politika KNR, op. cit. This same Soviet book states (p. 63) that the Chinese’ actually 
finished only 12 of 92 projects, and that even these were poorly done, requiring recon- 
struction or repair later with USSR or East European bloc assistance. 
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Stalin’s death in 1953 shook the Soviet monolith and gave China a brief peri- 
od of relative advantage. However, restoration of firm control in Moscow was 
soon followed by restoration of Moscow’s firm control in Ulan Bator, and 
the Chinese were once again squeezed out. The decline in Chinese influence 
began long before it had been able to attain parity with Russian influence, 
and if a ten-point scale be used, it could be said to have moved from 0 China, 
10 Russia in 1949; to 3 China, 7 Russia in 1957; to 1 China, 9 Russia in 
1963. In 1969 the China score in the MPR fell almost to zero; in 1971 it had 
risen slightly so that at the time of the 50th anniversary in July it might be 
one-half a point for China and 9% points for Russia. China’s “points” never 
actually decline to zero because the number and proximity of Chinese al- 
ways exert some effect on Mongolia even without a direct political or physical 
presence. 

Russians and Mongols share the basic aim of keeping out the Chinese. 
But under the umbrella of that shared interest, a contradiction between 
Mongols and Russians arises from Mongolian nationalism which is distinct 
from Russian nationalism. Mongols seek and strive to maintain a separate 
identity. Russians often interpret that search as “pro-Chinese” and suppress 
it. 

But despite such Russian control of Mongol nationalistic and identity- 
strivings, Mongols can realistically expect that Russians are not likely to 
settle permanently in significant numbers in their country. The shortage of 
Russians is critical in areas of higher priority to Moscow—Siberia, the Soviet 
Far East, and Soviet Central Asia. The Russian military commitment to 
keep out Chinese, and the Russian demographic inability to take over Mon- 
golia the way it did Buryat Mongolia and Tannu Tuva, give the Mongols of 
the MPR the chance to forge a semi-independent cultural entity retaining 
some traditional and unique elements. Mongols and Russians speak, meta- 
phorically, the same anti-Chinese language, but they do not speak the same 
dialect (ic). 

Even those nationalistic Mongols who tend to be anti-Russian and/or anti- 
Communists, the “bourgeois nationalists,” do not want the return of China. 
Such Mongols find some sympathetic, similarly-oriented, Russians; they find 
no Chinese supporters for their views. There is a kind of “Russian liberal- 
Mongol liberal” common cause which resists the politically dominant neo- 
Stalinist Russians and Mongols, and they keep hope alive. 

The pressure on the Mongols may actually be greatest when cooperation 
and collaboration between Russians and Chinese is closest. When they come 
together in friendship, the Mongols get squeezed between. Mongol cultural 
survival may depend on continuation of a Sino-Soviet split in which the 
underpopulated USSR defends the MPR against masses of Chinese, without 
a resort to war. Preservation of the status quo may well be in their best in- 
terest. 

The MPR constitutes an extremely sensitive indicator of the state of Sino- 
Soviet relations ata given period of time. The MPR could well show the first 
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signs of nascent cooperation and collaboration between China and the Soviet 
Union, or diplomatic break, or even local open hostilities. Signs of possible 
Soviet larger ambitions, in Manchuria and/or Sinkiang, are also likely to 
show in Mongolia. At Mao’s death, when there may be some potential for 
anarchy or factionalism in north China, the MPR will be one of the im- 
portant and useful vantage points. 

‘And of course the MPR is itself a substantive element in the dispute, plus 
expressing a real feeling of authentic Mongolian independence and a separate 
nationalism. ‘Nonetheless, Mongols are Mongols, not Russians or Chinese. 
Small and different peoples add to the richness of variety of earth’s inhabi- 
tants; there ought to be a place for them in this world, and no apology is 
necessary for advocacy of trying to lend a hand in finding and protecting 
such a place. 





ROBERT A. RUPEN is Professor of Political Science at the University of North Caro- 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST AGRICULTURAL 
INCENTIVE SYSTEMS AND THE LABOR 
PRODUCTIVE CONTRACTS TO 
HOUSEHOLDS: 1956-1965 


/ Frederick W. Crook 


Í. the past two decades, the Chinese Communists have attempted to mod- 
emize China’s agricultural economy by means of a program of technical 
and organizational transformation. This program has received much at- 
tention from Western scholars, yet those aspects of the program that relate 
to systems for motivating the agricultural labor force are still frequently mis- 
understood. The prevailing misconception is that the incentive systems de- 
signed by the Party and handed down as central policies were quite faithfully 
implemented at the local levels. In fact, most of the available evidence sug- 
gests that this was by no means the case. The point is critical, because the 


*The titles of periodicals and collections of documents searched in preparation of this 
paper along with the reasons why they were chosen are given below. Chung-kuo nung- 
pao (Chinese Agricultural Journal), published by the Ministry of Agriculture, was 
selected because it was the primary agricultural journal in China in this period. Nung- 
tsun kung-tso tung-hsiin (Rural Work Bulletin), published by the Rural Work De- 
partment of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, was selected 
because it contained important discussions and decisions on agricultural policy. Tachung 
Huai-chi (Popular Accounting) was selected because articles in it were devoted to 
accounting in collective farms and sometimes these articles revealed information on 
incentive systems. Survey of China Mainland Press, Survey of China Mainland Maga- 
zines, and Current Background were selected because many articles dealing with col- 
lective farms were translated in them. An exhaustive search was made for articles on 
incentive systems in these three periodicals but because of the concentration of articles 
in them from the national newspapers and journals, and because these periodicals did 
not include all articles in mainland newspapers and journals, it was felt that it was 
necessary to utilize two classified collections of documents which did include articles 
from all sources. The two collections used were Classified Files on Communist China 
Held by the Union Research Institute and Microfilm of the Working Files of the Office 
of the Agricultural Attache, U.S. Consulate in Hong Kong. While examining the ma- 
terials in these two collections it seemed odd that there were few or no references 
from a number of provinces. In an effort to check the accuracy of these two collections 
an intensive search for articles on incentive systems was made in three provincial 
newspapers, Shanhsi jih-pao (Shansi Daily), Shen-hsi jih-pao (Shensi Daily), and 
Chi-lin jih-pao (Kirin Daily). From that effort no articles were found which had not 
been included in the collections, suggesting that these two collections of documents 
have been carefully prepared. Finally, the Compilation of Bandit Documents Obtained 
by Anti-Communist Guerrilla Forces in Their Attack on Lien-chiang, Fukien was used 
because the documents in the compilation reveal much information about collective 
farms in the early 1960s. 
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effectiveness of work incentives was the key to success or failure of the so- 
cialization effort in agriculture. 

The most significant element in these incentive systems was the method by 
which the peasants were rewarded for their labor. One of the most important 
methods was the “labor production contract to households,”? which was 
used widely and persistently but was opposed and not much publicized by 
the ‘Party because it relied on more traditional forms of motivation which 
socialization was supposed to have superseded. Nevertheless, the viability 
of the Agricultural Producers’ Cooperatives and of the Rural People’s Com- 
munes® which succeeded them was to a considerable extent due to their 
reliance on this method of work payment rather than on the methods ad- 
vocated by the Party. 

This paper examines Party policy on peasant motivation in relation to 
the “labor production contracts to households” system, showing why this 
system survived in spite of Party opposition and in the place of other sys- 
tems more consistent with Marxist ideology, and what these facts meant for 
the Party’s efforts to build larger collective units and to downgrade the eco- 
nomic importance of the household. 


INCENTIVE POLICIES 


Agricultural labor incentives were an important concern of the Chinese 
Communist leaders when they decided to collectivize agriculture in 1953. 
They believed that in order to increase the productivity of agriculture so 
that it could not only feed China’s growing population but also supply the 
capital needed for investment in both the agricultural and non-agricultural 
economies, they must replace the system of individual peasant landholdings 
by a system of collective ownership. According to Marxist theory as adapted 
by Chairman Mao, nonmaterial incentives would prove much stronger than 
material incentives once the transition to socialized agriculture was com- 
pleted. 

However, it was essential that agricultural production continue to expand 
throughout the period of transition. The Party leaders also recognized that 
the change to nonmaterial incentives would require a fundamental reorienta- 
tion in peasant attitudes and values that could not be accomplished overnight. 
In the interim, the Party proposed to make use of both material and non- 
material incentives. The principal material incentive was a share in the profits 
from the collective farm. The nonmaterial incentives included such specific 


*The expressions (pao kung pao ch’an tao hu) “labor production contracts to house- 
holds” and (san pao tao hu) “three contracts to households” were both used during 
the period under discussion (1956-1965) to refer to the production contracts to house- 
holds system. The expression (i pao) “one contract” in the much discussed (san tzu 
i pao) “three freedoms and one contract” system used during the Cultural Revolution 
also referred to this system. 

“Hereafter the term collective farm will be used to refer to both agricultural pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives and rural people’s communes. The labor force in collective farms 
in this period usually was organized into several production brigades (PB’s} which 
in turn were made up of several production teams (PT’s). 
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devices as selecting and honoring “model” peasants for outstanding produc- 
tion or other contributions to the welfare of the collective and inducing com- 
ponent production units within a collective to engage in competition with 
each other, the winners to be awarded red flags or other symbols of their 
achievement. More generally the Party attempted to reform peasant attitudes 
of private gain and instill feelings of socialist brotherhood, Party loyalty, 
and national pride. The Party hoped that the nonmaterial incentives would 
become preponderant in the long run ‘and that the material incentives could 
be minimized or done away with altogether. 

The material rewards peasants received in the collectives were determined 
in part by such factors as the quality of the collective land, the cost of pro- 
duction inputs, such as tools and fertilizers, and the size of the private plots 
that collectivized peasants were permitted to farm for their own personal 
advantage. The incentive value of these rewards was also affected by the 
availability and prices of consumer goods the peasants could purchase with 
their share of the collective earnings. The most important factor in the mate- 
rial incentive system was the fact that peasants were given larger or smaller 
shares in the collective profit depending upon the amount of labor they had 
contributed during the year. For this system to function, it was necessary to 
keep records of numbers of labor days they had earned.* At the end of the 
agricultural year, the gross income of the collective was totalled, deductions 
were made for production costs, taxes, and capital accumulation, and the 
resulting net income was then divided by the total number of labor days 
credited to all of the peasants and staff of the collective to determine the 
monetary value of a single labor day. The net income was then distributed 
to individual peasant families according to the number of labor days they 
had earned as recorded in the collective accounts. 

The calculation of labor days was a complicated affair, and various meth- 
ods were devised to solve the inherent problems of equity, accuracy, and 
administrative efficiency. Among the different types of labor required for 
different phases of the agricultural cycle and for different crops, there were 
some that demanded more of the peasants and were therefore more amply 
rewarded. The peasants themselves differed in their physical capacity for 
work, level of skill, and degree of motivation (“level of socialist conscious- 


“The labor day is defined by the State Statistical Bureau as follows: “Labor days 
are units for computing the amount of labor spent on completion of the labor norm 
get for each kind of work and for computing labor remuneration. One labor day is 
equivalent to ten work points. The number of labor days which should be credited for 
completing the norm of each kind of work should be determined by the technical 
standard required for each kind of work, the arduousness of the labor process, and 
the importance of this work to the entire process of production. One labor day should 
be credited for completing the norm of a medium grade of work. A labor day, therefore, 
represents the time spent for completing the norm and for attaining the quality of 
labor which meets a given standard. [t does not mean that by doing a day’s work, a 
labor day will be credited.” State Statistical Bureau, Statistical Work Handbook Com- 
mittee Nung-yeh tung chi-kung-tso shou-ts’e (Handbook of Agricultural Statistical 
Work), Peking: T’ung chi ch’u pan she, 1956, p. 36. 
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ness”). Some of the methods of crediting labor days were more sophisticated 
than others in taking account of these differences. For example, the piece- 
rate method issued labor days on the basis of the quantity of work done 
only. In the piece-rate system, labor norms (lao-tung ting-e) were set for 
farm tasks, for example the norm for plowing for an average peasant might 
be 1.8 mou (1 mou = 0.1647 acres) of land per day. On the basis of the im- 
portance and arduousness of the work involved, the collective farm manage- 
ment would award a fixed number of work points for completing the task, 
for example, 10 work points. If 10 work points were alloted for plowing 1.8 
mou of land of a certain type, a given peasant would be given one work point 
for each 0.18 mou plowed. 

In other work measurement methods, the time worked was the impor- 
tant factor. These methods classified members of the collective into several 
grades and assigned each member a specific number of basic labor points 
(lao-tung ti-en).® In one such method, the fixed-rate fixed-assessment, each 
member always received the same number of work points as his “fixed-rate.” 
In a slightly different method, the fixed-rate flexible-assessment, fixed rates 
were assigned, but work points issued were adjusted at an assessment meeting 
in accordance with the collective evaluation of other members.® Finally, still 
other methods assessed work according to the terms of a contract agreed to 
in advance. Under this arrangement, collective farm cadres made contracts 
with individual peasants to complete certain tasks in return for fixed num- 
bers of labor days. The use of these different methods was not mutually ex- 
clusive. For example, a particular peasant might be given labor days accord- 
ing to the fixed-rate fixed-assessment system while irrigating a rice field and 
subsequently be rewarded according to the piece-rate for harvesting the same 
crop. 

In all, eleven different methods of work point measurement can be identi- 
fied in Chinese sources.’ However, not all of these were equally acceptable 
to Party leaders. They desired the use of a method which would most com- 
pletely fulfill the three principles of “payment according to labor, and more 


"Criteria such as physical capacity for work, technical capability, enthusiasm for 
work, and socialist consciousness were used to fix grades. For example, an able-bodied 
male might receive a grade with ten basic labor points while an elderly female might 
receive a grade with three basic labor points. 


For example, even though a member had received a fixed-rate of ten basic labor 
points, he might be issued only five work points on a given day because his fellow 
members considered his work performance for that day only worth that many work 
points, 


"The seven individual methods were, egalitarian, assessment, fixed-rate fixed-assess- 
ment, fixed-rate flexible assessment, piece-rate, labor contracts to households, and labor- 
production contracts to households. The four group methods were, small group piece-rate, 
group labor contracts, labor-production-cost contracts to production brigades and pro- 
duction teams, and the payment for labor according to output method. See Frederick W. 
Crook, “An Analysis of Work Payment Systems Used in Chinese Mainland Agriculture, 
1956 to 1970” (unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
June 1970), Chapters 3 and 5. 
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work more pay”; “same work, same pay”; and “more pay for skilled work.”8 
In the several years preceeding general collectivization in 1956, the Party 
believed that the use of the piece-rate method could best meet the goals noted 
above, because rather than awarding labor days for all the workers in a 
family to the head of household, the piece-rate method dealt directly with 
the individual peasant. The Party hoped thereby to encourage women and 
young people to work and thus also to weaken the household as an economic 
unit. It had the further advantage of being consistent with Soviet agricultural 
practices, which the Chinese Communists desired to copy in the early 1950s. 


Party leaders were strongly determined to promote large-size agricultural 
units? because they thought such units would be able to take advantage of 
economies of scale and might be easier to contro] politically than smaller 
units. Original Party thinking was that the piece-rate method would provide 
sufficient incentives in large-size units. By the fall of 1955, however, several 
problems had appeared in large-size units which necessitated a change in in- 
centive systems. Experience had shown that cadres in the collective farms 
were generally incapable of planning work activities and supervising hun- 
dreds of members. It was also found that, when a number of villages with 
different levels of productivity were merged into one large collective farm 
which distributed income on a unified basis, members of the more productive 
villages soon realized they were subsidizing their neighbors at a disadvan- 
tage to themselves. 


To overcome these difficulties and to create conditions in which the piece- 
rate system would work, the Party in the fall of 1955 urged collective farms 
to use the (san pao i chiang) “three contract one reward” group work mea- 
surement method, hereafter referred to as the san pao method. This incentive 
system was used to reward groups—i.e., production brigades and production 
teams—for their productivity and to make these units responsible for im- 
plementing production plans. Collective farms allocated farm workers, land, 
and equipment to these units and then made contracts with them covering 
labor, production, and costs. For example, a collective farm might contract 
with one of its production brigades to credit it with 10,000 labor days if the 
brigade raised 200 tons of rice within certain cost limits. Extra labor days 
or a percentage of actual produce in excess of the production contract might 
be given as a reward if the unit overfulfilled its contract. If the contract was 
not fulfilled labor days would be subtracted from the total amount given.?° 
Upon receipt of labor days from the collective farm, production units would 


“Draft Model Regulations for Agricultural Producer Cooperatives,” New China 
News Agency, Peking, November 10, 1955; translated in Current Background, (CB) 
No. 369, November 25, 1955, pp. 18-19. 


°Mao Tse-tung, “On the Cooperativization of Agriculture,” New China News Agency, 
October 16, 1955; translated in CB, No. 364, October 19, 1955, p. IL. - 


10“ Draft Model Regulations for Agricultural Producer Cooperatives,” loc. cit. 
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distribute these labor days to their members by the piece-rate method.** 
LABOR PRODUCTION Contracts TO HOUSEHOLDS 


In practice, instead of using the prescribed combination of piece-rate and 
san pao methods, many cadres on their own initiative modified traditional 
landlord-tenant practices to the collective farm situation to develop the labor 


. production contracts to households method. Under this method, individual 


peasant households were assigned a fixed area of land to cultivate and some- 
times were allocated farm tools and draft animals as well. The cadres drew 
up a production contract with each household specifying the quantity of a 
given crop to be raised. The households were rewarded for fulfillment of their 
contracts by a fixed number of labor days. Overfulfillment of the contract 
was rewarded as under the san pao method either by additional labor days 
or by a percentage of the surplus crop. Failure to meet the contract target 
resulted in the reduction of the contracted number of labor days. Once con- 
tracts had been made, the individual households, not the cadres, had the 
responsibility to see that the contracted crop was planted, cultivated, and 
harvested. 


The rewards for assuming this responsibility were considerable. With 
other types of work measurement methods, individual peasants were mobil- 
ized, assigned tasks, supervised, and evaluated by cadres. Where work point 
assessment meetings were held, the peasants were often obliged to spend 
hours haggling over work points. Their attitudes toward these meetings 
were succinctly expressed by one peasant who said, “Doing a little extra 
work won't kill me, but this damn staying up all night [will]!”?* With the 
household method, the harvested grain was exchanged for a predetermined 
number of labor days. Moreover, because the individual households were 
free to manage their own labor throughout the period of planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting without interference from the cadres, they were able to 
fit contract work in with labor on household subsidiary projects, private 
plots, and other personal activities.1® 


Between labor days and produce as rewards for overfulfillment of con- 
tracts in this method, peasants preferred to be paid in produce because its 
value was not subject to further manipulation by the collective farm as was 


“Tt should be noted that the incentive model depicted here was revised in the Great 
Leap Forward period. At that time nonmaterial incentives were stressed, and the wage- 
supply system replaced the labor day work payment system. This incentive model was 
in turn replaced by the 1956-1957 incentive model which reemphasized material incen- 
tives and the labor day work payment system. 

*8General Office of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, Socialist 
Upsurge in China’s Countryside. Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1957, p. 35. 

Sung Tsu-kuei, “‘ Pao ch’an tao hu’ chiu-shih pien-hsiang tan-kan” (“ ‘Drawing 
Production Contracts With Individual Households’ Is Independent Farming In A 
Changed Form”), Nung-ts’un kung-tso tung-hsiin (Rural Work Bulletin), no. 2, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1958, p. 16. 
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the value of the labor day,?* and because it could be sold at a good price on 
the black market. Furthermore, because cadres were unable to make accurate 
assessments of actual crop yields without direct surveillance when the peas- 
ants themselves were doing the harvesting, households often found it to their 
advantage to underreport production. If households reported actual yields, 
as previously noted, they could receive extra labor days or a percentage of 
the surplus, but if households merely reported production contracts fulfilled 
when in fact they had been overfulfilled, they could then retain the full value 
of the surplus produced. Even greater rewards could be earned if households 
reported failure to meet the production contract. For example, one peasant 
in Kiangsi Province planted one mou (0.1647 acres) of tobacco, contracted 
to produce 225 catties (1 catty = 1.1023 pounds), actually harvested 275 
catties, reported that he had not fulfilled his contract and asked that his con- 
tracted amount be reduced.*® 


Available sources report instances of the household method in all years 
except 1964-1965, and in all the major agricultural provinces except Shensi 
and Hupeh.1® The method was employed to remunerate households not 
merely for raising minor crops but also for major staple crops such as rice 
and sweet potatoes and cash crops such as tobacco, oil seeds, vegetables, 
fruits, and livestock.+* 


*4The reason for this preference is obvious from the way in which the labor day work 
payment system worked. The produce a household exchanged for labor days at harvest 
time was controlled by the collective farm. From that produce was deducted certain 
amounts for agricultural taxes, etc., so that when the household was paid for the labor 
days it had earned, the quantity on which the number of labor days was based was 
less than that originally turned over to the collective. Because the produce retained by 
the household as a reward for overfulfillment of the contract did not pass through this 
system, its value was not subject to arbitrary reduction by the cadres in charge of 
the collective. i 

15 Pao-ch’an tao hu’ shui chan p’ien-i shui ch’ih-k’uei?” (“Who Benefits and Who 
Loses in the ‘Production Contracts to Household System’?”), Chiang hsi jih-pao 
(Kiangst Daily), April 6, 1958; p. 2; also see, Shansi, Rural‘ Work Department, “Kuan- 
yü nung-yeh-she te lao-tung tsu-chih, lao-tung ting-e ho lao-tung pao-ch’ou te wen-t’i” 
(“Problems Concerning APC Labor Organization and Labor Remuneration”), Chung- 
kuo nung-pao (Chinese Agricultural Journal), no. 22, November 25, 1956, pp. 12-16; 
and Kuo Hua, “Kao-chi she ching-ying kuan-li kung-tso chung te san-ke wen-t’i” (Three 
Problems in Economic Control Work in Higher APC’s”), Chung-kuo nung-pao (Chinese 
Agricultural Journal) no. 17, September 10, 1957, pp. 18-19. 


16The absence of articles reporting usage of the method in Shensi and Hupeh prov- 
inces does not necessarily mean it was not utilized there; it may be due to avoidance 
of the subject by newspapers in those provinces, or to the incompleteness of foreign 
collections of their newspapers. Moreover, the infrequency of references to the use of 
the method in 1964-1965 may be due more to the general decline in published materials 
which occurred in that period than to an actual decline in the use of the method. 

17(h’un-hua yeh pu-nung ‘pao ch’an tao hu’” (“Winter Crops Must Also Not Be 
Put Under ‘Pledged Yield on the Basis of Households’”), Hangchow, Che-chiang fih- 
pao (Chekiang Daily), October 18, 1957; CCP, Liao-sh’eng Hsien Committee, “Chieh- 
shao Ho-p’ing she shih-hsing tsu pao p’ien hu pao k’uai te tso-fa” “Introducing the 
Method of Assigning Land to Teams and Lots to Households Practiced in Ho-p’ing 
Cooperative”), Chi-nan, Ta-chung jih-pao (Mass Daily), July 24, 1957; “‘Pao ch’an 
tao hu’ shui chan p’ien-i shui ch’ih-k’uei?” (“Who Benefits and Who Loses in the 
‘Production Contracts to Household’ System?”), Chiang-hsi jih-pao (Kiangsi Daily), 
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WHY THE PARTY OPPOSED THE USE OF TRIS METHOD 


Às was indicated earlier, the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party 
were convinced that the system of small, independent peasant household 
farms which had existed in China for centuries was the essential cause of the 
backward state of Chinese agriculture and that its persistence inhibited the 
development of dynamic production forces latent in the rural areas but never 
previously released. The objective of socialization of agriculture was to de- 
stroy the remnants of “feudalism” and of the social classes that preserved 
it and then to institute a new rural social order and economy. A two-stage 
plan was devised to accomplish these purposes. The first stage was a perva- 
sive program of “land reform,” the aim of which was to confiscate land, 
livestock, farm implements, and farm buildings belonging to landlords and 
wealthy peasants and redistribute them on an egualitarian basis to the poorer 
peasants, tenant farmers, and landless agricultural laborers. Not only was 
this expected to break once and for all the power of those groups that could 
be expected to oppose Communist political initiatives in rural areas, but it 
was also intended to enlist the support of the more numerous impoverished 
peasants and bind them to the new regime on grounds of personal advantage. 

` The second stage of the plan called for the gradual enticement of the 
peasants into the institutions of socialized agriculture, first the mutual aid 
teams, then the “lower level” agricultural producer cooperatives in which 
the right of individual ownership was nominally retained, and finally the 
“higher level” cooperatives or collective farms in which individual owner- 
ship was replaced by collective ownership. The entire process was to be 
accomplished in about 15 years and on a wholly voluntary basis. It was ex- 
pected that the economic advantages of collectivization would be so clearly 
demonstrated by the cooperatives that persuading the peasants to give up 
their newly acquired status as landowners would not prove particularly diffi- 
cult.t8 


April 6, 1958, p. 2; “I ‘hu chung hu shou’ te pan-fa chung yu-ts’ai shih hsiang k’ua 
she tan-kan, Shuang-chiang-she fan-chi che-ke ni-liu pao-wei ho-tso-hua” (“Using the 
Method of ‘Whoever Sows Reaps on the Basis of Households’ to Plant Rape Is to Want 
the Cooperatives to Collapse and to Go Into Independent Operation, Shuang-chiang 
Cooperative Counterattacks This Reverse Current and Protects Cooperativization”), 
Nan-ch’ang, Chiang-hsi jih-pao (Kiangsi Daily), October 19, 1957; ““Tung-keng ‘san 
pao tao hu’ shih ts’o-wu-te” (“Three-Guarantee on the Basis of Households’ in Winter 
Planting Is Wrong”), Canton, Nan-fang Jih-pao (Southern Daily), October 14, 1957; 
CCP, Hsiao-kan Special District Committee (Hupeh), Rural Work Department, “Kuan- 
yü chi-suan fu-yeh Jao-tung pao-ch’ou wen-t'i te yen-chiu” (“Study of Some Problems 
Concerning Calculation of Labor Remuneration for Subsidiary Production”), Chung- 
kuo nung-pao (Chinese Agricultural Journal), no. 13, July 10, 1956, pp. 26-27; and 
Chia Ching-min, “Ju-ho chi-suan fu-yeh sheng-ch’an te lao-tung pao-ch’ou” (“How to 
Calculate Labor Remuneration for Subsidiary Production”), Kuang-hsi jih-pao (Kwang- 
si Daily), September 9, 1956, p. 2. 


*8Ch’en Po-ta, “Explanations on the Draft Resolution on the Question of Agricultural 
Cooperation” (Submitted to the 6th Plenary Session of the Central Committee, Chinese 
Communist Party, on October 14, 1955), New China News Agency, Peking, October 
oi aoe translated in Survey of China- Mainland Press, no. 1154, October 21, 1955, 
p. 35. 
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The superiority of collective farms depended upon their capacity to make 
a more efficient use of land, implements, and labor, and especially upon their 
ability to inspire the peasants to a great new enthusiasm for production. The 
success of the collective incentives required the eradication of the old material 
incentives with their implicitly capitalistic tendencies, for the Party had no 
illusions about the relative appeal of nonmaterial and material incentives 
for the peasants, and it wanted to avoid allowing them an alternative incon- 
sistent with its long range objectives.?® 


From the Party’s point of view, the production contracts to households 
arrangement bore too close a resemblance to the kinds of agreements that 
had existed in many parts of China between landlords and tenants prior to 
land reform. Under the old system, the landlords provided land and some- 
times seed and fertilizer, while the landless and poor peasants supplied labor 
on terms that were traditional and mutually understood and constituted an 
agreement not unlike a contract. In both cases, heads of household were 
responsible for the management of their own production activities. Moreover, 
since entrance into the collectives seldom required the physical movement 
of families, it is likely that the household contracts assigned them to work on 
the same land which had been theirs prior to 1953 and in substantially the 
same fashion, thus minimizing the functional significance of collectivization. 
In some areas, it was reported that peasants in collectives restored boundary 
stones that that had formerly been used to demarcate their land but had been 
removed at the time of collectivization.?° 


The more the pattern of peasant economic activity under the collectives 
began to resemble the pattern of individual peasant agriculture before col- 
lectivization, the more the peasants began to avoid or neglect such collective 
activities as attendance at work point assessment meetings, at membership 
meetings, and at political indoctrination sessions.*! The cadres, in turn, 
placed less emphasis on these activities and on central planning and the im- 
plementation of policies from above. The relaxation of control over peasant 
agricultural activities relieved cadres of many aspects of supervision which 
were onerous to them and unpopular with the peasants. 


But the loss of economic contro] over the peasants was accompanied by 
the reappearance of some of the phenomena of a “natural” economy of sup- 


Li Kuo-t’ing, “‘San pao tao hu’ shih-chi shih p’o-huai chi-t’i so-yu-chih (““Three- 
Guarantee on the Basis of Households’ Is In Reality the Destruction of Collective Own- 
ership System’ ”), Nan-ning, Kuang-hsi jih-pao (Kwangsi Daily), November 6, 1957. 

20 hih ‘pao "kung pao ch’an tao hu’ te huang-miu chu-chang” (“Repudiate the 
Absurd Advocacy of ‘Contracted Work and Pledged Yield on the Basis of House- 
holds’ ”), Ho-nan jih-pao (Honan Daily), October 18, 1959. Also, see “Chieh-chuan 
‘pao ch’an tao hu’ te chen mien-mu” (“Reveal the True Face of ‘Fixing Output Quotas 
on the Basis of Households’ ”), Peking, Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily), Commentary, 
November 2, 1959, and “ ‘Pao kung pao ch’an-tao hu’ shih hui-fu po-hsiao chih-tu te 
fan-tung chu- chang” (‘Contracted Work and Pledged Yield on the Basis of the House- 
hold’ Is A Reactionary Advocacy Which Restores the System of Exploitation”), Nan- 
ch’ang, Chiang-hsi jih-pao (Kwangsi Daily), December 3, 1959. 

4Sung Tsu-kuei, loc. cit. 
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ply ‘and demand and individual competition. Without close supervision, 
the peasants were able to underreport yields and divert the surplus to private 
markets, with the result that compulsory sales of surplus grain to the state 
were not fully enforced and the implementation of state grain distribution at 
controlled prices became more difficult. Differential skills and capital re- 
sources gave some peasants an advantage over others, with the result that 
economic status differences that had supposedly been minimized by land 
reform and eliminated altogether by collectivization once again made their. 
appearance. This trend could have resulted in a revival of class distinctions 
among the peasants, an idea that was anathema to Party stalwarts. In many 
respects, therefore, the emergence of the production contracts to households 
system represented a de facto reversal of the socialization program for agri- 
culture and a defeat for Chairman Mao’s rural revolution. 


Way THE Hovsesoip Contract METHOD 
SURVIVED 'DESPITE PARTY OPPOSITION 


The Party may have been reluctant to try to eliminate by fiat a system 
which was at least economically viable in view of the general failure of 
Party-advocated incentive systems. The price-rate method required that the 
cadres set rational labor norms and remuneration standards and calculate 
output and work points accurately, but the evidence indicates that rural 
cadres had neither the experience nor the expertise to meet these require- 
ments. ‘Poorly fixed labor norms meant that peasants were under-rewarded 
for certain tasks and over-rewarded for others, with the result that the work 
force was not properly allocated. Peasants rushed to the over-rewarded jobs, 
while cadres could find no one to do the other tasks. Moreover, collective 
farms had great difficulty in implementing the piece-rate method because of 
a shortage of personnel who could do the arithmetic necessary to calculate 
work points.?? The resulting mismanagement was so great that the piece-rate 
method had to be abandoned.”8 

The san pao method required that reasonable contracts be drawn up, that 
accounts be carefully kept, and that rewards and penalties be properly fig- 
ured. Because of political pressure to set high production targets and be- 
cause of the lack of field production records, unreasonable contracts were 
often drawn up, which meant too few production brigades earned rewards 
for overfulfilling them.?* A great many collective farms failed to record the 


32“Kung-fen chi-suan-pan” (“Work Point Calculating Disk”), Nung-yeh-chi shu 
(Agricultural Techniques), no. 23, December 13, 1956, pp. 39-41. 

"Ho Te-chiin, Ch’en Chtin-chieh, Hsing Yen-hsi, “I-ke chi-suan lao-tung-jih te fang- 
fa” (“One Way of Calculating Labor Days”), Chung-kuo nung-pae (Chinese Agricul- 
tural Journal), no. 9, May 10, 1956, p. 29. Also see Chao Kang, “Kuan-ch’e chih-hsing 
tinge te kuan-chien tsai na-li?” (“Where Are the Key Links to Implement Labor 
Norms?”), Chung-kuo nung-pao (Chinese Agricultural Journal), no. 3, February 10, 
1957, pp. 3-4. 

“CCP Central Committee and State Council Issue Joint Directive on Running of 
Cooperatives,” New China News Agency, Peking, April 4, 1956; translated in Survey 
of China Mainland Press, no. 1268, April 16, 1956, p. 7. : 
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terms of contracts and did not alter the terms of contracts when they were 
revised. Furthermore, accountants often failed to keep accurate records so 
that at the end of the contract period it was difficult to assess contract fulfill-- 
ment properly. Cadres could not determine the number of labor days 
awarded, the amount of money dispensed, nor the amount of crops each 
brigade had produced.*® Unreasonable contracts and poor accounting sys- 
tems resulted in improper calculations of rewards and penalties. As a con- 
sequence of these failures, the san pao method'did not sustain the motivation 
of production brigades and teams, and their members. 


The household method, on the other hand, did not require an elaborate 
accounting system staffed by highly skilled accountants as did the piece-rate 
and san pao methods, and its effectiveness in raising peasant enthusiasm for 
production is attested in an article by a hsun Deputy Party Secretary in 
Chekiang Province as fulfilling the objectives of the “six goods,” “six highs,” 
“eight abundances,” and “five reductions.” These are explained as follows: 


‘Six-good’ is good in having clear-cut responsibility, good in labor 
quality, in having everyone using his brain, in having reliable produc- 
tion increase, in having good relations between cadres and the masses, 
and in having convenience in recording work. 


‘Six-high’ is having high quality in farm work, high yield in grain 
production, high enthusiasm in learning technical skills, high reputa- 
tion of labor models, and finally, the level of living will definitely be 
raised. 


‘Kight-abundance’ is abundance in accumulating manure, in raising 
more pigs, in having more people learn technical skills, in having more 
thousand-catty plots, in having more skillful producers, and in having 
more hard working persons, more persons who are concerned with pro- 
duction, more harmony and unity, and more persons who go to the fields. 


‘Five-reduction’ is reduction in shoddy work, in laziness, in feigning 
sickness, in giving up agriculture and looking for jobs elsewhere.?® 


One reason for the ineffectiveness of the Party’s opposition to the use of 
the household method was that production brigade and team cadres could. 
establish the household contract method without the knowledge of the cadres 
at higher levels.27 Unless the higher echelon cadres investigated the basic 


25Niao Ch’un, “Chih-te t’ui-hsing te ‘she-tui wang-lai shou-ts’e’” (“The ‘APC-PB 
Transaction Handbook’ Is Worthy of Promotion”), Ta-chung k’uai-chi (Popular Ác- 
counting), no. 7, July 10, 1957, pp. 304-305. 

201 3-Yiin-ho, Deputy Secretary, CCP Yung-chia Hsien Committee, “Chuan kuan 
chih’ ho ‘pao ch’an tao hu’ shih chieh-chiieh she nei chu-yao mao-tun te hao pan-fa” 
(“ ‘Individual Management Systems’ and ‘Contract Yield on the Basis of Households’ 
Are Two Good Methods in Solving the Principal Contradictions in the Cooperative”), 
Hangchow, Che-chiang jih-pao (Chekiang Daily), January 27, 1957, p. 2. 

27Before 1961, production team cadres could do this by simply passing on to the- 
several households in the team contracts given by the production brigade or collective: 
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level units, either directly or as a result of reports by disgruntled local 
peasants, the employment of the system could easily remain concealed. 
Moreover, the Party could not rely on the higher echelon cadres, let alone 
the brigade and team cadres, to cooperate in suppressing the practice. Some 
of the hsien and district level cadres actually promoted the contract method.?8 
To remove all the cadres at all levels who were involved in household con- 
tracts would have deprived the administrative system of a large share of the 
experienced farm cadres. Even to discipline brigade and team cadres was 
difficult, since the Party and government units did not pay their wages and 
had little direct control over their careers or work assignments. 

The available evidence on work payment systems in Chinese Communist 
agriculture suggests that the Party leaders were unable to devise a practical 
system consistent with their socialist principles that was also capable of sus- 
taining or increasing peasant motivation for production within the collec- 
tives. The piece-rate and san pao systems proved impossible to implement 
effectively and were in general very unpopular with the peasants. To avoid 
the risk of serious losses in agricultural production, the local cadres in rural 
areas developed the production contracts to households method of work 
payments, which rewarded peasant efforts in ‘a manner similar to traditional 
rural economic incentives. 

In spite of the confident claims of the Party leaders that they possessed the 
theoretical insights and practical administrative skills that could speedily 
transform China’s backward agriculture through socialization,?® they be- 
came trapped in a contradiction between political ideology and economic 
necessity. ‘To make the collectives economically viable, they had to give up 
the socialist incentive systems which were supposed to have been the key to 
transformation, and also to abandon their efforts to build larger collective 
units, to reduce the economic importance of households, and to extend their 
economic and political control over the agricultural sector of the economy. 
Ironically, it appears that the reversion to traditional individual household 
economic incentives through the production contracts to households system 
may have preserved the form of the collectives while depriving them of the 
political substance which constituted the central purpose of the Party’s pro- 
gram for agriculture. 


farm covering labor, production, and costs. After 1961, the production team became 
the accounting unit which distributed income. Because production and distribution 
decisions were made at the team level, production brigade and Rural People’s Com- 
mune cadres had even less knowledge than they had before of what work measurement 
methods were being utilized. 

281i. Yiin-ho, op. cit. Also see P’ing-shan Commune Party Committee Office, “Chi-shih 
kuan hao tung-chung tso-wu” (“Promptly Manage Winter Crops Well”), Pao-an Pung- 
hsiin (Pao-an Bulletin), no. 73, November 18, 1961, pp. 1-2. 

*°General Office of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, editorial 
comment, Chung-kuo nung-ts’un te she-hui chu-t kao-ch’ao (Socialist Upsurge in China’s 
Countryside), Peking: Jen-min ch’u pan she, 1956, p. 451. 
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MOSCOW AND THE 
BIRTH OF BANGLADESH 


/ Vijay Sen Budhraj 


yi hatever Peking and Islamabad may say,’ it is wrong to assert that 
Soviet Russia had a hand in the dismemberment of Pakistan. Indeed, the 
weight of evidence suggests that Moscow sought to prevent the third India: 
Pakistan War which led to Pakistan’s breakup. From the very start the 
Soviet government had tried to bring home to the military junta in Islama- 
bad the need for seeking a political solution to the complicated situation in 
East Pakistan, believing that this was the only way to keep Pakistan united, 
to maintain peace and to check the interference of Peking and Washington 
in a region close to the USSR. 


Soviet REACTION TO THE OUTBREAK OF Civit WAR 


No doubt the situation was complicated. The general election, held in 
December 1970, clearly revealed the existence of, to quote Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, “two majority parties” in Pakistan, one in the eastern wing where 
the Awami League (AL) had secured 167 of 169 East Pakistan seats in the 
313-member National Assembly and the other in West Pakistan where the 
(Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) had secured 88 of 144 West Pakistan seats. 
When toward the end of March 1971 the military junta arrested Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, outlawed the AL, and launched a military operation in 
East Pakistan to crush the movement for democracy and autonomy, the AL 
announced the establishment of a sovereign, independent Republic of Bang- 
ladesh. 

In response to this situation, Soviet leaders could say that they had known 
that religious unity would ultimately prove to be illusory, for even in the 
late 1940s Soviet Indologists had denounced the partition plan. They had 
argued that British imperialism provoked religious massacres and used them 
as an excuse for dividing the country and that the division of India was no 
solution to the communal problem. In the early 1950s they described Pakis- 
tan as an “artificial” state, a geographical absurdity with its two wings 


10n December 10, 1971, Peking Review argued that “with the backing of Soviet re- 
visionist social-imperialism, the Indian reactionaries invaded Pakistan . . . to impose 
the puppet regime of the so-called ‘Bangla Desh’ so as to... annex East Pakistan.” 
(Vol. XIV, No. 50), p. 12. Z. A. Bhutto stated in the Security Council that Moscow 
was a “party to Pakistan’s dismemberment” and that India was “arrogant enough to 
defy the will of the General Assembly” because it stood on “the eal of : a big 
power,” the USSR. S/PYV. 1611, December 12, 1971. l 
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separated by a thousand miles of Indian territory. Stalin dubbed the very 
concept of Pakistan “primitive” and N. S. Khrushchev held that Western 
imperialism had made the “two Hindustan States” bitter enemies. During 
his visit to India in 1955, the Soviet leader said in Srinagar that. he was 
convinced that “when passions . . . calmed down,” the people would regret 
the “artificial division of India.” But in the 1960s, when Peking humbled 
New Delhi in the Himalayas, the Soviets began to improve their relations 
with Pakistan.* Moreover, in 1971 the Soviets had to consider the strategic 
implications of civil war “in the immediate vicinity of the USSR” against 
the background of their deep involvement in the region, the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute and rivalry, China’s efforts to promote subversion in West Bengal and 
Nagaland, and Washington’s attempts to improve its relations with Peking. 
It is important to note that since the 1965 war between India and Pakistan, 
the Soviets had been devising means to bring the “two blood brothers” on 
the subcontinent closer together as a means of ensuring stability, peace and 
security and reducing the influence of outside powers in the region in order 
to safeguard Moscow’s southeastern flank. When the Pakistani troops went 
into action in East Pakistan, tens of thousands of terrified East Pakistanis 
poured into India. Since most refugees were Hindus, it was feared that the 
subcontinent might witness the renewal of the Hindu-Muslim riots of 1947, 
which could have undermined India’s stability, obstructed its rapid and 
orderly progress, and destroyed all Soviet hopes of involving both India and 
Pakistan in Moscow’s security plans. for the region. | 

- Thatavas not all. Since all Soviet attempts to wean Pakistan from Washing- 
ton and Peking had been unsuccessful and since General Yahya Khan had 
refused in 1969 to accept the Soviet plan for regional economic cooperation 
between India, Pakistan, Iran and Afghanistan (although a few weeks earlier 
he had committed himself to support it), the Soviet leaders looked forward 
to the establishment of a democratic government in Pakistan, believing that 
such a government would pursue a different policy. But the army crack-down 
in East Pakistan dashed all Soviet hopes of an early return to civilian rule in 
Pakistan. 

Something had to be done to restore normalcy in East Pakistan. The peo- 
ple of India, especially of politically sensitive West Bengal, condemned army 
atrocities in East Pakistan and demanded that their government should do 
something to stop the reign of terror. Accordingly, on March 31 the Indian 
Parliament called upon all countries to persuade Pakistan to stop “the sys- 
tematic decimation of people which amounts to genocide.” Moreover, it as- 
sured “the 75 million people of East Bengal . . . the whole-hearted sympathy 
and support of the people of India.” 


*For details, see this author’s “The Evolution of Russia’s Pakistan Policy.” T 
ree Journal of Politics and History, December 1971 (Vol. XVI, No. 3 i 


"For the resolution’s full text, see Bangla Desh Documents (New Delhi, Mini 
External Affairs, 1971), p. 672. ` nts (New Delhi, Ministry of 
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The Soviet government responded to the Indian appeal immediately. On 
behalf of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, President Pod- 
gorny warned President Yahya Khan on April 2 that “continuation of re- 
pressive measures and bloodshed in East Pakistan will, undoubtedly, only 
make the solution of the problem more difficult” and could “do great harm 
to the vital interests of the entire people of Pakistan.” He considered it his 
“duty” to appeal to the President of Pakistan “to stop the bloodshed and 
repression’ ’ and to turn “to methods of a peaceful settlement” in the interest 
of “preserving peace in the area.” He showed his sympathy for the AL 
leaders when he spoke of them as having “received such convincing support 
from the overwhelming majority.” But lest this friendly advice be regarded 
as interference in Pakistan’s internal affairs, the Soviet President stated: 


In appealing to you we are guided by the generally recognized humani- 
tarian principles recorded in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and by concern for the welfare of the friendly people of Pakistan. 


Three things should be noted here. The emphasis on and concern for “the 
entire people of Pakistan” (mentioned twice) in the Soviet message indi- 
cated that Moscow was on the side of the status quo—it did not want Paki- 
stan’s breakup. Second, the reference to “‘peace in the area” revealed that 
Moscow thought that political chaos and fighting within Pakistan could 
overflow and escalate into a war between India and Pakistan—a situation 
Méscow was determined to prevent. Third, the appeal reflected Soviet Rus- 
sia’s deep concern for the region. 

It appears that Moscow was of the view that the Pakistan Government was 
divided on the “tough policy” issue. A Soviet writer blamed “a group of 
army hawks” for the use of force and seemed to imply that when the “hawks” 
threatened “a coup if the government compromised with the eastern prov- 
ince,” President Yahya Khan was led to crush the popular movement by 
force of arms. Commenting on some reports in the Western press which pre- 
‘dicted the breakup of Pakistan, the Soviet spokesman observed that this was 
what “certain imperialist circles” hoped and that “the imperialists would 
not be averse to taking advantage of the situation in Pakistan to further their 
selfish, neo-colonialist aims.”> Finally, he asserted that while East Pakistani 
leaders had certain economic grievances, once these were redressed the two 
wings, despite their cultural differences, could work together for the pros- 
perity of the whole of Pakistan. 

This approach served Moscow’s interests in several ways. First, any en- 
couragement to the secessionist movement would have jeopardized Moscow’s 


“For full text of President Podgorny’s message, see “Message from N. V. Podgorny 
to the President of Pakistan,” Current Digest of the Soviet Press (hereafter CDSP), 
May 4, 1971 (Vol. XXIII, No. 14), pp. 35-36 (from Pravda, April 4, 1971), “Soviet 
Union & the Struggle of the Bangla Desh People,” Soviet Review (supplement), Jan- 
uary 18,72 (Vol. IX, No. 3), pp. 8-9. 


5A. Ulansky, “The Events in Pakistan,” New Times, No. 15, April 1971, p. 9. 
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presence in Islamabad. Second, other great powers with interests in the re- 
gion stood solidly behind the West ‘Pakistani generals in order to counter- 
balance what they believed to be Soviet influence in New Delhi. As a rela- 
tively satisfied power, Moscow was neither prepared nor was in a position 
to take the risk of creating a new state. Third, the breakup of Pakistan could 
have thrown the entire subcontinent into chaos and spread the germs of 
secession to the rest of Pakistan and possibly to India. The Chinese would 
have benefited the most from such a situation. 


It is not implied here that Moscow wanted the continuation of military 
rule in Pakistan. It very much wished the generals to retire from politics, to 
transfer power to the representatives of the people. Its sympathy for the AL 
was understandable. After all this party had won a majority of seats in the 
National Assembly, its socio-economic program was in Moscow’s eyes “‘pro- 
gressive,” its leaders were against Pakistan’s membership in SEATO and 
CENTO and stood for close links, economic and cultural, with India. As the 
Soviets calculated, Pakistan—the whole of it—ruled by the AL could better 
serve their policy objectives in the region. 


To return to President Podgorny’s message, though President Yahya Khan 
assured Moscow that he would start talks “with national representative ele- 
ments in East Pakistan at the earliest opportunity,”® he had no intention of 
opening negotiations with the AL Jeaders. As the brutality of the army in- 
creased, many intellectuals joined the ranks of secessionists. Disaffection 
even spread to Bengali diplomats in Pakistan missions abroad. Most Bengalis 
were convinced that their survival depended on full independence. Many 
took to arms and organized themselves into the Mukti Bahini (liberation 
force) and several million fled across the border to India to escape the army 
terror. 


The influx of so many refugees into India and the stories of genocide they 
brought with them, and the establishment of Bangladesh diplomatic missions 
in Calcutta and New Delhi in April 1971 all worsened the relations between 
India and ‘Pakistan. Moscow feared that the Indira Gandhi government would 
not be able to postpone for long what the people demanded: recognition of 
Bangladesh and large-scale military assistance to the Mukti Bahini. It was 
certain that recognition would lead to war between India and Pakistan. A 
Soviet analyst, therefore, cautioned that 


the continuing bloodshed in East Pakistan is doing serious harm not 
only to the vital interests of the Pakistani people, but also to the cause 
of peace in Asia and throughout the world.? 


«Pakistan Is Determined Not to Allow Any Country to Interfere in Pakistan’s In- 
ternal Affairs,” Peking Review, April 16, 1971 (Vol. XIV, No. 16), pp. 8-9. 


"I. Ratnikov, “International Notes: Crisis and Its Consequences,” CDSP, June 1, 
1971 (Vol. XXIII, No. 18), p. 28 (from Pravda, May 1, 1971). 
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THE ATTITUDE OF PEKING AND WASHINGTON 


The “hawks” in Pakistan, however, were not in a mood to open negotia- 
tions with the elected representatives of the people, regarded as “traitors” 
and “inferior” Muslims. The stand of Peking and Washington on the civil 
war strengthened the hands of those who were against a political settlement. 
In a message to President Yahya Khan, Prime Minister Chou En-lai stated 
that what was happening in Pakistan was “purely the internal affair of 
Pakistan” and that only “a handful of persons” wanted “to sabotage the 
unification of Pakistan.” He did not miss the opportunity to denounce his 
rivals in the region, for he alleged that both Moscow and Washington had 
been “carrying out gross interference in the internal affairs of Pakistan by 
exploiting the internal problems of your country.” Finally, he assured Islama- 
bad that 7 


should the Indian expansionists . . . launch aggression against Pakistan, 
the Chinese Government ... will, as always, firmly support the Pakistan 
Government and people in their just struggle to safeguard state sov- 
ereignty and national independence.$ 


Though the military junta lost all moral authority to rule East Pakistan 
when it failed to abide by the results of a free election and launched its 
suppression campaign in the region, the Nixon administration refused to 
take a public stand against the massacre of civilian population and did not 
take the necessary steps to effectively halt all its arms sales to Pakistan. 
Washington is also reported to have warned India that in case Peking helped 
Islamabad.in a war with India, New Delhi should not count on U.S. support. 
Moscow, on its part and under these circumstances, did not want war at all. 
General war in the subcontinent would have been disastrous from the Soviet 
point of view. It would have weakened both India and Pakistan, prolonged 
military rule in Pakistan, strengthened the rightist forces in India and fur- 
ther increased Islamabad’s dependence on ‘Peking and Washington. What 
was worse, Moscow could not count on Washington’s support to prevent the 
involvement of China in a new India-Pakistan war. This was a new situation, 
for in the 1965 war the U.S. and USSR had warned Peking not to intervene 
in the conflict. Zzvestia commentator V. Vasin understandably advised both 
India and Pakistan in identical terms to make efforts to prevent a “further 
aggravation of the situation” in the Indian subcontinent.® 


Tae Inpo-Soviet Securrry Pact 


All this emboldened Pakistan to threaten India with war. Islamabad ve- 
hemently accused India of undermining Pakistan’s integrity through sub- 


*Radio Pakistan broadcast Prime Minister Chou En-lai’s message on April 11, 1971. 
The message has been printed in J. A. Naik, India, Russia, China and Bangla Desh (New 
Delhi, S. Chand, 1972) as appendix 5, pp. 133-34. 

i ie Also Takes to Delhi-Pindi Parity Formula,” Sunday Standard (New Delhi), 
uly 11, 1971. 
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version and supporting the liberation struggle. President Yahya Khan’s 
utterances grew increasingly bellicose. He publicly stated that Pakistan was 
very near to war with India and that it would not be alone. As the situation 
worsened, the two sides alerted their frontier forces. There was no doubt 
that India trained and supplied the Mukti Bahini forces with arms and am- 
munition on the hope that they would be able to drive the Pakistani forces 
out of East Pakistan. Moreover, in India it was being argued that looking 
after seven million refugees hampered development and was more expensive 
than war, which appeared to be the only solution to settle the Bangladesh 
problem once and for all. Finally, several Indian political parties and many 
Congress leaders demanded the immediate recognition of Bangladesh. It was 
evident that recognition would greatly increase tension and could lead to war. 


A way out appeared to be to make it clear to Pakistan and its allies that, 
if attacked, India would not be alone either. The Soviets, therefore, hastened 
to offer to India a treaty designed to assure New Delhi of Soviet help in case 
any country threatened its security. The Soviet Foreign Minister arrived 
in India on August 8 and the next day the two countries put their signatures 
to a twenty-year treaty whose details had apparently been worked out much 
earlier. Article IX of the treaty served as a warning to Pakistan that if it 
attacked India, Moscow should not be expected to remain neutral. | 


- To say this is not to suggest that as of August 9 the Kremlin abandoned 
the post-Tashkent policy of treating India and Pakistan alike. The Soviets 
had invited Islamabad in 1969 to join its collective security arrangement and 
the invitation had not been withdrawn. Pakistan could still join. It was 
reported that about this time “a non-dggression pact between the USSR and 
Pakistan” was “mooted in informed quarters in Islamabad,”?° but probably 
the hawks in the military junta could not be won over. 

Again, the Soviet ambassador to Pakistan could have referred to the joint 
statement issued on the conclusion of the visit of the Soviet Foreign Minister 
to India wherein it was emphasized that the treaty was not directed against 
anyone. Additionally, he could have pointed out that the joint statement did 
not refer to East Pakistan as East Bengal, though this is what India desired 
and was the term the Indian Parliament had used in its resolution of March 
31. 

Though the treaty helped in defusing the explosive situation for the time 
being, refugees continued to pour into India. Moscow was convinced that 
the situation on both sides of the India-Pakistan border could become normal 
only if the refugees returned home and that the refugees would not go back 
till the generals transferred power to those in whom the people of East Paki- 
stan had faith. The Soviet government, therefore, continued to advise Presi- 
dent Yahya Khan to seek a political solution.*4 


10Zubeida Mustafa, “USSR and Indian Action in Pakistan,” Pakistan H orizon, fourth 
quarter 1971 (Vol. XXIV, No. 4), p. 65. 


“D. Volsky and A. Usvatov, “War on the Indian Subcontinent,” New Times, No. 50, 
December 197], p. 8. 
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Pakistan could not disregard completely Soviet advice; particularly since 
the Western powers also had been advising—though not as forcefully, open- 
ly or clearly—Islamabad to respect the fundamental rights of the people of 
East Pakistan. The Western press and political observers were generally 
sympathetic toward the people of East Pakistan, denounced the atrocities 
committed by the Pakistan army and strongly urged Islamabad to create 
conditions which would permit the refugees to return. 

The result was that (President Yahya Khan assured the community of 
nations and the people of Pakistan that he was committed to establishing 
democracy in his country. In keeping with his pledge to restore civilian rule, 
he announced on August 31 the appointment of Dr. A. M. Malik as governor 
of East Pakistan. Dr. Malik appointed some East Pakistanis as members of 
his cabinet. The President also proclaimed a general amnesty, appealed to 
the refugees to return home and announced the holding of fresh elections 
(by-elections) in East Pakistan to fill the 78 Nationa] Assembly and 193 
East Pakistan Assembly seats made vacant by the disqualification of those 
AL members who were alleged to have “taken part in the anti-national ac- 
tivity.” 

It was common knowledge that the Malik government could not inspire 
confidence among the people. The governor, though a Bengali Muslim, was 
considered a Quisling by most East Pakistanis. In fact, the new government 
had the support of a small minority of collaborators—Muslims of non-Ben- 
gali origin who had settled in Kast Pakistan since 1947 and some Bengali 
conservatives who had been discredited in the December 1970 election. The 
refugees could not trust such people and almost all of them refused to return 
home. 


EFFORTS TO 'PERSUADE FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS TO PRESSURE YAHYA 


For India, the financial and social burden imposed by such a large number 
of refugees was unbearable. It wanted the Soviets to use their influence in 
Islamabad for a political settlement. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi herself 
visited Moscow toward the end of September 1971 to seek Soviet help for 
the solution of the refugee problem. Though the Indian press claimed that 
she was successful “in bringing the Soviet Union to a position closer to India 
on Bangladesh,”’!? the Kremlin still maintained a neutral posture. One must 
remember that since March 1971 India had been calling East Pakistan “East 
Bengal.” But in the text of the joint statement issued at the end of the Indian 
Prime Minister’s visit to the USSR, the term “East Pakistan” was used, 
evidently in deference to Pakistan’s sensitivities. What was more important, 
the Soviet 'Prime Minister told Mrs. Gandhi that the conflict in East Pakistan 
was “an internal problem of Pakistan,” that it was for the people of Pakistan 


124Major Shift in Soviet Policy on Bangla Desh,” Times of India, September 30, 1971. 

*8Toint Soviet-Indian Statetment,” New Times, No. 41, October 1971, p. 7. Also see 
“Joint Soviet-Indian Statement,” CDSP, October 26, 1971 (Vol. XXII, No. 39), pp. 
10-11 (from Pravda, Izvestia, September 30, 1971). 
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to decide “what sort of political security they should have” and that “the 
struggle of the people had to go on in Pakistan territory.”** 

Moscow thus cautioned India against seeking a military solution of the 
Bangladesh issue, and made it clear that the Indo-Soviet treaty did not mean 
Soviet backing of the liberation movement. The Soviets did not wish to say 
anything which was likely to damage Soviet relations with Islamabad be- 
yond repair. This explains the fact that, unlike some of the Western powers, 
the Kremlin did not suspend economic aid to Pakistan. If there was any 
doubt on this point, it was removed by the Soviet-Algerian joint communique 
of October 8, 1971, which proclaimed Moscow’s “respect for the national 
unity and territorial integrity of both India and Pakistan.”!° Moreover, a 
Soviet commentator called for a settlement based both on the “will and in- 
terests” of the East Pakistanis and on “respect for Pakistan’s territorial in- 
tegrity.”1® One other reason for this Soviet posture may well have been that 
the Kremlin was not prepared to displease its ‘Arab friends who backed 
Islamabad and who were opposed to the dismemberment of Pakistan, the 
largest Muslim state in the world. Incidentally, even most Indian Muslims 
did not favor the breakup of Pakistan. 

Still another factor could be that the situation in East Pakistan had not yet 
crystallized. The liberation forces could not match the resources of the Paki- 
stan government and their hit-and-run tactics had not dislodged the Pakistan 
army from any strategic position. The July-August gains of the Mukti Bahini 
seemed to have been wiped out by the military operations of the army follow- 
ing the rainy season. The Bangladesh leaders in India and elsewhere had 
still to demonstrate their strength on the battlefield to warrant attention from 
the international community and to justify their demand that they be con- 
sidered the real representatives of the people of East Pakistan. 

Most importantly, it was held in Moscow that if West Pakistan agreed to 
let East Pakistan have substantial autonomy, Pakistan could still remain a 
single political unit, and nothing would have pleased the Soviets more than 
a united Pakistan with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as Prime Minister. For the 
Sheikh appeared to Moscow the Nehru of Pakistan—a votary of non-align- 
ment, secularism, socialism and democracy. It is apparent that for Soviet 
military strategists, West Pakistan was more important than East Pakistan. 
They could not ignore the strategic location of West Pakistan where the 
United States had once operated an intelligence base not far from the USSR, 
and which was now linked with China by two roads—the old Silk Route re- 
opened in August 1970 and the Karakoram Highway completed in January 
1971. Moscow visualized a definite decrease in Chinese and American in- 
fluence in Pakistan when power passed into the hands of the AL, the majority 
party of Pakistan. It therefore renewed its efforts to secure the release of the 
Sheikh and in the beginning of October a large number of Soviet public or- 


tt“Major Shift in Soviet Policy on Bangla Desh,” Times of India, September 30, 1971. 
16“Soviet-Algerian Statement,” New Times, No. 42, October 1971, p. 37. 
*°A. Ulansky, “The Tragedy of East Pakistan,” ibid., pp. 13-15. 
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ganizations demanded his release and also that of “other popular leaders of 
East Pakistan.” The resolutions passed by these organizations condemned 
“the acts of terror and violence” and “the persecution of progressive political 
leaders.””17 

It is not without significance that the Soviet leaders discussed the situa- 
tion on the subcontinent when they visited Canada and France in October 
1971. In his speech in Paris, Brezhnev urged the necessity of finding a politi- 
cal solution to the problem. And in Ottawa, the Soviet Prime Minister told 
Canadian M.P.s and Senators that during his visit to Iran the Soviet Presi- 
dent had demanded of President Yahya Khan (on October 15) the restora- 
tion of democracy in East Pakistan, the freeing of the Sheikh and arrange- 
ments for the return of the refugees from India. Radio Pakistan, however, 
claimed that during his talks with President Yahya Khan, the Soviet Presi- 
dent had “expressed the Soviet Union’s keen interest in the unity and in- 
tegrity of Pakistan.”18 To be sure, the unity of Pakistan could be maintained 
if the military junta stepped aside in favor of the elected representatives of 
the people. The Kremlin even sent Nikolai Firybbin, a Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister, to Delhi reportedly to persuade the AL leaders “to accept autonomy 
for Bangladesh within a single Pakistan.”?° 

At about this time, on October 24, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi began 
her tour of six Western capitals which presumably had Moscow’s blessings. 
Since the Nixon administration appeared to be almost wholly out of step 
with the American press and public opinion on this issue, Moscow hoped 
that the Indian Prime Minister would succeed in persuading the United 
States to prevail upon Pakistan to release the Sheikh and switch from re- 
pression to negotiation and reconciliation. 

Meanwhile, the situation on the Indo~Pakistani border had again become 
tense. The two sides accused each other of border violations. A Soviet com- 
mentator reminded both India and ‘Pakistan of the tragic and harmful con- 
sequences of the 1965 war. He argued that in Pakistan it had “led to infla- 
tion and a rise in prices” which aggravated “the people’s discontent with 
capitalist exploitation and feudal tyranny.” Even the demand for autonomy 
in East Pakistan and the victory of the AL in the December 1970 election 
were considered to be “a consequence of” the 1965 war. He played down 
President Yahya Khan’s threats of war and blamed “irresponsible and ad- 
venturistic elements” in Pakistan for whipping up war hysteria. Significantly, 
he also stated that in India “the leaders of reactionary and communal parties 
and organizations” were trying “to capitalize on the developments in East 
Pakistan and the refugee problems,” employed “ultra-patriotic slogans .. . 
to fan religious strife” and impart “a dangerous emotional character to the 


*7For full texts of “Statements of Soviet Public Organisations,” see supplement to 
Soviet Review, January 18, 1972 (Vol. IX, No. 3), pp. 19-24. 

18Mr. Kosygin ‘Worried by Pakistan,” The Times (London), October 21, 1971 and 
“Yahya Meets Podgorny,” The Statesman (New Delhi), October 17, 1971. 
eee Envoy Meets Leaders of Bangla Desh,” The Times (London), October 
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tension between neighbouring countries.” Both India and Pakistan were, 
therefore, advised to “display restraint and statesmanship, and bridle the 
‘hawks’ and the chauvinists.”?° 

This analysis strongly indicates that Moscow was deeply committed to 
preserving Pakistan’s unity and to treating India and Pakistan alike. Ap- 
parently, the Soviets still hoped that Washington would cooperate with 
Moscow, as it did during the 1965 war, in persuading Islamabad to aban- 
don the policy of confrontation. Had the two super powers acted in concert, 
Islamabad might have been pressured into coming to terms with the im- 
prisoned leaders and Pakistan would have thus remained a single political 
unit, 
Poricy CHANGE IN Moscow 


In the early part of November, two events convinced Moscow that the 
“hawks” had come to control the military junta in Islamabad. First, after 
moving his troops and armor toward forward position in September-October 
on the pretext of an exercise, President Yahya Khan despatched the three 
chiefs of staff to Peking on November 5. The mission was led by Z. A. Bhutto, 
who, it may be recalled, had denounced the Tashkent agreement as a great 
betrayal. Moreover, he was party to President Yahya Khan’s decision to 
crush the movement for autonomy and restoration of civilian rule in March. 
Upon his return from Peking, Z.:A. Bhutto claimed that China would support 
Pakistan if an armed conflict occurred. Prime Minister Kosygin concluded 
that “the forces of an anti-popular military dictatorship” had “joined ranks 
with external aggressive circles hostile to the peoples of Hindustan.) It 
was held in Moscow that “there could be no peace on the subcontinent while 
the Islamabad forces were running amuck in East Pakistani towns.”? 

Second, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s visit to the United States re- 
mained unproductive. Reporting on the Gandhi-Nixon meeting, Pravda 


quoted an American commentator to say that “the two leaders failed to agree 


on measures to mitigate the present difficulties in the Indian subcontinent.” 
It also stated that the “USA gave no indication of its readiness to influence 
General Yahya Khan in favor of a political settlement” in East Pakistan.?8 
In other words, according to the Soviets, the American President was not 
prepared to use his influence and authority to secure the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. Since both Moscow and New Delhi considered the Sheikh’s 
release the first step toward a political settlement and the return of the refu- 
gees, the only option open to them was to wish the liberation forces early 
and speedy success. And by this time the guerilla and liberation forces 


ont mene “Dark Skies over the Indian Subcontinent,” New Times, No. 44, October 
s PP- "hte 

74“Pakistan’s Bhutto Asks for Understanding,” CDSP, April 12, 1972 (Vol. XXIV, 
No. 11), p. 2 (from Pravda, March 18, 1972). 

2D, Volsky, “Now That the Guns Are Silent,” New Times, No. 52, December 1971, 
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had increased their strength to about 100,000 and the news agencies re- 
ported bitter fighting between them and regular Pakistani army units in 
different parts of East Pakistan. The news from East Pakistan was very bad 
for the military junta. 

There may have been two more reasons for the change in Soviet policy. 
First, as the Soviets surveyed the scene, they calculated that the Chinese, 
even if they wished, could perhaps do little to save East Pakistan for their 
protege now that the mountain passes in the Himalayas would soon be closed 
by snow. Second, the flow of Soviet arms to India had continued and the 
top-ranking Soviet diplomatic and military officials, who visited New Delhi 
toward the end of October, were convinced that India was in a position to 
destroy the war machine of the “anti-popular military dictatorship” in East. 
Pakistan with the Kremlin’s diplomatic support. 

The shift in Soviet policy was reflected in the Soviet press which became 
overtly critical of Islamabad’s policy in East Pakistan and expressive and 
demonstrative in its support for the liberation forces. It began to highlight 
the activities and gains of the Mukti Bahini knowing full well that the libera- 
tion forces had their bases in and received weapons from India. In the sec- 
ond week of November an article in New Times blamed Islamabad for ten- 
sion on the subcontinent. The author also stated that the “Dacca Cabinet” 
was composed chiefly of members of the parties “which suffered a crushing 
defeat” in the 1970 election and that it enjoyed “neither authority nor sup- 
port among the population of East Pakistan.” He described the steps taken 
by the military junta to restore normalcy in East Pakistan as “half-measures 
or rather a smoke-screen for the authorities’ unwillingness to work for a 
real political settlement.” (It is important to note that the Indian press had 
made somewhat similar observations when these steps were taken in the be- 
ginning of September.) All this led the Soviet analyst to conclude that the 
refugee problem was no longer an “internal affair” of Pakistan. Moreover, 
he approvingly quoted The New York Times (of October 28) to assert that 
“the unprecedented flow of destitute refugees” constituted, “in effect, a 
bloodless aggression against India.” 


While previously the Soviet observers had been playing down the scale of 
disaster and invariably quoted the Indian or Western press while giving 
figures, two Soviet analysts observed in November that they had seen with 
their own eyes the “flood of human misery that has swept ten million people 
over into India.” More importantly, they emphasized the fact that there was. 
no truth in the Pakistani claim that all the conditions for the return of the 
refugees had been provided and that thousands were safely returning home 
every day.25 


“A, Ulanksy, “Indian Subcontinent: Roots of the Crisis,” New Times, No. 46, No- 
vember 1971, pp. 7-8. Also see “Hindustan Needs Peace,” CDSP, December 14, 1971 
(Vol. XXIII, ‘No. 46), pp. 20-21 (from Izvestia, November 16, 1971). 


3V. Simonov and A. Shalnev, “The Tragedy of the Refugees,” New Times, No. 49, 
December 1971, p. 11. 
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Tue Tump INDIA-PAKISTAN War 


In the very nature of things, the West Pakistan troops could not maintain 
their authority in a hostile environment for long. They could destroy Mukti 
Bahini pockets in big cities, not in villages, especially in the villages along 
` the Indian border as the guerrilla forces could always seek shelter across 
the frontier in India. To destroy guerrilla bases, Pakistan began shelling 
Indian border villages and towns. In retaliation, Indian troops were author- 
ized on November 21 to cross into East Pakistan. Two days later Pakistan 
declared a national emergency and President Yahya Khan said that he ex- 
pected to be “off on a war within ten days.” Pravda strongly condemned 
Pakistan’s aggressive posture, blamed “reactionary forces” in Pakistan and 
abroad “for aggravating Pakistani-[ndian relations and for giving them the 
character of an international conflict.”** Significantly, it did not mention 
growing Indian military pressure along the border of East Pakistan; the 
neutral posture had evidently been abandoned. 

On December 3 Pakistan launched air and ground attacks all along India’s 
Western border and portrayed the conflict as a war between Muslim Pakistan 
and Hindu India. Moscow did not agree with this assessment. It held that 
the people of East Pakistan had risen not against their Muslim co-religionists 
in West Pakistan, but against the military clique oppressing both parts of 
Pakistan, against “the West Pakistani military oligarchy,” and that Pakistan 
was responsible for escalating the conflict. Called upon to live up to provi- 
sions of the Indo-Soviet treaty, the Kremlin moved along several lines. It 
was of the view that the interests of the people of East Pakistan and of the 
stability of the area would be best served by an Indian victory in the war. 
But India could repel aggression in the West and help Mukti Bahini to achieve 
its aim, provided Washington or Peking or both and the Security Council 
did not intervene in the conflict. Accordingly, Soviet diplomacy was di- 
rected to keep the conflict localized. On ‘December 5, a Tass statement warned 
all powers to keep out of the conflict. It observed that the Soviet Union stood 
for “the speediest ending of the bloodshed and for a political settlement in 
East (Pakistan.”*? The Kremlin thus linked the ending of the war with a 
political settlement in East Pakistan. Second, the Soviets presumably cal- 
culated that the U.S. would not intervene militarily in the conflict and the 
Soviet government was determined to oppose Chinese intervention. The 
Soviet ambassador in New Delhi, N. M. Pegov, is reported to have assured 
India that in case of a Chinese attack across the Himalayas, the Soviet Union 
would start diversionary action in Sinkiang.®® It was a risky venture, but 
Moscow could not afford to let down its ally in the region. Dr. Henry Kis- 


*““Tnternationalising Issue: USSR Opposed,” The Hindu (Madras), November 29, 
1971. Also see “Pravda ‘Criticises Pak es in East Bengal,” The "Hindu, Novem- 
ber 22, 1971. 

*"For full text of the Tass statement, see Soviet Review, supplement, n. 17, pp. 12-13. 

Vinod Gupta, Anderson Papers: Pies of Nixon’s Blackmail of India (Delhi, 
` Indian School Supply Depot, 1972), p. 1 
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singer’s visits to Peking in July and October and President Nixon’s proposed 
visit to Peking created the fear of Sino-American collusion and made it all 
the more necessary for Moscow to demonstrate to its non-Communist allies 
that the Kremlin would not allow itself to be browbeaten by Peking or Wash- 
ington. Any wavering during India’s moment of peril might have caused 
serious doubts in Moscow’s other non-Communist allies about the dependa- 
bility of Soviet support to them. 


Third, in the Security Council Moscow lent unqualified support to the 
liberation movement and proposed that the representatives of this movement 
be given a hearing. The Soviet delegate pointed out that the deterioration in 
the situation did not occur only on 3 December, that the Security Council 
should not close its eyes to what had been taking place in East Pakistan 
since the beginning of 1971 or “to reality and . . . actual state of affairs.” 
He proposed a resolution which suggested a political settlement in East Paki- 
stan and which called upon Pakistan to order its troops in East Pakistan “to 
cease all acts of violence.” The resolution showed both realism and an un- 
derstanding of the basic issues involved, but as expected when the resolution 
was put to the vote (on December 5) China voted against, the USSR and 
Poland in favor and the rest abstained. 


Between December 4 and 21, when the Security Council debated the con- 
flict, the Soviet stand remained consistent. Moscow cast a negative vote three 
times to block “one-sided” U.S. or U.S.-sponsored resolutions and cham- 
pioned the right of self-determination of the people of East Pakistan. Mean- 
while, the Indian troops with the active support of Mukti Bahini and the peo- 
ple reached the outskirts of Dacca. But the Soviet delegation assured the 
Security Council that India would withdraw its troops from East Pakistan 
if Pakistan did the same. He argued that in order to achieve an effective 
political settlement power must be transferred to those who “won a majority 
at the December 1970 elections.” Finally, he emphasized that only the elected 
representatives of the people could “create conditions for the return of all 
East Pakistan refugees from India” and not the Pakistan military authorities. 

Evidently, Moscow wanted India to undertake in Bangladesh what Islama- 
bad should have done: transfer of power to the elected representatives of 
the people. Moreover, it did not want India to broaden or prolong hostilities 
in the West to teach Pakistan a lesson. Such a move would have provoked 
both Peking and Washington—a situation the Kremlin was determined to 
prevent. The First Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, who arrived in New 
Delhi on December 12, twice postponed his departure for Moscow, perhaps 
in order to impress upon India the desirability of keeping the conflict in the 
West limited. He left New Delhi only after the Pakistani army had sur- 
rendered in Dacca (on December 16) and the day Pakistan agreed to a 
cease-fire in the West in response to an Indian proposal. 


To sum up, the outcome of the Third India-Pakistan War and the birth 
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of Bangladesh could be described as great victories for Soviet diplomacy. 
The Kremlin reckoned that the timing of the war was unfavorable to China 
and that Peking would not intervene militarily no matter how vehemently its 
representatives denounced India and Moscow’s role in the conflict. It also 
calculated that Pakistan’s “black deeds” in the eastern wing had been so well 
and widely publicized and condemned by the American press, leading U.S. 
Senators (Senator Edward Kennedy and Senator Frank Church charged the 
Pakistanis with committing genocide), three former U.S. ambassadors to 
India, a large body of intellectuals, academicians, religious leaders, social 
workers, Commonwealth parliamentarians and East Pakistani students, dip- 
lomats and intellectuals abroad that the Nixon administration would not be 
in a position to lend anything more than its diplomatic support to Pakistan 
at the United Nations, particularly since the major NATO allies of the U.S. 
had expressed their sympathies for the people of East Pakistan. Finally, the 
Kremlin realized that the people of East Pakistan wanted complete indepen- 
dence and that India was strong enough to push back Pakistan in the West 
and destroy Islamabad’s war machine in the East. 

These calculations proved to be correct. The Soviet government was well 
satisfied with the outcome of the war: the military regime in Islamabad was 
swept out of power, for on ‘December 20 General Yahya Khan transferred 
power to the leader of the majority party in what was left of Pakistan, Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto; Pakistan’s military machine had been humbled, crippled 
and demoralized; the legally elected representatives of East Pakistan moved 
the Bangladesh government to Dacca on ‘December 22; and Soviet prestige 
in India and Bangladesh had risen sky high. 

Of course, Moscow had to pay a price for these gains, for the truncated 
Pakistan held the Kremlin responsible for its dismemberment with the result 
that following the war Soviet-Pakistani relations stood at a low ebb. When 
passions calm down and Pakistani analysts make an objective study of the 
breakup of their country, however, they may not blame Moscow as much as 
the military dictatorship for the fate Pakistan met in December 1971. Presi- 
dent Bhutto admitted this when he said on June 27, 1972, that the “power- 
drunk” military junta “plunged our people into the war and involved us in 
an intolerable surrender and lost us half our country.” Moreover, the fact 
that West ‘Pakistan’s political leaders and bureaucracy tacitly supported the 
reign of terror in the eastern wing had convinced the people of East Pakistan 
that their honor and survival demanded complete independence. Had the 
United States joined hands with the Soviet Union, as it did in 1965, in keeping 
Peking out of the India-Pakistan conflict and had it cooperated with Moscow 
during the early stages of the civil war in effectively persuading the Yahya 
regime to step aside in favor of the legally elected representatives of the 
people, the Third India-Pakistan War might have been prevented and the two 
wings of Pakistan could again have a common government. 
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TREATIES OF THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA: 
A QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


/ Gary L. Scott* 


T are many indices of a state’s actions on the international scene. 
Among them are trade figures, political literature, both official and unofficial, 
foreign aid data and international agreements. This paper will analyze the 
latter as a specific indicator of Chinese Communist policies, attitudes and 
actions in the international system. 

It hardly need be said that any single indicator of a state’s interactions 
with other states cannot serve as a total representation of that nation state’s 
proclivity to specific kinds of actions and reactions. What can be said, how- 
ever, is that a consolidation of in-depth studies of the various indices of in- 
ternational behavior can serve to formulate a clear analysis of any nation 
state’s behavior vis-a-vis other nation states.* 

What is attempted in this study of the treaty relations of the People’s Re- 
public of China is to add to the existing body of knowledge still another 
viewpoint from which that nation state may be examined and compared in 
the international system. Other quantitative data compiled on China will be 
used in order to show that the treaty relations of China, like those of any 
other country in the world, are a meaningful addition to the realm of com- 
parative information. Since information of this nature gains its full value 
from a comparison with the same type of information about other countries, 
this paper will compare and contrast China’s treaty patterns with other indi- 
vidual nations, blocs, and the world as a whole. 


TREATIES AS ‘DATA 


Treaties may be examined from several viewpoints. They can be treated 
as a sort of official literature of the country and a textual analysis made of 
them. Treaty language may often times be more reliable than normal gov- 


*The author wishes to express his appreciation to Professor Peter T. Rohn for his 
helpful criticism on an earlier draft of this paper and for his aid in obtaining the 
comparative treaty data on which it is based. 

1It is realized that all may not be in complete agreement with such a statement, 
Holsti and Sullivan have mentioned the problem in their study “National-International 
Linkages: France and China as Nonconforming Alliance Members,” James Rosenau, 
ed., Linkage Politics, New York, The Free Press, 1969, pp. 147-195, 
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ernment communiques regarding states’ attitudes toward the international 
environment. Treaties are, by definition, agreements or contractual arrange- 
ments between two or more parties and therefore presumably are expressions 
of mutual consent to carry out specific actions. Moreover, treaty language is 
usually regarded by states as a reasonably precise expression of another 
state’s will vis-a-vis a particular situation. Treaties may also be examined in 
an historical framework, concentrating on the treaties that seem the most 
important historically. 

The quantitative approach to the examination of Chinese treaties will be 
used in order to establish a framework of “hard” data within which one may 
work in making certain assumptions about Chinese foreign policy practices. 
Though until recently the study of treaty magnitudes has been almost totally 
ignored, and though there are of course some inherent weaknesses in any 
quantitative study, a magnitudinal study of treaty relations is nonetheless of 
considerable value.” 


Since it is now possible with the aid of the computer to establish treaty 
volume, distribution and trends, this information need not be overlooked in 
formulating hypotheses concerning a state’s foreign policy. For example, 
one would want to think twice about attempting to show that trade relations 
are determined by ideology if the largest volume of trade treaties happens to 
be with ideological opposed nations. At the very least it gives a new dimension 
to the problem that must be dealt with before the analyst can be certain of 
his conclusions. In addition to the information that may be derived solely 
from quantitative treaty analysis other information which has been compiled 
in a quantitative manner may be coupled with the treaty information and 
certain correlations drawn which strengthen and increase the knowledge 
gained from any one of the studies alone. 


THe Data BASE 


The data base for this study is a subjective selection of 1,660 bilateral 
treaties of the People’s Republic of China from several sources including the 
official PRC treaty series? and the monumental work of Douglas M. Johnston 
and Hungdah Chiu, Agreements of the People’s Republic of China, 1949- 


"Other quantitative treaty studies include: L. Jerold Adams, “Japanese Treaty Pat- 
terns,” Asian Survey, Vol. 12, No. 3 (March 1972) pp. 242-258; Juris A. Lejnieks, “The 
Nomenclature of Treaties: A Quantitative Analysis,” The Texas International Law 
Forum Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 175-188; Peter H. Rohn, “The Turkish Treaties in Global 
Perspective,” The Turkish Yearbook of International Law, 1965, pp. 119-160; Peter H. 
Rohn, “Canada in The United Nations Treaty Series: A Global Perspective,” The 
Canadian Yearbook of International Law, 1966, pp. 102-130; Jan F. Triska, “Soviet 
Treaty Law: A Quantitative Analysis,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 29, No. 
3, pp. 866-909; William M. Vaughn, “Finding the Law of Expropriation: Traditional 
v. Quantitative Research,” The Texas International Law Forum, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 
189-205. The present paper and most of the above cited publications were prepared 
under the auspices of the Treaty Information Project, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, Peter H. Rohn, Director. 

*Chung-hua jen-min kung-ho-kuo t’iao-yueh-chi, compilation of treaties of The People’s 
Republic of China, 1949-64, (TYC) 
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1967: A Calendar.* The term “treaties” is used here in the generic sense 
and includes all such instruments regardless of title—i.e., treaties, agree- 
ments, protocols, exchanges of notes, accords, contracts and others.” The 
selection of treaties was made using as nearly as possible the criteria which 
would make the treaty eligible for entry into the United Nations Treaty Series 
(UNTS) as a separate document.® Generally speaking it is the more formal 
and “original” documents which have been included. That is to say that pro- 
tocols, exchanges of notes and other less formal arrangements which merely 
supplement, prolong or amend existing agreements have been excluded. 


There is a dual purpose in these criteria. The first is that by selecting the 
more formal documents, the chances for more complete information are 
greatly increased over a study which would attempt to include all existing 
international arrangements. Secondly, since the value of a study of this type 
derives from its comparability with other similar data concerning other 
states, and since the only comprehensive data base of world wide treaty pat- 
terns which presently exists covers the UNTS, every effort was made to select 
data as nearly comparable to the UNTS base as possible without distortion. 


This selection yields a total of 1,660 PRC treaties for the present study. 
This is less than is included in the Johnston and Chiu Calender (1,925 bilat- 
eral international agreements), but more than the 770 bilateral agreements 
included in the official PRC treaty series (TYC). Two reasons account for 
the low number of instruments listed in the TYC. The most obvious is that 
the series is complete only through 1964. The other reason is that many im- 
portant agreements shown in the Johnston and Chiu Calendar have not been 
included in the TYC. This may seem surprising at first. A survey of national 
treaty series of various countries will show, however, that even Western coun- 
tries are lax at registering treaties in the UNTS and/or in their own national 
records, in spite of the UN Charter provision which calls for registration of 
all treaties entered into by its members. For instance, Canada and Turkey 
have only about 75% and 65% of their nationally recorded treaties in the 


‘Douglas M. Johnston and Hungdah Chiu, (eds.), Agreements of the People’s Re- 
public of China, 1949-1967: A Calendar, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1968. 
Other sources used in. this study include, Peking Review; Jen-min jih-pao, (People’s 
Daily, Peking), Survey China Mainland Press, (US Consulate, Hong Kong). 

‘Though contracts are not normally included in the study of a state’s international 
agreements, they are included here due to Chinese reliance on them to conclude inter- 
national arrangements which would usually be concluded by other countries in the 
form of protocols or exchanges of notes. Due to the state ownership of business in China, 
these contracts, especially when concluded with other socialist nations, have a definite 
international character and it is felt that they do not distort the data base by their 
inclusion. 

°As no official written criteria exist, only the author’s familiarization with the United 
Nations Treaty Series has served as a guide for establishing the criteria. The author 
has worked for one year as a research assistant on the on-going UNTS Project at the 
University of Washington. See Peter H. Rohn, “The United Nations Treaty Series 
Project,” International Studies Quarterly, Vol. XII, No, 2 (June, 1968), pp. 174-95. 
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UNTS,” and, conversely, Norway has 136 treaties registered in the UNTS 
that do not appear in Norway’s own official treaty series.® 

Necessarily in a subjective selection of data of this sort, the question of 
distortion arises. Trends and magnitudes will be affected if the magnitudes 
of the selected base are not comparable with the total base. Table 1 shows the 
annual magnitudes of the Johnston and Chiu Calendar (complete through 
September 1967) compared to those of the current study. The two curves are 
strikingly similar. Therefore, what little distortion the final results may have 
on this count should be negligible. The Chinese treaty series is not shown due 
to the relative paucity of that collection for reasons previously stated. 

Multilateral treaties have not been included in the present study due to the 
fact that no comparative data base exists at present. Multilateral treaties also 
involve a great deal more complicated analysis not compatible with the scope 
of the present study. 

The classification of treaties into a limited number of topic codes is not 
an easy task. To facilitate categorization, the “one treaty, one topic” principle 
has been followed that has been developed in the UNTS Project. Treaties 
were placed under the category with which the main theme of the treaty was 
concerned. There are obvious limitations to this method especially when de- 
siring to define closely treaty topics. However, the ease of handling and the 
gain in comparability far outweigh the disadvantages. In order to prevent 
distortions among the finely defined sub-categories of the UNTS Project, 
this preliminary study is limited to eight broad categories, i.e., (1) diplomacy 
and administration, (2) health, education and welfare, (3) trade and pay- 
ments, (4) aid and assistance, (5) transportation and communication, (6) 
military and occupation, (7) international organizations, and (8) ad hoc 
matters. 


BILATERAL TREATY FREQUENCY 


There are 1,660 treaties included in this study covering a period of some 
24 years from late 1949 through October 1972. Table 1 indicates the annual 
treaty trends for the entire period. There is a rather steady increase in treaty 
frequency for the entire span, peaking in the 1964-65 period (238 treaties). 
Some small drop can be noted in the 1958-59 period. This may in part be 
attributable to the intensity with which the government devoted its energies 
to internal affairs during the period of the Great Leap Forward. A glance at 
Table 1 indicating the Johnston and Chiu Calendar treaty listings will show 
that there was an even sharper decline in informal documents during the 
1958-59 period. 

After 1965 and with the beginning of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution, treaty frequency declined sharply. As Morton Halperin suggested in 


"Rohn. Turkish Yearbook, op. cit.; and Rohn, Canadian Yearbook, op. cit. For com- 
parisons with some other countries, including the Soviet Union, see above-cited case 
study of Canada, p. 120, Table 1 by John H. Kress and Robert V. Edington. 

"Ingunn Means, Norway Treaty Series Gap Study, unpublished seminar paper, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Winter, 1969. 
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1965, China began “turning in” during this period.® Chinese treaty frequen- 
cy had reached its highest level in 1964 with a total of 127 treaties. During 
the three-year period 1964-1966 China entered into 328 bilateral agreements. 
Compare this with only 108 treaties for the next three years, 1967-1969, dur- 
ing the height of the Cultural Revolution. There were only 26 agreements 
concluded during 1969—the lowest volume year. 

During the Cultural Revolution China virtually “cut itself off” from the 
rest of the world as Chinese ambassadors were recalled from all of the 46 
countries with which China maintained diplomatic relations, Byron Weng 
noted that “The most outstanding characteristic of Peking’s foreign relations 
during the first phase of the GPCR was an isolationist tendency.”!° Recently, 
Daniel Tretiak has asserted that China has again begun to “turn out.” 
Tretiak analyzes levels of international news contained in the Peking Review 
for the period 1966-1969 to support this contention.1! Chinese treaty pat- 
terns for the three-year period :1970-1972 lend additional evidence for Tre- 
tiak’s argument. During this period China has concluded 183 treaties with 
each year showing an increase over the previous one. Moreover, in the brief 
time that the People’s Republic of China has occupied a seat in the United 
Nations they have established diplomatic relations with 13 additional na- 
tions. This brings to 73 the total of nations now maintaining diplomatic 
relations with the People’s Republic of China. 


TREATY FREQUENCY BY COUNTRY GROUPINGS 


Table 2 indicates the treaty frequencies by two-year periods by country 
group partners of the PRC. For purposes of comparison I have categorized 
China’s treaty partners into six country groupings: (1) Core Bloc—includes 
those nations that have maintained strong political and economic ties 
with the Soviet Union (Soviet Core Bloc refers to these countries plus the 
U.S.S.R.); (2) Non-Core Bloc—includes those communist nations which 
have tended recently to move in a direction away from strong Soviet domina- 
tion and toward a greater influence from China; (3) Asia—includes all non- 
communist Asian countries; (4) :Arab—includes all Arab states; (5) ‘Africa 
—includes all sub-Saharan African states; (6) Western Nations—includes 
all nations which have a Western “free world” political orientation.! 


Morton H. Halperin, “Is China Turning In?” Harvard University, Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, No. 12 (December 1965). 

0Byron S. J. Weng, Pekings U.N. Policy: Continuity and Change, New York, Praeger, 
1972, p. 147. 

“Daniel Tretiak, “Is China Preparing to ‘Turn Out’? : Changes In Chinese Levels of 
Attention n the International Environment,” Asian Survey, Vol. XI No. 3, (March 1971), 
pp. 219-237. 

12The country groupings are as follows: Africa—Burundi, Camaroon, Central Africa, 
Congo (Brazzaville). Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Kenya, Malagasy, 
Mali, Mauritania, Mauritius, Rwanda, Sierra Leone, Somalia, Southern Yemen, Sudan, 
Tanganyika, Tanzania, Togo, Uganda, Yemon, Zambia; Arab-—Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Morocco, Syria, Tunisia, UAR; Non-Core-——Albania, N. Korea, N. Vietnam; 
Soviet-Core—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany (East), Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
USSR; West—Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, 
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The most significant method of comparison will be to compare the per- 
centage of the total number of treaties concluded for each period by each 
country grouping. Five periods of two years will be used for this comparison: 

TABLE 2 | 
PRC BILATERAL TREATY FREQUENCY 


50-51 52-53 54-55 56-57 58-59 60-61 62-63 64-65 66-67 68-69 70-71 


SOV-CORE BLOC 43 46 7 7 8 64 54 52 31 II 23 
NON-CORE BLOC 3 42 35 36 40 38 43 29 12 38 


1 
ASIA 3 17 381 384 22 49 37 5l 2 LR l6 
AFRICA 0 0 0 1 7 1 23 £57 21 23 2i 
ARAB 0 0 10 10 WwW 10 13 I8 T 83 6 
WEST 0 16 1 bb 6 6 Il 9 3 1 9 


1958-59, 1962-63, 1964-65, the period of decline 1966-67, and the period of 
revitalization 1970-71. The 1958-59 period has been chosen as the initial 
period for three reasons: (1) Prior to this period all country groupings 
showed a fairly steady increase in treaty frequency; (2) This is the period 
of greatest Soviet-Core Bloc influence on the treaty totals; (3) This is the 
period which included the decline presumably caused by the Great Leap 
failure. 

Table 3 indicates treaty frequency by percent per biannual period. During 
the 1958-59 period the Soviet Union and Core Bloc countries accounted for 


TABLE 3 


PRC BILATERAL TREATY FREQUENCY 
% per biannual period 


50-51 52-53 54-55 56-57 58-59 60-61 62-63 64-65 66-67 68-69 70-71 





SOV-CORE BLOC 91 56 42 41 50 32 29 %21 23 18 2 
NON-CORE BLOC 2 4 26 19 20 20 20 18 #21 19 34 
ASIA 6 20 18 19 12 235 20 #2 20 19 J4 
AFRICA 0 0 0 l 4 9 12 2 $21 37 I9 
ARAB 0 0 6 5 7 5 7 8 6 5 5 
WEST 0 19 7 8 4 3 6 4 3 2 8 


All figures in the above chart are percentages of total treaties for each two year 
period. The percentages have been rounded to the nearest whole percent and will 
therefore not total 100. Yugoslavia and Cuba have been excluded. 


neatly 50% of all PRC treaties. It is interesting to note that although the 
total treaty frequency declined from the previous 2-year period (182 to 175), 
Germany (West), Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 


zerland, U.K., Uruguay, USA, Asia—Aifghanistan, Burma, rato Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Laos, Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan (Tibet). 
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the Soviet-Core Bloc treaties increased (74 to 86). This represents a 9% 
gain over the previous two-year span in the proportion of treaties accounted 
for by the Soviet-Core Bloc. The Non-Core Bloc countries—Albania, North 
Korea and North Vietnam—accounted for over 20% of the treaties in the 
1958-59 period. The Asian countries were partners in slightly more than 12% 
of PRC treaties. The Arab countries accounted for approximately 7% and 
Africa only 4%. 

The 1962-63 period begins to show a significant change in bloc relation- 
ships with the PRC. The Soviet-Core Bloc in this period only accounted for 
29% of the total treaties, in total number a decrease of 32 treaties from the 
1958-59 period. This period was the reawakening of the Sino-Soviet border 
dispute and other Chinese and Soviet disenchantment marked by the closing 
of two Soviet consulates in Sinkiang at Urumchi and Kuldja in July of 1962. 
It seems evident that the Sino-Soviet dispute had a significant spillover effect 
on the Core-Bloc countries. Of the 32 treaty decrease, 21 were accounted for 
by the Core-Bloc and 11 by the U.S.S.R. 

On the other hand this period showed a significant rise in percentage of 
total treaties by the Asian countries from 12% to 20%. ‘Also showing a great 
increase were the African countries from 4% to 12%. Remaining constant 
were the Non-Core Bloc, still strong with 20%, and the Arab countries still 
relatively low with less than 7%. The 1964-65 period again showed a decrease 
for the Soviet-Core Bloc from 29% to 21%. The most dramatic change dur- 
ing this period came from the African countries as they doubled their per- 
centage of total treaties from 12% to 24%. All other country groupings re- 
mained constant within 2% of the previous period. 

During the 1966-67 period all blocs and country groupings held constant 
within 3% of the previous 2-year period. In these last two periods it is signifi- 
cant to note that 80% of China’s treaties are now accounted for by four coun- 
try groupings—Soviet, Core Bloc, Third World Asia and Africa—with an 
almost equal distribution among the four. It can be seen from the comparison 
that the PRC has increasingly, since the Sino-Soviet disenchantment, sought 
to broaden its treaty horizons, especially toward the developing nations. 


Several things are significant about the 1970-71 period. During this most 
recent period the Western nations accounted for their highest percentage of 
China’s treaties since 1956-57. This is undoubtedly indicative of the increas- 
ingly friendly attitude that has been apparent between China and the West. 
The Non-Core Bloc countries during this period accounted for 34% of 
China’s treaties, by far their highest total. Finally there is an increase in 
treaty frequency between China and the Soviet-Core Bloc during this period. 
This may seem surprising at first when one considers the continuing Sino- 
Soviet rift and the effect that it has had in past periods on treaty relations 
with these countries. However, the entire increase in this period is accounted 
for by Romania which had nearly half of the treaties for the entire group. 
This fact plus recent Romanian actions vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and China 
indicate that they are growing closer to China and should no longer be in- 
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cluded in this country grouping. Without the Romanian treaties the Soviet- 
Core Bloc would have continued to decline in treaty frequency as expected. 


TREATY FREQUENCY BY SINGLE [PARTNERS 


Considering the entire 24 year-period of the study, the Soviet Union is 
China’s leading treaty partner with 138 agreements, 18 more than North 
Vietnam, the next highest treaty partner of the PRC. This total figure can be 
misleading, however, since in recent years a trend analysis shows quite a dif- 
ferent picture. Table 4 indicates that the U.S.S.R. was the leading treaty 
partner with China until 1962 when it lost that position and has never re- 
gained it to the present. 


TABLE 4 


BILATERAL TREATY TRENDS 1949-1972 
PRC’S Three Leading Treaty Partners 


1949-1956 1957-1964 1965-1972* Total 


USSR 65 62 li 138 
KOREA (N) 24 61 32 117 
VIETNAM (N) 28 5l 4l 120 


*1972 is complete only through October. 


North Vietnam and ‘North Korea have become the PRC’s leading treaty 
‘partners since 1962 with a total of 64 and 53 treaties respectively for the 
period 1962-72, compared with only 26 for the Soviet Union. Albania has 
also become one of PRC’s leading treaty partners with a total of 92 treaties, 
56 of them being signed within the 1962-72 period. 


The spillover effect of the Sino-Soviet dispute on the other Core Bloc coun- 
tries, as noted earlier, can be easily seen when examining each country 
separately. Prior to 1960 it was quite common for any one of these countries 
to conclude six or seven treaties per year with the PRC. Since 1960, how- 
ever, the average annual treaty frequency for these countries is three each, 
with the exception of Poland whose annual average is four. With the excep- 
tion of Poland with six treaties in 1960 and Romania with seven in 1971 no 
country has exceeded five in any one year since the Sino-Soviet split. 


Cuba was at one time on the way to becoming one of PRC’s leading treaty 
partners but during the 1965-67 period, Cuba’s average annual treaty fre- 
quency declined to two from an annual average of almost six for the period 
1960-64, The treaty patterns coincided directly with the vigorous support 
given Cuba by China, especially from the time of the Cuban missile crisis in 
October 1962, followed by the growing disenchantment between Peking and 
Havana late in.1965, prompted by the rice-sugar trade difficulties and Cuba’s 
apparent “pro-Moscow course.” Treaty frequency did increase to three in 
1971, but only one treaty had been signed through October of 1972. 
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In Asia, Mongolia is China’s leading treaty partner with a total of 62 
treaties. Although Mongolia appears to be closely tied to the Soviet camp, 
the treaty frequency for Mongolia and the PRC has not declined since the 
Sino-Soviet split in 1960. Outer Mongolian Premier Tsendenbal was very 
careful to make it clear in December 1962 that although he was in Peking to 
sign a border treaty, Mongolia was not abandoning its support of the Soviet 
Union in the Sino-Soviet dispute.1* It is rather difficult to explain this con- 
stancy in treaty frequency in light of Mongolia’s position and in light of the 
definite effect that the Sino-Soviet dispute has had on the Core Bloc coun- 
tries. T'wo possibilities suggest themselves. One is that perhaps Mongolia is 
attempting to maintain good relations with China out of fear of some mili- 
tary action (in this case these treaties might fall into the category of “unequal 
treaties” as defined by Soviet international lawyers) .1+ The other possibility 
is that Mongolia may simply be trying to take advantage of its position and 
gain the greatest possible benefit from both the Soviet Union and China 
while at the same time maintaining as much independence as possible. 

China’s leading treaty partner in the South Asian area is Ceylon with a 
total of 57 treaties. This is not surprising since each country has what the 
other wants. “Ceylon is a food deficit area with an exportable surplus of rub- 
ber ...”15 Since 41 of the treaties with Ceylon involve trade and a large share 
of these are specific rice-rubber contracts, it is obvious that the Sino-Ceylon- 
ese relationship is primarily economic. Trade with China represents a larger 
share of Ceylon’s total foreign trade than it does in the case of any other 
South or Southeast Asian country. China has continued to promote good 
relations with Ceylon in the form of aid, having signed 12 treaties involving 
aid to that country. 


Indonesia, prior to the overthrow of the Communist government, had been 
a steady and frequent treaty partner of Communist China. However, since 
1965, which was the peak year with nine treaties, Indonesia has signed no 
agreements with the PRC. Burma, Nepal and Pakistan are the other signifi- 
cant Third World Asia treaty pariners having 34, 37, and 34 agreements 
respectively. It is notable, however, that Burma’s annual treaty frequency 
with China declined during the period under study while those of Pakistan 
and Nepal increased. 

In the sub-Saharan African group, Guinea is the PRC’s leading treaty part- 
ner. Diplomatic relations were established with Guinea in October 1959. 
Earlier in 1958 and 1959, China had made some gifts of rice to Guinea. In 
September of 1960 President Sékou Touré visited Peking, where he signed 


a treaty of friendship, along with two other agreements for economic aid and 


18Harold C. Hinton, Communist China in World Politics, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1966, p. 330. 
+4Jan F. Triska and Robert M. Slusser, The Theory, Law and Policy of Soviet Treaties, 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1962, p. 23. 
1€ Hinton, op. cit, p. 462. 
18A. Doak Barnett, Communist China and Asia, New York, Vintage, 1960, p. 316. 
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trade. This was the first commitment for aid that Communist China had made 
to an African country. 

The other two leading treaty partners in the African grouping are Mali 
with 23 treaties and Ghana with 17.17 As pointed out in Table 2 treaties for 
the African group as a whole have increased tremendously. In fact in the 
1964-65 period Africa ranked as the leading country group. This seems a 
clear indication of China’s attempt to expand its sphere of influence to Africa 
as well as Asia. 

Among the Arab countries there are no significantly large treaty partners 
for China. The UAR is China’s leading partner in this grouping with a total 
of 23 treaties, or approximately 25%. Another 12 treaties may be added to 
this total for the 1954-56 and recent “Egypt” periods. Following the UAR 
are Syria and Iraq with 14 treaties apiece. 

In the Western world Finland is by far the leading treaty partner with 
China, having a total of 24 agreements, all in the area of trade. Japan is a 
significant treaty partner also, but the agreements with Japan have all been 
in the form of semi-official documents. Though Japan has only recently 
recognized China, over 50 agreements have been concluded between China 
and various unofficial commissions in Japan, many of which are composed 
of members of the Japanese Diet.18 No other Western nation approaches the 
total number of treaties signed by either of these countries. France is the next 
leading partner with only seven treaties. The United States has concluded 
only one agreement with China—i.e., the controversial “agreed measures on 
return of civilians” in 1955. 


TREATY FREQUENCY BY Topics 


In looking at the overall topic distribution for the entire 1,660 treaties, 
we find the following: “Trade and Payments” is the largest general category 
with a total of 666 treaties (approximately 40%) of the total treaties. The 
next leading topic is “Health, Education, Culture, Welfare and Labor” with 
488 treaties (29%) of the total. The leading specific topics in this category 
are Culture and Scientific Projects. The other topic categories in order of 
magnitude are: “Foreign Aid and ‘Development Assistance” with 182 trea- 
ties; “Transportation and Communications” with 181 treaties; “Diplomatic, 
Administrative, and Judicial Cooperation” with 74 treaties; “Ad Hoc Dis- 
positions of Particular Matters” with 54 treaties; and “Military, War and 
Occupation” with 15 treaties. 

Table 5 compares PRC and UNTS treaties by frequency of topic. For the 
world as a whole, aid is the largest treaty topic, followed by trade, while for 
Communist China, trade is the leading topic with aid being a distant second. 
Health, education and welfare is virtually tied with Aid, having only one less 


es relations between Ghana and the PRC were suspended on November 5, 


18See Johnston and Chiu, op. cit., for a listing of the various commissions. For a dis- 
cussion of the nature of these agreements see Adams, supra, note 2, pp. 250-251. 
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treaty. There are at least three factors contributing to this difference. One is 
that a great amount (41%) of the aid treaties on the global scale are con- 
tributed by the United States. Secondly, the aid category in the UNTS in- 
cludes aid treaties by intergovernmental organizations which are absent in 
China’s treaties. Thirdly, until very recently China has not been in a position 
to give aid and the treaties in which she received aid make up only a small 
part of the total aid arid assistance category. It should be noted however that 
this category is increasing rapidly with over 25% of all aid treaties having 
been signed since 1969. 





TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF TREATIES BY TOPIC 
PRC and UNTS 
PRC UNTS 
Treaties Treaties* 
Topic # Topic Description # Yo # % 
l Diplomacy-Administration 74: 4% 1,219 14% 
2 Health, Educ., Welfare Coop. 488 29% 1,039 12% 
3 Trade-Payments 666 40% 1,496 17% 
4 Aid and Assistance 182 11% 2,034 23% 
5 Transportation-Communication 181 11% 1,039 12% 
6 Military and Occupation 15 1% 1,017 12% 
7 International Organizations 0 0% 484, 6% 
8 Ad Hoc Matters 54 3% 313 4% 
Total 1,660 8,641 


*UNTS treaty information taken from Peter H. Rohn, Institutions in 
Treaties: A Global Survey of Magnitudes and Trends from 1945 to 
1956. See footnote 3. 


‘Looking at the topic distribution by country groupings gives yet another 
viewpoint of Chinese treaties. For the Core Bloc countries and the Soviet 
Union, the leading topic category is H.E.W. This holds true as well for the 
Non-Core Bloc countries. Totals for all Communist nations show 374 treaties 
in H.E.W. and only 313 treaties in Trade which is the overall category leader. 
For the Arab, Asian and African groups combined, Trade is overwhelmingly 
the largest topic, having 287 treaties of a total 603 treaties. As far as the 
Western nations are concerned, the preponderence of treaties are in the area 
of trade. In actual numbers, trade accounts for 66 of the 103 treaties or 64% 
of the total signed with this country group. 
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In Aid, the Non-Core countries Albania, North Korea, and North Vietnam 
have the highest percentage of aid treaties concluded, nearly 36%. Next is 
the Asian group with slightly under 25%. In actual numbers the Non-Core 
bloc has 66 treaties, Asia 47 treaties and Africa, 39 treaties of the total 182 
Aid treaties. 

The Soviet Union was the leader in this category until 1960, but there have 
been no Soviet Aid treaties since that time. Neither have there been any ‘Aid 
treaties with any of the Core-Bloc countries except Romania, again indicating 
the effects of the Sino-Soviet dispute on the other countries within the bloc. 
The Sino-Soviet dispute has affected all topics in Chinese treaties with the 
Soviet Union. 

Considering China’s three leading treaty partners Albania, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam individually, it can be seen that there has been a signifi- 
cant increase in all topics except Military and Ad Hoc Matters. This increase 
is probably also due to the fact that China has broadened her treaty horizons 
in all topics away from the Soviet Union in the period 1960-72. 


TABLE 6 


TREATY FREQUENCY BY TOPIC 
FOR VARIOUS STATE GROUPINGS 


General Topic Area 


Communist Bloc 2 3 4, 5 6 8 Totals 


1 

Core-Bloc 8 208 152 8 38 0 2 416 
Non-Core Bloc 7 101 93 66 48 10 3 328 
Yugosl-Cuba 3 19 34 2 Il 0 0 69 
USSR 6 46 34 816 18 1 20 141 
Totals 24 374 313 92 4115 11 25 954 

Third World 
Asia 24 38 149 47 36 1 19 314 
Arab l 21 59 4, 10 0 0 95 
Africa 10 49 79 39 14 2 194, 
Totals 35 108 287 90 60 3 20 603 
Western Nations 15 6 66 0 6 1 9 103 
TOTALS 74 488 666 182 181 15 54 1,660 


Topic 7—International Organizations has been ommitted as there are 
no bilateral treaties in this category. 
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TREATIES AND OTHER COMPARATIVE DATA 


Foreign Aid: There has been a great deal of competition with the Soviet 
Union in the area of foreign aid, especially with the newly independent 
developing nations. Many Chinese and Soviet loans have followed on the 
heels of one another. Chinese foreign aid figures show a very similar trend 
to their treaty patterns. Holsti and Sullivan show that there has been a steady 
decline in intra-bloc aid since 1960 while non-bloc aid for the same period 
has increased. 

Nearly all aid within the Communist system (Soviet-Core Bloc and non- 
Core Bloc countries) has been granted to countries which support the Chinese 
position against that of the Soviet Union. The treaty patterns within the Com- 
munist system have followed precisely this same pattern (compare Soviet 
treaties with those of North Korea and North Vietnam for the period 1963- 
72). Outside the Communist system foreign aid seems to be given generally to 
countries which the Chinese feel will support their position against India 
and the United States. A very good illustration of this can be seen with Pak- 
istan. Sino-Indian relations came to a rather abrupt halt with the outbreak 
of border fighting in the summer and autumn of 1959, which had come on 
the heels of the Tibetan crisis in the spring of the same year. Up to that time 
India and China had had a fairly regular exchange of treaties (19 treaties 
for the period 1951-59). Since 1959 there have been no treaties signed be- 
tween the PRC and India. With the dispute with India and a strengthening 
of Soviet-Indian relations, the PRC felt it necessary to establish a closer re- 
lationship with Pakistan. This was facilitated by the Pakistani attitude dur- 
ing the 1962 border dispute. Harold C. Hinton explains that: 


_ It appeared to Pakistan that India was exploiting an exaggerated fear 
of a Chinese invasion of India as a means of extracting military aid from 
the West on a scale sufficient to alter the military balance in the Indian 
subcontinent drastically, to the disadvantage of India’s major opponent, 
which remained Pakistan rather than the CPR.19 


Pakistan was assured by the West that India would not be allowed to use her 
new arms strength against Pakistan but this was little reassurance in Rawal- 
pindi. Indo-Pakistani, as well as West-Pakistani, relations worsened and cor- 
respondingly Sino-Pakistani relations strengthened. From 1963 on, Sino- 
Pakistani treaty frequency has been approximately four per year. There has 
been no unusually high percentage of foreign aid treaties in the recent agree- 
ments concluded with Pakistan. Since 1963, 22% of all treaties are on the 
subject of foreign aid. . 


‘ 


Trade Statistics: Another indicator of China’s foreign relations are its 
trade statistics. In examining the Sino-Soviet treaty frequency in comparison 
with the Sino-Soviet trade figures, one can see that after 1960 Soviet exports 


1°Hinton, op. cit., p. 455. 
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to China dropped severely as did the treaties during the same time period. 
A comparison of the percentage of Chinese imports from the Soviet Union 
with the percent of Soviet treaties for two-year periods for 1952-1965 shows 
an extremely high Spearman rank order correlation, (rs = .88).?° 


Trade statistics also show an increasing inter-bloc percentage in the period 
1963-65 which corresponds to similarly high treaty percentages between the 
PRC and Western nations for the same period. Consistently, both sets of data 
reflect similar trends and patterns in interactions between individual coun- 
tries and between country groupings. The high correlations between trade 
data and treaty data serve again to illustrate how well treaties mirror political 
and economic interactions among nation states. This reflects the significance 
of including treaty data in any in-depth study of international interaction 
patterns. 

Other Data: In addition to the data discussed above, there are of course 
many other sets of data which are relevant to the study of Communist China. 
One such set is a study by Holsti and Sullivan, “Chinese Actions Toward 
Other Nations in Various International Environments,” who have coded 
Chinese actions from 1950 through 1964. They defined “actions,” whether 
physical or verbal, as anything coming from the PRC Government and 
crossing their national boundaries.*1 The data shown for the intra-bloc ac- 
tions indicate an increasing split between China and the Core-Bloc countries 
beginning in 1962. Up until that time the percent of positive actions had 
remained quite high, the one exception being 1958. The low percent of posi- 
tive actions in that year was accounted for by Chinese verbal attacks on Yugo- 
slavia. 

The very clear evidence of the Sino-Soviet dispute can be seen in the de- 
clining percentage of positive actions from 1960 through 1964. The rank 
order correlation between percent of positive actions and number of Soviet 
treaties is reasonably high (rg = .55). 

It was shown above that there were similar trends exhibited by Tretiak’s 
“level of attention to the international environment” and Chinese treaty pat- 
terns for the same and subsequent periods. 

Other data which may be used in conjunction with the treaty data are com- 
pilations of GNP for China’s leading treaty partners. When correlated with 
treaty frequency over time, these data are a further support for the proposi- 
tion that China has attempted to form a bloc, within the Communist bloc, of 
the poorer but “ideologically purer” nations. A comparison made by Holsti 
and Sullivan of treaty frequencies with GNP per capita of the treaty partner 
of the periods 1949-53 and 1963-65 indicates that during the first period 
“there was a very high Spearman rank-order correlation (rs = .79) between 


2° Correlations contained herein are based on trade data gathered by Holsti and Sulli- 
van through 1965 and presented in Holsti and Sullivan, op. cit. p. 179. 

“Holsti and Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 169-75. A table of “Chinese Actions Toward Nations 
in Various International Environments: 1950-1964” appears on p. 171 of this study. 
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the number of treaties signed and the wealth of the other signatory. 


Results for the later period show a marked difference (rs = 26), thus in- 
dicating that China was perhaps actually seeking out the underdeveloped 
nations for her treaty relations. The nations which have taken over as China’s 
leading treaty partners are North Vietnam, North Korea, and Albania. It is 
quite interesting that these nations are also the most geographically removed 
from “the heartland of the Soviet Union.” The above data are another indi- 
cation of China’s increasing wealth and decreasing dependence on Soviet- 
Core bloc countries. Treaty patterns in the post-Cultural Revolution stage 
are very similar to those noted above in the 1963 to 1965 period. North Viet- 
nam, North Korea and Albania have continued as China’s leading treaty 
partners and treaties with underdeveloped African nations have continued 
at a high rate. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has been an attempt to provide additional comparative infor- 
mation for the study of Communist Chinese international relations, and to 
demonstrate that treaties are a meaningful and valuable consideration in 
studying the international relations of the PRC, as well as of other states in 
the international system. 


Several tentative conclusions may be drawn from the data which have been 
presented in this paper. First, it can be shown that China, in respect to her 
treaty practices, fits well into the norm of the international system as seen 
through comparative world treaty data. It has been shown through treaty 
data, as well as other quantitative data, that China has become economically 
and politically independent from her former ties with the Soviet Union and 
Core Bloc countries. The treaty frequencies for the periods before and after 
the Sino-Soviet dispute reflect the fact that there has been a definite spillover 
effect from that dispute to the Core Bloc countries. This spillover has also had 
effects on treaty relations with geographically contiguous countries like India, 
Pakistan, North Vietnam and North Korea. 


It is clear from the data presented that other political actions can have a 
deleterious effect upon treaty relations. This applies for external political 
events as in the Sino-Indian border dispute as well as internal political events 
as in the cases of intense internal struggle during both the Great Leap For- 
ward and the Cultural Revolution. 


A substantial body of information has been set forth supporting the con- 
tention that China has been attempting to establish a bloc within the Com- 
munist system. Recent treaty patterns with Romania also indicate that the 
country is growing closer to China and further from the Soviet Union. China 
has also been attempting to establish a significant sphere of influence in both 
Sub-Saharan Africa and non-communist Asia. Treaty patterns in the most 


*21bid., Holsti and Sullivan’s correlations are based on a total treaty base of 1308 bi- 
lateral and multilateral treaties during the period 1949-1965. ` 
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recent years indicate that China has nearly entirely recovered from the set- 
backs that it suffered in these areas in the mid-1960s. 


Since the'People’s Republic of China has taken over the Chinese seat in the 
UN they have given further indication through that body that they indeed 
view themselves as the champions of the underdeveloped countries. Repeat- 
edly China has taken the part of these nations against the developed world in 
an effort to maintain some equality for them. This is consistent with the 
recent increase in trade and aid treaties signed between China and these 
underdeveloped countries. 


The most current treaty patterns indicate that China has recovered from 
the effects that the Cultural Revolution had on its foreign relations and has 
returned to a position similar to that of the early 1960s. There seems little 
doubt that in the near future China will also increase her treaty relations with 
the Western nations and will likely expand the topic areas of these treaties 
beyond the area of Trade which presently dominates the treaties with the 
West. 


Obviously this study is aniy a beginning and many of the general cate- 
gories used lack the specificity necessary for in-depth study. The generaliza- 
‘tions have, however, given a reasonably clear picture of the People’s Re- 
public of China as a rapidly developing nation, expanding its influence in the 
international system, and attempting to rise from a positioń of mediocrity to 
a position of dominance in the political sphere known as the Third World. 
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‘BEFORE THE THAW: | 
RECENT INDONESIAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD PEOPLE'S CHINA 


/ Justus M. van der Kroef 


©. April 13, 1972 Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik declared 
that he was “not fully confident” that the Nixon-Chou En-lai Shanghai com- 
‘munique of February 27, 1972 really covered the “same topics” that had ac- 
‘tually been discussed by the American President and the Chinese premier. 
Malik added that he hoped, however, that the Nixon visit to China would 
reduce the number of powers launching “subversion” in Southeast Asia. “If 
People’s China ceased to launch subversion in Indonesia, then Indonesia 
would consider the Nixon visit to Peking as beneficial for her,” Malik was 
quoted as saying.” 


' Apart from its skepticism about the Shanghai communique, Malik’s state- 
ment was perhaps particularly noteworthy because of its renewed charge of 
‘Chinese “subversion” in Indonesia. Such a charge has been Indonesia’s 
diplomatic stock in trade in recent years, and without a doubt the allegation 
of Chinese subversion colors Djakarta’s perception of the Nixon initiatives 
toward improving Sino-American relations. For example, shortly after the 
announcement of President Nixon on July 15, 1972, that he would visit 
‘mainland China, Malik, in a press statement in Djakarta, said that while 
normalizing relations between Djakarta and Peking would not be “as difficult 
‘as between Communist China and the USA,” Indonesia could not “sacrifice 
its integrity and respect as a nation,” because Sino-Indonesian relations 
could only be normalized if and when China “ceases the subversive acts 
which, as the evidence which has come into Indonesian possession indicates, 
are being instigated by Peking.” This evidence, according to the same asser- 
tion by Malik, showed Communist Chinese involvement in the Communist 
guerilla insurgency in Sarawak and along the Indonesian-Sarawak border. 


These and many other similar official Indonesian pronouncements might 
suggest that the state of frigid suspension in which Sino-Indonesian diplo- 
matic relations have found themselves since October 1967 when, reciprocally, 
the entire diplomatic staffs of both countries were withdrawn, is likely to 


. ‘Antara Daily News Bulletin (hereafter ADNB), April 13, 1972 (Vol. 24, No. 1446). 


*Berita Yudha (Djakarta), July 23, 1971 (Also in Indonesian Current A fairs Trans- 
lation Service Bulletin (hereafter ICATSB), July 1971, p. 447. 
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continue.? However, diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
never formally broken. And today there are indications that a thaw, though 
still distant, does not seem to be so indefinitely far away, as once was the 
case. An understanding of the factors making for such a possible improve- 
ment in Sino-Indonesian relations requires first a consideration of the rea- 
sons for recent emnity. 


The deterioration in Sino-Indonesian relations in the two-year period 
from October 1965 through October 1967, when diplomatic relations were 
suspended, marks one of the more remarkable reversals in Asian internation- 
al affairs in the last few years. Particularly since the middle of 1963, and 
lasting until the abortive coup attempt in Djakarta and portions of Java on 
September 30, 1965, the friendship between Djakarta and Peking had stead- 
ily warmed. The reasons and policy dimensions of this growing amity cannot 
be analyzed here. Suffice it to say that Peking’s strong support for Indonesia’s 
“confrontation” campaign against the newly formed Federation of Malaysia 
was a pivotal factor in it, correlatively with what seemed to be a campaign 
by the maturing Djakarta-Peking axis to establish spheres of influence in 
Southeast Asia and, via a number of African-Asian interest groups (journal- 
ists, women students, and so on) in the Third World generally. 


The extent to which Peking was not only aware of but, as Suharto and 
other Indonesian officials have been claiming since 1966, was actually in- 
volved in the preparations of the September 1965 coup continues to be con- 
troversial. Reports published before the coup in Thai and Malaysian papers 
that the Chinese Communists were secretly sending supplies of arms to the 
Indonesian Communists in preparation for an eventual “showdown” with 
the Indonesian armed forces have up to this point not been invalidated.* 
Nor has there been a denial or refutation of the testimony in the subsequent 
trial of Subandrio to the effect that Subandrio, after conversations with 
Chou En-lai in Peking in January 1965, had concurred in a plan to import 
Chinese arms into Indonesia without the knowledge of the Indonesian armed 
forces.° The role of the physicians from China brought to Djakarta by Indo- 
nesian Communist Party chairman D. N. Aidit to examine President Su- 
karno (whose reputed illness, early in August 1965, triggered Communist 


°On the events leading to suspension of Sino-Indonesian diplomatic relations see Shel- 
don W. Simon, The Broken Triangle. Peking, Djakarta and the PKI, (The John Hopkins 
University Press, Baltimore, 1969) ; David Mozingo, “China’s Policy Toward. Indonesia,” 
pp. 333-356 in Tang Tsou, ed., China in Crisis (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1968), Vol. 2; J. M. van der Kroef, “The Sino-Indonesian Rupture,” The China Quar- 
terly, j anuary- “March 1968, pp. 17-46. 

‘See, for example, Sabah Times (Kota Kinabalu), September 14, 1965; Le Democrate 
(Bangkok), September 12, 1965. 

5G-30-S. Dihadapan Mahmillub 3 di Djakarta (Perkara Dr. Subandrio), P. T. Pem- 
bimbing Masa, Djakarta, 1967, Vol. II, pp. 295-6; Sinar Harapan (Djakarta), October 
1} and 14, 1966; Armed Forces Daily Mail (Djakarta), October 14, 1966; The New 
York Times, October 11,.1966. See also the testimony of Sukarno’s former aide, Colonel 
Bambang Widjanarko, in the trial of Indonesian Communist leader Supono, reported in 
the Sarawak Tribune (Kuching), January 26, 1972. 
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preparations for the coup) also remains to be explained fully. The more so, 
since Sukarno did not turn out to be so seriously ill after all. On the other 
hand, it had been cogently argued that prior to September 30, 1965, Peking 
could not but be satisfied with the recent course of Indonesian foreign policy 
and would have been foolish to risk its useful partnership with Djakarta by 
assisting in an unpredictable coup attempt." 

-~ Whatever the truth of the matter, ever since the coup’s failure, allegations 
of Chinese Communist involvement in the coup as well as continuing Chinese 
subversion in Indonesia, also through members of the four million Chinese 
minority in Indonesia, have been frequently reiterated by Indonesian officials 
when commenting on relations with Peking. The Suharto government has 
accused Peking of training dissident Indonesians in China for a new Com- 
munist offensive in Indonesia, of sending in agents and masterminding the 
guerilla “peoples war” along the Indonesian-Sarawak border, of fanning 
racial hatred and even of sending Chinese military officers into Indonesia 
to lead the anti-government resistance.’ By January 1971, the Indonesians 
were accusing China of stepping up assistance to the Communist insurgents 
in Sarawak in line with a long term “Vietcong style” guerilla war planned 
presumably by the Chinese for the region.® In December 1971, the Indo- 
nesian Ministry of Defense staged an exhibit displaying weapons, pharma- 
ceuticals and Maoist propaganda materials said to be taken from the Sarawak 
rebels and all of which proved, according to a Defense Ministry spokesman, 
that Peking was aiding the Borneo guerillas. 

On the other hand, changing nuances in Sino-Indonesian hostility were 
evident. Attacks by Indonesian mobs on Chinese and their properties, a 
common post-coup phenomenon in Indonesia in the 1966-67 period which 
stung ‘Peking to repeated and bitter protests, have now virtually ceased. 
Concomitantly, since October 1967 and the suspension of diplomatic rela- 


On the Chinese physicians see the testimony of Peris Pardede in the trial of Indo- 
nesian Communist party leader Njono in G-30-S. Dihadapan Mahmillub I (Perkara 
Njono), P. T. Pembimbing Masa, Djakarta, 1966, pp. 130-131. 

"Ruth T. McVey, “Indonesian Communism and China,” in Tang Tsou, ed., China in 
Crisis, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 380. For a reply to this and other arguments on McVey see my 
“Origins of the 1965 Coup in Indonesia: Probabilities and Alternatives,” Journal of 
Southeast Asian Studies, September 1972, pp. 277-298. 

"The Sarawak-Indonesia border area continues to arouse Indonesian suspicion of 
Chinese subversive activity. Chinese in Sambas and Sekura have been accused of leading 
and financing a “new style Communist plot” and propaganda offensive against the In- 
donesian government in West Kalimantan and of direct or indirect involvement in border 
guerilla activity. Non-Indonesian Chinese were barred from residence in the Sarawak- 
West Kalimantan border area on these grounds, and by December 1972 some 5000 
Chinese residing along the border were ordered to leave. (ADNB, August 25, 1972, Vol. 
24, No. 1556, and December 22, 1972, Vol. 25, No. 1654; The Sarawak Tribune, July 28, 
1972; and F ar Eastern Economic Review, December 23, 1972, p. 5.) 

"Indonesian Observer (Djakarta), January 4, 1971; Far Eastern Economic Review, 
January 9, 1971, p- 4; The Sarawak Tribune, January 1, 1971. Commenting on an agree- 
ment on joint sea patrols in the South China Sea and Malacca Straits between Indonesia 
and Malaysia in September 1972, a Djakarta daily referred to past allegations by both 
governments that foreign vessels “mainly from China” had tried -to supply weapons to 
the Sarawak-Kalimantan guerilla forces. (Angkatan Bersendjata, September 28, 1972). 
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tions with Indonesia, Chinese press attacks on the “fascist” Suharto govern- 
ment have diminished considerably. Today Peking prefers to attack Djakarta 
more indirectly and in two ways. First there is the Chinese support for the 
Sarawak insurgents who, the Chinese allege, are being suppressed by “re- 
actionary Malaysian and Indonesian troops” and police.’° Interalia, one 
might note that Indonesia is rarely if ever mentioned these days in Peking’s 
periodic, favorable prognostications of the revolutionary struggle of “the 
people of the world.” Secondly, Peking evidently prefers to rely on the group 
of Mao-oriented Indonesian Communist exiles (some resident in Peking, 
others in Tirana) which regularly lashes out against the present Suharto 
government, sometimes over Radio Peking and Radio Tirana, but primarily 
through its own publications. If the latter are any gauge of the attitude of 
Chinese leaders toward the present Indonesian government, then it is ob- 
vious that from Peking’s point of view Sino-Indonesian relations: are still 
and are likely to remain in a deep freeze. 


It should be stressed that Indonesian government spokesmen made no 
distinction between these attacks by Peking and Tirana domiciled Indonesian 
Maoist exiles, and the policy positions of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Repeated official Indonesian complaints about the abusive language of the 
former are in effect also directed at China’s leaders. In such a perspective 
any Indonesian appreciation of China’s ideological orientation and commit- 
ments is, at least officially, impossible and official Indonesian hostility ex- 
tends to any publications written or printed in Chinese characters. Chinese 
crew members of foreign vessels berthing in Indonesian ports are particularly 
suspect and accused of seeking to import into Indonesia “Chinese propa- 
ganda writings such as Mao’s teachings.”?! (Chinese language books may 
not be imported into Indonesia and dissemination of Communist ideology 
except for essentially academic study is proscribed also). 


It is in the context of such fears, which official Indonesian policies do 
much to accentuate, that more substantive and perhaps more legitimate In- 
donesian concerns over Chinese policies are enhanced. Just as Soviet officials 
and publications have been targets of irate Indonesian Muslim groups for 
containing allegedly denigrating remarks about Islam, China too has aroused 
hostility in the same circles. A publication distributed by an anti-Commu- 
nist Islamic “Solidarity Committee” in Indonesia, detailing the alleged suf- 
ferings of Muslims in China and the Chinese government’s allegedly repres- 
sive policy toward the Islamic religion, had considerable impact. 

Peking’s boundary claims have also sometimes brought sharply adverse 
reactions. China’s current claim to the Japanese-held Senkaku (Tian Yu Tai) 
islands is well known, as is the 1952 Liu Pei-hau map which showed as 
Chinese territory significant sections of South and mainland Southeast Asia. 
In September 1971, Sino-Indonesian relations were further strained by a 


*° Peking Review, March 17, 1972, p. 18. 
114 DNB, October 14, 1969, Vol. 22, No. 608. 
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map in China Reconstructs which showed most of the entire South China 
Sea within a few hundred miles of the equator as Chinese territory. Accom- 
panying the map is a text which appears to place the southernmost boundary 
of China at the Tsengmu Reef, just North of Sarawak. The Indonesian Con- 
sul General in Hong Kong issued a statement formally rejecting “a claim 
from People’s China for islands and reefs now under Indonesian adminis- 
tration” and noted that before Sino-Indonesian relations were suspended 
“there were no claims made by China on these territories.”!* In view of pre- 
vious Chinese cartographic lapses of this kind most experienced observers 
were not inclined to attribute much significance to the map. But the incident 
did little to allay Indonesian suspicions. 

Elsewhere I have noted that, to a degree, the Suharto government appears 
to rely on the dynamics of an officially maintained “red scare” in its present 
domestic political stabilization and economic development efforts. Continu- 
ous arrests of Communist suspects, and headline-making trials of the Sep- 
tember 1965 “plotters,” presumably lend substance to such warnings as the 
one made by President Suharto on February 28, 1972 to top ranking Indo- 
nesian military that the Indonesian Communists “will try with every means 
to revive the Communist Party, through all ways and channels, from outside 
and inside.” 13 In October 1972 Suharto again noted that Indonesia had once 
had very close relations with China but it was at this time that China “helped 
a coup d’etat in Indonesia made by the Communists here.” This experience, 
he said, provided a “useful lesson.”?4 

It is against the background of this policy that Indonesia’s curious posi- 
tion with respect to the admission of China to the UN must now be considered 
in some detail. Prior to the 1965 coup Indonesia had, over the years, been a 
strong backer of Peking’s entry into the UN. In November 1966 and again 
in November 1967, however, Indonesia voted both in favor of the resolu- 
tion describing China’s entry as an “important” question (and thus requir- 
ing a two-thirds affirmative vote in the Assembly) and of Peking’s admission 
itself. Djakarta’s votes, especially in 1967, dismayed Taiwan, where there 
had been hopes that recent exchanges of trade missions with Indonesia and 
a Taiwanese promise of credits for the Suharto government, would move 
Indonesia toward some kind of formal diplomatic relationship with Nation- 
alist China. In a statement at the UN in November 1967, an Indonesian 
spokesman declared that “in spite of evidence of the involvement of the Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China in the abortive coup d'etat of 
October 1965” in Indonesia, and notwithstanding China’s assistance to the 
continuing “subversive activities” of those involved in the coup who “are 
being given refuge in China,” Indonesia nevertheless remained committed 


A ae September 28, 1971, Vol. 23, No, 1287 and The Hongkong Standard, Septem- 
er 20, A 
-Radio Djakarta (February 29, 1972), cited in The Mirror (Singapore), March 13, 
ee oe Warns of Communist Comeback,” News-W eekly (Melbourne, March 
X » P. Ld. 
Angkatan Bersendjata, October 17, 1972; ADNB, October 19, 1972, Vol. 25, No. 1602. 
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to China’s admission to the UN. He said that Indonesia upheld “the principle 
of universality of membership in the United Nations,” and also it was Indo- 
nesia’s view that peace in the world would be promoted if China was in the 
UN “and thus in a position to be openly and directly confronted with or- 
ganized world opinion and exposed to a responsible dialogue with it.”15 


Shortly thereafter, however, this was no longer Djakarta’s view, or at 
least it was no longer a view with which the Suharto government cared to 
be publicly associated. In 1968 and 1969 Indonesia was listed as “absent” 
in the UN General Assembly both on the voting on China’s admission as an 
“important question” and on the resolution of the actual admission of the 
Peking government itself (it may be noted that “abstentions” were permitted 
on the China admission votes; but even to abstain apparently did not ade- 
quately express Indonesia’s exact official position). In 1970, still another 
unusual Indonesian diplomatic device was found when China’s admission 
came up for a vote in the UN General Assembly. This time, Indonesia was 
listed as “present, but not participating in vote.”16 


But perhaps even more remarkable was the pattern of seemingly coitre: 
dictory assertions by various Indonesian spokesman at the UN in relation to 
the China admission question. Perhaps the best example in this connection 
came in 1971 when China actually gained UN membership. Already in July 
1971, six days after President Nixon announced he would visit Peking, In- 
donesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik found it necessary to deny that Indo- 
nesia was now pursuing a “two China policy,” presumably in line with what 
appeared to be significant U.S. policy shifts toward the Peking government. 
Indonesia was pursuing a “one China” policy, Malik said, and -any problem 
of “two Chinas” required solution by the Chinese themselves. He added that 
Indonesia was in no hurry to normalize its relations with China, since Indo- 
nesia had evidence that Peking was involved in “subversion in Medan (North 
Sumatra) and West Kalimantan (Borneo).”?? Just what Malik meant by 
support for “one China” was not clarified, but generally the expression has 
implied a favorable attitude toward Peking’s admission to the UN. That 
Malik wanted to leave such an impression was strengthened further when, 
on September 8, 1971, he said that “this year” Indonesia “will support the 
entry of People’s China into the United Nations” and that there were “no 
problems” attached to Indonesia’s endorsement of Peking joining the world 
organization.78 


If this, however, was in fact the Suharto government's intention, hen 
Indonesia’s actual vote on the China admission question in the UN on Octo- 
ber 25, 1971, demonstrated that there could yet be subtle qualifications of 


Statement of C. Anwar Sani, acting chairman, Indonesian delegation at the United 
Nations, November 27, 1967, in Indonesian News and Views (Embassy of Indonesia, 
Washington, D.C.), December 1967, No. 18/67, pp. 7-9. 

1°The New York Times, Novenber 21, 1970. 

174 DNB, July 21, 1971, Vol. 23, No. 1230. 

18) bid., September 8, 1971, Vol. 23, No. 1271. 
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Malik’s rather categorical assertions. For on October 25, 1971 Indonesia 
voted first in favor of the resolution declaring the expulsion of Nationalist 
China to be an “important” question and thus requiring a two-thirds vote 
in the Assembly, and then abstained in the voting on the resolution actually 
to seat China. Those claiming to be familiar with the often convoluted nu- 
ances of Indonesian policy articulation perhaps could look beyond the ap- 
parent contradiction between this abstention on the one hand and Malik’s 
expression of support for Peking’s entry on the other, and could point out 
that from the presumably calculated absence of Indonesia from the voting 
in 1968 and 1969, via the “present but not participating in the vote” posi- 
tion in 1970, to the abstention of 1971, the Suharto government had actually 
moved some perceptible distance in altering its overall position toward Peo- 
ple’s China. On the other hand, such subtleties were Jost to many in Indo- 
nesia itself, and a minor press and political furore arose in Indonesia after 
China’s admission to the UN in 1971. 

This furore.has proved to be a not insignificant dynamic, along with other 
developments on the ‘Asian international scene to be noted presently, in a 
broad, domestic, Indonesian reassessment of Indonesian foreign policy, in- 
cluding relations with ‘Peking. Before dealing with this reassessment, how- 
ever, some attempt must be made to analyze the reasons for Indonesia’s vot- 
ing pattern at the UN on the China question, although the absence of firm 
public data compels such an analysis to be speculative to a degree. 

- Observers are generally agreed that U.S. pressure on Indonesia was of 
great, and perhaps even of decisive significance on the 1971 “China vote” 
so that Malik’s earlier declaration in favor of Peking’s entry were modified 
into an official Indonesian abstention at the time.?® This may well be true. 
But sight should not be lost of previous indications of internal dissension 
within the Indonesian government and its parliamentary supporters on the 
question of relations with Peking. A: striking example of such dissension 
occurred, for example, a year before China’s admission to the UN. During 
1970 Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik had appeared to be signalling 
a genuine interest-in getting Sino-Indonesian relations out of their deep 
freeze. In the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution-in China Peking’s re- 
newed concern in maintaining regular diplomatic relations with the rest of 
the world apparently had also aroused Malik’s interest. In July 1970, 
for example, Malik was reported to have asked Rumania (which had as- 
sumed some responsibility for supervising Peking’s interests in Djakarta 
after the Sino-Indonesia rupture in October 1967) to approach China in or- 
der to determine whether the Chinese were also interested in improving rela- 
tions with the Suharto government.?° 

What came of Malik’s feeler is not known exactly. But whatever the re- 


**T have greatly benefited from conversations in December 1971 with a permanent staff 
aa the Indonesian delegation at the United Nations, whom I am not at liberty 
to identify. ; 


"Radio Djakarta, July 28, 1970. 
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sult, the Indonesian Foreign Minister apparently felt that it was not: inap- 
propriate for him a few weeks later to speak in positive terms about China’s 
entry into the UN. In a press interview in mid-September 1970, Malik said 
that Indonesia would “be taking the same attitude she took several- years 
ago” and thus would “support the entry of People’s China to the United 
Nations.’*? Malik went on to say that Indonesia had, in fact, been support- 
ing China membership in the UN “for the last ten years,” an assertion that 
might well have raised some eyebrows among those journalists present. But 
the mere fact that Malik was now apparently ignoring Indonesia’s 1968 and: 
1969 UN votes and was now linking Indonesia’s planned support for China’s’ 
admission to its. policy during the Sukarno years, seemed to indicate that 
Indonesia was about to reorient its relations with the Chinese. , 

This was the more remarkable, perhaps, because at this time China still 
had not responded to an Indonesian diplomatic request to the Chinese em- 
bassy in Paris to give an Indonesian spokesman an opportunity to explain 
to the Chinese the results of the Djakarta conference on the Cambodian 
problem, held in Djakarta in the middle of May 1970.7? (Indeed, Malik 
charged that the Chinese had in fact refused to receive the Indonesian spokes- 
man.) Was Malik going the extra mile to effect a new rapprochement with 
Peking? 

Within days of the Indonesian Foreign Minister’s interview, however, it 
was evident that he had not been speaking for all of the Suharto government. 
J. Naro, a prominent member of the Indonesian parliament’s defense and 
foreign affairs section, and generally considered a spokesman for hardline 
Indonesian military command opinion, denounced Malik’s policy of an-. 
nounced support for China’s admission to the UN. Recalling what he de- 
scribed as the Peking government’s hostile attitude toward the Suharto 
government, Naro argued that Malik’s support for Peking would violate 
` the principles of Indonesia’s “free and active foreign policy” as well as of 
the banning of “Communist” or “Marxist-Leninist” doctrine in Indonesia, 
both promulgated in 1966 by the “Provisional People’s Consultative Con- 
gress” (Madjelis Permusjawaratan Rakjat Sementara—-MPRS) , Indonesia’s 
highest policy making body.?% Also behind the scenes this and similar op- 
position continued, although Malik reportedly pressed his case personally 
with Suharto. 

Given the predominant official anti-Communist climate, Malik could not 
count at that particular time on strong, open support either from the press 
or from left-oriented segments of the National Indonesian Party (Partai 
Nasional Indonesia—PNI). The PNI, purged of avowed Sukarno support- 
ers and of one time allies of the Communists, continued under heavy sus- 
picion by the military; some elements within it, like former premier Ali 
Sastroamijojo, would have been among the few sources of support within 


214 DNB, September 18, 1970, Vol. 22, No. 982. 
21 bid., J uly 9, 1970, Vol. 22, No. 882. 
23 4DNB, September 25, 1970, Vol. 22, No. 988. 
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the structure of organized Indonesian political life that would have endorsed 
Malik’s position. In the end, the policy conflict was resolved in a rather 
unique way, with Indonesia “present” this time in the Assembly when the 
China resolutions came up for action on November 20, 1970, but “not 
participating” in the vote. 

The underlying rationale of Indonesia’s UN vote on the question of China 
entry should be understood. For the Suharto government, preoccupied since 
1966 with economic rehabilitation and disciplined development after the 
chaos of the Sukarno years, relations with China were not a priority problem. 
Far more important was the confidence of major Western industrial powers 
and Japan in the Indonesian economy, and the willingness of these powers 
to pour millions of dollars in credits and in direct investment capital into 
the country. And yet, notwithstanding this pembangunan (development) 
orientation, Malik apparently continued to probe delicately toward an im- 
provement in Sino-Indonesian relations, being careful at all times, however, 
to stress the persistent problem of alleged Chinese “subversion.” 

As the impact of China’s admission to the UN made itself felt in a widen- 
ing segment of Indonesian opinion, some respected journalistic voices, in- 
cluding supporters of the Suharto regime, gave vent to obviously long re- 
pressed resentment. “At present,” the well-known editor and commentator 
Rosihan Anwar wrote in the Djakarta daily Pedoman, “Indonesia is rather 
like a lackey or a client-state of the U.S.” The daily Merdeka, usually more 
critical of Suharto, was equally sharp: “Indonesia saved America’s face. By 
doing this, however, Indonesia itself lost face . . . we have the impression 
that Indonesia has conducted its policy toward the People’s Republic of 
China... in anger, not with a cool head.” According to Merdeka Indonesia 
had in fact become so closely tied to the U.S. that it could do nothing but 
follow heedlessly American policies in the UN. To Pedoman Indonesia had 
obviously lost credibility as a presumably “non-aligned” state, and to the 
Djakarta English language daily Indonesian Observer the China vote gave 
the impression that Washington was playing a double game, which, in any 
case, ended in an American defeat—a defeat that by implication also hurt 
Indonesia.*4 

The theme that the U.S. had somehow dragged Indonesia into a foolish 
diplomatic mistake was heard in various quarters in Indonesia during the 
weeks following the UN voting on the China question. For example, H. M. 
Subchan, the first vice-chairman of the Moslem Scholars party (Nahdatul 
Ulama—NU), the second largest in the Indonesian parliament, commenting 
on the 'People’s China’s entry into the UN, excoriated the “stupidity” of 
U.S. foreign policies in the past two decades, adding that there is not a 
single state in the world which supports another state whatever the cost so 
that Indonesia, in directing its own foreign policy, should be careful not to 


*4Citations to Pedoman and Merdeka in Far Eastern Economic Review, November 13, 
1971, pp. 7-8 and February 19, 1972, p. 23; Pedoman (Djakarta), October 27, 1971 
(ICATSB, October 1971, p. 689) ; and Indonesian Observer (Djakarta) , October 27, 1971. 
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be excessively oriented upon a particular state.?° 

The seeming paradoxes inherent in the Indonesian voting pattern at the 
UN were subjected to particularly critical analyses. Former premier Ali 
Sastroamijojo noted that if Indonesia indeed had been following a “one 
China” policy, as Foreign Minister Malik averred, then Indonesia should 
have voted for the resolution supporting China’s entrance into the UN. 
Moreover, the Indonesian vote in support of the resolution making the China 
admission question an “important” matter and requiring a two-thirds As- 
sembly vote meant that Indonesia, at that moment, was following a “two 
China” policy. Ali Sastroamijojo saw a clear inconsistency and “one more 
proof of the lack of decisiveness” in Indonesia’s official attitude toward Pe- 
king in this voting pattern.?° 

The adviser to the Indonesian delegation at the UN and former Indonesian 
ambassador to the U.S., Sudjatmoko, was summoned home for consultation 
by President Suharto. Subsequently Sudjatmoko publicly and very briefly 
explained Indonesia’s UN votes on the China question as follows. Indonesia’s 
support for the resolution making the China question an “important” matter 
“reflected and gave priority to the interest of the nation.” Indonesia’s ab- 
stention from the vote on the actual seating of People’s China was due to the 
fact, Sudjatmoko said, that relations between Djakarta and Peking “are still 
frozen.” As for future “normalization” of Sino-[ndonesian relations, this too, 
Sudjatmoko declared, had to be based on Indonesian “national interests.”?7 

Whether this explanation satisfied the critics is doubtful, and as comments 
pro and con continued in the press, the Suharto government clearly was put 
on the defensive. On November 21, 1971, Indonesian papers reported that 
Malik, during a press interview, had rejected “in harsh tones” the notion 
that Indonesian foreign policy was unclear. The Indonesian vote at the most 
recent session of the UN had been in the national interest, Malik said, and 
had “not been for the interests of the U.S.A., China or anyone else whatso- 
ever.” As for Indonesia’s abstention from voting Malik professed to see no 
conflict between that and his open support for a “one China” policy. The 
Indonesian Foreign Minister seemed particularly at pains to reject any sug- 
gestion that Indonesia’s voting had been influenced by fear of American 
displeasure and a. possible reduction in development fund assistance. But 
while Malik reiterated that Indonesia was “not in a hurry” to normalize re- 
lations with China, he added that the ban on the trade of private Indonesian 
merchants with People’s China had now been lifted.?® It was perhaps the 


one Harapan (Djakarta), October 27, 1971, also cited in IJCATSB, October 1971, 
pp. 689-690, 

29Sinar Harapan, November 10, 1971; ICATSB, November 1971, pp. 763-764. 

"7 4DNB, November 10, 1971, Vol. 24, No. 1322; Angkatan Bersendjata (Djakarta), 
November 9, 1971; ICATSB, November 1971, pp. 762-763. 

28K ompas (Djakarta), November 22, 1971; "ICATSB, November 1971, pp. 766-767. See 
also ADNB, November 26, 1971, Vol. 24, No. 1334, for Malik’s related views on the China 
question expressed i in Frankfurt, Germany. Already i in the middle of June 1971, Malik 
had called on Indonesian private businessmen to -initiate trade with People’s China 
(ADNB, June 17, 1971, Vol. 23, No. 1201) without waiting for normalization of diplo- 
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most important thing Malik said during this interview, and though it was 
little commented on in the Indonesian or foreign media it was another in- 
dication that Djakarta’s relations with Peking seemed to be moving away 
from dead center. 

Meanwhile military supporters of the Suharto government denied that the 
Indonesian military wished Indonesian foreign policy “to lean to the West,” 
and prominent conservative Muslim leaders termed the Indonesian voting 
pattern on the China question “realistic.” But much discussion continued 
to revolve around the proposition that Indonesia was “again de facto in the 
orbit of the United States” as one Indonesian academic commentator put it, 
while the influential student daily Harian Kami editorially questioned 
whether it had been wise for Indonesia to “attend to the wishes of the giant 
across the Pacific” (i.e., the U.S.), now that the latter “is preparing to re- 
isolate itself.”29° The spate of these and similar opinions which Indonesia’s 
vote on the China entry question suddenly seemed to pour forth, suggested 
that a covert but very real public reassessment of Indonesia’s role in Asia 
had been taking place. 

By the close of 1971 there was no denying a certain degree of public im- 
patience with Suharto’s foreign policy. Another example came with the gov- 
ernment’s position toward Peking’s much discussed “ping pong diplomacy.” 
Toward the end of October 1971, the Chinese invited the All Indonesia Table 
Tennis Association (PTMSI) to send a team to participate in the Afro-Asian 
Table Tennis Championships in Peking the following month. An Indonesian 
Foreign Affairs Ministry spokesman first declared that the invitation was 
politically “a good omen.” But ultimately Djakarta declined the invitation 
on the grounds that Indonesia did not wish, by accepting such an invitation, 
to promote the Peking government’s popularity. Though the Indonesian re- 
jection received limited coverage in the news media, it stimulated further 
questions about the nature of Indonesian foreign relations in the months 
ahead. “We seem doomed to trail behind the rest of the world in dealing 
with China,” one prominent Indonesian academician phrased it to the author. 

From these Indonesian reactions it would appear that it is not so much the 
entry of China into the UN but rather its entry into the ongoing public dis- 
cussion and official reassessment of Indonesia’s Asian policies that is perhaps 
the more important question to be considered. The advent of the Nixon ad- 
ministration and its “Guam Doctrine” and the growing diplomatic and mili- 
tary presence of the Soviet Union in South and Southeast Asia have pro- 
foundly influenced that discussion and reassessment. Detailed investigation 
of the course which Indonesian policy considerations have followed in this 
regard over the past five years falls outside the scope of these pages, except 
to note that the Suharto government has found it increasingly difficult to 


matic relations. The call struck some observers as disingenuous in view of the de facto 

trade barriers to private Indonesian commerce with the Peking government imposed by 

the Indonesian Trade Ministry. One can only speculate, however, whether Malik’s call 

was part of his efforts in this period to improve Sino-Indonesian relations generally. 
2°As reported by Leslie Murphy in The Sarawak Tribune, December 14, 1971. 
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balance against each other such policy concerns as: (1) Indonesia’s depen- 
dence on the U.S., Japan and other mainly Western industrial powers in 
IGGI (the Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia), the international aid 
and debt amortization consortium which has been underwriting Indonesia’s 
economic recovery; (2) the growing Soviet naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean and the slowly maturing Soviet diplomatic and/or trade initiatives 
and connections with such Indonesian neighbors as Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines; (3) the need for a new regional collective security system, including 
various degrees of actual or potential participation by Australia, New Zea- 
land, Japan and the U.S., and predicated especially on the growing sense of 
regional economic cooperation through such organizations as ASEAN (As- 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations) ; and (4) the future role of China in 
Asia. Attempting to meet simultaneously the practical demands presented by 
these four policy concerns has undoubtedly contributed to an ad hoc and 
often seemingly haphazard course in recent Indonesian foreign policy. 

In this context formal adhesion to an “active” and “independent” position 
in international relations, as demanded by MPRS decree, has meant a new 
and unprecedented warmth in Indonesia’s relations with Washington and 
even training in Indonesia of small contingents of Cambodian troops of the 
Lon Nol government, but also preservation of formal diplomatic ties with 
Hanoi, muted support of anti-Israeli Palestinian Arab insurgent groups, 
disavowals to establish formal diplomatic relations with Saigon or Taipeh, 
and attempts to improve and obtain new Soviet and East European credits. 
Above all it has meant an effort to create a strong impression of an Indo- 
nesian desire to be left alone by the major powers in its own region. Thus, 
at various times, Malik has urged the big powers to stay out of the Indian 
Ocean, and has rejected military pacts with such countries as Australia, de- 
spite an agreement between Djakarta and Canberra for the supply of combat 
aircraft and training services to the Indonesians. Meanwhile, Suharto has, 
in equal measure, insisted that Indonesia is not tying itself to any bloc and 
has warned of the complications arising out of big power presence in South- 
east Asia. Among critics of Suharto, particularly those sympathetic to Pe- 
king, suspicions are frequently voiced that, despite denials, the Djakarta 
government in effect has entered into secret military arrangements with 
Washington. Already in 1968, for example, a report in the weekly of the 
pro-Peking faction of the Australian Communist party, claiming confirma- 
tion from Indonesian press sources, asserted that a “U.S. ‘Defense Liaison 
Group” had been active in developing military and communications facilities 
for use by the U.S.A. and linking up with Australia, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines.®° Indonesian spokesmen have denied such reports but suspicions have 
remained. 

On November 27, 1971 ASEAN representatives meeting in Kuala Lumpur 
stressed the need for further mutual cooperation and declared the Southeast 


°The Vanguard (Melbourne), December 12, 1968. See also ADNB, July 25, 1968, 
Vol. 20, No, 250 for an earlier denial by Malik of such reports. 
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Asian region to be “a zone of peace, freedom and neutrality, free from any 
form or manner of interference by outside powers.”%* There was and has 
been considerable doubt and dissension within the ASEAN group about the 
meaning of this declaration. But as far as Indonesia is concerned, according 
to Malik, the Kuala Lumpur declaration means that ASEAN members will 
have to consult each other first before establishing diplomatic relations with 
China.3? Malik’s remark suggested that the ASEAN group should deal with 
Peking as a united entity and appeared to indicate also that concern over 
China’s future policies remained strong—or at least that Malik wished to 
create this impression. 


Though such Indonesian spokesmen as Adam Malik appear to recognize 
the inevitability of the matter, the Suharto government, and especially its 
military backers, do not intend to be rushed into the Chinese thaw. One rea- 
son, it would seem, is a new appreciation in Indonesia of the balance of 
power strategies in Southeast Asia, specifically of a recognition that the U.S., 
USSR, Japan and China, alorig with such regional strengths as may be got- 
ten from entities like ASEAN, provide opportunities for many and shifting 
alliance variables in a highly fluid, international relations system. Such 
recognition demands that no power of any consequence be ignored (or, for 
that matter that relations with such a power not be “frozen” indefinitely), 
but also that no image of client state dependence or even of unusual warmth 
should be permitted to linger or exist. Hence, in this particular context, for 
Indonesia “normalization” of relations with China must also mean a “nor- 
malization” (in the sense of decreased overt dependence) of relations with 
the U.S. And, correlatively, a new rapprochement between two of the major 
states (such as the U.S. and China) does not necessarily benefit Indonesia 
or the other Southeast Asian nations interested in preserving diplomatic 
stand-offs and mutual checks and balances. 


The Indonesian reaction to the 1971-72 Nixon overtures in the direction 
of the Peking government provide an illustration of this point. Djakarta’s 
comment on these overtures was limited and reserved at first, becoming 
politely skeptical later on. A few days after President Nixon announced on 
July 15, 1971 that he would visit Peking, Indonesian Foreign Minister Malik 
declared that as far as Indonesia was concerned normalization in relations 
with China would not be affected just because some countries had begun to 
make contact with Peking; Indonesia could not sacrifice its integrity, Malik 
added, in view of Chinese subversion in Indonesia.?? The following month 
Major General Ali Murtopo, a close friend of and Personal Assistant for 
Special Affairs to (President Suharto, described the impending Nixon visit 
as an attempt to settle the Indo-China conflict and as apparently dictated by 

“The text of the declaration appears in International Legal Materials, January 1972, 
Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 183-184, 

“2A DNB, December 7, 1971 and April 20, 1972, Vol. 24, Nos. 1338 and 1452. 

“Berita Yudha (Djakarta), July 23, 1971 (ICATSB, July 1971, pp. 447448). 
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domestic American needs.3+ In September 1972, Trade Minister Sumitro, 
in the context of remarks on possible future Indonesian commerce with China, 
declared that “I and the government do not feel left out with respect to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s approach to the People’s Republic of China,” and added that 
those who wished to make contacts with Peking were free to do so, as far as 
Indonesia was concerned, provided “they do not cause damage to Indo- 
nesia.”°° Sumitro went on to say that he “did not yet see the use” of opening 
direct trade relations with Peking, then immediately adding that on the other 
hand the USSR and Indonesia indeed did have “the desire to strengthen 
their commercial ties” and noted a forthcoming shipment of Soviet machine 
equipment in this connection. 

While ‘Nixon’s journey to China in February 1972 was extensively covered 
in the Indonesian media, it came at a time when the backlash was still being 
felt of the previously noted public discussion over Indonesia’s voting at the 
UN on the China admission question. Much of this discussion, it will be re- 
called, had centered on whether Indonesia had become too closely associated 
with the U.S. and its policies. In its reaction to the Nixon visit in February 
1972, therefore, the Suharto government seemed at pains to stress its inde- 
pendence in foreign affairs, and appeared to feel that it could do so best 
perhaps by treating the visit with polite indifference and skepticism. On the 
whole Indonesia welcomed the Shanghai communique, Malik said early in 
March 1972, But, he added, the Sino-American rapprochement did not af- 
fect Indonesia’s interests and therefore was not Indonesia’s business. He also 
said, however, that the affirmation by both China and the U.S. of the Bandung 
principles of non-interference and territorial integrity in the Shanghai com- 
munique was a sign of progress since “it was time that the United States 
recognized the existence of the Bandung principles.”36 


Subsequently, Malik added if China was to continue its support of na- 
tional liberation movements, the U.S. would charge Peking with violating 
the principles of the Shanghai communique. The subsequent visit to Djakarta 
by U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Marshall Green, and Green’s reported 
assurances that Nixon’s China visit did not mean the U.S. was abandoning 
its friends and commitments in Asia, produced no change in official Indo- 
nesian skepticism.’ Indeed, a few weeks after Green’s visit to Djakarta 
Malik was reported as saying in an April 1972 television interview that the 
Nixon visit had not really led to a détente in Asia; on the contrary, there 
were now new tensions because of Soviet suspicions resulting from the Sino- 
American rapprochement.’ 


But what was perhaps most important in the Indonesian government’s 


31 Angkatan Bersendjata, July 29, 1971 (ICATSB, July 1971, pp. 450-451). 

88 Harian Kami, September 23, 1971 (ICATSB, September 1971, p. 623). 

38 4 DNB, March 8, 1972, Vol. 24, No. 1418. 

370n Green’s assurances see Berita Buana (Djakarta), March 14, 1972 UICATSB, 
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evaluation of the Nixon visit to Peking was the raising of the spectre of 
an old domestic Indonesian problem, for in his April 1972 interview Malik 
struck a new note: the problem of the four million Chinese minority in 
Indonesia in the context of Sino-American relations. Indonesia could not 
be in a hurry to normalize relations with Peking, Malik said, because of the 
position of the Chinese minority. Jf the Chinese in Indonesia were to under- 
take “new moves, especially in opposing the government,” Indonesia could 
not accelerate normalization of relations with People’s China.*° 


The introduction of this issue into the discussion of future Sino-Indonesian 
relations seemed an ominous turn for those hoping for an improvement of 
those relations. Why Malik chose to do so is still unclear, since up to that 
point the Indonesian Foreign Minister, on the whole, had seemed more in- 
clined than most high ranking Indonesian officials to move toward a new 
rapprochement with Peking. It was, in fact, the first time that the issue of 
the Chinese minority had been introduced, although in the 1966-67 period, 
when bloody persecution of Indonesian Chinese suspected of Communist 
leanings and complicity in the 1965 coup and violent clashes between Chinese 
and Indonesian police and military had been frequent, popular belief in the 
disloyalty of the Chinese had greatly contributed to the suspension of diplo- 
matic relations. Yet by 1968 the worst persecution was over, and the Suharto 
government had taken new steps to regularize the Indonesian citizenship of 
the local Chinese and legitimize their employment and business activity. 


This is not the place to review the status of the Indonesian Chinese minor- 
ity, their persistent uncertainties in public law and the obstacles to their as- 
similation in Indonesian society. But Malik’s public reference to the question 
of the Indonesian Chinese in the broader context of Sino-Indonesian rela- 
tions suggested to some that the Suharto government seemed intent on keep- 
ing a “yellow peril” image alive, for the same reason perhaps as it seemed 
concerned to keep the danger of potential internal Communist threat con- 
stantly before the Indonesian public, namely as a device to retain power and 
stability. On the other hand it could be argued that the steady drift in the 
world community, and in particular by the U.S., toward exclusive diplomatic 
recognition of and ties with Peking, indeed might present added political 
and perhaps even security problems for any Indonesian government. 
To a degree the relative effectiveness of the control mechanisms of that 
government over the activities of the Chinese minority depend on the 
diffusion of the political and ethnic loyalties and interests of that minority. 
In such a diffusion appeals from Peking and Taipeh could be seen as re- 
quiring a desirable balance, while increasing stress was placed on loyalty 
to and assimilation with Indonesia and its developing national culture and 
society. Indonesian officials could hardly be unmindful of the fact that it was 
precisely during the years of growing and greatest warmth in the relations 
between Peking and Djakarta (1962-1965) that the political assimilation of 
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the Indonesian Chinese, as measured, for example, in options for Indonesian 
citizenship, seemed to lag most conspicuously. Burma, in 1967, provided an 
example of a state, whose officially cordial relations with the Peking govern- 
ment, did not shield her from intense Maoist political activity on the part of 
Burma’s Chinese youths, apparently egged on by Chinese embassy officials 
in Rangoon, and which erupted in bloody clashes. Uncertainty over the ef- 
fect on the Indonesian Chinese of the international drift toward diplomatic 
relations with Peking, to the exclusion of Taipeh, seems therefore not wholly 
without some legitimacy in government circles. 


In subsequent weeks Indonesian spokesmen seemed particularly concerned 
not to associate the Djakarta government with the international trend toward 
rapprochement with China. In an address to the Singapore press on April 
16, 1972, Malik remarked that Peking’s UN membership had been expected 
to lead the Chinese Communists to a more realistic accommodation with the 
rest of the world. But this had not yet become apparent, at least not in South- 
east Asia. On the same occasion Malik made reference again to Chinese 
“interference in our internal affairs” through subversion. And a few weeks 
earlier the Suharto government had created new uneasiness among Indo- 
nesian Chinese and those who hoped for better relations with ‘Peking by 
announcing that it would purchase from 50-60% of the shareholdings and 
capital of “non-indigenous” (asing) fin ms in Indonesia in order to sell these 
in turn to Indonesian interests.4° The measure would apply not to foreign 
owned enterprises but rather to concerns of Indonesian citizens and residents 
of foreign extraction, i.e., typically firms belonging to the Chinese minority. 
How the new measure is actually to be put into effect, and the details of its 
administrative supervision are still quite unclear. ‘As in the past, when simi- 
lar schemes were proposed for the benefit of native Indonesian entrepreneurs 
in order to break Chinese commercial dominance, implementation is ex- 
pected to leave something to be desired in terms of speed and consistency. 
But as an “anti-Chinese” measure, and in the context of Djakarta’s generally 
negative reaction to the Nixon visit to Peking, the shareholding purchase 
scheme could not but underscore the fact that any Sino-Indonesian “normali- 
zation” was still some distance away. 


This conclusion was strengthened in the second half of 1972 when anti- 
Chinese sentiment, reportedly fostered by a “united anti-Chinese front” of 
military commanders, orthodox Muslims and “frustrated” intellectuals,*! 
appeared to intensify with former Vice-President Mohammad Hatta charg- 
ing that credit services in Indonesia only seemed to benefit Chinese entre- 
preneurs. Accusations by the state intelligence agency (Bakin) that a Com- 
munist Chinese espionage network had been operating in Indonesia and the 
widely publicized reports of the confiscation of illegally imported Chinese 


*°4 DNB, April 20, 1972, Vol. 24, No. 1452. 
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propaganda*? seemed calculated to heighten anti-Chinese sentiment. Around 
the turn of the year Chinese traders again became a target of popular re- 
sentiment over rice shortages, and credits to Chinese business interests, some 
allegedly from Soviet sources, raised a new outcry.** 

The backpedalling by Foreign Minister Malik on the China question has 
also been remarkable. In September 1972 Malik still insisted that Peking 
would only have to stop its aid to “subversive activities” and recognize that 
“only one legal government exists in Indonesia” before relations could be 
normalized. In November he conceded that new relations with China were 
only “a matter of time.” On December 15, however, Malik stated that Indo- 
nesia was “not ready yet” to restore relations with China in the near future 
and that internal Indonesian preparations had to be made first in order to 
prevent a recurrence of “Chinese subversive activities like in the past.”’** 


And yet it should be argued that some and perhaps most of all this seemed 
but a case of réculer pour mieux sauter. “Lets not be left behind by the bus,” 
former Indonesian premier Ali Sastroamijojo put it in August 197] in a 
discussion on the implications for Indonesia of changes in U.S. policies 
toward People’s China.** The necessity to reorient Indonesian relations with 
its Asian neighbors in light of the Nixon doctrine, anticipated changes in 
Japanese attitudes, China’s entry into the UN, and the growing Soviet 
naval and diplomatic presence in the region, is slowly but unmistakably 
becoming more widely understood. The long term dynamic of such under- 
standing inexorably points to an eventual Sino-Indonesian thaw. Hardline 
official Indonesian attitudes, in a developing Asian system of relative multi- 
parity in the influence of the major powers, often seem to suggest nothing 
so much as a retention of as many bargaining options as possible: each move, 
each concession will be expected to have its quid pro quo. 


And although this is not the place to analyze them, long term domestic 
pressures on the Suharto government also point toward an eventual soften- 
ing of its policy towards China. Despite the impressive victory of the pro- 
Suharto regime candidates in the 1971 national elections, public and partisan 
political discontent with the less attractive and authoritarian practices of 
that regime, whether over controls of the press, or the corruption and arbi- 
trary powers of some of the military, has been conspicuous. Neither in parlia- 
ment, nor in the circles of the press, the intellectuals and students, nor in the 
entrepreneurial community are the supporters of Suharto’s orba (orde baru 
or “new order”) free from qualms and sometimes serious reservations. From 


+A DNB, June 7, 1972, Vol. 24, No. 1489: October 14, 1972, Vol. 25, No. 1598; Antara 
dispatch, November 27, 1972; and Foreign Broadcast Information Service bulletin, No- 
vember 20, 1972, No. 225. 

“Far Eastern Economic Review, January 22, 1973. 

“However, in January 1973 Malik appeared more sanguine once again and said that 
Peking was “no longer opposed” to the Suharto government and that as soon as Indonesia 
felt secure enough internally relations with Peking “will immediately be restored.” 
ADNB, January 20, 1973, Vol. 25, No. 1975. 
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the preceding it has been evident that even within the highest circles of the 
Suharto government there has been no unanimity on the China policy, as the 
pronouncements of Malik and the pattern of the Indonesian vote in the 
United Nations underscore. But a democratization and liberalization of Indo- 
nesian political life of necessity will also influence acceptance of a less hostile 
stance toward the Left, domestically as well as internationally, and this also 
is likely to affect Djakarta’s relations with Peking. 
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GRIT AT PANMUNJOM: 
CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 
IN A DIVIDED KOREA 


/ Walter C. Clemens, Jr.* 


Ta essay contends that conflict between north and south Korea is rooted 
in real conflicts of interest but also in subjective factors that may obscure 
certain common interests which, if pursued, might help to transform or re- 
duce the tensions between the two sides. Understanding of the Korean con- 
flict may be aided by models developed for comprehending the U.S.-Soviet 
cold war and other conflict dyads. To be sure, comparisons with other sets 
of antagonists must underscore the legacy of the Korean war and its after- 
math which have no real analogue in U.S.-Soviet relations or those between 
the two Germanies. Aware of the many sui generis aspects of the Korean 
situation, we may nevertheless bring to bear insights emerging from other 
conflict situations.? 


Sources OF CONFLICT 


Multiple Symmetry? One theory on U.S.-Soviet interaction posits that 
each side behaves as though it were locked in a many-sided competition in 
which survival depends on matching the strengths of the enemy, both in de- 
gree and in kind. This “model of multiple symmetry” finds expression in 
many aspects of the east-west and Korean conflicts. Thus, Washington and 


*The author wishes to thank Gregory Henderson, Hoon M. Chung, Vincent Davis 
and Jerome A. Cohen for their critical reading of the manuscript. 

*For a major effort at comparisons of conflict, see Steven L. Spiegel and Kenneth N. 
Waltz, eds., Conflict in World Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop Publishers, 1971). 
See especially the introductory and concluding chapters and that by Gregory Hender- 
son on Korea, pp. 197-219. Recent studies of divided Korea include Gregory Henderson, 
“Korea: Can Cold War Ground Thaw?” War/Peace Report, X:7 (August/September 
1970), pp. 3-7. See also his Korea: The Politics of the Vortex (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1968). Among the many essays appearing in Asian Survey, 
see e.g., Joungwon A. Kim, “Divided Korea 1969: Consolidating for Transition,” Asian 
Survey, X:1 (January 1970), pp. 3042. For an analysis heavily laden with quotations 
from Kim Il-Sung, see Kim Byong Sik, Modern Korea: The Socialist North, Revolu- 
tionary Perspectives in the South, and Unification (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1970). For a U.S,-policy oriented study, see Morton Abramowitz, “Moving the 
Glacier: The Two Koreas and the Powers,” Adelphi Papers, No. 80 (London: Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies, August 1971). For a study emphasizing north 
Korea’s sense of “insecurity,” see Rinn-sup Shinn, “Foreign and Reunification Policies,” 
Problems of Communism, XXII:1 (January-February 1973), pp. 55-71. For a com- 
prehensive study, see Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-Sik Lee, Communism in Korea 
(2 vols; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973). 
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Moscow expel one another’s diplomats on charges of spying; seal off terri- 
tory to travel by the other side; etc. This tit-for-tat policy has been avidly 
pursued by the opposed camps in divided Korea. Thus, in the Joint Security 
Area where the Military Armistice Commission (MAC) meets, the United 
Nations Command and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) 
have put up several barrack-like buildings adjoining each other. Though 
built from the same plan, the north Koreans’ buildings turned out to be 
somewhat wider and higher than those of the UN Command. Then, when the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) erected a “Freedom pagoda” and two exhibition 
buildings across from the MAC meeting site, the north Koreans added a 
weather vane to their guard station on a small hill (known by Americans 
as “ice cream parlor”), making it inches higher even than the southerners’ 
pagoda. In line with their material environment, the meetings at Panmunjom 
may well represent “the most lengthly and jejune stretch of negotiatory 
acrimony yet devised by human ingenuity.” 

The multiple symmetry model, however, is too simplistic. A weather vane 
may give a formal superiority to the DPRK in this game of upsmanship, but 
it is hardly proportional to the three large and attractive buildings the south 
Koreans have erected. Similarly, each side has maintained model villages 
in its part of the DMZ. The north Korean village has had the more elaborate 
buildings, but these may have been mere facades, not actually lived in by 
the farm laborers arriving by truck to work the fields. The ROK village, by 
comparison, like West Berlin, has been a real showpiece, though heavily 
subsidized by the government and favored by a draft exemption policy.® 
There are still other parallels with Germany, the “free world” side at Pan- 
munjom points not only to its “freedom village,” but also to a “freedom 
bridge” (or bridge of “no return”) and to memorials for the “martyrs” who 
died defending “freedom.” 

There are many senses, however, in which the multiple symmetry model 
does not fit the facts of the east-west or the Korean rivalries. The Warsaw 
Pact, for example, if an answer to ‘NATO, came six years too late. The model 
is also weak as a prescriptive principle, since it would be undesirable and 
unnecessary for two rivals to attempt matching each other in every dimen- 
sion of power. Each side, after all, has unique advantages which help to 
check those of the opponent. Nonetheless, the model illustrates the way that 
nations in conflict react to one another, often misperceiving and exaggerating 
threats from the other side. 


"Henderson, “Korea: Can Cold War Ground Thaw?” loc. cit., p. 4. 

‘Partial validation of the multiple symmetry model is found, however, in the fact 
that the ROK as well as the DPRK have used loudspeakers along the DMZ to broad- 
cast the blessings of their way of life to the other side and to their own personnel. 
Both sides agreed to discontinue this propaganda exercise in November 1972. The 
acrimony continued. though in a less strident form, throughout 1972 and early 1973, 
despite the dialogue between DPRK and ROK representatives, the north Korean- Chinese 
side castigating the US for shipping great quantities of modern arms to the ROK. See 
Peking Review, No. 50 (December 15, 1972), pp. 19-20 and The New York Times, 
January 19, 1973, p. 4. 
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Ideology: The U.S.-Soviet cold war and the Korean conflict have both 
been partly fueled by ideological clashes which help to magnify other dif- 
ferences. Some ROK spokesmen boast: “We are the most anti-communist 
nation in the world,” an argument that they buttress by claims that over 90% 
of north Korean infiltrators captured or killed in recent years have been 
located through the voluntary assistance of the ROK citizenry. A militant 
anti-communist orientation is manifest in private conversations with south 
Korean professors and journalists and in public opinion polls.* North Ko- 
reans, for their part, are subject to even heavier indoctrination along ideo- 
logical lines than ROK citizens. The expectations that north Korean infiltra- 
tors have had about the south reveal a highly distorted and one-sided 
indoctrination. 

When each side portrays the other’s system as morally repugnant and 
doomed to failure, prolonged peaceful coexistence seems neither desirable 
nor feasible. U.S. and Soviet statesmen entertained similar views about their 
respective systems for many years, and it took World War II and later the 
balance of atomic terror to make them perceive some overriding common 
goals. Both north and south Korean leaders, for their part, have often 
portrayed one another as devils incarnate. 

Nationalism: The impact of nationalistic forces upon the Korean conflict 
has resembled more the situation in divided Germany than the rivalry be- 
tween the U.S. and the USSR, each with its own distinct nationalism and 
sub-national ethnic groups. Koreans emerged from long years of Japanese 
occupation with a strong sense of national unity, and with a population still 
ethnically homogeneous. As in divided Germany, a sense of common na- 
tionality could knit together the people of a divided land. One in five south 
Koreans, for example, are thought to have close relatives in the north. As 
in Germany, however, there are also refugees who harbor deep resentments 
against the regime that drove them from their birthplace, family and prop- 
erty. 

The reality has been that nationalism has taken its place along with the 
many other factors which have fueled the Korean conflict, from the late 
1940s until the early 1970s, each side accusing the other of betraying the 
national heritage. Thus, ROK propaganda has stressed the Russian and 
Chinese influences in the north, while the DPRK has emphasized western 
domination of the “comprador” regime in the south. ROK sources noted, 
for example, that the chief DPRK delegate to the 1951-53 truce talks, General 
Nam Il, was born and trained in the USSR. Northerners, for their part, use 
chuch’e to mean not only self-reliance, but to stress their authentic develop- 
ment of Korean traditions. “Flunkyism” is an epithet heard in the north not 
only to accuse south Koreans of selling out to the West but to admonish 
northerners not to become subservient to any foreign power. The DPRK 
did away with Chinese characters in the mid-1950s, whereas they are still 


‘For a report, see B. C. Koh, “Dilemmas of Korean Reunification,” Asian Survey, 
XI:5 (May 1971), pp. 489-490. 
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employed in south Korea (along with Korean characters). Despite these 
troubles, however, the force of Korean nationalism could still prove to be a 
strong factor in breaking down the north-south barriers—more potent, per- 
haps, than its German equivalents. In neither country, however, do the deep- 
est sources of civic pride stem from the north-south or east-west differences 
cultivated since World War II. 


Economics: The systems of property holding and production on each side 
are quite different, giving rise to the expectation that they are not compatible, 
but dangerous to one another. Whereas the capitalists of America and the 
state planners of the USSR have grown relatively confident of their respective 
approaches, the fledgling industrial systems of north and south Korea have 
less grounds for self-assurance. The north began with a higher level of in- 
dustrialization than the south, but the ROK has been receiving a much larger 
volume of economic assistance from the Western world than the DPRK has 
from the USSR or China. Income per capita in the south has been moving 
rapidly from $100 to more than $200 yearly in recent years, but the gap 
between haves and have-nots in the ROK has been growing as well. North 
Korea has encountered growing pains, and felt compelled to extend her 
seven-year plan for 1960-67 until 1970 for completion. Consumer products 
in the north probably lag much more than heavy industrial targets, but per- 
sonal consumption differentials are much less salient than in the south. 

A more optimistic spirit was indicated by Kim Il-Sung when interviewed 
by The New York Times (May 31, 1972). Denying that south Korea was 
“a big capitalist country,” he granted that his government was against com- 
prador capitalists because they obstructed development of the national econ- 
omy. But, he went on, 


We are not against capitalism and medium and small size enterprises 
in South Korea. ... Since we do not impose our social system on South 
Korea and if they don’t force us to change our social system, then these 
things cannot be reasons why we do not achieve national unity. 


Economic considerations could also work for detente between the two 
Koreas. The burden of defense has been heavy for both sides, but especially 
for the north. In November 1970 and again in May 1972, Kim Il-Sung ad- 
mitted that the DPRK’s economic progress was retarded by defense expendi- 
tures. “Frankly speaking,” he said to Harrison Salisbury, “because we had 
to divert large sums of funds to defense construction, we ran into dificul- 
ties—to an extent—in raising the people’s living standards.” Demonstrating 
the same kind of faith in the human factor that Mao Tse-tung showed in his 
struggles first against P’eng Teh-huai and later against Liu Shao-chi, Kim 
Il-Sung purged many military leaders in 1969 who wanted a modern mili- 
tary establishment, to be acquired from the Soviet Union, instead of con- 
tinuing recruitment for a large worker-peasant militia. The following year 
he turned against “revisionists” who wanted to reduce goals for overall 
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economic growth. The new plan for 1971-76 established a highly ambitious 
target of 14% as the average annual growth rate for this period, while the 
defense budget announced for 1972 posited that military spending would 
total only 17% of the total budgét—compared with 31.3% in 1969-70. Kim 
Il-Sung’s strategy would not rely heavily on Soviet assistance. Already by 
1960 Soviet aid had dropped to less than 2.6% of DPRK state revenues, and 
shrunk to a tiny fraction of these revenues in 1961-65, when they picked up 
again.® 

According to the U.S. Arms Control and ‘Disarmament Agency study, 
World Military Expenditures, 1971 (Washington, 1972), the DPRK may be 
compared with Albania in that both have military expenditures in excess of 
10% of GNP, with GNP ranging between $300 and $499 per capita. The 
ROK falls into a category with such countries as Ghana and Turkey, where 
military expenditures ranging between 2 and 4.9% of GNP, GNP given at 
between $200 and $299 per capita. Specifically, DPRK military expendi- 
tures for 1970 were estimated at $700 million—roughly twice that of the 
ROK ($337 million). The GNP of the south, however, is roughly twice that 
of the north, which means that military expenditures as a percentage of GNP 
-are only 4.1 while they are 15.6 in the north. Expenditures for public educa- 
tion in the south are twice what they are for the north, which fits the popu- 
lation ratio of both sides, but DPRK expenditures for public health (in 
absolute terms) are $15 million compared with $21 million in the south 
(excluding expenditures for private medicine). The cost of north Korea’s 
‘large air and tank force is reflected in the fact that military expenditures are 
$49 per capita in the north and only $11 in the south. These higher outlays 
in the north were maintained throughout the 1960s, as DPRK military ex- 
penditures as a per cent of GNP ranged from a low (in 1961) of 11.3 to a 
high of 17.4 (1968), while ROK spending ranged between 3.9 and 5.9 per 
cent. Put in millions of current dollars, military spending by each country 
developed in this way: 


TABLE 1 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
DPRK 225 250 280 300 3850 350 470 610 615 700 
ROK 128 158 158 123 113 150 184 235 289 337 


While the average annual rate of change in defense spending “favored” 
the north (13.4 to 11.3% in the south), the average annual rate of change 
in the gross national product of the ROK rose faster than that of the DPRK 


North Korea’s “approach to economic development” is analyzed by Ipyong J. Kim 
in Problems of Communism, XXII:1 (January-February 1973), pp. 44-54. Discussion 
of Mao Tse-tung’s struggles with P’eng Teh-huai and Liu Shao-chi may be found, e.g., 
in the author’s The Arms Race and Sino-Soviet Relations (Stanford: The Hoover 
Institution, 1968), 
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(13.4 vs. 9.4%). Measured in millions of current dollars, the changes in 
GNP were as follows: 


TABLE 2 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


DPRK 2,000 2,100 2,300 2,500 2,500 2,900 3,000 3,500 4,000 4,500 
ROK 2,651 2,682 2,713 2,745 2,901 3,822 4,612 5,730 7,108 8,213 


Geopolitics: The U.S.-Soviet confrontation is not greatly exacerbated by 
geopolitical factors except in East Central Europe. The same cannot be said 
for divided Korea, where the lowlands and mountains separating the two 
sides have been difficult to police, though large-scale infiltration has prob- 
ably been checked in recent years by the installation of a fence and support- 
ing defensive positions. The success of these defensive efforts was then re- 
flected by an increase in clandestine seaborne landings along south Korea’s 
craggy coastline. While 58 violations of the armistice agreement by the north 
were reported in 1971 by U.S. sources, this was 50% less than the total in 
1970. In 1972, however, no significant incidents or exchanges of fire were 
noted in the DMZ or in south Korea—a shift that can only be attributed to 
high policy decisions and not to improved defense systems. The total num- 
ber of significant incidents and exchanges of fire within the DMZ and inside 
the ROK plotted over time in a U.N. report in late 1972 were 88 (1965), 
80 (1966), 784 (1967), 985 (1968), 188 (1969), 181 (1970), 84 (1971) 
and none in 1972. Though two ROK soldiers were reported killed by the 
DPRK in the DMZ in March 1973 by the U.N. Command, the north Korean 
representative at Panmunjom charged that the ROK soldiers had infiltrated 
into the Communist side of the buffer zone and fired at DPRK positions. 
Europe remains the most valuable property in the Soviet-American con- 
frontation, but Korea is too important for any great power to relinquish an 
interest in maintaining at least the status quo. South Korea has become im- 
portant for U.S. and Japanese business as well as security interests, while 
the entire peninsula may be seen as a “dagger” aimed at China or Russia as 
well as at Japan. The resources of the entire peninsula play an expanding 
role in the trade of Asia. Divided or united, Korea will be vital in geopolitics. 

External Politics: The superpowers have been relatively free to shape 
their policies toward one another, but each has sought to win the support 
of its allies for major moves affecting world tensions. North and south Korea, 
by contrast, would appear to be much more constrained by dependence on 
outside allies than the larger powers. Such constraints, however, have often 
been exaggerated in Seoul and minimized in P’yongyang. Thus, some south 
Koreans have argued that Koreans have become accustomed to thinking that 
their division was a result of the east-west cold war, because—at least in 
the 1950s and 1960s—opposition from the great powers could have made 
unification impossible. Others hold that, even in the 1970s, the prospects of 
north-south rapprochement depend on east-west detente. 
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The regime of Kim Il-Sung, on the other hand, emphasizing self-identity 
and self-reliance (chuch’e) at least since 1955, has pursued a rather autono- 
mous course, either ignoring Russian and Chinese preferences or playing 
them off against each other. Despite—or because of—these tactics, the north 
Koreans have enjoyed considerable support from Moscow or Peking or from 
both over the years, though the magnitude of foreign assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea has been even greater. Relations between P’yongyang and 
Moscow cooled after 1962, following the Cuban missile retreat and the Soviet 
stand on the Sino-Indian frontier disputes. Following Kosygin’s February 
1965 visit to the DPRK, however, Soviet assistance resumed again, though 
Moscow seems to have been concerned in 1968 and 1969 lest the Pueblo 
and EC-121 incidents lead to a major U.S.-DPRK confrontation. The im- 
proved trend was underscored by President Podgorny’s visit to P’yongyang 
in May 1969. 

North Korea’s relations with China deteriorated in the mid-1960s, tensions 
mounting during China’s Cultural Revolution to the point that Red Guards 
put up wall posters in Peking calling Kim Il-Sung a “counterrevolutionary 
revisionist” as well as a “millionaire, an aristocrat, and a leading bourgeois 
element in Korea.” In 1968-1969 border clashes were reported between 
Chinese and DPRK forces, amid signs that Peking wanted territorial “com- 
pensation” for the intervention of its “volunteers” in the Korean war. 


By 1969-1970, however, Chinese-north Korean relations had turned dra- 
matically for the better: Premier Chou En-Lai visited P’yongyang; ambassa- 
dors were exchanged; Peking signed a five-year aid agreement with the 
DPRK and quietly dropped its claim to a 100-square mile strip of DPRK 
territory bordering Manchuria.’ In November 1970 Kim Il-Sung took the 
occasion of the fifth Congress of the Korean Workers Party to assert that 
“revisionism” had “appeared in the international Communist movement and 
obstructed its unity and cohesion, causing ideological confusion.” Without 
naming the Soviet Union directly, Kim criticized “revisionism” for “obscur- 
ing the line of demarcation between friend and foe, yielding to U.S. imperi- 
alism, scared at its policy of nuclear blackmail, and casting sheep’s eyes at 
the imperialists while paying lip-service to an anti-imperialist position.” After 
hearing these and other oblique attacks on the USSR, the Party Congress 
reaffirmed the DPRK’s “independent line.” 

The July 1961 treaties by which ‘Peking and Moscow pledged themselves 
to assist the DPRK are more ambiguous than the ROK-U.S. treaty of Octo- 
ber 1953, and speak of aiding north Korea in war rather than simply and 
only if the DPRK were invaded. (The U.S. commitment to ROK is to con- 


°B. C. Koh, “Ideology and Political Control in North Korea,” Journal of Politics, 
XXXII:3 (August 1970), pp. 655-674 at 661. 

"For a survey of the DPRK, with emphasis on its relations with the USSR and 
China, see Glenn D. Paige, The Korean People’s Democratic Republic (Stanford, Cal.: 
The Hoover Institution, 1966). See also Pyong-choon Hahm, “Korea and the Emerging 
Asian Power Balance,” Foreign Afairs, L:2 (January 1972), pp. 339-350. 

®The New York Times, November 8, 1970. 
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sult in the event of external attack on their Pacific territories and then to 
act in accord with constitutional processes.) These disparities, along with 
the possible implications of the Nixon Doctrine, have troubled many south 
Koreans. Thus, some ROK newspapers quoted Hong Kong sources report- 
ing in 1970 that Peking had offered the north Koreans its full assistance if 
P’yongyang mounted a full scale attack on the south. 

The realities of external politics, however, suggest a more conservative 
interpretation. At least since 1953, the great powers concerned with Korea 
have rarely welcomed a militant strategy by their Korean allies. The main 
exception to this may have been China—rather, some Chinese leaders—at 
the time of the Cultural Revolution (which coincided with the most exten- 
sive U.S. and ROK involvement in Vietnam). Both in 1970 and 1971 Chinese 
spokesmen made clear that they planned to come to north Korea’s assistance 
only if it were attacked.’ Moscow was cool to P’yongyang’s forward strategy 
in 1968-69. Statements from Peking as well as Moscow in recent years have 
generally endorsed north Korean statements on unification only when their 
approach was explicitly peaceful and specified no foreign interference.?° 
Neither China nor the USSR would want to reverse America’s withdrawal 
from Asian theatres by a war in Korea, one that could tempt Washington to 
use tactical nuclears. P’yongyang could hardly count on coordination be- 
tween Peking and Moscow in the eyent of war in Korea. 


The ROK government, though less openly committed to an independent 
line than P’yongyang, has often gone its own way, especially since about 
1968. Somewhat like Saigon, Seoul has often disregarded American advice 
on democratic procedures or on moving toward greater flexibility in north- 
south negotiations. The ROK has gone on to take a leading role in organizing 
the anti-communist governments of Asia and the Pacific, for example through 
ASPAC. The ROK also sent troops to Vietnam, long before any rumors of 
possible north Korean participation in that conflict.11 (All ROK troops were 


*See documentation in Peking Review, XIII:15 (April 10, 1970), pp. 5 and 14; No. 
33 (August 14, 1970), pp. 24 and 30; No. 38 (September 17, 1971), pp. 3-5, 21-22; 
No. 25 (June 23, 1972), pp. 12-18. Among relevant Soviet texts, see Pravda, June 3, 
1971, p. 4, which gives a “soft” version of a Kim Il-Sung statement on unification. 


*9See Sheldon W. Simon, “The ‘Pueblo’ Incident and the South Korean ‘Revolution’ 
in North Korea’s Foreign Policy: A Propaganda Analysis,” Asian Forum (July-Sept. 
1970), pp. 201-214 at 209. 


“Indeed, Seoul’s policies toward U.S. subsidies based on ROK efforts in Vietnam 
implied a lack of genuine concern over a north Korean attack. The subsidies, authorized 
by a 1966 agreement made public in the US only in 1970, have been used to pay for 
commercial consumables (tires, clothing, oil products, gasoline) for ROK. forces in 
Korea, although the ROK could have purchased these goods at lower prices than those 
paid by the US. In the words of a US Senate report, “this has contributed to the 
failure of the MAP (military assistance funds) in recent years to provide Korea with 
proper new weapons. In 1970, almost the entire $140 million Korean MAP program 
was used to pay for operating expenses of the Korean Army. None went to investment, 
the term used to describe new weapons.” The report also noted the irony that the 
payments for Korean troops sent to South Vietnam were publicized in Seoul but were 
kept secret through high classification from the U.S. people and Congress. See Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad, Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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withdrawn from Vietnam by March 1973.) 

Though each Korean government sought varying degrees of independence, 
both Seoul and P’yongyang oierated as though they had a stake in appearing 
more orthodox than their great power benefactors. Signs of improved U.S.- 
Soviet relations led one south Korean professor to ask in 1970: “For whom 
does detente toll?” In 1971-72, however, several changes occurred. Thus, 
while the ROK first showed its dislike for U.S.-Chinese rapprochement by 
establishing national emergency legislation and by clamoring for more U.S. 
aid, Seoul went on to negotiate with the north. For several years both Korean 
capitals had been exploring increased trade possibilities with members of 
the enemy camp: for the north, Japan; for the south, Eastern Europe. Mos- 
cow and Peking, meanwhile, are confronted with the problem that—perhaps 
even more than in Vietnam-—neither wants to permit the other predominant 
influence in north Korea. 


The Military Balance: The north-south military balance is less stable than 
that between the superpowers.” There are many asymmetries and uncer- 
tainties that produce a mental climate quite unlike the relative confidence 
in stabilized deterrence between Moscow and Washington. North Korea en- 
joys a clear advantage in tactical jet fighters: over 500 to more than 200 in 
the south; in bombers; and possibly in artillery and automatic rifles (which 
are manufactured in the north). In men under arms it is the ROK that has 
- superiority: up to 600,000 regular forces compared to some 400,000 in the 
north; a ROK home guard of over 2,000,000 men (in varying degrees of 
readiness) as against 1,300,000 men and women in the DPRK “people’s 
militia,” to which should be added another 30 to 40,000 guerrilla infiltrators 
(many times more than the Fedayeen of the Middle East). North Korea pays 
a much higher price in this competition than does south Korea, for P’yong- 
yang has received much less outside aid than the $3.6 billion received by 
Seoul from the United States from 1953 to 1970. The 1970 defense budget 
of the ROK, we have seen, amounted to less than half of north Korea’s. The 
relative burden of this arms race is eased for the ROK—not only by the heavy 
injections of American aid—but by the fact that the population and the gross 
national product of south Korea are more than twice that of the north, and 
by the fact that the ROK economy has grown in recent years at a rate excelled 
only by Japan and Israel. The ROK defense budget, however, tripled from 
1965 to 1970! Further, heavy borrowing by the ROK has been reflected in 
external debts that come due in the mid-1970s. 


A major factor in the regional balance of power are the U.S. troops in 


United States Senate, Subcommittee on Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad, 
December 21, 1970 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 9. 

**Data for the following military analysis was gathered from Henderson, Joc. cit.: Sen- 
ate testimony cited here in note 11; and International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
The Military Balance (London/annual). For an alarmist analysis of DPRK forces, 
see Jack Anderson, “A Threat in South Korea,” Honolulu Star-Bulletin, August 28, 
1970, p. A14. Force levels given in the U.S. Arms Control Disarmament Agency, World 
Military Expenditures, 1971, cited in the text. 
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Korea, supported by other U.S. sea, air, and ground forces stationed at other 
Pacific bases. There are no foreign troops in north Korea, and the Soviet 
and Chinese forces nearby are poised against one another, and hence even 
less available for deployment in Korea than many U.S. forces in the Pacific. 
In 1970 the U.S. announced plans to withdraw 20,000 of her roughly 60,000 
men stationed in Korea by June 30, 1971, compensating for this reduction 
by a program aimed at modernizing ROK equipment over the next five years. 
ROK officials, for their part, have expressed the view that “we do not expect 
the United States to remain forever. We can take care of infiltration on our 
own, but if we are to defend ourselves against conventional attack from the 
north, we must have equipment at least equal to the north Koreans.”?% As 
of 1972-78 all parties expect further U.S. troop reductions in the years ahead. 

The peak levels in American military forces reached during the Korean 
War declined precipitously by 1955, approaching 50,000 men in 1958 and 
1959 (years when the most acute cold war pressures were felt in Germany). 
Levels then ranged from about 57,000 men in the early 1960s to a maximum 
of 67,400 men in 1968, the time of most intense American involvement in 
the Vietnam war. The buildup of U.S. forces during the late 1960s, however, 
was much more intense in Guam, Taiwan, the Philippines, Thailand, and in 
forces afloat. Forces stationed in Japan and Okinawa fluctuated up and 
down in the late 1960s, while those in Europe declined from 353,000 in 1965 
to 263,000 by 1970. All these figures help to explain both the motivation for 
the Nixon doctrine of a low U.S. profile in Asia and the drastic consequences 
for America’s Asian allies, under much pressure to be self-reliant. By April 
1973 all U.S. combat troops were withdrawn from Vietnam. Koreans natu- 
rally wondered how fast and how drastic would be the American withdrawal 
from their country. Chinese and probably some north Koreans developed 
anxieties that the U.S. reductions would be compensated by new equipment 
that would make the ROK a dangerous military power and/or that Japanese 
militarism would replace American containment forces. 

As of 1972, some U.S. officials thought it best not to discuss precise num- 


18Secretary of State Rogers told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in Decem- 
ber 1970 that the U.S. government shared the concern of the ROK about the condition 
of its military equipment, much of which “dates back to World War II and is worn out 
or obsolescent, while the North Korean forces . .. are equipped with more modern 
weapons, including MIG-21s.” As US troops are reduced from Korea, the Administration 
requested $150 million from Congress for a five-year program to modernize ROK forces. 
It also asked for authority to transfer to ROK forces material being used by the US 
forces that will be withdrawn. “Supplemental Foreign Assistance Authorization, 1970,” 
Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate Ninety-first 
Congress, December 10 and 11, 1970 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1970), p. 10. Defense Secretary Laird added that the net savings from US withdrawal 
and modernizing ROK forces was expected to run about $450 million over five years. 
(Ibid., p. 102) Both Rogers and Laird implied that the amounts given to the ROK in 
recent years were too small to do more than pay for more than operational expenses, 
but the $140 million in MAP in 1970 was more than the annual amount anticipated 
under the new modernization program. Had the ROK been deeply concerned over its 
obsolete equipment, perhaps it could have purchased some of its own commercial con- 
sumables, See above, note 11. 
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bers of U.S. withdrawals with their ROK counterparts. Assuming that some 
American forces remain in Korea, questions arise as to where they should 
be deployed and what kind of weapons they should maintain. Such questions 
can be answered only if there is consensus as to the mission these forces are 
to perform. The traditional view in the south has been that the U.S. forces 
provide a necessary deterrent to aggression from the north. Other observers 
believe the American troops have helped to forestall an attack by the ROK 
against the north. They note that the U.S. has kept ROK forces on a short 
leash, with supplies of fuel and other reserves adequate only for a short 
period of fighting. They report the view of Czech and Polish observers north 
of the DMZ that the American troops do in fact help to contain ROK forces, 
an opinion which the East Europeans attribute also to the Soviet Government. 

The dangers of a major invasion by the north or the south have been ex- 
aggerated in recent years. Nonetheless, the U.S. military presence has prob- 
ably exerted a stabilizing influence,/* one that will diminish as the Nixon 
Doctrine is implemented. The decision to remove most U.S. troops from the 
front line will erode the ability of the U.S. to check offensive action from 
the south or to deter it from the north. Loss of control over tactical opera- 
tions in the DMZ will become more important as ROK forces become better 
equipped. This is not to argue against the principle of reducing forces. An 
effective “trip wire” has been created in Berlin with only 5,000 men, but it 
may well prove to be counterproductive to move back U.S. troops from the 
front line—a possible echo of Acheson’s 1950 comment on the American de- 
fense perimeter. On the other hand, some Defense Department officials see 
even the one remaining U.S. division as an “immobile liability”; while others 
complain that it costs the U.S. $1 billion to modernize ROK forces to com- 
pensate for withdrawal of one U.S. division. 

While neither Seoul nor P’yongyang has an “assured destruction” capa- 
bility to deter a rational opponent, neither south nor north Korea needs to 
worry about major technological breakthroughs by the adversary in military 
research and development. In this sense, military technology is a less de- 
stabilizing factor in Korea than in the superpower confrontation. 

Domestic Politics: Internal conditions in the ROK and DPRK are prob- 
ably much more conducive to cold war conflict than analogous factors in the 
U.S. and Soviet Union, where foreign bogeys or phantoms of sedition are 
no longer convenient ingredients of domestic politics. In Seoul and P’yong- 
yang, in contrast, the existence of external and internal threats, whether real 
or exaggerated, is probably a useful instrument for mustering support, justi- 
fying economic sacrifices, and explaining the need for political repression. 


+4*This view is not necessarily shared in P’yongyang. See DPRK Memorandum “On 
U.S. Imperialist Crimes of Aggression in Korea,” issued June 22, 1971, published in 
Peking Review, No. 28 (July 10, 1970), pp. 24-28 and No. 29 (July 17, 1970), pp. 26-37. 

Only 510 U.S. forces were stationed in Korea before the outbreak of war in 1950. This 
figure climbed to 326,800 by 1953, fell to 85,612 by 1955, and vacillated between 75,000 
and 50,300 from 1956 to 1970, when the number stood at 59,400. The 1972 figure of 
roughly 40,000 is not so much different from 50,300 in 1959. 
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Members of the ROK government have spoken of needing a “few more 
years” before they would feel confident to open their country to north 
Korean press media in an attempt at more open-ended competition. The 
ROK exploited the north’s infiltration programs in the late 1960s to motivate 
citizen support in spite of high-level scandals and bureaucratic blundering.*° 


Personality and Personal Interests: The paranoia of Stalin and the spirit 
of crusading anti-communism long nourished by Churchill and Truman are 
said by historians of different stripes to have made the cold war more likely. 
Similarly, in south Korea Kim Il-Sung is said to be a dogmatic fanatic, in- 
capable of rational policy-making, blinded by zeal and egocentrism. In No- 
vember 1970 Kim Il-Sung was re-elected Secretary General of the Korean 
Workers Party, while retaining his position as Premier. Both the party Cen- 
tral Committee and the military have been extensively purged in recent 
years. Kim Il-Sung’s brother moved up to the sixth spot in the Party hier- 
archy in 1970, suggesting that he might be groomed as Kim Il-Sung’s ulti- 
mate successor. In 1972, however, while U.S. newsmen found countless signs 
of a Kim Il-Sung cult in north Korea, he came over in person as an “extro- 
verted, even charismatic man,” one whose statements on unification prob- 
lems were often conciliatory and compromise-oriented. 


The men who run the Seoul government have elaborated no such cult of 
personality as exists in the north. But they have deep personal interests in 
the economic and political system as it has developed. Some of these inter- 
ests benefit from the division of Korea if only because the cold war climate 
has helped to induce U.S. government spending. They also have a stake in 
the maintenance of a system that permits private enterprise and property, 
the profits of which have risen together with foreign spending and invest- 
ment. In 1970-71, however, Kim Dae Jong, the main opposition candidate 
for the presidency, demanded more serious efforts toward unification and 
called for a four-power guarantee of peace in Korea, supported the demands 
of university students for an end to military training on campuses, and 
accused the ROK C.I.A. and other parts of the governmental establishment 
of curtailing democratic processes.* In this milieu, a second opposition 
group, the Nationalist Party, organized in January of 1971. The National 
Emergency laws of 1971-72 served to rein in both opposition parties. By 


15A ditchdigger living in a hillside in Seoul noted in 1970 that he pays taxes to the 
government, gets little or no medical care or free schooling for his children, but feels 
that the government is right to spend heavily on the ROK Army. Without the ROK 
armed forces and those of the U.S. (for which he expressed deep gratitude), north 
Korean spies and armies might have subjugated the country, he averred. 

16Despite the healthier nature of the political opposition before the 1971-72 crack- 
dewn, one south Korean analyst warned that unless the ROK government stopped 
“being the spokesman for the benefit of a few monopolistic business entrepeneurs and 
corrupt elements,” the DPRK propaganda offensive could bear fruit. Much of the 
“present ruling strata has gradually become a special privileged class.” There was 
not a “long time” for healing the breach between this class and the majority. See 
Korea Journal XI:11 (November 1971), p. 6. The entire issue is devoted to a report 
on an international symposium on Korean unification held in Seoul, October 18-23, 1971. 
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late 1972, the “October Renovation” of President Park had succeeded in 
declaring martial law, dissolving the National Assembly, outlawing activi- 
ties of political parties, and “suspending” the 1963 Constitution he had 
sworn to uphold—until a new one could be promulgated following a Novem- 
ber 1972 referendum. Remarkably, given the circumstances, 849,381 voters 
did not support the Park regime in the referendum, though his total support 
amounted to about 94% of ballots cast. 

Communications: The work of Thomas C. Schelling and others has shown 
the great importance that viable communications networks have to conflict 
management and to the initiation of detente.” The most important signals 
between Moscow and Washington, some observers believe, are defense spend- 
ing and procurement. But deeds of all kinds are closely studied, e.g., the 
Soviet concessions on Austria and other matters that helped bring about the 
1955 Summit Conference. Actions alone, of course, can be misinterpreted, 
and it is sometimes helpful for statesmen to speak directly to one another. 
Even if no specific agreement results, the dialogue may improve mutual 
understanding on vital issues. Such meetings have their risks as well, which 
must be weighed against the dangers of a communications blackout. 

“We know less about north Korea than about any country in the world,” 
some U.S. diplomats have stated. Such statements suggest the kind of infor- 
mation and communication gaps that separate north and south Korea. 
Though the south Koreans might be less concerned over their internal secu- 
rity, they have not allowed north Korean press media access to south Korea, 
and of course, neither does north Korea permit the south Korean press to 
circulate in the DPRK.*8 Only a few research organizations in Seoul have 
access to DPRK and other communist publications. An anti-communist 
museum shows a dummy copy of Newsweek sent through the ROK mails, 
the non-communist exterior masking pages of north Korean propaganda 
within. North Korean radio broadcasts seem not to be jammed in the ROK, 
however, while the DPRK attempts to maintain a complete blackout on all 
transmissions and press media from the non-communist world. (One form 
of control of radio listenership in the DPRK which is probably quite effective 
is the use of fixed frequency receivers by all except the select few in the 
political or military establishment. ) 


*7See, e.g., Thomas C. Schelling and Morton H. Halperin, Strategy and Arms Control 
(New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1961). 

*8Qne commentary on the two societies is the number of books published in the north 
and south. A DPRK publication listing all books supposed to be published in 1970 has 
167 entries, though a specialist on the book trade has told the author that only about 
half of these books had actually appeared by April 1971. By contrast, between 4,000 
and 6,000 books were published in the ROK in 1970. This specialist recalled that the 
first DPRK books with statistics on north Korea appeared about 1961, but said that 
they disappeared about 1966, when the total number of books issued also slumped 
drastically toward its 1970 level. He noted also that north Korean-run schools in Japan 
guard their text books, not letting children remove them from the classroom. If the 
low level of publishing in north Korea reflects a regime that is insecure, the DPRK 
proposals to open up communications with the south may represent a colossal bluff 
...orrisk... or both. 
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Thus, on this vital point, there is little comparison between U.S.-Soviet 
(or east-west German) communications and those between north and south 
Korea. Though the publications in the south might be thought to be more 
attractive, ROK officials have been reluctant—at least until the early 1970s 
—to challenge the north to a gradual relaxation of the curtain separating 
the two regions. The ROK government has thus missed at least the propa- 
ganda advantage the U.S. gained in the 1950s by proposing a broad cultural 
exchange with the Soviet Union. More significantly, the ROK and DPRK 
regimes have risked that they would continue to live in misunderstanding 
and miscalculation. 


SOURCES OF COOPERATION 


This essay disagrees with the contention that U.S.-Soviet conflict or any 
other conflict had to exist in the past or must exist in the future. Epistemo- 
logically, it is virtually impossible to demonstrate such an inevitability by 
means of inference or deduction from the sources of conflict between the 
relevant actors. Empirically, moreover, we have seen how—since about 1955 
~— U.S. and Soviet leaders have taken measures to improve communications, 
reduce tensions, and isolate those matters where cooperation is to the mutual 
advantage, even though competition or conflict persist in other spheres. 

As the ingredients of conflict are more bitter in divided Korea than in the 
east-west cold war, it is also possible that the opportunities for injecting 
elements of cooperation into the situation may be more limited than in the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship. Granting the most conservative estimates about the 
seriousness of the obstacles to north-south detente, some of the approaches 
suggested for improving U.S.-Soviet relations may still be of some relevance 
to the problems of Korea. 

The Mirror Image—Action and Reaction: “To see ourselves as others see 
us” can be a rude awakening, but it can also induce the beginning of a bene- 
ficial therapy. As Urie Bronfenbrenner has reported, many U.S. visitors to 
the Soviet Union have been shocked to find out that many Russians perceive 
the U.S. much the way that Americans have depicted the Soviet Union. Each 
country has been perceived as internally repressive and externally ageres- 
sive, justifying its deceitful policies through an ideological or propaganda 
fig leaf. 

Have not north and south Koreans had a mirror image of one another? 
Has not each side seen the other as a corrupt oligarchy of self-serving men, 
arrayed with certain great powers in an alliance bent upon taking over and 
revolutionizing the other “democratic and peace-loving” part of the coun- 
try? Have they not seen one another as single-minded, unreceptive to dia- 
logue, incapable of real reform or a will to cooperate in peace? Have the 
leaders of Seoul or P’yongyang thought about how their actions may seem 
to sustain the darkest expectations of the other side, becoming a kind of self- 
fulfilling prophecy? North Korean charges against south Korean actions 
are dismissed by some ROK and U.S. officials as being “without substance,” 
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even though few people know what parts of the ROK government may or 
may not be doing (just as the U.S. CIA has long performed in ways unknown 
to most Americans). Do south Koreans ever wonder, if their people are kept 
on edge by north Korean infiltrators and saboteurs, whether the ROK re- 
gime has not conducted provocations in the north? +° 


As the multiple symmetry model implies, U.S.-Soviet policies have often 
been interactive. The degree of this interaction is in dispute, but it seems 
clear that many actions originally perceived as offensive and self-generated 
should rather be understood as a defensive response. Thus, the militant in- 
filtration schemes intensively pursued by north Korea from 1966 to 1969 
could be read as showing Kim Il-Sung’s commitment to conquering the 
south. But they could also have been responsive to the twin challenges of 
ROK involvement in Vietnam and the “economic miracle” of those years. 
As with the case of the American U-2 plane shot down over Russia in 1960, 
so the north Korean attacks on the Pueblo and the EC-121 plane could be 
seen as defensive as well as offensive.?° Again, the cult of Kim Il-Sung (like 
that of Mao Tse-Tung) could be a response to internal problems as well as 
a sign of overweening egotism. 


Unless the mantle of self-righteousness gives way to self-criticism and to 
empathy for the feelings and problems of the other side, both protagonists 
are destined to fight like two scorpions within a bottle, locked in a vicious 
embrace. 


The Notion of a Non-Zero-Sum Competition: A second kind of awakening 
that took place in the U.S. and Soviet Union in the 1950s and 1960s was the 
awareness that Washington and Moscow might have parallel interests which 
could be pursued even while competition continued in other spheres. West- 
ern analysts described these insights in the language of game theory. 
Whereas certain games posit that there is a limited quantity of goods avail- 
able, so that one side’s gain is the other’s loss, there are also games where 
both sides can benefit—i.e., non-zero or variable sum games. The same basic 
idea was expressed in Khrushchevian ideology: “peaceful coexistence has 
elements of cooperation as well as conflict.” Any partners in conflict are 
likely to find that they have interests in common as well as in conflict. Their 
relationship then is that of “limited adversaries.” Their common interests 
could be recognized in tacit actions or explicit accords, and might be en- 
larged through experiment and communication. For divided Korea, these 


Questioned on this point by Senator Fulbright, U.S. military and civilian officials 
working on Korean problems gave answers that were partially deleted from published 
testimony, though they specifically noted two intrusions by the ROK navy into north 
Korean waters in recent years. See United States Security Agreements and Commit- 
ments A broad, op. cit., pp. 1604-1605. 


2°See Kim I]-Sung’s report to the fifth congress of the Workers Party of the DPRK. 
in which he portrayed the seizure of the U.S. reconnaissance ship Pueblo in 1968 as a 
defensive step against a country that “brought huge armed forces to the very threshold 
of our country. ...” He noted his regime’s concern also “at the time of the incident of 
the large-size EC-121 spy plane” in 1969. (The New York Times, November 4, 1970.) 
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aims could certainly include reduced defense spending; economic integra- 
tion and mutual trade; strengthening of a common culture; a united front 
against external domination. According to Kim Il-Sung’s interview with 
The New York Times (May 31, 1972), “common points” between north and 
south included a will to “reunify the country by independent means” and a 
desire to develop “self-help, self-sustenance, and self-defense.” 


Communications Expansion: The U.S. and Soviet Union have gradually 
but steadily increased their communications at all levels since the mid-1950s. 
They have held a number of summit conferences; leaders from both. sides 
have visited the other country; and a hot line has been installed for 
crisis control purposes. Cultural and technical exchanges of many kinds 
have taken place since about 1958. Some have criticized the exchange as un- 
fair, but each government seems to have concluded that—on balance—the 
plus and minus points of the overall program enhance its particular interests. 


P’yongyang has long maintained a kind of peace offensive, while Seoul 
has been on the defensive. As President Park Chung Hee conceded in his 
speech of August 15, 1970, the P’yongyang “clique has been repeatedly 
engaged in unscrupulous stereotyped propaganda campaigns, advocating 
‘peaceful unification,’ ‘north-south negotiations,’ a “federal system,’ ‘mutual 
exchanges,’ etc.” These DPRK proposals were written off by the President as 


the evil design of criminals attempting to throw another the responsi- 
bility for the criminal acts and the heightened tensions which are of their 
own making. It is nothing less than a wicked maneuver to disguise or 
conceal their dispatch of armed agents, and to induce an upsurge of 
sentiment for unification by confusing some naive people. And it is a 
debased calculation aimed at misleading international opinion. 


It is not clear, however, that the President is correct in his assertion that 
“no one on earth would ever believe in such deceitful subterfuges of the 
north Korean communists.”*! To be sure, the record of the Joint Commis- 
sion discussions in Seoul in 1946-1947 is explicit that the northern side 
wanted to exclude a wide range of possible voters from participation in elec- 
tions on grounds of collaboration, “anti-nationalism,” “fascism,” etc.—ex- 
clusions that might be revived in modern garb. Unless the sincerity of the 
north is tested, its expressions of a willingness to initiate mutual exchanges 
will be compared with the policies of the ROK which has, on occasion, 
threatened to prosecute citizens supporting even mild, anti-communist state- 
ments favorable to north-south exchanges. If the P’yongyang government is 
bluffing and not actually ready for the kinds of exchanges it has endorsed, 
this should not inhibit Seoul from signalling its own interest in such pro- 
grams. But Kim II-Sung’s statements to The New York Times (May 31, 


“Unification: Goal of the 70s,” An Address by Republic of Korea President Park 
Chung Hee on the 25th Anniversary of National Liberation, August 15, 1970 (Seoul: 
Ministry of Culture and Information, n.d.), p. 5. 
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1972) have a more serious ring. He said: “So far, because we do not sit 
down together, there are still frozen sentiments between us and distrust and 
misunderstanding in many aspects. If we sit down together, we can remove 
all this.” He specifically declared it a “misunderstanding” that “we under- 
stand that South Korean rulers may invade us with the backing of the Jap- 
anese and the United States. And South Koreans misunderstand us, thinking 
we would invade South Korea.” What better way to sum up the “mirror 
image” concept? 


GRIT 


How does one initiate a program of detente without jeopardizing one’s own 
security? Faced with a domestic situation in which Americans were arguing 
whether to be “red or dead”? (hardly a less polarized concept than recent 
official thinking in south Korea), psychologist Charles Osgood developed 
a theory which he termed “graduated reciprocation in tension reduction” 
(GRIT). The theory posits that one of the antagonists in a conflict must take 
a first step that signals his desire to reduce tensions. This first step must be 
one of many links in a logical chain of tension-reducing moves. The initial 
moves should be peripheral to national security, since they could be abused 
by the adversary. Each successive move would be in the direction of re- 
ducing the real threat posed to the other side and building interdependent 
linkages. The outline of the strategy would be communicated in advance, 
both domestically and to the adversary. If he responds to the first one or 
two steps, a chain of graduated reciprocation in tension reduction can re- 
sult. The experience of Kennedy and Khrushchev, backing away from the 
Cuban missile crisis and moving toward the limited nuclear test ban treaty 
in 1963——in spite of considerable domestic opposition and international dis- 
trust—offered almost a textbook demonstration of how the GRIT theory 
should be implemented.?? 

Maintaining the momentum of tension reduction is one of many difficult 
problems associated with designing and carrying out a strategy based on 
the GRIT theory. It is difficult (a) to deal with domestic opposition; (b) to 
identify and decide on the specific deeds for reducing tension; and (c) to 
make these deeds credible and impressive to the adversary. If they are too 
peripheral, he will see them as a trick; if they are too significant in terms 
of national security, he might be tempted to exploit them. Assuming the ad- 
versary perceives these actions as a strategy in good faith, he will need time 
to reciprocate. If the lag is too long, the initiating party may lose patience 


"For Charles E. Osgood’s proposal, see his An Alternative to War or Surrender 
(Urbana, Hlinois: University of Illinois Press, 1962); for its similarity with U.S. and 
Soviet policies in 1963, see Amitai Etzioni, “The Kennedy Experiment,” Western 
Political Quarterly, XX:2, Part 1 (June 1967), pp. 361-380. The possible relevance of 
GRIT to U.S.-Soviet arms contro] negotiations in the 1970’s was discussed in an Inten- 
sive Panel at the International Studies Association meeting in New York, March 16, 
1973. A variety of approaches to “controlled communication” are discussed in John 
W. Burton, World Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972) and in his 
bibliography, pp. 176-177. 
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and throw off his GRIT strategy as not worth the domestic and external 
costs. Finally, even if both sides are progressing in GRIT, some extraneous 
development may move both sides again on a collision course. “Sabotage” 
of incipient detente could come from within or without the two governments, 
and could be deliberate or inadvertent. 


Some of these difficulties were illustrated at a 1970 Panmunjom Military 
Armistice Commission meeting when a U.S. Army officer decided that the 
tit-for-tat gamesmanship of that arena should be softened, at least in a small 
way between the individuals involved. In the MAC arena it has been a shib- 
boleth that any concession signifies weakness—not good will—and that 
weakness should be exploited. Thus, when a north Korean official shows his 
disdain by offering the U.S. negotiator a paper with his left hand, the Ameri- 
can accepts it with his left hand. To help break this climate, the officer decided 
to make way for a north Korean soldier who had some reason to cross his 
path outside the meeting room. (On some earlier occasion the American had 
also looked at several north Koreans with a friendly instead of a stern 
countenance.) Shortly after he backed away to permit the DPRK soldier 
to pass, the officer found himself surrounded by several north Koreans, who 
began to shove and elbow him. “Knuckle practice,” as some Americans term 
it, did not ensue, but the U.S. officer left the MAC meeting sobered by his 
experience. 

The American had tried to change the rules of the Panmunjom upsmanship 
game without explaining this fact to the north Koreans. He did it on an in- 
dividual basis, perhaps hoping that some humanitarian instinct would gen- 
erate a similar spark from the other side. Instead, his gesture was misread. 
Luckily, it was “peripheral” to his security and the U.N. Command. At the 
same time, the gesture was so insignificant that it offered north Korea little 
incentive to reciprocate, assuming that detente means some domestic risks 
politically. Furthermore, the American did not explain his intentions, and 
there was no real provision for follow-through, and little analysis of the 
costs and benefits for each side. Unless P’yongyang approved the new ground 
rules at the highest level, the ordinary DPRK soldier who reciprocated the 
American’s behavior would risk his superiors’ rebuke. And if other Ameri- 
cans did not follow the example of the single officer, any north Korean efforts 
to reciprocate could open up vulnerabilities which could be exploited. 


Towarp GRIT 


‘A variety of factors have inhibited the emergence of a more empathetic 
and flexible approach to north-south relations, but important changes have 
developed since about 1970. What factors have brought the two Korean 
regimes to cross the threshold from intransigent hostility to the first moves 
of reciprocal tension reduction? The Sino-Soviet split and Moscow’s Cuban 
retreat appeared to deepen Kim I]-Sung’s commitment to policies whose suc- 
cess did not depend upon external assistance. Confederation proposals from 
P’yongyang in the mid-1960s appeared much more negotiable than earlier 
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DPRK proposals to the south. The first signs of a softening in Seoul’s posture 
occurred in the late 1960s, when ROK officials met with Russians in Bangkok, 
when they accompanied a ROK volleyball team to Czechoslovakia, and 
when they permitted the Soviet coach of a Yugoslav soccer team to visit 
Seoul. Both Seoul and P’yongyang wanted to put off direct negotiations 
until they consolidated a position of domestic economic and political strength 
(just as Moscow delayed serious SALT negotiations until it reached virtual 
parity with the United States). By 1970-71 Seoul became as worried about 
its major ally as P’yongyang had become in the early 1960s. The stage was 
thus set for the emergence of forces that had long been pent up on both 
sides: deep aspirations for national unity; a desire to remove the threat of 
renewed warfare; a desire for economic development. 


A series of thrusts and ripostes got underway in June 1970 when P’yong- 
yang marked the 20th anniversary of the Korean War by proposing a non- 
aggression treaty with Seoul, to be concluded after withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from the peninsula. The DPRK Government affirmed that it “is ready to con- 
clude, after the withdrawal of the U.S. imperialist aggressor army from South 
Korea, a peace agreement on North and South Korea refraining from attack- 
ing each other, and take the measure of reducing the armies of North and 
South Korea to 100,000 or less respectively.” P’yongyang stressed that “Ko- 
rea’s unification should be achieved by peaceful means and independently 
by the Korean people themselves on democratic principles without interfer- 
ence by any outside forces after the withdrawal of the U.S. imperialist ag- 
gressor troops from South Korea.” Further, “a unified central government 
should be established through free north-south general elections on demo- 
cratic principles.” The DPRK was ready “to set up a confederation of North 
and South Korea as a transitional measure, if necessary, before complete 
unification, while leaving the present different social systems in the north 
and south as they are.” It held that “trade and economic cooperation, mutual 
exchange and cooperation in the fields of science, culture, art and sports 
should be realized between the North and South, postal exchange and per- 
sonal visit be materialized in between the both sides and north-south negotia- 
tions be conducted between representatives of various political parties and 
public organizations and all personages of popular character for the purpose 
of consulting these problems.” 

Though the DPRK took a harsh anti-US. line, it sought to clarify “again 
that an international conference of countries concerned may be convened, if 
necessary, to settle peacefully the Korean question.” ‘P’yongyang called on 
the U.N. to repeal its “illegal ‘resolutions’,” and to dissolve the U.N. Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, which it termed 
“an aggressive tool of U.S. imperialism.”*5 (A subsequent statement, how- 


The proposal came at the end of a long memorandum, dated June 22, 1970: “Memo- 
randum of the DPRK on U.S. Imperialists’ Aggressive Crimes in Korea.” English 
sources include The Pyongyang Times, June 26, 1970, pp. 11-16 at p. 16 and Peking 
Review, XXI, No. 29 (July 17, 1970), p. 17. The long memorandum was printed in the 
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ever, added that the DPRK “has always respected and respects the Charter 
of the United Nations and its objectives,” and affirmed that the DPRK 
wanted to “participate unconditionally when the question on Korea is dis- 
cussed in the United Nations General Assembly.” 


A much harsher condition was also laid down, however, in the Pyongyang 
Times of June 8 and again on November 3, 1970—namely, that meaningful 
negotiations could only take place when the U.S. puppets in Seoul were re- 
placed by a “true people’s regime.” Nonetheless, ROK officials granted that 
the DPRK proposals were one-sided but clever, part of a larger program 
to win friends and influence people in all countries. This was the setting in 
which President Park countered on August 15, 1970 with a proposal of his 
own, taking the occasion of the 25th anniversary of Korean liberation. Park’s 
proposal, The Korean Herald declared, was “a turn to a positive stance from 
what has thus far appeared to be rather a negative position” on the question 
of unification.*® This relatively positive posture, however, was introduced 
by references to Kim Il-Sung and his “clique as war criminals who should 
be put to the rigorous judgment of history and the nation,” and whose own 
proposals for unification should be regarded as “deceitful subterfuges.” Park 
continued his paeon for mutual detente by stating the “prerequisites that 
must be fulfilled” in the interest of laying the foundation for peaceful reuni- 
fication: an “easing of tensions”; hence an “unequivocal expression of 
changed attitude by the north Korean communists”; “a public announcement 
that they henceforth renounce their so-called policies of communizing the 
whole of Korea by force and overthrowing the Republic of Korea by means 
of violent revolution. And they must prove their sincerity by deeds.” Park 
continued: 


In case we can recognize that the north Korean communists accept and 
comply, in deeds, with the prerequisites, and the United Nations clearly 
verifies the same, I would be prepared to suggest epochal and more real- 
istic measures, with a view to removing, step by step, various artificial 
barriers existing between south and north, in the interest of laying the 
groundwork for unification and on the basis of humanitarian considera- 
tions. 


July 10 and July 17 issues of the Peking Review. The fact that Peking Review did not 
publicize the DPRK proposal until three weeks after the event suggests that China 
might not then have favored either diplomatic or warlike initiatives from the DPRK, 
but preferred the low boil status quo. Thus, the Peking Review devoted much space in 
its June 26 and July 3 issues to a public rally held in P’yongyang on June 25, and 
reprinted many militant statements of an anti-U.S. and anti-Japanese character made 
at the meeting. The DPRK proposal, however, was summarized in detail and applauded 
in Moscow’s International Affairs, No. 10 (October 1970), pp. 97-98. 

"Statement by the DPRK Government of August 29, 1970 published in The Pyong- 
yang Times, September 7, 1970, p. 4. 

The President’s speech, the paper stated, “opened an avenue to active study and 


discussion” that had been “much limited what with legal restrictions and with security 
reasons.” Editorial, The Korean Herald, August 16, 1970, p. 2. 
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Furthermore, if and when the north Korean communists recognize the 
United Nations’ efforts for the achievement of a unified, democratic and 
independent Korea, and for peace in Korea, and accept unequivocally 
the competence and authority of the United Nations therefor, we would 
not be opposed to the north Korean communists’ presence at the United 
Nations deliberation of the Korean question at the U.N. 


Park challenged the north Koreans to a “competition in development, in con- 
struction, and in creativity,” instead of “committing any longer the crime of 
war preparations at the sacrifice of the welfare of our innocent brethren in 
the north.” 


‘As on earlier occasions, Park stated that “it might be in the latter part 
of the 1970s that major efforts could be made for unification.” By that time 
“our strengthened national capability-and the ripening of international con- 
ditions could help us unravel the entanglements of the unification question.” 
As if taking his cue from the 1947 article by “X” on containing the USSR, 
Park averred his confidence that “even the closed social system” of the other 
side would “undergo changes from the wave of liberalization, which is the 


tide of the times, and that the influence of our freedom would overflow into 
the north.”?8 


Like West Germany under Chancellor Adenauer, President Park seemed 
in 1970 to assume that time was on his side; that the assets of the other side 
would wither; that the present leadership of the adversary was criminal and 
un-representative; that—in a word—negotiations could be postponed until 
the other side caved in. Unlike Adenauer’s Germany, which enjoyed clear 
economic superiority over Pankow, the ROK has only recently achieved a 
kind of parity with the north—a condition which President Park has long 
seen as a precondition for negotiations. The DPRK, furthermore, has been 
non-porous, while East Germany has had to live with West German tele- 
vision and West Berlin. 


The style and the substance of Park’s August 1970 speech differed marked- 
ly from the “Strategy of Peace” address by Kennedy and other steps by 
which he and Khrushchev generated a movement toward detente and arms 
control in U.S.-Soviet relations in 1963. Rather than leaving the other side 
a graceful exit (a rule of the 1962 Cuban confrontation), President Park 
would push his foes against the wall. Rather than take a first step himself, 
he called on them to capitulate (accepting U.N. hegemony before they could 
even gain parity as observers at the United Nations). Rather than announce 
what concessions the ROK could make in the negotiations, he called on 
P*yongyang to. admit its evil deeds in the past and to renounce them in the 
future. One could hardly design a speech more loaded with “jokers” likely 
to aggravate tempers and to prevent some movement toward detente. Not 
surprisingly, Park’s proposals were rejected by ‘P’yongyang, where the of- 


"Unification: Goal of the '70s,” op. cit., pp. 5-8. 
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ficial Party newspaper termed them “full of falsehood and swindle.”?? The 
August 1971 proposals were reaffirmed in more strident language by Presi- 
dent Park on January 11, 1971. 

Though the DPRK position too had its jokers, they appeared to be more 
negotiable than those found in many proposals of the east German regime 
or—in another context—the National Liberation Front in Vietnam. The 
DPRK proposals are particularly daring insofar as there could easily be a 
tendency in an election or in a confederation for the north to be submerged 
or assimilated by the more numerous south. One could also speculate that 
the ramifications of north-south contacts would be more destabilizing to the 
DPRK than to the ROK. 

Nonetheless, from these not too auspicious beginnings, preater movement 
developed in north-south Korean relations in 1971 and 1972. The character 
of this movement was consonant with the principles of the GRIT strategy. 
The motive force, however, probably had more to do with Realpolitik. Not 
only would Washington attempt to maintain a lower profile abroad, but 
President Nixon would travel to Peking and then to Moscow to seek a modus 
vivendi with the two main citadels of world communism. The Chinese and 
Soviet leaders, in turn, reciprocated Nixon’s desire to move from confronta- 
tion to negotiation; they displayed a growing coolness to the fate of the 
“national liberation” struggles in Indochina, all the while intensifying prep- 
arations for a possible armed conflict along the Sino-Soviet frontier. If 
Hanoi and Saigon had to count on less great power backing, were the les- 
sons not clear for P’yongyang and Seoul as well? In August 1971, Chou 
En-lai told James Reston that China would welcome an international con- 
ference to deal with Korea. Soviet conceptions of an Asian collective security 
system, put forward in ever greater detail from 1969 to 1972, might also 
harmonize with these currents. Given this movement in world affairs, both 
Koreas may have reckoned that they must negotiate directly, and that they 
could survive the encounter. The ‘DPRK may have been keen also to senti- 
ments at the U.N. for seating divided nations, while Seoul may have felt 
compelled also to respond to opposition pressures for north-south talks. 

Even as ‘U.S. air strikes and mining efforts intensified in Indochina, the 
White House sought to cultivate a new style in diplomacy, one that other 
governments—including those of divided Korea—seemed to emulate. This 
style focused on pragmatic, gradual and quiet diplomacy—capped by public 
ceremonies only when there were results that needed public support and un- 
derstanding. Nixon’s policy toward Peking illustrated this approach. Upon 
taking office, as the President later reported to Congress, 


we began to implement a phased sequence of unilateral measures to in- 
dicate the direction in which the Administration was prepared to move. 
We believed that these practical steps, progressively relaxing trade and 
travel restrictions, would make clear to the Chinese leaders over time 


Editorial in Rodong Shinmum, quoted in The New York Times, August 23, 1970. 
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that we were prepared for a serious dialogue. ... Because of the difficul- 
ties jn communication we deliberately chose initiatives that could be 
ignored or quietly accepted; since they required no Chinese actions, 
they were difficult to reject. We purposely avoided dramatic moves 
which could invoke dramatic rebukes and set back the whole carefully 
nurtured process.?8 


All this set the stage for Henry Kissinger’s trip to Peking in July 1971 and 
for the President’s in May 1972. 

The import and perhaps the style of the U.S.-Chinese rapprochement was 
echoed immediately in Korea, also in harmony with the principles of GRIT. 
Beginning in August 1971 negotiations began at Panmunjom on a “non- 
governmental” basis between representatives of the Red Cross organizations 
of the ROK and DPRK. Their ostensible goals did not touch on high policy 
but only upon ways to alleviate the plight of families separated by the war. 
Even while the Red Cross talks remained narrow in scope, they helped each 
side to feel out the other and to prepare its own people for more significant 
negotiations to come. As the Red Cross talks proceeded, each side signaled 
its seriousness also by toning down hostile propaganda broadcasts. North 
Korea invited representatives of Japan’s ruling party and Japanese business- 
men to discuss increased trade possibilities, and Kim Il-Sung unlimbered 
to give interviews to U.S. and other foreign newsmen. 

After months of negotiation at Panmunjom, the Red Cross talks produced 
an agreement in June 1972 on a formal agenda to be followed in substantive 
talks. Concurrently, Kim Il-Sung told the Washington Post that he was will- 
ing to meet face-to-face with ‘President Park to discuss “a major new plan to 
demilitarize the buffer zone along the Panmunjom armistice line”; this agree- 
ment, he said, could be followed by a no-war agreement and finally a cutback 
of troops to 100,000 men on each side. 

Meanwhile, secret talks in P’yongyang in early May 1972 took place be- 
tween the head of the ROK C.I.A. and Kim I]-Sung’s brother, the head of 
the Organization and Guidance Department of the Korean Workers Party. 
They were continued (still with the secrecy of Kissinger) in Seoul May 29- 
June 1 (this time by a representative of Kim’s brother). As U.S.-Chinese 
communications were aided by third parties, so the Korean negotiations 
(which both sides claimed to have initiated) were facilitated by U.N. Secre- 
tary Genera] Waldheim. They led to a joint communiqué issued simultane- 
ously in Seoul and P’yongyang on July 4, 1972.9 

The communiqué represented a fundamental compromise by both sides. 
Seoul would negotiate directly with the regime in the north and negotiate 
about unification through peaceful means, taking small steps that could lead 
to larger ones; P’yongyang would forgo its insistence that all such steps 


“U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970’s: The Emerging Structure of Peace, A Report to 
the Congress by Richard M. Nixon, President of the United States, February 9, 1972 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972), pp. 29-31. 

The New York Times, July 5, 1972. 
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await the withdrawal of the U.S. forces from south Korea and the removal 
of the Park regime from power. The main points of the communiqué had 
been long-standing DPRK proposals rejected by the south: “early unifica- 
tion” achieved “through independent Korean efforts without being subject 
to external imposition or interference”—as opposed to long-term moves to 
be capped by U.N.-sponsored elections. Far from calling upon the north to 
renounce its alleged crimes against the Korean people, the communiqué said 
that “a great national unity shall be sought above all, transcending differ- 
ences in ideas, ideologies, and systems.” Whereas the south had long op- 
posed exchanges with the north as opening the way to subversion, the com- 
muniqué pledged both sides to “carry out various exchanges in many fields.” 
Perhaps taking a page from the U.S.-Soviet notebook, they pledged “to 
prevent the outbreak of unexpected military incidents and so established a 
hot line (a direct telephone rather than a teleprinter fed by satellite com- 
munication). Moving beyond east-west German relations in 1972, they also 
set up a “South-North coordinating committee” with ministry-level repre- 
sentatives led by major personalities on both sides. 

North Korea’s posture toward the U.S. also shifted in 1972. Not only did 
Kim Il-Sung meet with Western journalists and permit the first U.S. scholar 
to visit the DPRK, in January 1972 he intimated that U.S. troops need not 
be withdrawn from the south until after the DPRK and ROK had signed a 
peace pact and issued a formal declaration of mutual nonaggression. (This 
shift seems not to have been recognized in the U.S. until two months later, 
due to a north Korean mistranslation—a reminder of the fragile communi- 
cation links between east and west as well as north and south.) 


THE FUTURE 


Despite the rapid change from glacial freeze to diplomatic thaw, large ob- 
stacles remain on the road to Korean unity. South Korea’s Premier, for ex- 
ample, stressed in 1972—-despite the communiqué pledge to avoid defamation 
—that a meeting of President Park and Premier Kim could not take place 
until the DPRK leader had convinced the ROK that his words could be 
trusted. The ROK Foreign Minister, for his part, stressed that the north- 
south talks did not signify de facto or de jure recognition of north Korea as 
a legitimate state; he objected to the U.S. and other countries calling north 
Korea the DPRK, and he denied that the U.N. could be considered an “ex- 
ternal force” in the sense of the communiqué. Other ROK leaders called on 
their people not to lower their guard. Premier Kim called the north’s pro- 
posal for mutual force reductions “routine propaganda.”®° Informal com- 
ments made by south and north Korean commentators to Richard Halloran 
(The New York Times, November 30, 1972) went much further. A qualified 
south Korean commented: “We are fighting in the third round, and we are 
going to beat them.” A north Korean in Tokyo who reflects P’yongyang’s 
views said with equal fervor: “We are going to get them (the south) to abol- 


The Christian Science Monitor, July 5, 1972. 
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ish their anti-Communist system. That will release the pent-up opposition 
of the South Korean people. Then they will reach the point of explosion 
and ‘we will be ready.” 

Despite the many and authoritative forecasts of pessimism that have 
emanated from Washington as well as Seoul, the representatives of north 
and south Korea have made at least an appearance of progress beyond the 
expectations of most observers. In November 1972, for example, they an- 
nounced jointly that they would cease hostile broadcasts through loudspeak- 
ers along the truce lines; they agreed in principle to set up a joint organiza- 
tion to trace divided Korean families as the first step in efforts to reunite 
them; they agreed on the makeup of a 10-member joint coordinating com- 
mittee and agreed to set up a permanent joint secretariat at the truce village 
at ‘Panmunjom. South Korean representative Lee Hu Rak (also director of 
the ROK C.I.A.) affirmed his belief that “pushing the committee for steady 
and steadfast activities is the only way to bring peace and achieve reunifica- 
tion of the Fatherland.” He suggested that the two sides could not take up 
joint fishery or tourist programs, and said that joint sporting teams might 
be entered in international competition (The Washington Post, November 
5, 1972). North Korean spokesmen have also spoken warmly of the Novem- 
ber accords and outlined their hopes for specific measures of north-south 
cooperation. P’yongyang has offered, for example, to assist the south in a 
number of irrigation projects—a reminder that ecological imperatives could 
help to transcend the inhibitions of politics. 


Taken together, the tone and the content of the north-south negotiations 
through 1972 suggest that both sides may be moving away from the extreme 
approaches which they have previously endorsed: for the south, small steps 
in the non-political arena; for the north, grandiose political moves on a more 
rapid time schedule than congenial to Seoul. At least as of 1972, however, 
the ROK preferred to stop any debate on the Korean situation at the U.N., 
while the DPRK sought open discussion of divided Korea even in that forum 
(where it hopes to gain at least co-equal representation with the south). 

More planning may be needed by ail parties to determine the ways in which 
their interests could be mutually advanced rather than focusing on ploys or 
forays designed to benefit one side only. Since 1969 the ROK has had a Min- 
istry for National Unification. One scholar has suggested that an Institute 
for Korean Futures be established to develop the information and analytic 
techniques necessary to lay the groundwork for “association” if not “unifi- 
cation.”?1 Such an Institute (or the North-South coordinating committee) 
might explore problem-solving workshops using, among other approaches, 


“William E. Henthorn, “For the Reintegration of Korea,” Korea Journal, XI, No. 
1] (November 1971), p. 24. One task posed for the Institute would be to surmount the 
semantic differences and connotations that have entered the Korean usage in the north 
and the south, e.g., in the terms for “unification.” (Jbid., pp. 27-28.) For another appli- 
cation of psychological models that may be at work in Korea, see Sheldon W. Simon, 
te a apan: Approach-Avoidance Relations,” Current Scene, X:1 (January 7, 

» PP. 1-8. 
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experiments in “controlled communications.” This body might also examine 
“fractionalizing” conflict: breaking the total problem into manageable parts 
susceptible to resolution in small steps. This body would look beyond postal 
exchanges to increased trade and mutual arms reductions. 


Assuming that the larger powers want to damp the conflicts of divided 
Korea, they would facilitate representation of P’yongyang as well as Seoul 
at the U.N.—first as observers, later as one or two member-states. They would 
consider a four-power guarantee (the U.S., Soviet Union, China and Japan) 
of Korean peace and freedom from outside intervention.®? Ultimately, U.S. 
forces in the south may have to be withdrawn, perhaps to be replaced by a 
more international peacekeeping body in north and south.?? Nonalignment 
of Korea, however, could be accomplished only in the context of a stable 
regional balance of power. 

If the problems of divided Korea could benefit from analysis of conflict 
resolution in U.S.-Soviet or in intra-German relations, perhaps the solutions 
generated in Korea may prove relevant to other conflicting dyads, even to 
divided Vietnam. Should the recent pace of progress in Korea be sustained, 
it might also offer some lessons for Bonn and Pankow. 


THE Rote or GRIT 


What has been the role of GRIT in bringing about and helping to sustain 
the “confrontation with dialogue” between north and south Koreans since 
1970? The question is extremely complex, with every variable we need to 
consider shrouded in uncertainty. First, we do not know the degree to which 
P’yongyang or Seoul has shifted its underlying strategy from all-out hostility 
to one of live-and-let-live or of interdependence. The posture of one regime is 
not necessarily that of the other, and each regime may be internally divided. 
The overt forward strategies of earlier times may have simply given way to 
attempts at “indirect advance,” with the negotiations serving as a wedge to 
intrude a Trojan horse which can defeat the enemy by “other means.” 

If the two sides are interested in moving away from armed confrontation, 
how far are they willing to go? Do they wish merely to affirm the status quo 
or to go beyond it to a kind of interdependence? ‘Do they wish merely to 
affirm that armed force will not likely be used across the dividing line .. . or 
do they want to remove the dividing line? There are many tones of gray be- 
tween these two extremes (as we have seen in the case of divided Germany 
and Vietnam), but the extreme models help to set limits on how far either 
party will go—and how effective (or dangerous) GRIT may be. In principle, 
of course, GRIT might facilitate a decision to move from one model to the 


82These and other useful suggestions are in Henderson, loc. cit. 


**The United States has not presented her plans for reducing U.S. troops from the 
ROK as a tension-reducing measure, but the DPRK commentary still reminds us of 
the way in which such steps could be interpreted: the partial reduction was portrayed 
by P’yongyang as a device to “justify reinforcement of the equipment of the South 
Korean puppet army and the dispatch of the aggressor troops of Japan to South Korea,” 
See DPRK statement of July 26, 1970, in The People’s Korea, August 5, 1970, p. 1. 
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next: from forward strategy to indirect advance to status quo to interde- 
pendence. 

Second, we do not know the relative importance of domestic and foreign 
policy goals. The constitutions of the DPRK and the ROK were altered in 
1972, allegedly to facilitate efforts at reunification. The DPRK officially made 
its capital at P’yongyang instead of Seoul, thus renouncing part of its claim 
to lead all Koreans. The ROK, for its part, renounced any use of force in 
reunification efforts. But President Park has gone on to use the north-south 
negotiations as an excuse for establishing a new constitution. A vast repres- 
sion of the entire apparatus of democracy has been justified by the need to 
have a firm base in the negotiations with P’yongyang. “If the Americans 
leave, internal controls must be strengthened. We are not West Germany and 
cannot afford to negotiate from a position of domestic political uncertainty 
and narrow margins. We have seen how the Americans have left Taiwan and 
Vietnam in the lurch. We have seen how in Rumania a strong internal regime 
is the necessary precondition for foreign policy flexibility.” While arguments 
such as these are plausible, the main reason for rooting out democratic proc- 
esses may be more elementary: to permit President Park to remain in office 
for life. 

While Premier Kim hardly needs to strengthen his own power position in 
the north, he too has domestic goals that could benefit from the north-south 
dialogue: the transfer of resources from the military to the civilian economy. 
Whether or not he hopes for reunification of the two Koreas, a modus vivendi 
would permit him to reduce the high per capita expenditure on the military. 
It would also help him to open the doors to freer commercial flows with the 
capitalist world, beginning with Japan. 

Third, should GRIT be seen as a means or as an end? Is it merely an in- 
strument potentially useful for carrying out a particular strategy (whether 
hostile or neutral or friendly in character) ? Or may the reduction of tensions 
be seen as an end in itself? Since we do not yet know the ultimate objectives 
being pursued in the north-south negotiations, we must defer the answers to 
such questions in the Korean case. The record of U.S. dealings with Moscow 
and Peking in recent years will also provide material for coping with such 
questions. However the negotiating parties actually behave, it would appear 
that GRIT provides an opportunity to sound out the other side, generating a 
better sense of the long-term objectives which may be feasible. Indeed, if 
reciprocation builds, prospects may seem possible which had hardly been 
envisioned when the first initiatives were taken. 

Fourth, how effective has been the contribution of GRIT to facilitating the 
north-south dialogue? What has been the relative importance of efforts on 
both sides to build mutual trust compared with the force majeure of external 
events such as Nixon’s visit to Peking and the improvement in Japan’s rela- 
tions with China and the USSR? Has there developed a kind of Zeitgeist of 
negotiation rather than confrontation which has enveloped the public pos- 
tures of Seoul and P’yongyang? Judging by the skill with which both sides 
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have been able to observe the formal requirements of GRIT—both in word 
and deed—is it possible that this is merely one approach to foreign policy 
which they can turn on or off as external requirements dictate? 


I would submit that the shift in the policies of the DPRK and ROK since 
1970 has been due more to external factors—a variety of the “Nixon shock” 
experienced in Japan—than to the success of systematic efforts by either 
party to reassure the other of its benevolent intentions. Nonetheless, both 
Korean governments have conducted their negotiations in a manner reason- 
ably consonant with the principles of GRIT, and this behavior has helped to 
carry the negotiations further and faster than most analysts believed possible. 
Indeed, the talks may have moved further than leaders in either capital had 
intended. Once the ice has been broken, momentum can develop. Interested 
parties on either side may even acquire a stake in the success of the negoti- 
ations. The man who could claim to have facilitated the reunion of families 
or other steps toward national unity might find a wide constituency. Govern- 
ments may try to establish limits to change, but if certain forces are unleashed, 
they often prove difficult to constrain. (This has certainly been the experience 
of Russia and Eastern Europe in 1905, 1953, 1956, and 1968). 


The limits of GRIT must also be recognized. Neither side may wish to alter 
the status quo, and may torpedo the negotiations with “jokers” the other side 
cannot accept. If there is no fundamental will on both sides to improve rela- 
tions, unilateral GRIT is not likely to alter the situation. Thus, signs that the 
U.S. wanted gradually to reduce tensions were welcomed by Peking, while 
the top Chinese leaders spurned Moscow’s proposals to curb polemics, regu- 
late the Sino-Soviet border, and maintain a common position in aiding North 
Vietnam. The Soviet offers, of course, may have been perceived in Peking as 
two-faced or contradictory, since Russia stood to gain by cementing a status 
quo in her favor; an improvement in U.S.-Chinese relations, ‘on the other 
- hand, could only open new options that could help China’s economic and 
political-strategic position. 


The GRIT strategy, if adopted by either side and reciprocated, may help 
any set of adversaries to recognize their common interests when the objective 
situation is favorable for an accord. It can certainly serve a useful auxiliary 
function in this way, even if it had only limited value as an independent effort. 
International and other conflicts, of course, derive from factors other than 
misconception alone. Indeed, where sharp asymmetries prevail in the 
strengths and weaknesses of both sides, improved communications need not 
reduce tensions; it could even heighten them. Thus, GRIT may be a very 
helpful—perhaps even a necessary step in moving from conflict . . . to dispute 
...to settlement. But GRIT will hardly suffice as the key to a settlement where 
other ingredients are lacking. It cam be useful, however, not only in commu- 
nicating with the adversary, and building a momentum toward detente, but 
also for enlarging the options open to each government by reducing the 
chance of domestic censure over a friendly gesture to the other side. 
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Is the momentum of GRIT irreversible? We may be sure that—as conflict 
is not inevitable—movement toward de-escalation need not proceed in a 
straight line. It may in fact prove to be short-lived..The thaws in U.S.-Soviet 
relations in 1955, 1959, 1963 and 1968 lasted less than two years each. 
Though much time and energy are needed to bring governments to cross the 
threshold from hot or cold war toward negotiation, the movement toward 
tension reduction can be readily halted or even killed by a variety of forces. 
Some of these forces may be beyond the immediate control of the two sides, 
such as the Hungarian and Suez crises of 1956 or the Eisenhower heart at- 
tack and Kennedy assassination of 11955 and 1963. Other challenges may be 
more directly controlled, but may rank higher as policy priorities than de- 
tente, e.g., the Vietnamese war and Czechoslovak “springtime” of the late 
1960s. Pride and prestige may also complicate the handling of a crisis, as 
occurred when a U.S. U-2 plane was downed in 1960. Difficult to cultivate, 
complicated to nurture, detente is a fragile flower easy to trample. 
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THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND 
THE NATIONAL IMAGE: 
PHILIPPINE POLICY IN ASIA 


/ Lela Garner Noble* 


\ | hen President Ferdinand Marcos initiated a “new era” in the Philip- 
pines in 1972, his action presumably had implications for foreign as well as 
domestic policy. This article is a study of foreign policy during the “old 
era,” from 1946 to 1972. It attempts to examine what Filipinos defined as 
being the objectives of an independent foreign policy, and how they made 
and implemented policy. Throughout the era Filipinos described their rela- 
tions with neighboring states in Asia as the major example of their ability 
to conduct an independent foreign policy. Since the Philippine claim to 
Sabah dominated relations with the neighboring states for almost a decade, 
the claim provides a convenient focus for the study. 


The first section of the article describes some characteristics of the inter- 
action of the Philippine political system, Philippine cultural values and pat- 
terns, and the external environment. The second section gives a more de- 
tailed description of Philippine policy in making, pursuing, and temporarily 
resolving the claim to Sabah, and emphasizes persistent themes and styles. 
The final section draws conclusions about the perceptions of various actors 
in the policy process. 


THE PoLIcY Process 


One of the most obvious effects of the Philippine political system on the 
foreign policy process was derived from the pluralism of the system. An ex- 
traordinarily large number of people, groups, and institutions were involved 
at every stage of policy-making. Presumably the executive branch had pri- 
mary responsibility. Within it the President, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
other members of the Depariment of Foreign Affairs, and other Cabinet mem- 
bers made decisions and acted on or despite them. In the legislature, individ- 
ual members and committees made speeches, announcements, and/or de- 
cisions; both houses of Congress passed resolutions and bills. The press 
advocated and criticized policies, reported and speculated upon actions and 
non-actions, and relayed wire service stories. The public also was involved, 
both because sectors of it were vocal on particular issues and because other 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Western Conference of the As- 
sociation for Asian Studies, San Diego, October 29-31, 1971. 
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political actors based their decisions on what they thought the public felt. 
AIl actors recognized the participation of any other as having a legitimate 
and significant effect on decisions. 

The primary purpose of the political system was the distribution of bene- 
fits. Money, goods, services, jobs, and status were exchanged and measured 
through a bargaining process involving multiple chains of hierarchical link- 
ages.! The system worked on exceptions, not rules; when programs or 
policies were produced they frequently were as important for status con- 
siderations as for the actual business of government. 

For this kind of system, relations with neighboring Asians were non- 
essential. Most actors in the foreign policy process had no contact with 
neighboring states in Asia, no expectation of benefits, no reason to consider 
costs, no basis for calculating costs. Without anything concrete to bargain 
for, they saw their personal interests as unaffected by relations with Malay- 
sia, Singapore, Indonesia or Thailand. Because Filipinos tended to perceive 
the national interest as an extrapolation of short-term personal interests, 
they had no clear perception of a national interest in maintaining good re- 
lations with neighboring states. They conceptualized the national interest in 
Asia almost entirely in terms of the national image; the primary considera- 
tions affecting opinions and actions were those of status. 

Moreover, most of the actors in the process had no accurate way of assess- 
ing what the national image was or how particular policies affected that 
image. Considerations of image were made on the basis of Philippine stan- 

-dards and perceptions. People and therefore states were defined as having 
good images if they appeared to defend the morally right and the rights of 
those for whom they were responsible; demonstrated their fearlessness and 
their independence by ignoring all possible consequences of their actions; 
successfully handled relationships; and achieved recognition from others of 
their rectitude, skill, and benevolence. 

Given their perceptions and Malaysian policy, the dilemma of Filipinos in 
conducting foreign policy with neighbors and for a national claim to Sabah 
was twofold. They were not able at the same time to demonstrate their de- 
fense of their rights, as defined in relation to Sabah, and to maintain good re- 
lations with neighboring states. Generally, they tried to resolve this dilemma 
by asserting with aggrieved innocence that since all they were asking for 
was a legal settlement and since they promised to respect self-determination, 
they could not understand why the Malaysians should regard their moves 
as unfriendly. More frequently, they avoided the dilemma by giving priority 
alternately to defending their rights and maintaining good relations. 

The second dilemma was more fundamental. Ultimately, neither the claim 
to Sabah nor relations with other states mattered in Philippine politics. In 
contrast, Sabah mattered to Malaysians and in the Malaysian political sys- 
tem. Moreover, Malaysians had different standards for judging behavior, a 


*Carl H. Landé, Leaders, Factions and Parties: The Structure of Philippine Politics 
(New Haven: Yale Southeast Asia Studies, 1965). 
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different political experience and system, and a very different image of the 
Philippines. To achieve their objectives, even if only image was involved, 
Filipinos were dependent on the perceptions as well as the responses of others. 


This second dilemma was related to another characteristic of the political 
system. The structure of the system gave political actors varying degrees of 
access to the external environment. Generally, those with the most contact 
were the most realistic about the possibility of attaining certain objectives, 
even when they shared a common cultural consensus as to what those objec- 
tives should be. Particularly, they were the most prone to see a distinction 
between external and internal environments, and to formulate policies and 
adapt behavior to achieve external and not simply internal benefits. Diplo- 
mats at meetings were more pragmatic than those making statements from 
Padre Faura. The Secretary of Foreign Affairs usually was more cautious 
than the President. Senators balked at resolutions passed by the House of 
Representatives. Newsmen who travelled in Asia advocated fewer belligerent 
stances than those who stayed at home. ‘Perhaps it was true that the struc- 
ture with its differential access made it necessary for some people and groups 
more than others to see that there were personal costs and benefits related 
to the external environment, and that both external and internal structures 
forced.the translation of these personal considerations into national policy. 
It was possible to argue that domestic problems increasingly were forcing 
Filipinos to identify posture with achievable and achieving policies, and per- 
sonal interests with the national interest. This identification and a corre- 
sponding reform of the political system would promote both the national 
interest and the national image with neighboring states in Asia. The way 
political system, culture, and external environment interacted to affect the 
policy can be clarified by a description of Philippine policy toward the 
Sabah claim. 


THe SABAH CLAIM 


The Making of the Claim: In December 1961, just after Diosdado Maca- 
pagal was elected President, the Philippines Free Press began a series of 
articles by announcing “North Borneo Is Ours.” Its crusade was picked up 
from the heirs to the Sultan of Sulu and their lawyers, who for over two 
decades had been convinced that they needed and had a right to more money 
from the North Borneo government. The reasons for need were more clear 
and consistent than the reasons for their right.” 


The Free Press argument was that the original 1878 transfer of the land 
called North Borneo by the Sultan of Sulu had been not a cession but a lease. 
The British government had no more rights than those inherited from the 
original deed of the British North Borneo Company, and therefore could 
not legally transfer North Borneo to Malaya. Because the Sultan of Sulu and 


#An extended discussion of Philippine policy during the Macapagal administration is 
found in Lela A. Garner, The Philippine Claim to North Borneo (Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 1965). 
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his heirs had been Philippine citizens, the argument continued, the territory 
belonged to the Philippines. The Philippine government should make an 
official claim to the territory before Malaysia foreclosed the possibilities. 


The House of Representatives indicated its agreement with the Free Press 
by passing a resolution in March. President Macapagal had done a little re- 
search on the Sulu-Borneo relationship when he was a foreign service ofh- 
cer, and he was also sympathetic. The catalyst for making an official claim, 
however, was a note from the British warning that a Philippine claim could 
possibly have undesirable consequences for Malaya and Britain, for British- 
Philippine relations, and for the security of the area. On June 22, Under 
Secretary Salvador P. ‘Lopez delivered a reply to the British embassy, an- 
nouncing that the Philippines claimed sovereignty and proprietary rights 
over North Borneo and requesting conversations with British representa- 
tives, 

The claim was made, then, because President Macapagal and sectors of 
the Philippine press, Department of Foreign Affairs, and Congress believed 
that the Philippines had a right to North Borneo and that it should demon- 
strate its intention to defend that right. Specifically, they believed there was 
sufficient evidence to justify the government’s claiming sovereignty and 
proprietary rights over North Borneo, and talking over the claim with the 
British. Even the supporters were not sure about the government’s claim to 
sovereignty as distinct from that of the Sulu heirs’ claim to ownership. They 
believed that they would be in a better bargaining position if the Philippines 
made the bigger claim. If sovereignty was not conceded in a settlement, 
property rights of the heirs would remain negotiable. In any event the of- 
ficial decision makers felt they had nothing to lose. 


It should be emphasized that the claim did not represent a Philippine con- 
sensus. Secretary of Foreign Affairs Emmanuel Pelaez was not enthusiastic. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate had refused to support a 
resolution similar to that passed by the House. A meeting of Congressional 
leaders called by Pelaez had not agreed to support a sovereignty claim. Nor 
did the claim represent thorough, integrated, objective research by the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. There was no evaluation of the effect of the 
claim or of a takeover of the territory on Philippine security and govern- 
ment expenditures. There was no understanding of the Malaysia negotiations 
and the degree of urgency and absorption felt by those involved in them. 
There was no contemporary information on what Sabah was like.* 
Pursuit of the Claim: The British government reacted to the Philippine 
note by ignoring it. British officials had had long experience with the original 
claimants—the Sultan of Sulu, his heirs, and their lawyers, all of whom had 
wanted more money. They particularly disliked the current lawyer, Nicasio 


“Emmanuel Pelaez evaluated the note as the major precipitant of the government’s 
action in an interview in Manila, December 3, 1963. 


‘These conclusions are-based on a series of interviews with Philippine officials con- 
ducted in Manila, 1963 and 1964. f 
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Osmefia. They did not believe that the Philippine government claim was 
valid, and it came at a particularly bad time, The British government shared 
Malaya’s and Singapore’s conviction that Malaysia was essential. North 
Borneo was becoming belatedly and superficially politicized, and in the 
process its politicians had developed adamant objection to any considera- 
tion of a tie to the Philippines. The British were thus reflecting not just 
their own opinions that the Philippines should not have pressed the claim. 


The Filipinos, however, felt frustrated and insulted by the British policy. 
In reaction they began to patch up their position. After being told unofficial- 
ly that their claim violated the principles of self-determination, they offered 
to permit self-determination after a legal settlement, an idea borrowed from 
Indonesia. Macapagal was stung by accusations that the Philippines was 
sabotaging Malaysia. He attempted to demonstrate Philippine goodwill by 
proposing that Malaysia be expanded to a confederation of Malay states, to 
include the Philippines but not Indonesia. As for claims that the Philippines 
was not concerned with the security of the area, Philippine spokesmen argued 
that Borneo was needed to lessen the threat to its own backdoor, to provide 
a cork to the Sulu sea. When reminded that the Philippine government did 
not even recognize a sultan of Sulu, and therefore had no sovereign from 
whom sovereignty might be transferred, Philippine officials hastily arranged 
for a sultan to be decided upon and secured a transfer from him.5 When the 
Malayan prime minister suggested a postponement of a scheduled meeting 
of the Association of Southeast Asia (ASA), Filipinos were astonished, pro- 
testing that the claim was against Britain and not Malaya. 

In December 1962 a rebellion occurred in Brunei, and the situation de- 
generated into chaos. After earlier indicating approval of Malaysia, the In- 
donesians decided that the Brunei rebellion proved that Malaysia Jacked 
popular support and was simply a “neo-colonialist” plot. The Filipinos also 
changed tack. The British had finally agreed to negotiate on the Philippine 
claim, but the conference in London ended with a stalemate. London, to- 
gether with Brunei and Indonesian arguments and action, convinced Philip- 
pine officials that the solution to the impasse was necessarily going to be 
reached by Asians. Finding an “Asian solution, Asian style” became the 
Philippine mission. The mission was identified almost exclusively with hold- 
ing conferences, and the energies of Philippine policy makers for the first 
half of 1963 were consumed with planning, postponing, rescheduling, and 
occasionally attending conferences. 

What the Filipinos saw as their own specific interests became increasingly 
unclear. Apparently they wanted to play mediator; yet their positions mir- 
rored Indonesian ones to the extent that they could hardly be regarded as 
impartial. This certainly did not increase the sympathy of Malaya, whose 
consent was necessary for a settlement of the claim to Sabah. Mention of 


SIn September 1962, Ambassador Eduardo Quitero and some congressmen flew to Jolo 
and recruited descendants from the sultan’s Ruma Bechara, or state council. The descen- 
dants agreed to confirm Esmail Kiram as sultan. 
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the Sabah claim was almost entirely lacking, although Malaya was open to 
talking about a settlement. In contrast, Indonesians and Malayans clearly 
identified and pursued their interests. To the extent they were interested in 
conferences it was because the conferences were recognized as a Philippine 
project, and both wanted the Philippines on their sides. 

The summit conference was finally held in Manila in July 1963. It re- 
sulted in a series of statements dealing with Malaysia, regional security, the 
Philippine claim, and an embryonic confederation called Maphilindo. Fili- 
pinos regarded the conference as a diplomatic triumph not because the state- 
ments solved problems of vital importance to the Philippines, but because 
Filipinos had proved that they were capable of arranging Asian solutions 
to Asian problems. The press proudly announced that the Philippines had 
achieved the union of three Malay nations long separated by colonial rule, 
thus fulfilling the dreams of Rizal and Vinzons. Commentators also noted 
that a new form of diplomacy had been developed. Called mushawarah, it 
worked because positions were taken, then talked out, and a consensus 
reached on what it was possible to reach a consensus on. To preserve har- 
mony, differences were ignored. 

Within a month Maphilindo was dead. The Indonesians and the Malay- 
sians had resumed confrontation. Malaysia and the Philippines had no dip- 
lomatic relations. Malaysia, however, was very much alive. 

Throughout the two year period the idea of projecting an image of an 
independent foreign policy and playing the role of peacemaker in Asia 
among Malay brothers prevented or substituted for realistic, systematic 
thinking on specific Philippine interests. The claim was made without ade- 
quate research or consideration of consequences. Pursuit of the claim pushed 
into opposition a country with which the Philippines had carefully estab- 
lished ties in one of its earlier projects. With Malaya estranged and Thailand 
ignored, ASA was in limbo. Maphilindo was based largely on myth. Malay 
blood has no particular cohesive qualities, as the acrimony before and dur- 
ing the Manila conference amply demonstrated; and the three states also 
had significant non-Malay elements in their populations. There was no 
real effort put into implementing the agreements. In the resulting furor over 
the UN ascertainment in the Borneo states and over recognition of Malaysia, 
grandiose expectations of Maphilindo and an overly optimistic assessment 
of influence on Indonesia put in subordinate place what was originally the 
primary purpose, a North Borneo settlement. 

Revival of the Claim: Throughout the conference series it was apparent 
that S. P. Lopez, first as Undersecretary and later as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, was ideologically sympathetic to Indonesia and hostile to Britain 
and, by extension, Malaya. As a consequence, the Malaysian officials strongly 
disliked him." Macapagal seemed attracted by some of Lopez’ ideas, but was 


°A Malayan proposal was reported in the Philippines Herald, March 6 and 17, 1963. 


_ "Information on Malaysian opinions was gathered in interviews in Kuala Lumpur, 
Singapore, and Kota Kinabulu in April 1964. 
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primarily interested in peace-making. In the aftermath of Maphilindo, Lopez’ 
independent foreign policy became increasingly independent of consultation, 
and his pro-Indonesian sentiments more obvious. Deciding Lopez had moved 
beyond the domestic consensus, Macapagal replaced him. During the next 
two years Macapagal occasionally attempted personal diplomacy with Su- 
karno and the Tunku, and the Philippines spasmodically suggested condi- 
tions for establishing relations with Malaysia. It was clear, however, that 
establishing relations with Malaysia was not considered worth the risk of 
antagonizing Indonesia. Jt also was clear that neither the claim nor the 
presence or absence of relations with Malaysia was an issue in the election 
campaign between Macapagal and Marcos. 


The Marcos administration began with an announced determination to 
put national over personal interests, secure reform, abolish corruption, and 
achieve economic development. The cabinet was staffed with “technocrats” 
who built schools and roads and introduced “miracle rice.” Marcos also 
ordered negotiations to establish relations with Malaysia. The negotiations 
were delayed somewhat because of Indonesian reservations, but with Su- 
karno’s demise relations were established. Soon thereafter ASA was re- 
placed by ASEAN, which joined Indonesia and Singapore with the original 
trio—Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines. 

Marcos and his executive apparently were convinced that good relations 
with neighboring states were in the national interest. Amity increased Philip- 
pine security; cooperation could help curb smuggling; other joint projects 
could help with economic development; and the Malaysians agreed to talks 
about the Philippine claim to Sabah. 

There was some protest from Liberal Party politicians and from sectors 
of the press against re-establishing relations with Malaysia, generally on the 
grounds that Marcos was sacrificing the claim to Sabah. They argued that 
recognition should have been traded for a settlement of the claim. The critics 
apparently had no awareness that relations with the Philippines mattered no 
more to Malaysia than relations with Malaysia did to the Philippines, and 
that Sabah mattered considerably more to Malaysia than it did to the Philip- 
pines, Also conspicuously lacking was any vocal support for the negotiation 
of the anti-smuggling agreement with Malaysia; yet it was a significant 
achievement of ‘Philippine diplomacy and a major concession by Malaysia. 

What did arouse public clamor in the Philippines was the Corregidor 
episode, which first exploded in March 1968. It has never been clear exactly 
what happened. Apparently, a “special force” composed of Muslim recruits 
was being trained on Corregidor. Among other things, they were told that 
they were being trained for a mission in Sabah. When they did not receive 
their paychecks, they protested, and some of them were shot. In the Philip- 
pines, Congressmen, columnists, letter-writers, and Muslims immediately 
raised an uproar. The significant thing for most of them were the existence 
of a secret “special force” and the loss of lives. Many, usually non-Muslims, 
accused Marcos of secretly training troops to use for his own political pur- 
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poses. Some accepted the Sabah allegation and criticized Marcos for con- 
templating the use of force in foreign policy. Muslims said that the incident 
showed the disregard of the Marcos administration for Muslim lives. 

r A striking characteristic of all variations of the criticisms was the assump- 
tion that the incident had only domestic implications. A Malaysian note ex- 
pressing concern and asking for an explanation was resented as representing 
interference in Philippine affairs. Philippine feelings along these lines were 
so intense that many of the anti-Malaysia barbs prevalent in 1963 were re- 
vived. More seemed to be involved than embarrassment or guilt. Filipinos 
seemed to distinguish between what was identified as a domestic concern, 
subject to all the suspicions, criticisms, and attacks Filipinos are capable of 
leveling at one another, and what was identified as a foreign concern. 
Foreigners were not supposed to react to what was, using their own percep- 
tions and standards, but to what was projected for them to see. Because 
whatever was involved in Corregidor had not been identified as foreign 
policy, and because the incident was not projected for outside observation, 
Filipinos believed the Malaysians were meddling when they saw, wondered, 
and reacted. 

The administration tried to escape from its self-created imbroglio by ar- 
ranging a meeting with Malaysian officials. There was disagreement at the 
outset because the Filipinos considered the meeting to be another attempt at 
arranging procedures for settling the claim, and the Malaysians hoped that 
the meeting itself might settle the claim. Under the circumstances it was not 
surprising that the talks in Bangkok were a fiasco, to which both Philippine 
and Malaysian intentions and tactics contributed. The Philippine team had 

‘ been neither carefully chosen nor prepared. Not prepared to discuss substan- 
tive matters, they stalled and quibbled. When it became obvious that reen- 
forcements were needed, Malacafiang dispatched three: José Aspiras, Marcos’ 
press secretary, was to improve the Philippine image by issuing press reports; 
Florentino Feliciano was to handle the legal points; Leon M. Guerrero, then 
ambassador to India, was to maintain a strong stance. 

Congressional leaders and the press strongly criticized the administration 
because they felt that the team’s performance in Bangkok reflected poorly on 
the national image. They joined spokesmen from Malacafiang and the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs in criticizing the Malaysians for being arrogant 
and stubborn and for reneging on their promise to agree to a settlement of 

- the claim. All who expressed opinions publicly regarded Guerrero as a hero 
because he stood up to the Malaysians and told them off. Most agreed that 
the Filipinos were absolved of responsibility for the failure of the talks be- 
cause they stayed in the room after the Malaysians left. No one questioned 
publicly whether Philippine behavior helped the government to get the claim 
settled. 

The next stage was initiated by Secretary of Foreign Affairs Narciso 
Ramos, for whom harmony within diplomatic circles was of primary impor- 

«a tance. Àt an ASEAN conference in Jakarta in early August he made a “cool- 
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ing off” agreement with Tun Razak, apparently without any consensus on 
what “cooling off” meant. He also with some effort secured President Marcos’. 
assent. 


In the meantime, another issue had been raised in the Philippine Congress. 
The United Nations was re-publishing the section on Jaws of the sea in its 
“Legislative Series,” and asked if any of the Philippine material should be 
up-dated. Senator Arturo Tolentino wanted modification at two points, and 
secured Senate approval for the changes. The first article of the new bill drew 
a continuous line around the islands of the archipelago and clearly identified 
both water and land within that line as Philippine territory. The second 
article said that the description of the baselines “shall be without prejudice 
to any future delineation that may have to be made” by Philippine acquisi- 
tion of sovereignty over Sabah.® 


In the House, Representative Carmelo Barbero felt that Tolentino’s version 
might be “misinterpreted” and secured House approval of wording which 
assumed that the Philippines already had acquired sovereignty over Sabah 
and declared that Sabah was a part of Philippine territory. The compromise 
version finally passed by both Houses said that the delineation was “without 
prejudice to the delineation of base lines of the territorial sea around the ter- 
ritory of Sabah . . . over which the . . . Philippines has acquired dominion 
and sovereignty.”2° When Marcos signed the bill he said that it did not con- 
template the physical absorption of Sabah, but simply reiterated the Philip- 
pine position that it had sovereignty over the territory. A note to this effect 
was sent to Malaysia.14 


Malaysia, however, chose to interpret the law on the basis of the most ex- 
treme statements made by the most belligerent members of the House. Its 
politicians and press branded the measure as the “annexation law,” and 
Malaysia abrogated the anti-smuggling pact and withdrew its diplomatic 
staff. Public demonstrations against the Philippine law were reported as be- 
ing the largest ever held in Malaysia, no doubt because they had official 
consent and some encouragement. 


In the Philippines, there also were massive demonstrations. The major 
ones in Manila were directed primarily against the United States and Britain, 
and only rarely did the demonstrators ever get to the Malaysian Embassy 
(the American and British embassies were more accessible and familiar 
targets). Also, in the words of one of the nationalistic columnists in the 
Chronicle, the Filipinos felt “abandoned by their one and only protector” 
because a State Department spokesman had said that the U.S. had recognized 
Malaysia without reservation./* ‘A British military officer had promised sup- 
port for Malaysia. The Malaysian offenses were that Malaysian politicians 


®Manila Chronicle, August 31, 1968. 
Thid., August 27, 1968. 
Manila Daily Bulletin, September 8, 1968. 
Manila Chronicle, September 19, 1968. 

- **Ibid., September 21, 1968. 
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and press had criticized the Philippine legislation, and that Malaysian dem- 
onstrators had desecrated the Philippine flag. For both cultural and ideolog- 
ical reasons, Filipinos regarded the U.S. and British offenses as the most 
grievous, and attributed Malaysian “insults” to their neo-colonial leadership. 


While the demonstrations went on, there were continuing exchanges over 
the meaning of the law and its implications. Philippine officials were ambiv- 
alent over whether they wanted to take advantage of the law for a new diplo- 
matic offensive or to maintain that it had no effect and represented no change. 
In practice they did both. The major change in policy, actually initiated be- 
fore the bill was finally passed and signed, was a direction to all diplomatic 
personnel to announce at the beginning or end of all conferences that the 
Philippines did not recognize the competence of Malaysian officials to repre- 
sent Sabah.? The only effect of the policy was that it irritated Malaysian 
officials to the extent that they began boycotting conferences. Apparently this 
effect provided Philippine decision makers adequate satisfaction; obviously 
the policy did not contribute to their earlier objective of securing negotiations 
with Malaysia over a settlement of Sabah. Unlike other Filipinos, Secretary 
Ramos felt the effect of the policy and tried periodically but unsuccessfully 
to get it changed. 


Another source of controversy was the status of diplomatic representation 
between the two states. After the Bangkok talks, the Philippine government 
had decided to withdraw its ambassador to Malaysia. Because the ambassa- 
dor did not want to return at that time, and because the “cooling off” agree- 
ment followed soon thereafter, the government later decided to suspend the 
withdrawal. After the law was passed the Malaysians reminded the Filipinos 
of their earlier announcement of withdrawal and asked for a clarification of 
the status of the staff in Kuala Lumpur. The Filipinos again protested inter- 
ference with their decision-making process, and said that the withdrawal 
notice had not been rescinded but was in a state of “continuing implementa- 
tion.”!4 As the Malaysians became more adamant that they did not want dip- 
lomatic relations and eventually refused to have contact with the Philippine. 
embassy staff, the Filipinos became more insistent that the staff remain and 
that full contacts be maintained. 


In the meantime, Philippine military personnel, self-proclaimed refugees 
from Sabah, Congressmen, and diplomatic staff reported and deplored ex- 
amples of Malaysian hostility, belligerence, incursions, or subversion. The 
charges had no necessary relationship to identifiable incidents; neither did 
similar charges being leveled against the Philippines in Sabah. 

Resolution, Asian Style: The furor subsided by the end of October 1968. 
President Marcos stopped making speeches and going to Mindanao. Other 
items filled the papers. Ramos negotiated another settlement at an ASEAN 
meeting, but his agreement was not approved by the Foreign Policy Council. 


*8 Manila Times, December 18, 1968. 
*Manila Daily Bulletin, October 21 and 24, 1968. 
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At least part of the reason was a feeling that Tun Razak had outmaneuvered 
Ramos at the meeting by proposing the terms publicly and thus leaving 
Ramos no face-saving alternative to agreement. The terms were approxi- 
mately the same as those the Philippines had agreed to earlier, and the alter- 
native proposed by the council did not significantly clarify or distinguish a 
Philippine position; but independence was again demonstrated. It was a rel- 
atively costless gesture, since subseqeuntly both Marcos and Carlos Romulo, 
who replaced Ramos as foreign secretary, indicated their intention to “cool 
off” the dispute again. 

The elections in Malaysia in May and the Philippines in November 1969 
justified the softening of policy. Philippine officials felt that Malaysian can- 
didates would exaggerate Philippine actions or statements for their own 
political purposes, and decided not to give them causes. Also, without Malay- 
sian concessions, which were inconceivable during the Malaysian campaign, 
Marcos could gain no victories, and only victories were useful for the Philip- 
pine campaign. 

As a consequence the Filipinos maintained “cool” throughout both cam- 
paigns, despite considerable provocation from Alliance leaders in Malaysia. 
The Nacionalistas rejected Princess Tarhata Kiram, one of the Sulu sultan’s 
heirs, as a senatorial candidate, thus reaflirming the insignificance of the 
Sulu clan in the Philippine political arena. Senator Lorenzo Sumulong, a 
consistent critic of the Sabah claim, was renominated. The major “Muslim” 
issue, ironically, turned out to be Corregidor, which Liberals argued dem- 
onstrated how little Marcos and the NP’s cared about Muslims. Basically, 
however, the campaign in the Muslim areas was conducted and won in 
precisely the same way it was elsewhere in the Philippines: with personal 
linkages, favors, and threats. 


After the election Marcos dispatched Romulo to the ASEAN meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur to “normalize” relations with Malaysia. His success in doing 
so on December 15, “without preconditions,” partly represented the feeling 
of Malaysian leaders that, given their domestic problems, they needed no 
more enemies, even for political purposes. It also represented the fact that 
Romulo, unlike Ramos, had the support of Marcos, exercised control over 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, and kept silent strategically. The news- 
papers were divided in their reactions to the move. They were consistent, 
however, in dating the rift in relations from the Bangkok talks and in seldom 
mentioning either Corregidor or the “annexation law.” 


After the normalization, Philippine officials began to act as if they con- 
sidered the perpetuation of ASEAN important. The clearest example of the 
priority given to ASEAN occurred at the foreign ministers’ meeting in 
Manila in March 1971. In the course of a series of attacks on the Marcos 
administration, Senator Benigno Aquino asked about a member of the 
Philippine armed forces, Captain Ceferino Titong. Titong had been re- 
ported in the Philippines to be “on a mission,” then allegedly reported in 
Malaysia to be imprisoned in Sabah. Aquino was concerned that these re- 
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ports did not coincide with the fact that Titong’s wife had been told that she 
would no longer receive her husband’s salary because he had been “dropped 
from the rolls” in December 1970.15 Whatever the facts, Aquino was con- 
vinced that he had evidence of irresponsible conduct on the part of the 
administration. 


Questioned about the reports when he arrived for the ASEAN meeting, the 
Malaysian delegate said that he knew nothing about such a person’s im- 
prisonment. Another spokesman for the Malaysian government said that 
Aquino’s comments were in poor taste. Marcos denied that the Philippines 
had ever sent secret agents to Malaysia or anywhere else.1® Romulo warned 
newsmen that persistant questioning would jeopardize ASEAN, and answered 
questions about the status of the Sabah claim by saying that the government 
was engaged in “silent negotiations.”+7 


Generally Filipinos seemed less concerned about the accuracy of the re- 
ports than about the propriety of Aquino’s questions. For Nacionalista politi- 
cians, this emphasis was understandable. The fact that it was also true for 
most of the press comment perhaps indicated a new awareness that behavior 
that had been considered typical and acceptable in Philippine internal politics 
frequently had unintended consequences outside the country. Whatever the 
motivation, the press, except for some writers in the Chronicle, not only 
played down the Sabah issue but also played up the role of the Philippines 
in ASEAN. Pride was transferred to the projects and schemes proposed, 
speeches delivered, and conferences successfully arranged. 


An INDEPENDENT FOREIGN Po.ticy 


What remains to be done is the establishment of a more explicit relation- 
ship between the characteristics of the foreign policy process, the Sabah 
data, and the goal of an independent foreign policy. Since political actors 
defined an “independent policy” in different ways and for different reasons, 
the perceptions of diplomats, presidents, legislators, the press, and significant 
sectors of the public will be examined. 

The Filipinos most directly involved in formulating and implementing 
policies with the neighboring Asian states were the secretaries of foreign af- 
fairs. Pelaez, Ramos, and Romulo defined an independent foreign policy 
primarily in terms of developing and/or improving relations with neighbor- 
ing states. They also frequently advocated revising the terms of the American 
alliance, but they saw the alliance itself as fundamental to the Philippine 
national interest. 


Relations with neighboring Asian states provided a desirable supplement 
to the American alliance and to participation in the United Nations and its 
agencies. ASEAN, like its predecessor, was seen as the best organizational 
way of achieving the new relations. ASEAN meetings provided occasions 


18 Vanila Times, March 12, 1971. 
*81bid., March 14, 1971. 
Manila Chronicle, March 12 and 15, 1971. 
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for cultivating relations with their counterparts in the other states, for dis- 
cussing policies, and for devising projects. To continue these contacts the 
three secretaries were willing to subordinate pursuit of the claim to Sabah. 
There was no evidence that any of the three ever argued that pursuit of the 
claim was against the national interest, or that any ever worked for a formu- 
lation of the claim which would make its settlement possible. 


Lopez’ ideological differences from the other three secretaries made him 
sympathetic to Sukarno’s Indonesia and hostile to Malaysia. He apparently 
saw relationships with certain Asian states not as a supplement to the U.S. 
alliance but as a substitute-for it. It seems that the Sabah claim was impor- 
tant to him as an anti-British, anti-Malaysian, and non-American gesture. 
He did not give priority either to prosecuting the claim or to settling it. For 
him, then, an independent foreign policy represented an abrupt shift from 
old patterns of dependence. To a great degree he personified a shift, and it 
stopped with his replacement. He usually made and implemented policy by 
writing and making speeches, and he lacked any solid domestic support ex- 
cept that of the radical nationalists. 

Other members of the Department of Foreign Affairs seldom played signif- 
icant roles. Members of the diplomatic staff in Malaysia seemed important 
primarily as pawns, placed and removed by Malacafang. In Manila, foreign 
affairs personnel did research, usually to provide justification for decisions 
already made; provided information to the press, frequently in the form of 
“leaks” speculating on various policy moves; and kept score on achieve- 
ments, assessing wins and losses of various personalities in the Philippine 
administration or of the Philippines in relation to other states. The policy- 
making process was almost wholly external to the department; so, at critical 
periods, was policy implementation. 

Macapagal and Marcos played the critical foreign policy roles in both 
administrations. The Philippine president had an assortment of responsi- 
bilities not necessarily compatible. He had to direct foreign policy so as to 
secure national needs; he had to maintain the flow of particular goods and 
services necessary for maintaining the loyalty network which was the es- 
sence of the domestic political scene; and he had to demonstrate that he and 
the Philippines were respected internationally. His purpose was to do all 
these things in such a way that he and his supporters would win elections. 

Not surprisingly, Macapagal and Marcos shared their foreign secretaries’ 
views that the American alliance was a necessity and relations with Asian 
states a desirable supplement. There seemed to be an assumption that Asian 
relations secured some national needs, But it also seemed likely that both 
Macapagal and Marcos perceived Southeast Asia as an arena in which na- 
tional independence and personal prowess could be demonstrated. Indepen- 
dence meant taking forthright actions on Philippine initiatives without 
American consent. ASEAN in this context was a convenient do-it-ourselves 
project; Maphilindo was better because it was more clearly linked to a solely 
Philippine initiative and because the obstacles were greater. The Sabah claim 
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was equally independent, and represented a determination to defend the 
rights of the Philippines, preferably against Britain. 

It seemed possible to speculate that the persistent proposal of both admin- 
istrations for a settlement of the claim by the International Court of Justice 
represented a conviction that the court was an impartial “third party.” Win- 
ning or losing Sabah was not of great importance to the Philippines, and 
losing in the World Court was considered respectable. But the Malaysians 
regarded World Court consideration as politically impossible, given the 
feeling in Sabah against the Philippines. They might have been willing, how- 
ever, to accept a final and relatively generous financial settlement with the 
heirs and terms for “special relations” between Sabah and the Philippines.?® 
Speculation at this point suggested that neither president wanted to risk ap- 
pearing to surrender national rights unilaterally or—and this seems to be 
particularly the case with Marcos—to give credence to rumors in both Malay- 
sia and the Philippines that money was the only motivation for pursuing the 
claim. Consequently Marcos followed Macapagal in keeping the claim in its 
“pure” form as a matter of national honor. 

Members of Congress acted most of the time on the apparent conviction 
that their constituents’ needs were best served not by any potential role in 
making general policy but by their potential for affecting the implementation 
of particular procedures. The Department of Foreign Affairs was thus im- 
portant to them as a repository of desirable positions and a provider of de- 
sired personal and political services. Foreign policy, however, had prestige 
value. For members of the House of Representatives in particular, Southeast 
Asia seemed to be a place where stances in support of Philippine rights could 
be assumed with impunity. Whatever the state of relations with nearby coun- 
tries, Congressmen felt no direct costs. Relations with the U.S. offered no 
such luxury. 

There were exceptions in both Houses. Senators Lorenzo Sululong and 
Arturo Tolentino, while they disagreed over the merits of the claim to 
Sabah, were consistent in their assumptions that the only desirable kind of 
independent foreign policy was one that chose policies in order to achieve 
specific objectives, and that among those objectives should be the mainte- 
nance of good relations with states in Asia. When members of Congress were 
called by the ‘President to meet with the Foreign Policy Council, the result- 
ing decision was usually more moderate than the mean of public statements 
would have indicated. 

Identifying attitudes toward foreign policy which were held by the press 
was considerably more difficult than making comments about characteristics 
of their reporting. One characteristic that seemed important was related to 
the fact that, until very recently, Philippine newspapers and newsmen were 
almost entirely reliant on foreign wire services for their coverage of foreign 
news. A significant effect of the reliance on wire services was that Filipino 





**This conclusion is based on press reports and on interviews “a Malaysian officials 
in 1964 and 1968. 
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newsmen tended to view events exclusively from a Philippine or Philippine- 
American perspective. Very few travelled in Asia, let alone lived there. As 
a consequence, they had little direct experience with political, social or eco- 
nomic developments elsewhere in Asia, little “feel” for news coming from 
there and little basis for evaluating the potential or actual effect of Philippine 
actions or for reporting how Filipinos and the ‘Philippines were perceived. 


Their emphasis in covering the news was on the making and conduct of 
Philippine policy. Analysis was from the perspective of Filipinos and the 
Philippine political scene, or was a projection from ideological sets usually 
originating in ideas about Philippine-American relations. For those on the 
left, like Soliongco in the Chronicle, an independent foreign policy would be 
anti-British and anti-American and consequently anti-Malaysian, anti-Thai, 
and anti-post-Sukarno Indonesia. The leftists favored Maphilindo as an al- 
ternative to the American alliance, opposed ASA and ASEAN, and supported 
the claim to Sabah. They apparently were not aware that their positions were 
frequently opposed to those of the left in Malaysia, who saw Maphilindo as 
anti-Chinese and the Philippine claim as imperialistic. 


Most Filipino journalists came to support the claim belatedly, after the 
Free Press successfully converted the claim from being one of private interest 
to one of national rights, and after the British note of warning and Macapa- 
gal’s announcement of governmental action. The non-leftists generally sup- 
ported Maphilindo and ASEAN, as well as the claim to Sabah, and saw all 
as examples of an independent foreign policy. They tended to urge mainte- 
nance of the national honor and promotion of the national image, without 
defining national needs or objectives. 


‘Among the public, some circles in Manila seriously discussed the legal 
basis of the claim and debated the wisdom of governmental policy. Specifi- 
cally, they asked if and how making a claim to Sabah served the national 
interest. This kind of discussion was rare. More usual were speeches at 
rallies in which the Free Press case was assumed valid and in which “national 
right,” “national honor,” and “insults” were the key words. Rallies occurred 
in reaction to specific events. Clearly, the positive component of the concept 
of independence held by the demonstrators was a willingness to defend na- 
tional rights and honor against criticism or opposition. Most of the time the 
negative components dominated, and success was measured by the amount 
of opposition a policy aroused or by a willingness to break relations. 


Another sector of the public which was considered at least potentially im- 
portant in Asian policy was the Muslims. Their involvement was superficial 
because they had only the most rudimentary forms of unity, and because, 
for most of them, life presented more urgent issues than foreign policy. In 
the early stages of the claim Muslims who knew anything about it tended to 
identify it with the Kiram clan or with Sulu. Later, Muslim politicians and 
students participated in rallies and demonstrations, usually identifying 
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themselves and the claim as Muslim. Some Muslims, never clearly identify- 


ing their motives as personal or national, allegedly formed secret armies to 
liberate Sabah. 


The major issue for Muslims, though, was their treatment by the Filipinos 
they called “Christians.” The dominant feelings were anti-government, anti- 
Philippine Constabulary, and anti-Christian. Muslims talking about inde- 
pendence usually were talking about independence from the Philippines. 
Under these circumstances, a Philippine president might have been able to 
get some approval from Muslims for foreign policies which facilitated re- 
lations with the predominantly Muslim states of Malaysia and Indonesia. 
Undoubtedly, he would have had to do other things to get their support and 
allegiance. Policies like the Sabah claim, which had the potential for ex- 
acerbating relations with Muslims in Malaysia, represented considerable 
risks. Ironically, because of proximity and illegal and legal patterns of 
trade, Muslim Filipinos suffered most from any hostility. 


In short, the dominant consensus among Filipinos involved in the foreign 
policy process seemed to be that their personal interests, and hence the na- 
tional interest, were served by an alliance with the United States. Relations 
with neighboring states in Asia were perceived primarily as an arena in 
which the Philippines could establish an image of itself as an independent 
state. Independence was identified primarily with taking actions which dem- 
onstrated defense of national rights and maintenance of the national honor. 
The foreign policy thus had symbolic rather than instrumental value. It was 
not conducted with long-term, achievable objectives in mind. Instead, it had 
the rhythm of a series of happenings. 


Some of these characteristics were already changing by 1972. Whatever 
the effect on “development,” the countless international conferences being 
held in Asia were increasing the number of people in the various states who 
knew each other and were accustomed to talking to each other. Certainly 
there was no guarantee that the contact would promote amity, but if it did 
no more than provide clearer perceptions of the causes of enmity, then Asian 
relations would move to a new state. For the Filipinos, the increased contact 
seemed to have led to more realistic policies. 


There also seemed to be evidence that because of developments in both the 
United States and the Philippines the American alliance would not continue 
to fill Filipino needs and wants. The new Marcos regime was thus faced with 
the responsibilities not only of finding a new domestic political equilibrium, 
but also of coming to terms with its Asian neighbors. While policy making 
in the “new era” would involve fewer participants, those Filipinos who were 
involved would have to modify some of their perceptions and procedures. 
The most important modification would involve recognition that the essence 
of independence is the acceptance of responsibility for defining objectives, 
devising plans to achieve them, and implementing those plans. Maximo Soli- 


THE DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 
OF PAKISTAN: 
THE CASE FOR REVISION 


/ A. M. A. Rahim 


l, the last two decades the basic strategy of national planning in Pakistan 
was to seek maximum possible growth in national income through all-out 
encouragement of private enterprise backed by the provision of social, physi- 
cal and institutional infrastructure by the government. In the late 1960s econ- 
omists were full of eulogies for the pattern and strategy of economic develop- 
ment in Pakistan. It is only very recently that the record of performance of 
Pakistan’s economy has come under re-evaluation and reexamination.* 
The purpose of this paper is to investigate and spotlight some of these crit- 
icisms and to suggest suitable revisions in the development strategy in the 
light of the new awareness of the shortcomings of the on-going strategy. It is 
the contention of this paper that the development strategy Pakistan pursued 
contained within itself the seeds of the present socio-economic troubles which 
slowed down Pakistan’s progress and therefore was self-defeating in the 
long run. 


The strategy has been to generate income growth by concentrating income 
in the hands of the high savers. The fiscal and monetary policies were there- 
fore so manipulated as to effect redistribution of income in favor of the pri- 
vate industrial sector. It was tacitly assumed without any empirical basis that 
the marginal saving rate of the capitalist sector was very high. The tools used 
most frequently were exchange controls, the compulsory surrender of foreign 
exchange earned by the agriculture sector and the allocation of import li- 
censes to industry at reduced prices. The domestic currency was kept highly 
overvalued” and this disguised taxation of traditional exports has been fur- 
ther reinforced particularly in the early years by additional export duties.® 


*See for example, Ronald Soligo, “Real and Illusory Aspects of an Over-valued Ex- 
change Rate: The Pakistan Case,” Oxford Economic Papers, Vol. 23, No. 1, March 
1971. Also A.H.M. Nuruddin Choudhury, “Direct Controls on Foreign Trade and the 
Strategy of Economic Development in Pakistan,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stan- 
ford University, 1968. 

“For a measure of the overvaluation see A.I. Aminul Islam, “The Measurement of 
the Extent of Overvaluation of the Pakistani Rupee,” Pakistan Development Review, 
Vol. X, No. 1, Spring 1970. 

*See A.M.A. Rahim, “Estimation of Intersectoral Equity in Tax Burden: The Paki- 
stan Case.” Paper presented at the Pakistan Workshop of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity, July 1971. 
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Import licensing was the technique used to limit total volume of imports and 
to ration total imports among importers without levying any import sur- 
charge. Thus the taxation of the income of the producers of traditional ex- 
ports showed up as excess profits for the importers and served as a major 
source of investible funds in the private sector, especially in the initial years. 
The terms of trade were deliberately set against the agricultural commodities. 
The industrial investors received tax holidays, high depreciation allowances, 
and liberal import licenses for industrial inputs at the official exchange rate. 
Capital goods were priced low relative to other industrial goods both because 
imports were undervalued and because the interest rate was kept artificially 
low. The bank rate which sets the tone of interest rates in the organized 
market in Pakistan was only 4% per annum while in the unorganized market 
and the rural areas the interest rate was 4% per month. The interest rate was 
also out of line with the marginal efficiency of capital. The average net profit 
was roughly 30% in the large scale industrial sector whereas in some other 
sectors it was believed to be even higher.* 

The policy of keeping capital cheap along with a high level of protection 
and the unequal distribution of income led to the consumer goods industries 
receiving a much higher share of investment resources than is desirable in an 
economy aiming at rapid self-sustaining growth. Industrialization became 
capital and import intensive in spite of the availability of surplus labor. Ef- 
ficiency became irrelevant when receipt of an import license or loan per se 
bestowed sizable windfall profits and became a chief objective of entre- 
preneurial activity. The costs of maintaining this kind of distorted system 
are certainly high. The system discriminated against exports and an entre- 
prenuer could acquire more local currency by saving a dollar of imports 
than by earning a dollar of exports. Stephen Lewis estimated that Pakistani 
manufacturers received about 40% more rupees per dollar than did agricul- 
tural goods in the early sixties.® 

The relentless pursuit of the above strategy during the period beginning 
approximately with the usurping of power by Ayub Khan and extending to 
the time of his downfall “witnessed a change from almost hopeless stagna- 
tion to ebullient expansion that is rare in the annals of the less developed 
world.”® The increase in the country’s national income was twice as fast as the 
increase in the population. According to the United Nations, Pakistan’s 
progress in the sixties was one of the best in the developing world, no other 
country of Pakistan’s size having achieved and maintained a growth rate of 
514% throughout the decade. 

The consequence of the above strategy can be seen in several dimensions. 
Firstly, the fiscal policy of the government failed in fulfilling the objective 


‘See Mahbub UI Haq, The Strategy of Economic Planning: A Case Study of Pakistan, 
Oxford University Press, p. 41. 

“Stephen R. Lewis, Jr., “Effects of Trade Policy on Domestic Relative Prices: Paki- 
stan, 1951-1965,” Journal of Political Economy, March 1968. 

‘Edward S. Mason, Foreword to Gustav Papanek, Pakistan’s Development: Social 
Goals and Private Incentives, Harvard University Press, 1967. 
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of distributive justice between the agriculture and the non-agriculture sector. 
There has been inter-sectoral inequity against the agriculture sector in Pakis- 
tan in all the past years. Secondly, interwing disparity increased. East Pak- 
istan, with 55% of the population of the whole nation, became poorer in per 
capita terms in relation to the less populous and richer western province. 
In 1951-52 the average per capita income in East Pakistan was 85% of that 
in West Pakistan, but by 1967-68 the ratio had fallen to 62%. Within each 
province the rural population lost ground compared to the urban sector and 
in all the provinces in both the sectors the wealthiest classes had improved 
their position relative to every one else.” Considerable evidence has been 
gathered to show that the distribution of income, never very equal in Pakistan, 
has become steadily more unequal over the last twenty years.? The evidence 
suggests that the vast majority (80%) of the people of Pakistan are no better- 
off than they were 20 years ago and this in spite of the fact that aggregate 
output per capita increased by 25%. The rural peasants are probably worse- 
off today than before partition. In his study of rural income in East Pakistan, 
S. R. Bose concluded that there had been a decline in the real income level 
of the poorest stratum of rural population of East Pakistan in the 1950s and 
no significant rise in the 1960s.9 Investigations by A. R. Khan showed that 
real wages in West Pakistan declined early in the decade and remained 
steady without showing any sign of recovery by the end of the period.?° 


There is very little doubt therefore that whatever increase there was in 
national income accrued almost entirely to a very few people. [t was disclosed 
by the former chief economist of the Pakistani Planning Commission that 
about twenty families control 66% of total industrial assets, 70% of insur- 
ance funds and 80% of ‘bank assets. Such concentration of assets implies a 
corresponding concentration of income. These glaring inequalities have been 
defended and justified as a deliberate and necessary part of development 
policy on the ground that they will lead to faster growth and greater future 
welfare. Government policy in this respect has been unambiguously clear. 


With the rephasing of the Third Plan, President Ayub Khan took the occasion 


"Timothy and Leslie Nulty, “Pakistan: The Busy Bee Route to Development,” Trans- 
action, February 1971. 

®The fact was finally recognized by Pakistan’s Planning Commission. Thus the 
outline of the Fourth Five Year Plan stated: “Reliable indices about the distribution 
of income in the country are not available at present. The scattered information that 
can be put together reveals that income distribution has become fairly skewed in the 
process of economic development. Real wages declined by about one- -third during the 
1960s. The fixéd income groups were hurt by an over-all increase in prices of about 
40 per cent over this decade. The landless labourers increased and there was little gain 
in the real farm income per head for the small farmers. The inequalities between 
various income groups not only increased but also became more vivid by the growing 
awareness of the masses as a result of the rapid spread of unbanisation and mass media 
communication. The symbols of luxury consumption highlighted the gulf between the 
abject poverty of the have-nots and the ostentatious living of the haves.” 

*S. R. Bose, “Trends of Real Income of the Rural Poor in East Pakistan, 1949-66,” 
Research Paper of the Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, Autumn 1967. 

~~ . Khan, “What Has Been Happening to Real Wages in Pakistan?” Pakistan 
Development Review, Autumn 1967. 
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to reemphasize the government’s determined policy of giving all possible in- 
centive for the stimulation of private initiative. In a forward to the Revised 
Plan the President wrote: 


It has been the constant endeavour of the government to mobilise the 
creative energies of the nation and to give all possible incentives for the 
stimulation of private initiative. The government has limited its role 
to providing a suitable framework for the private sector and to the 
creation of those facilities which the private sector has neither the 
ability nor the willingness to develop. There have been no grand ex- 

_ periments in nationalisation, no fancy slogans about socialism, no undue 
intervention in the private sector. In fact government has gradually 
removed most of the bureaucratic and administrative controls which 
hampered the progress of the private sector. The result of the approach 
has been the rapid growth of the private enterprise in Pakistan. This 
has certainly yielded high rates of growth.114 


A great many assumptions and value judgments underlie the strategy of 
development that Pakistan followed. The planners and the policy makers 
‘naively accepted the assumptions as valid without verifying them. There has 
been no research to quantify the trade-off between a more equitable income 
distribution and the rate of savings. 

Recent studies show that the capitalists of Pakistan have not been as high 
savers as is generally supposed. According to the study of Khadija Hug and 
Moinuddin Bagai,!* in the past the corporate sector saved only 50% of its 
gross profits. Although this is a respectable rate it does not depict the capital- 
ists as highly frugal people saving and accumulating to the advantage of the 
whole community and concerned primarily with the execution of their social 
function of managing and expanding the production base of the economy. 
It has been posited in a number of recent studies, particularly that of Choud- 
hury and Griffin,’® that the real savings done by the capitalists should be 
estimated after deducting the estimated value of income transfer from rural 
to urban areas via the over-valued exchange rate and the commercial policies. 
Griffin estimated that the agriculture sector transferred about Rs 3600 mil- 
lion to the urban sector in 1964-65. This represents over 15% of the value 
of gross output. What Griffin measured was the difference between the cur- 
rent price exports from the agriculture sector and the current price imports 
made by it at domestic prices. This does not capture the terms of trade loss 
at world prices. That estimate was done by Choudhury and according to his 
calculation even the very modest estimate gives the total transfer from agri- 
culture to be 59% higher than that of Griffin. It was estimated by the Plan- 


"See the foreward to the Revised Third Five Year Plan, Pakistan Planning Com- 
mission, Rawalpindi. 

Khadija Huq and Moinuddin Baqai, “Savings and Financial Flows in the Cor- 
porate Sector, 1959-63,” Pakistan Development Review, Autumn 1967. 

*8A HLM. Nuruddin Choudhury, op. cit., and Keith Griffin, “Financing Development 
Plans in Pakistan,” Pakistan Development Review, Winter 1965. 
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ning Commission that the government gave a direct subsidy of about 500 
million rupees a year to the industrial sector through various fiscal conces- 
sions such as tax holidays, accelerated depreciation allowances and rebates 


on exports. In addition the export bonus scheme which is primarily meant for 


manufactured goods was adding about 900 million rupees a year to the in- 
come of the exporters of manufactured goods. Once these factors, however 
conservatively estimated, are taken into account the conclusion is inescap- 
able that the real savings of the capitalists have been nil or negligible. The 
conclusion is reinforced when we recognize that the official data on private 
savings includes private luxury house building which has been considerable. 
In 1966-67 private domestic saving was 5.9% of GNP. In the same year gross 
profits in large scale industry accounted for 5.7% iof GNP. If the industrial- 
ists actually saved the high proportion of their profits attributed to them 
(75%), this would imply that the entire remainder of the private sector saved 
only 1.5% of GNP. Since these other sectors accounted for over 70% of GNP, 
and given what is known about investment in sectors other than large scale 
manufacturing, this is very doubtful. 


It is probable that in the early fifties the emerging class of capitalists did 
save and reinvest a fairly high proportion of its income. In those early days 
their economic and social position was not that entrenched and there was 
little foreign aid and no net-work of branch banks to supply them with funds 
to supplement their own savings. But the situation changed rapidly. During 
the Ayub era common interests and cooperation between such pressure 
groups as the landlords, army, elite top civil service and industrialists were 
forged and developed. The distinctions and barriers within the ruling classes 
began to disappéar quickly. 

Moreover, during the 1960s, borrowing from overseas increased tremen- 
dously. The net inflow of foreign resources financed about 40% of total im- 
ports during the Third Plan and 46% during the Second Plan. Foreign re- 
sources financed 36% of the Third Plan development expenditure against 
40% in the Second Plan. Financial institutions like PICIC and IDBP were 
set up to channel aid and domestic funds into the private sector. The boards 
of directors of these agencies were composed of top civil servants and the 
leading industrial magnates reflecting the new coalition of interests. It is not 
surprising that almost all the funds went to a small group of favored entre- 
preneurs, 


The conclusion that comes out of this is that on the whole the rich have 
not used their own rapidly increasing incomes to finance their invest- 
ments but instead have been able to rely on investment funds at low 
rates of interest provided by foreigners (through aid and loans), by the 
rest of the Pakistani population (through the monopolistic financial sys- 
tem), and by the Pakistani government (which is again the rest of the 
Pakistani population, since most government revenue is provided by a 
highly regressive tax system). What then have the rich done with their 
share of the pie? Although they may not have saved like the prodigious 
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bees that were supposed to be their model, the wealthy class of Pakistan 
has certainly performed remarkable feats of consumption, a fact imme- 
diately obvious to any casual visitor to that country.14 


Although not financed by entrepreneurs out of their income, if it could be 
established that the investment that took place actually laid a firm foundation 
for future growth, than an argument could be made that, regardless of how 
it has been achieved, who has paid the cost and who received the benefits, the 
net effect of the last two decades is that the economy has taken off to self sus- 
taining growth. Unfortunately the existing evidence at hand and recent events 
in Pakistan, which are the concomitants of the industrial policy pursued in 
the past, point to the contrary. 


This policy, in its effort to provide every incentive and safeguard for 
every interest of the entrepreneurial class upon which it placed its faith 
as the driving force of development, has succeeded in creating a small 
class of wealthy, privileged monopolists who are now in a virtually un- 
assailable position—freed by that very policy from the pressures of 
business competition, organized labor movement or political opposition 
and with no strong interest in efficiency, change or even, necessarily, 
in development itself,15 


All real socio-economic interests that might have acted as countervailing 
forces had been undermined from the very beginning by the development 
policy pursued. The diffusion of the benefits of the rise of modern industry 
and commerce is thus severely restricted within the community and the joint 
operation of the socio-economic and political power makes the pressure 
group so entrenched that social justice is denied. Those who acquired a pow- 
erful vested interest in the existing economic structure sought to extend and 
solidify their control of the political system, joining hands with the other 
pressure groups—the landowners, the top civil service and the army. What- 
ever headstart was gained by the exclusive dependence on a small producer 
elite has now brought in its trail social and political dangers with concomitant 
economic setbacks. The events that took place starting in early 1969 with the 
over-throw of Ayub Khan and culminating in the division of Pakistan, con- 
firm the above analysis. 

In national planning in Pakistan the objectives of social justice were rele- 
gated to the background. Planning was preoccupied with the allocation of 
resources for a narrowly conceived single goal of maximizing national in- 
come without taking any note of the problems of poverty, the bargaining 
power of different interest groups and income distribution amongst different 
classes of people. These organizational aspects were complacently left to the 
assumed competitive market in the form of vague axiomatic assumptions 
instead of regarding them as key variables. 


t4Timothy and Leslie Nulty, op. cit. 
Ibid, 
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National income or any change in it tells nothing about income distribu- 
tion and the extent of poverty, composition of the national product, relative 
prices of the component products and many other aspects which deeply affect 
the levels of living and the welfare of the people. Development planning de- 
signed to maximize national income only may not bear any definite corelation 
with national welfare. For instance, a recent survey in India revealed that the 
top 25% received about 50% of the national income?® while in Pakistan the 
top 10% received 30% and the top 5% received 20% of the national in- 
come.1? It is therefore inevitable that planning targets based upon market 
demand and prices will be oriented towards the consumer preference of the 
rich and discriminate against the needs of the poor. Families without the pur- 
chasing power are out of the market and cannot register dollar votes. Hence 
market prices steer investment and production away from the necessities of 
life rather than towards them. Consumer preferences of the rich are given 
much greater weight than the needs ‘of the poor and the market production of 
goods and services tends to reflect this particular situation. 

To increase national welfare, planning must have two concurrent objec- 
tives: to increase national income and to reduce poverty by producing the 
right type of goods and services. There are great differences in consumers’ 
needs and preferences between various groups of people according to age, 
sex, occupation, cultural traits and income. A certain size and composition 
of the national income favors one of these groups against the others. What 
weights and priorities should be attached to the needs and preferences of 
these groups? For purpose of policy formation in a democracy the best solu- 
tion may well be to follow Robbin’s formula and to proceed as if all individ- 
uals were alike.+8 If we proceed along these lines the principle of dollar votes 
ceases to be the deciding matter and becomes a question of social value. In a 
democracy social value must be traced to the preferences of individuals and 
a political mechanism must be designed by which this can be achieved. 


‘As long as the professed objective of Pakistan’s planning was the creation 
of a just society in which every individual can satisfy basic requirements of 
food, clothing and shelter, the need for the necessities of life should have had 
some degree of precedence over comforts and luxuries. This is of course not a 
personal value judgement but is a basic socio-economic objective going deep 
into the ideology of Pakistan’s creation and persistently professed in the 
official plan documents. Such doctrines have their economic rationale in two 
assumptions: that the law of diminishing marginal utility operates in rela- 
tion to income and that all persons have equal capacity for enjoyment of in- 
come. The second assumption involves inter-personal utility comparisons. 


1P. D. Ojha and V. V. Bhatt, “Pattern of Income Distribution in an Underdeveloped 
Economy: A Case Study of India,” American Economic Review, Vol. 54, No, 5, Sep- 
tember 1964. 

*TAsborn Bergan, “Personal Income Distribution and Personal Savings in Pakistan,” 
The Pakistan Development Review, Summer 1967. 

**Lionel Robbins, “Interpersonal Comparisons of Utility,” Economic Journal, Vol. 
48, No. 4, pp. 635-641. 
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Yet modern welfare theory denies the possibility of comparing the utility or 
disutility of different persons; the assumption of equal capacity for enjoy- 
ment of income has been rejected. Besides, in recent years it has been imcreas- 
ingly argued that the principle of diminishing marginal utility dces not 
necessarily apply to income as a whole, even with respect to one individual. 
The new welfare economics has gone too far in its categorical rejec-ion of 
interpersonal utility comparisons. Such comparisons are made continuously 
and in this sense have operational meaning. Evidence on measureable char- 
acteristics ‘of people—physical, mental or emotional—lends credence to the 
assumption that there is a fair degree of similarity among individuals living 
in a given society. In this sense it is not very unreasonable to expect that a 
similar situation prevails with regard to satisfaction of wants. 

Pakistani planners made much out of the conflict between economic zrowth 
and social justice. In recent years, however, increasing numbers of ecoromists 
have cast doubt on the basic proposition that equalization of income reduces 
saving. On the contrary, it was suggested by J. S. Duesenberry in his pioneer- 
ing study that a decrease in inequality might increase the average pro ensity 
to save.?® Later, Nurkse applied the same thesis to demonstrate that capital 
formation was rendered more difficult in the underdeveloped countries be- 
cause of the presence in the world of close contact with the Western ccuntries 
leading to “international demonstration effects.”*° There seems to be neither 
theoretical basis nor much empirical support for the thesis that over-al! volun- 
tary savings rate will be lowered if income is more equally distributed. This 
depends crucially upon the degree of interdependence of consumer prefer- 
ences. If Duesenberry’s hypothesis is correct, over-all savings will rise if in- 
come is more equally distributed. Moreover, forced savings througk mone- 
tary inflation may be morally defensible and politically more feasible if there 
is greater equity in income distribution. 

In the classical world of legal rights to property and inheritance an in- 
crease in the share of profits did lead to growth via income inequality. By and 
large economists are so steeped in the classical tradition that they hare come 
to regard the two as almost identical. It would be wrong to generalize this 
causal relationship between saving and inequality. This is clear from the 
experience of the underdeveloped countries where in spite of greater income 
inequality the volume of savings is low. Income inequality will increase sav- 
ings only when the higher income goes to a class which is more thrifty and 
enterprising. Whether income inequality will promote savings, investment 
and growth will depend upon the disposition, character and compostion of 
the class receiving the higher income. Whether increases in profits relative 
to wages will increase inequality will depend upon who takes the profits. If 
the profit is appropriated by the entrepreneurs, saved and invested, economic 


1°9James Duesenberry, Income, Saving and the Theory of Consumer Behavior. Harvard 
University Press, 1949, p. 45. 

20R. Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries. Oxford, 
1953, p. 68. 
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development will be accompanied with greater inequality in income dis- 
tribution. But within a different institutional framework (state enterprise 
instead of private), economic development may be combined with no in- 
crease in inequality. Enlarging the share of profit in the national income is 
merely a technique for reducing consumption and increasing saving. The 
strategic variable in economic development is the magnitude of saving. There 
are of course alternative institutional set-ups for increasing saving other than 
increasing-the share of entrepreneurs in the national pie. 


It is not suggested that savings can simply be raised by more equal dis- 
tribution of income, but that higher savings and more equal distribution of 
income would go together if the public sector is assigned the major role and 
is operated efficiently. Much is made of the disastrous incentive effects of 
such a policy on entrepreneural motivation. It suffices to point out that state 
owned enterprises can draw on the same reserve of managerial talents as 
private enterprises can. Further, in a rationally planned economy, state enter- 
prises can in principle reinvest all of their surplus instead of the 51% that 
is the 1959-63 average percentage of gross saving to gross profits in Paki- 
stan’s corporate industrial sector. The familiar argument that the potential 
advantage of public enterprise is more than offset by its actual inefficiency 
reflected in its low rate of profit as compared to that of the private enterprise 
is at best doubtful. Certainly public enterprises can be run as efficiently as 
private if the objective of maximum profit is accepted and ruthlessly pursued. 

The alternative to the existing situation is a steady extension of the public 
sector. Without such an extension of the public sector large planned develop- 
ment will actually breed greater inequalities and bring about greater con- 
centration of economic power than before. The process of planning through 
private enterprise leads to the adoption of a policy of incentives for sav- 
ing by the rich which leads inevitably to heavy concentration of economic 
power and can result in adequate savings only after the highest standards 
of living attainable by the rich have been satisfied.. That any regulatory or 
taxing device can significantly affect these standards appears unlikely. After 
all, these glaringly high standards of living are no more than a reflection of 
relative economic strength. If the process of concentration goes on unabated, 
its consequences will be so obvious that it would be impossible to persuade 
the rest of the society to make any sacrifice for economic development of 
the country. The concern with equity is not solely based on considerations 
of the ethical virtues of a more just distribution of income and wealth but 
on the conviction that in a poor country the masses cannot be expected to 
make sacrifices for development unless conscious and tangible steps are taken 
to reduce inequalities in income and wealth inter-sectorally and inter-class. 

Accepting sacrifices in the present in the interest of the future is difficult 
at any time. But it will be rendered more difficult if the masess find that they 
have to make disproportionately larger sacrifices than the wealthy and the 
fruits of developments are not being shared by all. It is no longer possible 
to make the laborer produce more than he consumes, unless the same is true 
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of the other economic classes. To commit the country firmly to so-called 
growth philosophy for the narrow goal of national income maximization in 
disregard of distributive justice is a very short-sighted policy and self-de- 
feating in the long run. Pakistan’s development strategy gave rise to monop- 
oly capitalism and polarized not only classes but also regions, with unpredict- 
able consequences for the future. The purpose of all economic development 
can only be the creation of a just society in which every individual has the 
opportunity to exploit his potential and participate equitably in the fruits of 
larger national production. Economic growth must be accompanied by social 
ig After all economic growth is not an end in itself, only a means to an 
end. 


A. M. A. RAHIM is Economic Advisor, Bangladesh Bank, Dacca, Bangladesh. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF CHINESE 
MINORITIES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


/ David W. Chang 


B ecause of the cold war in the past 20 years, the majority of ethnic Chinese 
in Southeast Asia remained relatively neutral politically. The anti-communist 
policies of local governments and the existing strong ties the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government enjoyed among overseas Chinese were, in part, respon- 
sible for the fence-riding approach for some of the Chinese in the area. Now, 
as the restructuring of new power relations is taking place in Asia, the posi- 
tion of these Chinese in Southeast Asia will be of interest both to the local 
governments and to China. Asian social scientists are especially interested 
in the new development in terms of political-social assimilation of minority 
groups into the main indigenous society. 

This article reports on my interviews with leaders of local governments 
and with the Chinese communities. The latter portion describes the survey 
taken in Taiwan among 214 Chinese university students from Southeast 
Asia. The outlook of the students both contrasts and reinforces the views of 
the older generation as to the future of the Chinese in Southeast Asia. As 
changes and reconciliation take place between the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) and countries in Southeast Asia, policies of local governments and 
PRC toward these Chinese will certainly be modified in the coming years. 
The PRC and the Nationalist Government on Taiwan will compete for some 
time for support from the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. The PRC will 
need to develop an advanced educational program for overseas youth who 
may then be attracted to return to the mainland. Increased trade and possible 
diplomatic relations between the PRC and countries in Southeast Asia will 
also affect the local Chinese. 

As Southeast Asian countries are continuing to undergo revolutionary 
changes, so are the relations between the Chinese minorities in these countries 
and their host majority peoples. Their mutual relations can be studied in 
terms of social integration, commercial activities, government policies, and 
educational institutions for the Chinese minorities. Chinese communities in 
these countries are often called societies within the larger societies. This 
transforming relationship is a dynamic one in each of these countries. Due 
to the varying size of the Chinese community in each country in proportion 
to the indigenous population and to cultural and religious differences, the 
problems posed in each country may be similar in kind but are diferent 
and unique in each case. 
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The greatest inflow of Chinese immigrants into Southeast Asia took place 
during the late 19th and early 20th centuries in response to the colonial need 
for a labor force and with no intention for permanent residence in their host 
countries. They were both exploited and protected by the European colonial 
governments. There was no effort made by the colonial governments, the 
indigenous majority, or the rootless Chinese minority in each country to 
develop harmonious social relations between the local population and the 
immigrants, As long as the Europeans were in control of law and order, 
there was no serious need ior concern and no fear of racial and economic 
conflict between the Chinese and the indigenous people. 

As independent states after World War I, however, each local majority 
has turned on its “exploiting” Chinese minority. They do so for reasons of 
national integration, economic self-development, political lovalty, and fear 
of communism, to mention just a few. The concern for national security over 
the change of government in China in 1949 and the drive for economic self- 
control may be more fundamental in explaining the harsh policies toward 
local Chinese minorities, but Chinese superior competitive capabilities in 
business, ethnic clanishness, and profound preference for Chinese culture and 
education have helped to widen suspicion and misunderstanding. Thus, dis- 
criminatory policies have been applied against the Chinese in one form or 
another despite their status as law-abiding people and industrious people. 
This, in essence, is how conflict and dilemma have emerged in the last two 
decades. 

Indonesia as an independent nation suffered most in Southeast Asia during 
its first 20 years under Sukarno. Political instability and lack of economic 
development were aggravated by bureaucratic corruption. Shifts in foreign 
policy and cold war politics worsened the inevitable conflict over the presence 
of some 3.5 million Chinese in the country. The Chinese have been split into 
three factions: pro-Peking, pro-Taiwan, and neutral blocs. Some of them. 
have acquired local citizenship, some hold Peking’s passports, and the rest 
are stateless. All of them have come under strict control of legislation dis- 
criminatory against their commercial enterprise. They were forced to aban- 
don their properties in the countryside for relocation in larger urban centers, 
Those who supported the Taiwan Government were thrown into jail in the 
late 1950s. Others went to jail after the military takeover in 1965 because of 
their alleged pro-Peking stand. 

Assistant Dean for Academic Affairs and Chairman of the Department of 
Political Science of the University of Indonesia, Professor Miriam Budiardjo, 
told me the following: “conflict over the Chinese minority cannot be ex- 
pected to resolve itself in a short time. The history of conflict is long.” To 
Indonesians, Chinese have been known as “money lenders and exploiting 
shopkeepers” and they are “everywhere.” Just as the Dutch, the Chinese 
maintain “their superiority complex” against “inferior” Indonesians. They 
allowed themselves to be complicated by “Peking’s politics,” in addition to 
their lack of central leadership. She implied that the Chinese might have 
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learned a lesson after the military takeover on September 30, 1965. Lawless- 
ness in Indonesia “has been a general problem of polity in which all have 
suffered besides the Chinese.” Attacks against the Chinese may happen again 
in the future by “poverty-stricken” Indonesians acting out of desperation. 
Half of the nation’s population may, for example, “not know or care what 
to eat tomorrow.” Part of the anti-Chinese problem is derived from the fact 
that it will take a “very long time for Indonesia itself to be an integrated 
nation.” 

Mr. Achmad Subardjo, ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1951-52, com- 
plained about the treaty signed between Jakarta and Peking in 1955, which 
reversed the earlier government policy of total assimilation. The treaty rec- 
ognized, instead, the principle of Jus Sanquinis. Thus the nationality problem 
was created for the Chinese which, in turn, created a new phase in domestic 
problems for Indonesia. The Chinese have become stateless because of “their 
own lack of political loyalty to neither.” Others who were closely attached 
to the Peking Embassy in the early 1960s “have remained unprotected since 
1965.” Mr. Subardjo urged that the “two Chinese governments should leave 
the Chinese immigrants alone.” 

A naturalized Chinese newspaper editor, P. K. Ojong, told me that he 
feels that “almost half of the Chinese people in Indonesia do not have loyalty 
for China.” But in time of crisis, “all ethnic Chinese are in danger.” This 
fact reinforces “the recurrence of Chinese affection for the motherland.” The 
ultimate solution, as he sees it, is naturalization for all Chinese. He is, how- 
ever, unable to judge whether the Chinese people have learned anything from 
the anti-Peking storm in 1965 following the military takeover. Another 
Chinese leader, who is an attorney and was a leader of a Chinese community 
in the early 1960s, has been recognized as a courageous civil rights attorney. 
He was jailed for about ten days following the 1965 military takeover. In 
our interview he estimated that there are about two million pure-blooded 
Chinese in Indonesia, among whom 1.5 million are either foreigners or state- 
less. According to him, any foreigner can be naturalized (since 1965) if he 
has the money to fight the legal corruption. He said that in the early 1960s 
“naturalized and alien Chinese felt a sense of spiritual uplift” and thus were 
“able to unite and do something.” These Chinese were Peking-oriented and 
had a large and efficient organization in Jakarta. Their activities included 
fund-raising, operating the efficient Chinese educational system, assisting 
in citizenship matters, and recruiting school teachers. They were able to 
build the Trisakti University for students of Chinese descent.? The majority 
of Chinese in this large organization “did not know much about Indonesian 
politics.” They, however, felt the “pride of being able” to do something. 
The leadership of the organization was later proven to be communist, and 
half of the officers were considered pro-Peking. Naturalized Chinese Indo- 


*Trisakti University was closed after September 30, 1965, but reopened after having 
been taken over by the government. It has an enrollment that is 60% Indonesian and 
40% Chinese. l 
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nesians joined the organization because of existing discrimination and in- 
adequate assimilation. They were also interested in participating in Indo- 
nesian national politics. Some of the leaders in the organization were in- 
deed “influenced by the rising role of China in Asian politics.” According 
to the attorney, about one thousand of the members in the organization were 
still in jail in 1970. A few were no doubt killed during the period of in- 
discriminate slaughter. 


Some pro-Taiwan Chinese in Indonesia are now treated better than in the 
period prior to the military takeover. However, the pro-Taiwan group is 
“small and less organized.” But their loyalty to Nationalist China is unques- 
tionable and less politically or self-interest motivated. According to Attorney 
Yap, there will be “no full acceptance of any ethnic Chinese” in Indonesian 
national life “for a long time to come.” The Chinese since 1965 have been 
“most frightened.” There is no leadership or social activities among the 
Chinese in Indonesia. Many Chinese professionals have gone to Holland, 
America, Singapore or Hongkong. Some have sent their children to Chinese 
schools elsewhere. Wealthy Chinese businessmen have moved their families 
out and transferred part of their investments to other parts of Southeast Asia. 
The future fate of the Chinese in Indonesia will “depend entirely on the 
government policy and political development.” The number of ethnic Chinese 
is so small as compared with the indigenous population that they cannot do 
anything effectively for themselves. Yap feels that the “Chinese are ready to 
contribute” to Indonesian economic development. The national government, 
however, must “lead and trust the Chinese first.” Until then, the Chinese 
must learn to “accept fate with patience.” 

Presently there is no Chinese school education in the rural areas of Indo- 
nesia as shortly after the military takeover, all Chinese schools were closed. 
Many Chinese parents still want their children to have some Chinese language 
training, but only in the last few years has the government permitted the 
opening of private primary and middle schools by Chinese. In these schools 
both indigenous and Chinese youngsters can receive Chinese language train- 
ing upon permission by their parents. Chinese curriculum taught in these 
schools cannot go over 2.5 hours daily. The government looks upon such 
private schools as a contribution to the basic educational process because 
these schools must conform to all the curriculum requirements as any other 
public school does. More opportunities of this sort are expected to become 
available for young Chinese when more Chinese leaders look upon such 
schools as a business and educational investment in the nation’s future and 
also as beneficial to Chinese language training. 

It should be emphasized that anti-Chinese sentiment in Indonesia is not 
unique. Many Indonesians of different regions are also resented while resi- 
dent in other areas of the country—e.g., the West Javanese culture discrim- 
inates against citizens from East Java or Sumatra. Violence often occurs 
against other Indonesians. One native-born Chinese, Dr. Arief Budiman, told 
me that “anti-Chinese sentiment is a precondition of politics prefaced by 
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Javanese culture.” As he observed, only through “political modernization 
and evolution of the mystic culture can anti-Chinese consciousness be 
stopped.” The Javanese culture believes in “oneness and harmony.” Thus 
no “foreign culture or elements” can be tolerated at the present time. Dr. 
Budiman’s observation was further supported by Dr. M. Alfian, who pointed 
out that “there is no national culture in Indonesia today.” Chinese assimila- 
tion “is only one part of the problems.” Cultural integration “will include 
all levels and kinds of integration among 3,000 islands.” He pointed out 
further that since the Chinese group “in any locale demonstrates a superior 
culture, it often takes over and replaces the local culture.” Presently, he told 
me, Indonesia does not even have enough scholars who are specialists on 
the Chinese minority in Indonesia. This is the reason, according to Dr. Al- 
fian, why there is so much uncertainty in policies toward the Chinese minor- 
ity in the country. No national development in race relations can emerge 
until genuine mutual acceptance is ripe psychologically and culturally in 
the name of the country. 


At the other extreme of the spectrum, the Chinese minority in Thailand 
is comparatively well-off, due among other factors, to the common Buddhist 
religion, the integrated Thai national culture, intermarriage, similar way 
of life, less inferior-superior complex, and especially the close relations be- 
tween the uniquely integrated Thai governing elite and the rich Chinese 
business community. Money and politics make a good marriage that assures 
mutual cooperation in Bangkok. The preservation of a traditional social 
system in the rural areas allows the small Chinese businessmen to serve and 
profit with little interference from the indigenous masses. Absence of strong 
resentment in high circles in metropolitan Bangkok further provides 
opportunities for the Chinese to ‘adapt to and identify with local require- 
ments. Political stability, in spite of frequent coups, reinforces continuity 
of policy toward the Chinese. Thailand’s foreign policy in cold war years 
has also encouraged the Chinese to adjust politically so as to relieve the gov- 
ernment of subversion worries. Throughout my interviews, no Chinese 
indicated any serious problems except concern for their children’s Chinese 
education. Many Thai officials in the government often even volunteered 
to identify their partial Chinese ancestry to me. Business firms are free to 
use Chinese names, Social integration in Thailand is well-advanced. Because 
of intermarriage, it is now difficult to define the term “‘overseas Chinese.” 
Its meaning for many is dubious. One cannot cite any figure for Chinese in 
Thailand with certainty. One source mentioned 350,000 which is, of course, 
misleading, but at the other extreme, some people interviewed cited 6,000,- 
000, including all people who share some degree of Chinese ancestry. 


Other than restrictions against the Chinese school system, the Thai policy 
toward Chinese is presently the most liberal in Southeast Asia. Being a 
Chinese in Bangkok is only a matter of “open confession” or “casual iden- 
tity,” beyond which a “Chinese” has “no social, political, or economic mean- 
ing in Bangkok,” one Chinese told me. Another well-educated Chinese told 
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me, “Let’s forget the distinction so as not to spoil the atmosphere.” The fact 
is simply that today there is no clear policy discrimination against or strong 
fear of Chinese by the Thai government. This situation may fluctuate slightly. 
in a different foreign or domestic politics context. 

The Thai government, however, has been very strict in prohibiting Chinese 
education beyond the fourth grade. Many parents fear that their children 
will not be able to speak and write the Chinese language. Private language 
tutoring classes cannot have more than seven youngsters without a govern- 
ment permit, but some students are sent to Malaya for Chinese language 
training. 

Finally, even the recent suspension of democracy in Thailand has not sig- 
nificantly affected the Chinese inside Thailand, especially in trade and se- 
curity measures. The government still forbids trade with China, despite the 
fact that it sent its own trade mission and sports team to Peking recently. Hf 
the Chinese in Thailand should be suspected of supporting the guerrilla re- 
volt in the years to come, it is possible that they will come to be considered 
a dangerous minority. But it is probable that assimilation, acculturation, 
and national integration will keep pace with the rate of modernization in 
Thailand. 

The Chinese minority in the Philippines is small in number, although the 
exact number is very difficult to estimate. The failure of national economic 
development and distribution in the last 25 years has produced en enormous 
frustration throughout the Philippines, and this frustration is clearly relevant 
to the strong anti-Chinese sentiment. The Chinese seem to have become the 
scapegoat for this failure. However, the Chinese have not suffered from 
violent mob attacks as in Indonesia. The suspension of democracy by Marcos 
did not apparently affect many of the minority Chinese. If the economic 
program and the Marcos one-man rule should fail, not only will the Chinese 
be affected, but the whole nation will be at war with itself. The Philippines 
is undergoing a new form of revolutionary change. A democratic system of 
government has proven a failure. And the process of politics has been so 
corrupt and inefficient that present changes in the system are difficult to 
predict. 

The relevance of economic corruption may be cited there to understand 
the “scapegoat theory” of the anti-Chinese sentiment in the Philippines. I 
was told by L. J. Dominquez, Vice President of a huge engineering equip- 
ment corporation and a graduate from Harvard University, that the nation’s 
economy is really “controlled by three kinds of people at the expense of the 
have-nots.” First, American contro] and influence is superimposed on the 
economy. Americans control large enterprises. People prefer to work for 
the Americans because the pay is higher and the prestige greater. But Ameri- 
cans themselves are few and invisible in the country. Second, the top Chinese 
professionals and businessmen who operate in the fields of banking, insur- 
ance, the stockmarket, legal ard medical professions, and copra and sugar 
industries contribute to political campaigns and corrupt government off- 
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cials. Their influence is strongest in Manila and somewhat weaker in the 
provinces and cities. These Chinese are very few in number and almost in- 
visible to the average Filipino. And thirdly, there are about a dozen Filipino 


business giants who may squeeze the national economy by investing and 


operating in and outside the country. They may keep their capital in foreign 
banks and even hold valid foreign passports to leave the country in time of 
crisis. Their children, who have naturally acquired foreign style sophis- 
tication, are educated abroad. These “top level squeezers” are equally re- 
sented by their fellow Filipinos because they help intensify political corrup- 
tion through Congress and in the government. He said that the “average 
successful Chinese businessmen and shopkeepers are resented and discrim- 
inated against because they are numerous and are spread throughout the 
country.” They are, he said, thus “closest physically to the average poverty- 
stricken Filipino.” Americans and corrupt big Filipino businessmen are “out 
of the sight of the masses.” 

In general, the Philippines is much farther advanced in modernization 
than other countries in Southeast Asia. Religion is not a factor against the 
Chinese. Any Chinese can become a Catholic if he wishes to. Interracial 
marriage is not uncommon. There are few social barriers against a local girl 
marrying a Chinese, but few Chinese girls are willing to marry a Filipino. 
The anti-Chinese phenomenon here is basically emotional and social. There 
are fewer legal restrictions against the Chinese. In case of legal uncertainty, 
the Chinese can engage legal service in self-protection. The local people can- 
not accuse Chinese of being a political or security threat because they are 
numerically small and, in fact, scattered very thin in the country. The Chinese 
in the Philippines are nearly all anti-communist. 

In an interview with the Philippine Commissioner of Immigration in Au- 
gust 1970, I was told that the restriction on Chinese immigration is, among 
other factors, very much a political concern for national security, and that 
“the Chinese here are of a political concern for the government of this coun- 
try.” He also pointed out that his “country is only 600 miles away from 
Mainland China, and the Philippines is a scattered island nation with no 
effective coastguard control.” According to his office, there are today only 
110,701 registered “alien Chinese” in the country.? The rest are “either nat- 
uralized or theoretically in hiding.” Among this figure there are 2,700 Chi- 
nese “illegally staying here.” They came after 1949 without legal entry. The 
government cannot deport them back to Mainland China. The government in 
Taiwan refuses to accept them. By estimation of his staff officer, there are 
also some 20,000 unregistered Chinese who “refuse to register for fear of 
trouble.” 

The Philippines does not follow the doctrine of Jus Soli on citizenship. So 
the number of alien Chinese in the country may grow by marriage and birth. 


*Alien Chinese in Manila area: 37,622; in the provinces: 32,390; in the cities: 18,683; 
in. ports and subports: 22,006. These are not naturalized but have legal stay in the 
country. This figure was based on census from January 1 to December 31, 1968. 
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To become a citizen each alien must apply through a naturalization process 
which is difficult and expensive. The policy of the government “does not en- 
courage alien Chinese to be naturalized either.” 

Most of the Filipinos J interviewed are looking forward to full integration. 
If the average Filipinos are against the Chinese, it is usually because of a 
personal bitter experience or “simple jealousy of the Chinese success” in 
business competition with the local people. Thus, they “suffer from ar inferi- 
ority complex.” Since the 1950s, the law has restricted Chinese ownership 
and operation in the retail trade in order to open opportunities for the local 
population. Furthermore, the Chinese often antagonize local employees in 
their business or shops. For example, unfair wage discrimination against 
Filipinos and unfair hiring practices between job-seeking Chinese and Fili- 
pinos were cited as a “source of animosity against Chinese.” The Chinese 
defense was invariably that “Filipinos usually do not work hard end are 
unreliable compared with Chinese employees.” 

The Chinese are very clanish everywhere in Southeast Asia, which creates 
social barriers. The Chinese language school system tends to build cultural 
walls also. In the Philippines the Chinese can legally maintain Chinese 
schools up to the twelfth grade. There is also a small college for Chinese youth 
in Manila. These schools must provide double shifts in curriculum, ore stan- 
dard curriculum required by the government and the other according to 
Chinese regulation, to enable graduates to enter either the Philippine colleges 
or Chinese colleges in Taiwan. This double burden is a serious hardsaip for 
the students. They are legally alien Chinese until they come of age to choose 
citizenship. On the other hand, until the government adopts the doctrine of 
Jus Soli for all local-born aliens, it would be unfair to abolish Chinese pri- 
mary and secondary education. All Filipinos seem disposed presently against 
the existence of such Chinese education. The government restricts severely 
the entry of Chinese teachers from Taiwan. The future existence of such edu- 
cation is clearly in doubt. 

There are presently 153 standard Chinese schools with an average attend- 
ance of 61,445 students.’ Of the total, 172 are in college, 3,430 in senior high, 
9,462 in junior high, 38,663 in primary grades, and 9,718 in kindergarten. 
There are about 1,834 teachers, including 29 teaching at the college in Ma- 
nila.* Annually, some 30 students go to Taiwan for college education. During 
summer times, special educational classes are either organized by the Chinese 
Embassy or by the Manila Chinese community. Primary school teachers often 
return to Taiwan for refresher training. Special textbooks for various levels 
are compiled in Taiwan because regular standard textbooks for Chinese stu- 
dents in Taiwan are too difficult for overseas use. All Chinese schools in the 


One college, 47 junior and senior high schools, 148 primary schools, two technical 
schocls for girls. According to gecgraphical distribution: 36 in Greater Manila, 13 
in Northern Luzon, 19 in Central Luzon, 17 in Southern Luzon. The rest are scattered 
among Chinese population centers throughout the country. 

“All these figures are extracted from the statistical report of the Chinese Embassy 
in Manila for that academic year. 
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Philippines are facing a shortage of well-qualified teachers because of the 
government restriction against hiring new instructors from Taiwan. Pres- 
ently the various schools rely on the Chinese college in Manila to train new 
teachers for local supply. One of the difficulties of securing qualified teachers 
is the poor salary scale. Lack of financial resources often causes many schools 
to close down in the countryside where the Chinese community is either too 
small or too poor. 

All Chinese schools must register with the Philippine government and are 
considered private schools. The Filipino curriculum is taught in English in 
the morning, and the Chinese curriculum in Chinese in the afternoon. All 
English teachers must be local Filipinos. Chinese curriculum teachers are 
licensed by the Chinese Embassy. Those hired from Taiwan are few in num- 
ber and are not allowed to remain for more than four years at the maximum. 

Philippine nationalists, the press, and some leftists often advocate aboli- 
tion of Chinese education in the country. They complain that such education 
delays the process of Philippinization. They further oppose Chinese Em- 
bassy supervision over and assistance to the school system. More recently, 
Filipino politicians have insisted on reducing the Chinese language curricu- 
lum, such as Chinese history and geography. However, they do realize that 
operation and supervision over Chinese schools are based on the 1946 Philip- 
pine-China Friendship Treaty and the 1955 Chinese School Agreement. Both 
treaties recognize the legal operation of such schools. 

Chinese youth in the Philippines today are thinking quite differently about 
their own minority status. In my interviews, one girl said that she feels sorry 
for the old generation of Chinese who merely “rely on bribery to survive and 
prosper.” They make “no positive effort for assimilation” into and social 
interaction with the majority people, or to participate in the political process. 
Nor do they feel strong loyalty to the Philippines. The younger generation 
are more Philippinized, more knowledgeable of law and politics, but she does 
not think that as a rule, they will be active in democratic politics. The Chi- 
nese minority, she thinks, “will go on to live in the country with no serious 
difficulties.” 

Another young Chinese with a Master’s degree in sociology felt that anti- 
Chinese sentiment in the Philippines “cannot be effective economically or 
politically, because the Chinese in fact do not control the Philippine eco- 
nomic life.” Nor are they threatening politically to local nationalism. He said 
that naturalization will accelerate. Many naturalized Chinese parents are 
“simply ignoring Chinese education for their children.” Assimilation among 
the young is a natural phenomenon. As a better educated nation with an open 
social system, the Philippines “will be more able to accept the Chinese than 
other Southeast Asian countries.” As a “happy-go-lucky” people, Filipinos 
can better be accommodated by the Chinese as well. In short, “assimilation is 
the only solution for the Chinese,” and is taking place among the young faster 
than is generally realized. When politicians and bureaucrats become re- 
formed, bribery by Chinese will be automatically eliminated. A change in 
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law will probably “soon make all Chinese local citizens.” Thus “the elimina- 
tion of Chinese schools will be fully justifiable.” 

The Chinese in Malaysia (essentially in West Malaysia) cannot be viewed 
in the same manner as the small Chinese minorities in other Southeast Asian 
countries. Here Malaysian citizens of Chinese ancestry are both numerous 
and powerful when compared with the indigenous Malays. Race relations in 
Malaysia involve the entire texture of a new nation in-the-making. Racial 
conflict is not a matter of the majority suppressing the minority as practiced 
elsewhere. It is a many-pkased struggle of a new multi-race nation which 
debates political power vs. economic power and its implications in all other 
fields of national life. The identity of the new nation in terms of tradition, 
culture, language and national leadership is in serious debate. The clash of 
different cultures, distribution of opportunity and maintenance of domestic 
peace among the racial communities are all critical issues. The Chinese have 
accepted Malaysia as their country and demand “equal constitutional rights 
and protection.” The Malavs, on the other hand, fear the subversion of their 
cherished traditions, culture, and their dominant role in the country. The 
problem since the 1969 “race riots” has been the challenge by the younger 
generation in the three major races (Malays, Chinese, and Indians) over the 
racial compromise built in the constitutional system of 1957. The “Alliance 
Formula” of government cannot accommodate “the demands of the young.” 


There is ironically a substantial mutual knowledge and good intention 
among Malaysians of all races. All seem to know and appreciate what their 
common racial conflicts are, and are willing to accept democratic solutions. 
In the long run, to an observer, racial conflict will disappear when there is a 
common political culture and genuine political participation that should 
include the articulate young members of the society. Chinese Malaysians 
(about 36% of the total population) today suffer from a leadership crisis 
and, thus, from internal disunity. They insist on equal citizenship, the right 
to use the Chinese language, and equal educational opportunities, including 
a Chinese school system ‘and creation of a Chinese University in Malaysia. 
On the other hand, young Malays, for different reasons, have condemned the 
ineffective leadership of the UMNO (United Malay National Organization) 
which has accepted the MCA (Malaysian Chinese Association) as partners in 
the Alliance Party since independence in 1957. The extreme groups of both 
races, especially among the young, are most vehemently opposed to each 
other, and to the present government and its party leadership. 

Young Malaysians of Chinese ancestry are progressives who seem to be- 
lieve most genuinely in multi-racialism, but they have created many short- 
term political crises for the Alliance government. The big businessmen and 
middle class shopowners among the Chinese are less sophisticated politically 
and just hope to continue to make a profit and improve their status quo grad- 
ually. These older people are in the big majority among the Chinese com- 
munity. This majority is presently the stabilizing center that is insensitive 
and inarticulate. Thirdly, there are the China-oriented new immigrants who- 
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may be considered Chinese chauvinists. They are racially biased, or even 
“used by outside influence because of their inner-felt pride for China’s 
greatness.”® 

Professor Ismail Hussein of the University of Malaysia is most pessimistic 
about the future of his country. He feels the present UMNO leadership is “too 
Western-British oriented” and is “in conflict with the indigenous emerging 
Malay aspirations.” UMNO is as inadequate for Malays as for aliens and the 
local immigrants, and “the local feudal mentality of the Malays” is even a 
more serious roadblock to quick social changes. He feels that the emergence 
of a strong Malay intellectual movement would require several decades. He 
complained about “the clanishness of the Chinese” and their “determination 
to monopolize economic power” of the nation, and also felt that “the Chinese 
are demanding too much, such as in language and culture.” The Chinese 
simply “do not want to know anything about the Malays.” 

The 1969 general election brought to the fore several small political par- 
ties, all critical of the Alliance government. But the survival of the nation still 
depends on the Alliance. It is perhaps natural for racial conflict to surface 
after twelve years of peaceful progress under the Tengku. Dr. Chee Khoon 
Tan, the Secretary General of the New Gerakan Party and a member of the 
Parliament, predicted that “racial chauvinism in the next five to ten years 
would further polarize national danger.” Young people of all races have 
begun to “look for leadership from the communists in the thick jungle.” 
Meanwhile, the Democratic Action Party (DAP) is “openly exploiting racial 
conflict among young Chinese,” and pays only “lip service to multi-racial- 
ism.” According to Dr. Tan, some 30% of the young Chinese are pro-Peking 
in outlook, whereas “some older Chinese cannot think of Malays as equals.” 
He could not understand the present Alliance government’s “callousness in 
not making significant changes” to rectify the dangerous situation. The Pres- 
ident of the Malaysia Trade Union Congress (MTUC), Teik Chye Yeok, 
commented that the Alliance party is merely a “facade of three partners.” In 
reality, “oniy UMNO has been in power since 1957.” He discerned a “new 
trend in militant Malayanization.” The army and police (mostly made up of 
Malays) may succeed the “decadent” leadership and thus sabotage the even- 
tual success of multi-racial nationhood. Professor Chin Teik Goh of the 
University of Malaysia felt that any continuing decadency of the Alliance 
party would make the 1974 general election most unpredictable. Most of the 
knowledgeable Chinese feel the Alliance and its Chinese partner, the MCA, 
no longer appeal to the voters. Many other Chinese close to the Alliance are 
supporting the Alliance government because there is simply “no effective 
alternative to turn to.” 

The Malay majority and their politicians in power, on the other hand, 
insist on the existing compromise that “Malays must continue to enjoy special 
constitutional rights and protection.” The Malay majority in “rural areas 


“This comment on three groups of Chinese in West Malaysia was made in an inter- 
view with a high Malay government official who did not want to be directly quoted. 
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needs special concern in allocation of resources” for rural development. The 
Chinese, the Malays say, are already too advanced and are most able to com- 
pete in the economic field. Furthermore, Malay leaders insist that the survival 
of the nation depends on “control of existing racial tension.” As a result, any 
discussion of racial conflict may polarize the situation. Therefore, new laws 
should make such incitement “a national offense.”® The “entrenched provi- 
sions of the constitution” protecting the special rights of the Malays must be 
basically continued. The newly formed Department of National Unity should 
“provide guidelines for new laws to make it a national offense for anyone to 
utter, print, or act on questioning any matter of rights, status, position, or 
privilege established in the entrenched provisions of the constitution.”? The 
Finance Minister, Mr. Siew Sin Tan, also the President of MCA, told me, 
however, that “in the next decade the economic gap will be wider between 
the Chinese and the Malays.” He called the Chinese in Malaysia “selfish and 
shortsighted and unable to be objective,” and noted that the Chinese are 
slowly buying up the British investments in rubber, tin, oil and timber in- 
dustries. 


In conclusion, my interviews as described above seem to indicate that Thai- 
land provides the most successful model of racial assimilation. Indonesia, 
until the last few years, practiced the most irrational and frustrating policy 
toward the Chinese minority. In the Philippines, racial resentment has little 
practical effect on Chinese capacity to compete commercially in a corrupt 
political atmosphere. In Malaysia, finally, Chinese and Malays are ex- 
periencing racial conflict in their joint effort to build a multi-race democratic 
new state. 


We now turn to the summary of the questionnaire distributed to 214 Chi- 
nese students presently studying at several universities in Taiwan. The sample 
survey was conducted in Chinese language to facilitate those not profi- 
cient in English, and was arranged personally between this author and 
students without any intervention by the university authorities. This ap- 
proach was essential to get their genuine cooperation and sincere answers. 
The main purposes of this survey include: (1) to compare their views with 
the result of my interviews with older Chinese leaders and indigenous leaders, 
and (2) to discover how they would react to the local racial environments in 
which they will live. The questionnaire was divided into three sections: (A) 
personal; (B) Chinese community unity, Chinese education and economic 
future; and (C) psychological, social and racial aspects. The response was 
gratifying. Of 220 copies distributed, 214 were returned. Each student was 
free to refrain from answering any of the questions he so chose. The 214 
students who responded were all university students in Taiwan (graduate 
and undergraduate). Forty-two (19.62%) were from Hong Kong, 2 (.93%) 


Offcial Report on the May 15 Riot of 1969; also Straits Times, October 9, 1969. 
"Ibid. 
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from Macao, 64 (29.90%) from Malaysia, 33 (14.48%) from Indonesia, 
and 73 (34.11%) from Thailand, the Philippines and Indochina. 


Personal: Among the 214 surveyed, 66 have brothers or sisters who are 
also students in Taiwan. Nineteen of them have more than two brothers or 
sisters studying there. This fact implies that some of them have come from 
very well-to-do families which can financially afford to send their children to 
Taiwan, or who attach great significance to a good Chinese education for 
their children. Among the 214, 72 are majoring in natural sciences, 51 in 
social sciences or humanities, and 23 in language studies. The rest did not 
identify their majors. Few seem to be interested in Chinese language train- 
ing for purposes of teaching upon return to their countries of residence. 
Seventy-two plan to enter business or commerce, while 51 plan to become 
teachers. Only 23 were interested in teaching in overseas Chinese schools (in 
Chinese language medium schools). Their reasons for coming to Taiwan for 
education are numerous. Thirty-one came because no Chinese school exists 
in their country of residence; 13 felt the local education was inadequate; 
6 felt they could not pursue what they wanted; 4] came because they love 
the Chinese culture and language; 68 said “they are patriotic to the land of 
ancestry”; 43 cited that the local national university practices discrimination 
on entry; 35 came because of lack of funds to go to Europe or America; and 
21 were influenced by former classmates. 


According to age differential, 58 of the 214 surveyed are under the age of 
20, while 45 of them are over 25. The rest, 170 (79.43%), are in between, 
with a few attending graduate schools. Forty-three of them hope to stay in 
Taiwan to find jobs after graduation. Kighty-one will go elsewhere for grad- 
uate degrees (mostly to the U.S.), while 95 of the 214 will return to their 
country of residence to find work after education in Taiwan. Upon return 
to Southeast Asia after graduation, 60% of the students would be very in- 
terested in promoting Chinese community unity and its welfare activities; 
the other 40% remained indifferent to such activities. Only 18% are inter- 
ested in participating in the social and political affairs of their resident coun- 
try, except to promote Chinese youth unity and activities. 


Their Views on Chinese School, Economic Future, and Community Unity 
in Southeast Asian Countries: In general, most Chinese communities in 
Southeast Asia lack the internal unity needed to bargain with the local gov- 
ernment for their legitimate rights. The old-fashioned businessmen are not 
articulate and are selfish. There is yet little opportunity for the educated 
young generation to become leaders in the community. Many Chinese youth 
feel disgusted with the handling of community affairs. They favor moving 
toward assimilation into the larger indigenous society. In view of this trend, 
students were asked to respond to such matters. ‘Their responses are as fol- 
lows: 
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Number 
(214) 


Chinese community leadership is basically limited 
to merchants 95 


Educated youth are participating in leadership and 
unity effort 50 


The youth have no interest in leadership and unity 
effort 30 


The youth generally leave the community on their 
own 15 


Their lack of interest is due to their having local 
citizenship 97 


Young Chinese generally interested in the affairs 
of the country 49 


They are not so interested in local affairs as assumed 15 


Being individualistic the youth are quite aloof 
toward both 42 


Percentage 


44.39% 


23.36% 


15.42% 


7.00% 


45.32% 


22.89% 
7.00% 


19.62% 


The fear that economic nationalism and anti-Chinese sentiment in South- 
east Asia will handicap the economic future of the Chinese was not widely 
shared by the students surveyed. More than half of them are quite optimistic. 
The rest are about equally divided. The survey shows as follows: 


Chinese economic interest cannot be maintained and developed 


in view of strong anti-Chinese sentiment 


The Chinese community and economic influence will not be 


changed or assimilated 


In the process of change, the Chinese community will be 
able to protect, adapt and develop itself 


Number 


50 


54 


They were further asked whether the Chinese communities in Southeast 
Asia can avoid internal factionalism, family associations, secret societies, as 
a form of collective unity against local discrimination and resentment. 
Eighty-four of the 214 answered yes, while 65 of them were pessimistic (65 
did not respond). The problem, as they saw it, was the need for new leader- 


ship in the communities. 
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Number Percentage 





(214) 
Leadership must be passed to the educated younger 
Chinese who have better knowledge of local society 115 53.73% 
The younger Chinese have the understanding and 
support of their indigenous counterparts 54 25.23% 
The above assumption is false 22 10.28% 
No response 23 10.76% 


More than half of the students cited bribery by Chinese businessmen as 
the most embarrassing practice (115 out of 214). The second weakness of 
the Chinese is their indifference toward local political and social participa- 
tion. However, a small number of students fear that such interracial social- 
ization may bring more harm to the Chinese. However, all 214 felt that the 
present difficulties for the Chinese in Southeast Asia are temporary or tran- 
sitory. In the end the Chinese will be accepted. They were then asked how 
this future harmony could be achieved. 


Number Percentage 


(214) 
All Chinese must be prepared to adopt local 
citizenship 94 43.92% 
Local citizenship not necessary in order to stay 
on permanently 45 21.02% 
Without local citizenship and without intention 
to go back to China one can still stay on. 29 13.55% 
Chinese youth hope to return to China to work 
and stay 55 25.70% 
Only the older people of first generation immigrants 
hope to return to China to live and die 50 23.36% 


Should Chinese communities take the initiative to cooperate with indige- 
nous governments in the development of these new nations? 122 of the 214 
responded with “yes.” In a separate column, 83 felt such cooperation “is 
natural,” while 69 considered such cooperation as merely “a necessary means 
to survive.” On the future of Chinese language education and survival of 
Chinese school systems in Southeast Asia, only eight favored the elimination 
of Chinese schools in Southeast Asia. One-hundred eleven insisted that the 
Chinese language is essential in commercial transaction among Chinese mer- 
chants in Southeast Asia, while 56 disagreed. Forty-seven did not answer 
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the question. In my travels, I found that virtually all Chinese businessmen 
could speak the local language fluently. A majority of the students felt that 
teaching the Chinese language is the one most important means of promoting 
unity within the Chinese community in each country (136 out of the 214), 
while 31 did not attach significance to language for unity purposes, and 47 
did not respond to the question, 

Psychological, Social, and Racial Aspects: Superiority or inferiority com- 
plexes lead to conflict between immigrants and indigenous peoples. The feel- 
ing of Chinese descent over age 30 toward the local culture, local way of 
life and race was that the Chinese: 


Number Percentage 





Maintain a very high degree of superiority ae 43.92% 
Maintain a minor degree of superiority 48 22.42% 
Seriously despise local race, culture or way of life 47 21.96% 
Slightly despise local race, culture or way of life 43 20.09% 


A comparison of the perceived attitude of older Chinese with that of their 
own yielded the following results: 


Number Percentage 





Older Chinese not very interested in social inter- 


action with local population 59 27.57% 
But they do not oppose such social interaction 48 22.42% 
Old Chinese oppose their sons marrying local girls 119 55.60% 
Old Chinese also oppose their daughters marrying 

local boys 108 50.46% 
Unless necessary, they refuse to speak the local 

language 68 31.77% 
But young Chinese have no such rigid distinction 62 28.97% 
Young Chinese in reality still have some 

psychological distance 54 25.23% 
Younger Chinese are worse in many respects than 

the older Chinese 9 4.20% 


The above chart is, indeed, very encouraging in predicting much better fu- 
ture racial, social, cultural and psychological relations between Chinese and 
local people. However, half of the 214 students responded that even if all 
Chinese were to adopt local citizenship now, they would siill be treated as 
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second class citizens by local governments. Furthermore, they saw little con- 
tradiction in becoming local citizens on the one hand, and in maintaining 
strong Chinese cultural self-consciousness on the other hand (119, or 
55.60%). Ninety out of 214 insisted that countries in Southeast Asia would 
never treat the Chinese as equals. Finally, they were asked to comment on 
Mr. Lee Kuan Yew’s nation-building in Singapore, where some 70% of the 
two million population are of Chinese descent. One-hundred twenty-nine of 
the 214 felt very proud of his achievement, 21 felt indifferent toward his 
success, and 13 considered this success as temporary and subject to many 
future uncertainties. | 

In conclusion, the questionnaire seems to have revealed that the young 
Chinese are relatively optimistic about their future in Southeast Asia. They 
prefer to remain Chinese in cultural appreciation and with a strong senti- 
ment for the land of their ancestry, while living in Southeast Asia as law- 
abiding citizens. They see problems more objectively and with greater dif- 
ferentiation than the older people. They seem to be after better opportunities 
for self development in education and in their future careers wherever the 
best place may be. Some look forward to returning to China and rendering 
service. to the land of their ancestry. They can make a great contribution to 
the countries of their residence, but it is up to the local countries to trust 
and use them. With China coming to the fore in inter-Asian politics, it may 
prove politically unwise for Southeast Asian nations to discriminate against 
the Chinese. On the other hand, the Chinese communities should seek for 
more social, humanitarian, and political interaction with the local people. 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF 
HONG KONG CHINESE: 
PATTERNS AND TRENDS 


/ J. Stephen Hoadley 


C hinese participation in the governing process of Hong Kong dates back 
almost to the origin of the colony. After a period of exclusion lasting about 
15 years after the founding of the colony in 1843, the government began 
admitting Chinese to the civil service and to the jury lists (in 1858), to the 
Legislative Council (in 1880), to the Sanitary Board, which was the pre- 
cursor to the present Urban Council (in 1884), and to the Executive Council 
(in 1926) .1 By 1884 a handful of Chinese had appeared among the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the justices of the peace and thus had a 
voice in the selection of two Legislative Councillors. And 30 Chinese, eligi- 
ble to vote because they were included on rate payers and jury lists, par- 
ticipated in the first public election held in the colony, the 1888 Sanitary 
Board election. The first Chinese candidacy was in 1932, at which time Dr. 
Li Shu-fan conducted a modern election campaign complete with canvassers 
and a motor parade. 

After the Pacific War and several years of debate on appropriate consti- 
tutional forms for the colony, the pre-war pattern of government was reaf- 
firmed. The government continued to be headed by the Governor, his ap- 
pointed Executive and Legislative Councils, and the partly elected, partly 
appointed, partly ex oficio Urban Council. However, concessions were made 
by creating more “unofficial” council seats (that is, seats filled by appoint- 
ing prominent citizens rather than civil service officers ex officio) and re- 
laxing requirements for registration as an elector of Urban Councillors. 
These reforms offered new opportunities for Chinese political participation 
both as electors and as council members. And the debates stimulated forma- 
tion of the Reform Club and later the Civic Association, nascent political 
parties which backed candidates in the subsequent elections. The electoral 
rolls during this period grew from 10,798 in 1952 to 26,039 by 1962. (See 
Table 1.) The bulk were residents on jury lists, followed in order of pro- 
portion by teachers, members of the Defense Force and Auxiliary Services, 
and taxpayers. All had in common an ability to speak English; and together 
they composed about 0.7% of the population in 1962. In 1966 a new elec- 


1G, B. Endacott, Government and People in Hong Kong 1841-1962: A Constitutional 
History (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1964). 
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toral ordinance threw open the rolls to twenty-three categories of persons 
but made registration voluntary rather than automatic. Of an estimated 
250,000 to 300,000 persons eligible, 26,275 applied for registration or trans- 
fer to the new register. Renewed efforts to publicize eligibility and encourage 
registration raised the total to 37,778 by the time of the 1971 election. 








TABLE 1 
Population, Number of Registrants, and Number of Urban Council# Voters 
in Hong Kong, 1888-1971 
Number registered Number Percentage 
Year Population to vote voting voting 
1888 — 669 187 28.0 
1891 221,400 738 492 66.7 
1894 — 500 25 5.0 
1899 300,660 (1901) — 19 — 
1909 464,277 (1911) 943 664 70.4 
1915 — 1,325 806 60.8 
1916 — 1,148 415 35.3 
1920 625,166 (1921) — 355 — 
1932 878,947 (1931) 1,568 1,099 70.1 
1952 2,360,000 (1951) 9,704 3,368 34.7 
1953 — 10,798 2,536 23.5 
1954 . — 13,700 4,957 36.2 
1955 — 15,638 1,914 12.3 
1956 — 15,638 6,048 38.6 
1957 — 19,305 6,916 35.9 
1957 — 19,305 4,102 21.2 
1959 — 23,584, 7,236 30.7 
1963 3,133,131 (1961) 25,932 5,320 20.5 
1964 — 25,932 2,311 8.9 
1965 — 29,529 6,492 22.0 
1967 3,716,400 (1966) 26,275 9,461 39.0 
1969 4,039,700 34,000 8,178 24.1 
1971 — 37,778 10,047 26.7 


aThe Urban Council succeeded the Sanitary Board in 1936. 


Sources: Population figures from G. B. Endacott, Government and People in Hong 
Kong (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1964), G. B. Endacott and A. Hinton, 
Fragrant Harbour: A Short History of Hong Kong (Hong Kong: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), and Hong Kong: Report for the Year (annual) (Hong Kong: The Govern- 
ment Printer, various years). Registration and voting figures 1888-1954 from Endacott, 
op. cit.; 1955-present from typescript provided by the Commissioner of Registration, 
Hong Kong. 
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Several observations.can be made at this point. First, the residents of the 
colony have been overwhelmingly of Chinese origin. As early as. the time 
of admission of Chinese to the civil service and jury lists the population was 
already 98.2% Chinese.? The proportion dropped slightly so that when Ng 
Choy was appointed to Legislative Council the Chinese population was 
93.7% of the total. After the 1880s the proportion climbed again and at the 
present time persons classified as Chinese constitute 98.5% of the total, the 
remaining 60,000 persons being mainly Indians, Eurasians, and Europeans.® 


Second, Chinese have been drastically underrepresented in electoral rolls, 
candidate lists, councillor lists, and civil service posts. In the first election 
of 1888 only thirty of the 669 electors were Chinese and until the 1966 
franchise expansion the Chinese proportion of voters was estimated at a 
little more than half of the total. Of thirty-two candidates who stood for 
Urban Council elections from 1955 to 1959, twenty-one were Chinese.* Re- 
garding the councils, the Staff List 1950-51 showed only three Chinese on 
each of the three governing councils, or 23.7% of total membership. Perusal 
of this and earlier lists shows no Chinese listed as heads of departments, 
administrative or senior executive grade officers, or judges. And of a total 
of 255 justices of the peace (official and unofficial), only 26.7% were 
Chinese. | 

Third, in the 1950s and 1960s, the proportion of Chinese participating in 
formal aspects of government has tended to increase rapidly in the past 
twenty years. Consider the electoral rolls: the franchise expansion of 1966 
greatly benefitted the Chinese residents, particularly as knowledge of Eng- 
glish was no longer a prerequisite for enrollment. While rolls are not cate- 
gorized by race, an inspection of the 1967 electoral register revealed that 
names with Chinese characters appended composed over 80% of those listed. 
A comparison of the elections of 1961-1971 to those of 1955-1959 shows 
that Chinese candidates increased from 65.6% to 75.3% of the total. Note 
also the membership of the three governing councils. By 1960 the proportion 
of Chinese to total councillors had increased from 23.7% to 37.3%, and by. 
1971 the proportion had risen to 47.7%. Finally, Chinese have begun to 
penetrate the higher ranks of the administration. Consecutive issues of Re- 
port on the Public Service show an increase in local (mostly Chinese, but 
with some Indian and Portuguese) “administrative or professional grade” 
officers from 43.4% in 1962 to 55.9% in 1971, the balance being “overseas” 
(that is, British) officers.” Also, by 1970 Chinese held five headships of 
departments, agencies, or commissions, and occupied 26.9% of administra- 
tive and senior executive grade posts, where they had held none 20 years. 


‘Thid., p. 80. . | 

SHong Kong: Report for the Year 1969 (Hong Kong: Government Press, 1970), p. 
214. 
“Information on the elections, especially the turnout and candidacy figures, was 
kindly provided by the Commissioner of Registration, Hong Kong. 

5See especially the reports of 1962, 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1971. 
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earlier. They also had two district judgeships, one justice on the Supreme 
Court bench, and 36.8% of the justiceships of the peace. 

These official figures, indicating as they do a rapid increase of post-war 
Chinese participation in several formal aspects of government, are paral- 
lelled by several unofficial sets of figures and observations. First, the two 
principal political clubs enjoyed fair success in attracting members and 
nominating successful candidates for Urban Council elections. The Reform 
Club, whose membership lists I have examined in detail, claimed a member- 
ship of 30,400 in late 1966. The majority of these members joined in the 
early 1960s with 1962 being a peak year with 6,300 new members signing up. 
One hundred percent of the “associate” members were Chinese and 90% 
of the “full” members (that is, the leadership cadre) were Chinese. Civic 
Association remained smaller, claiming only 10,000 members, but its lead- 
ership had a higher proportion of Chinese than the Reform Club. Between 
1955 and 1967 the two clubs dominated the elections, putting up 33 of the 
37 successful candidates. Twenty-four of the 33 were Chinese, the remainder 
British or Portuguese. Several other groups, including the Hong Kong 
Labour Party and the Hong Kong Democratic Self-Government Party, con- 
tested a few seats but won none. 

But the function of the political clubs and parties extends beyond their 
electoral activities. Both in the councils and out they have spoken up for 
reforms such as creation of a “Hong Kong citizenship,” extension of the 
franchise to include the New Territories and 18-year-olds, extension of the 
elective principle to the Legislative Council, creation of an elected majority 
on the Urban Council, increase of powers and financial autonomy of the 
Urban Council, and appointment of a Chinese Governor, to be responsible 
to the Legislative Council. Since 1965 no less than five official and semi- 
official reports have been issued on Urban Council franchise, structure, 
powers, and procedures.® As a result, the Governor-in-Council has agreed 
to implement the following Urban Council changes in 1973: (1) add certain 
licensing powers to those already enjoyed; (2) allow levying of a rate to 
support the budget; (3) remove all ex officio members and increase the 
unofficial membership from twenty to twenty-four; and (4) allow the Coun- 
cil to select its own chairman from among its members. But the categories 
and scope of the franchise and the proportion of elected to appointed mem- 
bers remains the same, as does the subordinate relationship of the Urban 
Council to the Legislative Council and the Governor-in-Council. 

Second, less orthodox forms of political participation by the Chinese com- 
munity have manifested themselves during the post-war period. Of these, 


The reports on local government included the following, all published by The Gov- 
ernment Printer, Hong Kong: Repert of the Working Party on the Urban Council 
Franchise and Electoral Registration Procedure (August, 1965) ; Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Future Scope and Operation of the Urban Council (August, 1966) ; 
Report of the Working Party on Local Administration (November, 1966); Report on 
“6 eee Government (March, 1969); and White Paper: The Urban Council 

ctober, ; 
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the riots of 1956 and 1966 and the strikes, police confrontations, and bomb- 
ings of 1967 were the most visible and dramatic.” Lesser controversies which 
nevertheless generated public involvement as shown by media attention, let- 
terwriting, petitioning, and debates, resolutions, and recommendations by 
scores of local associations included the abolition of rent control, the alter- 
ation of the telephone charge system, and the establishment of off-course 
horse race betting centers. Also, the 1967 election saw a record post-war 
turn-out of 39% of registered voters. And finally, of greatest import in the 
present study of Chinese political participation, there was the drive to estab- 
lish Chinese as an official language of government, co-equal with English. 


The Chinese language campaign was the culmination of a long-standing 
debate. One finds in the Urban Council minutes of 1964, 1965, and 1966 
calls by councillors for more extensive usage of Chinese in the conduct of 
governmental affairs. Those supporting Chinese argued that its adoption 
would reduce communication barriers between government and people and 
would eliminate disadvantages suffered by Chinese-medium secondary 
school graduates in seeking civil service employment or entrance to the 
English-medium University of Hong Kong. The Government’s reply was 
that most important documents were already published in Chinese as well 
as English, that most lower-level government officials were locally recruited 
and used Cantonese in their dealings with the public when appropriate, and 
that the opening of The Chinese University of Hong Kong, in which Chinese 
was a medium of instruction, gave Chinese school graduates equal access 
to higher education. 


The controversy became politically interesting when a number of organi- 
zations began publicly demanding more extensive use of Chinese in govern- 
ment in 1967. Among the first was the Heung Yee Kuk, or rural council, 
representing about 800,000 New Territories residents. About the same time 
students of The Chinese University published in their newspaper a demand 
for more Chinese usage; they were backed editorially by the prestigious 
South China Morning Post. In December 1967 polls at both The Chinese 
University and the University of Hong Kong showed a large majority of 
students supporting adoption of Chinese. Government responded cautiously 
in 1968 by pledging to give Chinese as near equality as possible in govern- 
ment activities, but cited possible confusion in the law courts, the expense 
of oral translation facilities in the councils, and the existence of many non- 
Cantonese Chinese speakers in the colony as reasons for not moving more 
quickly. 

In early 1970 the controversy heated up when Urban Councillor Dr. 


TOn the 1966 riots see Kowloon Disturbances 1966: Report of Commission of Inquiry 
(Hong Kong: The Government Printer, 1967). 

®The following paragraphs on the Chinese language campaign are based on news- 
paper clippings collected by the Government Information Services library and kindly 
made available to me. No attempt is made to cite sources of individual items. 
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Denny Huang formed the organization later to be called the All Hong Kong 
Working Party to Promote Chinese as an Official Language. By August the 
Working Party claimed the support of 200 local organizations and the Cath- 
olic Bishop of Hong Kong. By early 1971 it had collected 329,167 signatures 
on a petition urging adoption of Chinese by the government. The students 
followed suit by forming a Campaign for Chinese as an Official Language 
which claimed to represent all university and most secondary school stu- 
dents. Its activities included posting of notices, distribution of handbills, 
holding of rallies and debates, and sale of T-shirts with fists painted on 
them—an echo, some observers speculated, of the symbol of the Boxer Re- 
bellion. The students also conducted another poll, this time of Hong Kong 
residents rather than students; their results showed 94% of those inter- 
viewed wanted more extensive use of Chinese and 86% supported the lan- 
guage campaign in general. The campaign also found publicly announced 
support among such organizations as the Hong Kong Teachers Association, 
the Chinese Civil Servants Association, the All Hong Kong Workers League 
to Promote Chinese as an Official Language, the Joint Kaifong (neighbor- 
hood association) Research Committee, the Chinese YMCA, both major po- 
litical clubs, and the local (underground) Communist Party. Abroad the 
campaign attracted the support of or favorable comment by the Overseas 
Mobilizing Committee for Chinese (Chicago), the ‘National Union of Stu- 
dents (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), the Commonwealth Students 
Conference (Ghana), and members of the U.N. Trusteeship Council in New 
York. 

Government responded by appointing a Chinese Language Committee in 
October 1970. The committee, chaired by a Chinese Legislative Councillor, 
issued four reports in 1971.° In the end it finessed the “official language” is- 
sue by recommending that “Chinese and English be declared to have equal 
status” but that “equal status does not necessarily imply equal use in every 
single instance.”?° While discouraging use of Chinese in courts of law, it 
concluded that increased use of Chinese in official publications, communica- 
tions, and council debates was feasible, if expensive, and that in any event 
the Chinese public ought to be given the symbollic satisfaction of seeing 
Chinese proclaimed equal to English. By this time the Governor had accept- 
ed “in principle” the desirabilty of translating Legislative and Urban Coun- 
cil debates into Chinese. So after careful preparation the Urban Council’s 
simultaneous translation system began operation in April 1972, with exten- 
sion of the system to the Legislative Council scheduled for 1973. The cam- 


"The topics of the four reports were (1) meetings of the Legislative Council, Urban 
Council, government boards and committees (February, 1971); (2) oral and written 
communication between the government and the public (April, 1971); (3) court pro- 
ceedings and the language of the law (June, 1971); and (4) translation and interpre- 
tation services, the educational system, and Chinese as an official language (July, 1971). 
All were entitled The First (Second, etc.) Report of the Chinese Language Committee 
and published by The Government Printer. 

The Fourth (and Final) Report of the Chinese Language Committee, op. cit., p. 9. 
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paign was over for all practical purposes, the moderate campaigners feeling 
they had made their point. Only a handful of groups proposed to press on 
for adoption of Chinese as the official language rather than merely one of 
equal status. 


In the light of the above events one is tempted to conclude that the Chinese 
community of Hong Kong is undergoing a process of political mobilization 
which, while still in its early stages, promises to grow. On its side, the British 
colonial government has proved willing to accommodate demands for struc- 
tural and processual alterations—at least within the limits imposed by Hong 
Kong’s unique constitution. One has seen in the past decade expansion of 
the franchise, increase in the number of polling stations, growth of the num- 
ber of elected and unofficial councillors, reduction of relative official pres- 
ence on the councils, delegation of certain powers and greater financial 
autonomy to the Urban Council, and the partial adoption of Chinese. Each 
of these alterations has allowed greater scope for Chinese political participa- 
tion than was possible under the old arrangements. The liberal foreign 
analyst could begin to speculate about evolution of party and parliamentary 
democracy in the colony and predict that Hong Kong might fit after all into 
the pattern established by the scores of crown colonies which had marched 
ahead of Hong Kong to home rule and eventual independence. One could, 
foresee the day when Hong Kong’s anachronous political system would come 
into line with its modern, developed, increasingly industrialized economic 
system. Nor would neighboring China hinder this development; as long as 
Britain retained nominal sovereignty in the person of the Governor, and as 
long as Hong Kong remained politically neutral and economically profitable 
to China as an entrepot for trade, Peking seems likely to tolerate the assump- 
tion of domestic political power by Hong Kong Chinese. | 


But a more detailed examination of time-series data reveals several coun- 
tertrends in the patterns of Chinese political participation, countertrends 
which have manifested themselves only recently. One of the more obvious 
has already been mentioned: out of between 250,000 and 300,000 persons 
eligible to register to vote since 1966, only 12 to 15% had done so by 
1971. Furthermore, of those registered a declining proportion is actually 
turning out to the polls. From a peak turnout of 39% in 1967 the turnout 
dropped to 24% in 1969 and 26.7% in 1971. From a high of fifteen candi- 
dates for five seats in 1967, the number of candidates dropped to ten for five 
seats in 1969 and 1971. At a time when Chinese sentiment was supposedly 
being generated by language appeals, the Chinese candidates in the 1971 
election got an average of 3,356 votes each while the non-Chinese candidates 
got an average of 5,487 votes each. 

These low or falling rates of participation are all contrary to expectation. 
Their discovery leads to scrutiny of other indicators of trends. What about 
the parties? Their membership turns out to be falling and their ability to 
monopolize elections eroding. While in 1965 the two principal political clubs 
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backed all six-successful candidates, in 1967 they backed only three out of. 
five and in 1969 only two out of five, losing the balance to independent can- 
didates. The ability of the political clubs to aggregate electoral activities has 
clearly declined. What about Chinese performance in the councils? Chinese 
councillors appear to be both less liberal and less vigorous. Analysis of eight 
liberal motions and seconds during the 1965-1966 Urban Council year 
showed Chinese councillors associated with these motions and seconds less 
frequently than were the non-Chinese councillors when the relative size of 
the two groups was taken into account.11 While no later measurement has 
been taken, discussions with knowledgeable residents of Hong Kong indicate 
that this situation has not changed in the last several years, and that no up- 
surge in Chinese liberalism has been noted on the Council. 

The Urban Council Oficial Record of Proceedings (minutes) also yields 
data on the activity level of councillors. By extracting from the written 
record references to attendance, speaking, questioning (criticizing) the gov- 
ernment members, and advancing motions and seconds and combining them 
into weighted indices to control for annual fluctuation of activity level and 
varying proportions of Chinese and non-Chinese councilors, one may con- 
struct a time-series showing Chinese activity level relative to non-Chinese 
activity level (see Table 2). On the basis of observations about the Chinese 
language campaign one would expect a secular trend in favor of Chinese 
councillors, a trend caused by greater self-awareness and self-confidence 
relative to the non-Chinese councillors. But no such trend is discovered. 
While the indices shown an increase for the 1970-71 council year over the 
prior year, this may be an exception and not indicate a trend at all. When 
one consults the indices of prior years one finds many cases when the Chi- 
nese councillors performed with greater relative vigor than during the 1970- 
71 year. If one averages the four indices to obtain a composite index, one 
finds higher levels of performance in 1960-61, 1961-62, 1964-65, and 1966- 
67 than in 1970-71. In this light the 1970-71 upswing seems to have little 
significance. And in fact the trend seems slightly downward. A product- 
moment correlation of the composite index with time displays a negative 
sign (r=~.002)—although the magnitude is so low as to be insignificant 
—and a calculation of averages before and after the eventful year of 1967 
shows a falling rate of participation. 

One may safely conclude that formal and voluntary Chinese political par- 
ticipation falls short as measured either by the potential for participation or 
by the actual participation rates manifested by non-Chinese. The Chinese 
language campaign seems to have stimulated a slight revival of registration, 
voting, and Urban Council activity among Chinese, but the participation 
rates achieved barely exceeded the decade average and in some cases even 
fell short, suggesting that the up-turn was relative and temporary rather than 


“Urban Council Official Record of Proceedings 1965-1966 (Hong Kong: The Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1966). 
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significant of a trend. And the trend, if anything, seems slightly downward. 


Having established the fact of a discrepancy between potential and actual 
Chinese political participation, it remains to account for it. There is no 
shortage of views on Chinese political passivity and the following seven are 
offered, but briefly, for consideration. The first view emphasizes the his- 
torical and cultural acquiescence of the Chinese masses; it is summarized 
here in an extract from a report on local government reforms by a commit- 
tee composed of five British and one Chinese civil servants. 


TABLE 2 


Weighted Indices of Chinese vs. Non-Chinese Participation in 
Urban Council Sessions, 1960-1971 


(50 == equal participation; more than 50 == greater Chinese participation) 


Council Motions & Four index 
year Attendance Speeches? Questions? Seconds ` average 
1960-61 66.7 50.0 TLT 57.0 61.3 
1961-62 61.5 36.1 70.1 37.1 51.2 
1962-63 63.0 27.6 62.5 35.1 47.1 
1963-64 40.4 42.7 46.9 47.8 44.4 
1964-65 76.5 32.3 62.6 48.9 55.1 
1965-66 51.1 35.8 50.7 47,1 46.2 
1966-67 64.2 38.3 60.8 50.0 §3.3 
1967-68 46.1 43.0 39.9 44.3 43.3 
1968-69 45,2 29.4 49.9 35.8 40.1 
1969—70 45.8 34.4 36.6 22.9 34.9 
1970-71 53.4 37.5 48.3 53.4 48.2 


aThe index is calculated as follows: (1) divide the number of questions asked by 
Chinese councillors by the number of Chinese councillors on the Council; (2) do the 
same for the non-Chinese councillors; (3) add the two groups’ question rates together; 
(4) divide the Chinese rate by the total rate. Example: eight Chinese ask eleven ques- 
tions; their question rate is 11/8 or 1.38. Twelve non-Chinese ask nineteen questions; 
their question rate is 19/12 or 1.58. The Chinese question index is thus 1.38/ (1.38 + 
1.58) or .466. Multiply by 100 for clarity and it becomes 46.6, which may be expressed 
as a percentage if one chooses. 

‘Speaking rates are calculated from annual index tera. 

‘Because questions are directed at the ex officio members of the Urban Council, they 
are comparable to “question time” in British parliamentary practice, that is, questions 
imply criticism of existing government policy or practices. 


Source: Indices calculated from data from Urban Council, Official Record of Proceed- 
ings (Hong Kong: The Government Printer, 1960-1971). 
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The traditional Chinese view of the ideal relationship between govern- 
ment and people... is analogous to that which should exist between 
parents and children, or between a shepherd and his flock. 


... This traditional concept does not contemplate the direct participa- 
tion of the population in the organization of processes of government.!* 


A second view, by novelist Han Suyin, focusses on the transience of most 
Hong Kong residents, a transcience which can be psychological as well as 
spatial. 


Each man, despite his air of belonging, is a transient, claiming as his 
origin a village back in South China, refusing to belong to the Colony, 
maintaining his status of passer by even when he works here all his 
life, even when his children are born here, sometimes even when he is 
born here. This is the most permanent fact about the Colony: with few 
exceptions, those who come regard themselves as on the way to some- 
where else,18 


The third approach was expressed to me by a Legislative Councillor and 
stresses the escape-from-China theme. “China is the sea,” he said, “And 
Hong Kong is the life boat. Those who have climbed into the life boat nat- 
urally don’t want to rock it.” 

Then fourth, consider the possibility that the government has actually 
satisfied the modest needs and desires of the majority of the residents, mak- 
ing political action redundant. The following excerpt from a report by a 
journalist long familiar with the colony is especially relevant to the low 
rates of political participation observed during the last four years. 


Following the outbreak of violence in 1967, Hong Kong officialdom... 
became very responsive to press criticism. In this post-crisis period 
social services and the complicated problems of effective liaison be- 
tween rulers and ruled received more money and attention than before 
the disorders.14 


A fifth explanation emphasizes the conservatism and elitism of the Chinese 
members of the various councils. In 1967 the director of the Government 
Information Services and in 1971 the editor of a Hong Kong English lan- 
guage publication told me essentially the same thing, that when offered the 
possibility of structural reforms and extension of the elective principle, it is 
typically the Chinese councillors who argue most strongly against liberaliza- 
tion because they don’t wish to alter institutions in which they have pros- 
pered or jeopardize their tenure by submitting to electoral contests.15 





"Report of the Working Party on Local Administration, op. cit., p. 11. 

A Many Splendored Thing (London: Jonathan Cape, 1952), p. 33. 

"Loren Fessler, “Hong Kong Revisited,” American Universities Fieldstaff Reports, 
Vol. 16, No. 6 (1969), p. 13. 

L, F. Goodstadt, “Not All His Own Work,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Vol. 70 
(October 10, 1970), p. 14, writes, “The biggest difficulty in reshaping [the Urban 
Council] is the attitude of the present membership which wants power without being 
answerable to a genuinely popular electorate.” 
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A sixth argument is often put forward by frustrated reformers defending 
themselves against charges that the voters don’t turn out anyway, so reform 
is not necessary. They stress the rationality of the voter who, seeing how 
powerless the Urban Council is and how little his vote or other political in- 
volvement can alter things to his benefit, channels his energy into his career 
or into economic pursuits. High rates of participation would follow real 
reforms, they argue. 

Finally, a related accusation was made by a visiting British Labour MP 
who lay the blame at the feet of a reactionary colonial administration. 


In the Colony I found literally thousands of people seething with a 
desire to take a larger part in administering their own affairs, but I 
also found a small oligarchy of civil servants at the apex of society with 
little desire to give up their powers and privileges.1¢ 


Acquiescence, transience, fear of China, satisfaction, conservatism, ra- 
tionality, and reluctance to share power are thus some of the key words sum- 
ming up explanations of low participation rates among Chinese. Rather than 
argue the predominance of one or two of these factors, I propose to argue 
that all are operative, although within different sectors of the population. 
At the bottom of the social scale the factors of acquiescence and transience 
are strong. Among the middle and upper classes one can argue that satisfac- 
tion is fairly high, particularly as opportunities for higher education and 
civil service employment continue to grow. As one moves to the higher rungs 
of the social ladder the factors of conservatism and elitism are increasingly 
relevant; further, the professional and well-to-do groups are well represented 
in government through membership in over seventy special advisory coun- 
cils, boards, and committees and through invitation by the Governor to serve 
in the Executive and Legislative Councils, and thus have little need to engage 
in the open, formal aspects of politics. And in all three strata the factors of 
fear of China and of rationality are operative. Fear of China is usually ex- 
pressed by a question challenging the reformer or activist, “If you don’t 
like it here why don’t you go back where you came from?” It also takes the 
form of sophisticated arguments which conclude that no reform is possible 
without upsetting Peking. Rational neglect of politics as a public attitude is 
coupled with the government’s manifest reluctance to upset either the do- 
mestic distribution of power or the international patterns of diplomacy, trade, 
and investment that underlie Hong Kong’s prosperity. To devolve real power 
to the people, argues government, would be to encourage “party (that is 
Communist vs. Kuomintang) politics,” which would create strife, and in 
turn stimulate Peking’s involvement in Hong Kong’s affairs. Domestic strife 
or destabilization of the Hong Kong-Peking relationship would drive away 
trade and investment, leaving the whole population poorer. Thus, concludes 


*6Mr. James Johnson, MP in Hong Kong Standard, March 16, 1967. 
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the government’s argument, the best course for everyone is to keep power 
in British hands and “party politics” out of Hong Kong. 


Apparently the majority of the population, strongly attuned to economic 
security as a life goal, tacitly agrees. Those few who do participate in Urban 
Council politics tend to be upwardly mobile middle-class professional people 
who aspire to a higher status than their wealth or family connections would 
normally afford them. Their rewards are publicity, titles, association with 
high government officers, and the extra clients or customers that a well- 
known name might attract. The rewards offered to political club workers 
and campaigners are diluted versions of those just mentioned: status, as- 
sociation with respected social superiors, occasional recognition for a job 
well done, and the chance of being asked to stand for election one day. The 
rewards offered the voter are even more intangible. They include fulfilling 
a sense of citizen duty and, more to the point, discharging an obligation to 
a relative, colleague, or fellow benevolent or neighborhood association mem- 
ber who may be standing for election. Of 155 Chinese residents listed on 
the 1967 Final Register of Electors and interviewed just after the 1967 elec- 
tion, over one-fifth refused any comment on the election and another fifth 
stated that it was a government trick, a farce, or a waste of time. Another 
fifth cited ability to vote for a particular candidate’ as the main purpose of 
elections as far as they were concerned. About two-fifths spoke of such parti- 
cipant virtues as expressing their opinion, exercising their democratic rights, 
and contributing to good government in some way. Completely absent in 
comments on the election was mention of material benefit for any class, 
group, party, or individual. +T 

Notice that this tacit agreement between government on the one hand and 
the Hong Kong population on the other constitutes an almost complete sep- 
aration of economics from politics. This separation is a perfect example of 
what Bachrach and Baratz call the “second face” of power, that is, the 
power to keep certain issues out of the political arena, to prevent certain 
debates from even occurring, to forestall thereby alterations in the distribu- 
tion of power and rewards.1® The Hong Kong colonial officials and the 
colony’s business leaders have kept questions of distribution of economic 


“On views of the general public toward elections and political attitudes in general 
see my “Difference of Opinion,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Vol. 53 (November 2, 
1967), pp. 249-251, and “Hong Kong is the Lifeboat: Notes on Political Culture and 
Socialization,” Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. 8, (January, 1970), pp. 206-218. 

*8Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, “Two Faces of Power,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 56 (December, 1962), pp. 947-952 and “Decisions and Non De- 
cisions: An Analytical Framework,” ibid., Vol. 57 (September, 1963), pp. 632-642. A 
direct statement of how it works in Hong Kong is provided by the following quotation 
from “Traveler’s Tales,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Vol. 70 (November 7, 1970), p. 
10: “When the Hong Kong government is presented with a problem, it often appoints 
a commission to ‘study the matter.’ This is a useful mechanism since it assures the 
problem is reported on by ‘responsible’ people—which usually can be taken to mean 
people whose opinions are not likely to ‘rock the boat’.” Note that the Chinese Language 
Committee was ballasted by four civil service officers and a British businessman. 
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gains out of politics, thus preserving a laissez-faire economy reminiscent of 
the 19th century. The Hong Kong oligarchy is not repressive, strictly speak- 
ing, because it has prevented demands for economic redistribution from 
even being framed in political terms and has thus not needed to be politically 
repressive. Rather, ordinances proscribing political activity in labor unions 
and severely hampering striking, closed shops, and collective bargaining 
and selective deportation of “undesirable elements” has proved sufficient to 
keep working class demands fragmented and inaudible. Exclusion of the 
Communist and Kuomintang Parties serves this same end. Government’s 
countermeasures during the 1967 disturbances were seen by middle class 
Hong Kong residents, and by a majority of non-unionized working class 
residents as well, as a praiseworthy suppression of an extreme minority of 
labor union agitators in the interest of restoration of urban services and law 
and order. This episode illustrates how successful the government was in 
keeping the confrontation “non-political.” 

In this context, the low rate of Chinese participation in Urban Council pol- 
itics appears eminently rational. With politics separated from economics, 
the pay-off schedule of the political “game” is such that it remains a pas- 
time, a hobby for those who have the time, energy, and inclination to engage 
in it. Its rewards may be gratifying to some, but they are modest and non- 
material. It is politics without power, a sanitized and safety-inspected sim- 
ulacrum of the real thing, completely divorced from the dynamism of Hong 
Kong’s economy. Nor are the present players of the political game interested 
in altering it substantially. True, they speak out for reforms, but in the full 
knowledge that the significant proposals will be turned down, leaving only 
peripheral alterations accepted. One suspects, on the basis of testimony cited 
above, that true reforms would be greeted with horror, or at least with un- 
easiness, if they were offered by the Governor. For the present players of 
the political game would see new players, new powers, and new responsibili- 
ties as threatening to the familiar, predictable, club-like routine of the pres- 
ent game.?® Further, if politics were joined with power and fueled with 
economic issues, the very economic base which gives the present players the 
leisure time to play the Urban Council game would become less secure. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, the vast majority of Hong Kong’s 
residents seem aware of this, and their non-participation is the result. So it 
is probable that neither the 1973 reforms, nor further extension of the elec- 
tive principle, nor more extensive adoption of Chinese as an official language 
will raise the existing rates of Chinese political participation in Hong Kong 
for the next decade. 


*°A similar conclusion has been reached by Aline K. Wong, “Chinese Community 
Leadership in a Colonial Setting: the Hong Kong Neighborhood Associations,” Asian 
Survey, 12:7 (July 1972), pp. 587-601. 
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THE POLITICAL 
DEMOGRAPHY 
OF NEPAL 


/ Myron Weiner* 


Pora demography is the study of the political effects of changes in the 
size, rate of growth, distribution and composition of a population. Among 
the more familiar demographic differences between developed and less de- 
veloped countries are that the latter have high fertility, mortality and morbid- 
ity rates, larger families, a young population and, therefore, a heavy depen- 
dency ratio, and fewer older people. Among the more typical social and 
political consequences of these differences are that less developed countries 
are often faced with a restive youth population, annual increments to the 
labor force which exceed employment opportunities, growing fragmentation 
of land holdings and increased pressure on the land, rising demands upon 
government for social services, and increases in per capita incomes well below 
increases in the gross national product. 

This article will analyze some of the long-term political consequences of 
rapid population growth in Nepal. The starting point for our inquiry is that 
though the demographic changes taking place within Nepal are, in the main, 
similar to those occurring in many other less developed countries, the polit- 
ical framework within which these changes are taking place is significantly 
different. It is necessary, therefore, to describe first the Nepal political system, 
and then examine some of the demographic changes and the impact these are 
having, or are likely to have, upon the political system.” 


*This paper was originally presented at a conference on population problems in 
Nepal, held in Kathmandu, July 1971, sponsored by the Center for Economic and 
Development Administration (CEDA) of Tribhuvan University and by US/AID 
Nepal. I am grateful to Dr. Pashupati Shumshere J.B. Rana, director of CEDA, for his 
advice and hospitality, and to Drs. Jagdish Sharma, Harka Bahadur Gurung and Badri 
Prasad Shrestha for their comments on this paper. 


*For a review of the literature and an analysis of approaches to the study of political 


‘demography, see Myron Weiner, “Political Demography: An Inquiry into the Political 


Consequences of Population Change,” in Rapid Population Growth, Consequences and 
ed Implications, National Academy of Sciences, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 


*My understanding of Nepali politics and society was greatly informed by conversa- 
tions with Dr. Dor Bahadur Bista, Professor Fred Gaige, Rishikesh Shah, Ram Chandra 
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Shailendra Kumar Upadhyaya, Dr. Prachanda Pradhan, Daniel Taylor, Dr. Bhekh 
Thapa, Biswa Bandhu Thapa, Major Dudley Spain, and Dr. John Cool. None of these 
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Nepal is a constitutional monarchy in which direct popular participation 
in national affairs is circumscribed.’ In both form and functions it is closer ‘ 
to the monarchies of Iran, Ethiopia and Afghanistan than to the constitutional 
monarchies of contemporary Europe. The authority of the monarchy rests 
upon the legitimacy of tradition—the king is presumed by Hindus to be a 
reincarnation of Vishnu—and enforced by a small but reportedly mobile 
standing army. The Zonal Commissioners of the fourteen zones into which 
Nepal is divided are appointed directly by the king and the Inspector Gen- 
eral of police is also responsible directly to the king. While in appearances the 
bureaucracy is modern—it is recruited by open competitive examinations— 
its members are still recruited substantially from the Rana family, the Ksha- 
triya and Brahmin castes, and the Newars who reside in or near Kathmandu 
Valley. The political parties which dominated the political scene between. 
1951, when the Rana rulers of Nepal were overthrown, and 1960, when the 
king abolished the short-lived parliament and established his supremacy, 
have been outlawed. In place of a national parliament of directly elected 
representatives on the basis of adult suffrage there is now a national pan- 
chayat indirectly elected through a multi-tiered network of district, town and 
village councils. 

Irrespective of the procedures for recruitment, however, neither the 
bureaucracy nor the parliament have the powers commonly associated with 
these institutions in other developing societies. While day-to-day decisions 
are in the hands of the bureaucracy, significant innovations require the ap- 
proval, if not the initiative, of the palace. As for the national panchayat, its 
powers are minimal, and the protests of its members are heard only by the 
government since its sessions cannot be freely reported to the press. 

Within the bureaucracy and the palace a small number of individuals, 
many of whom were educated abroad, work within the existing political 
framework to improve the appalling health conditions, construct roads to link 
the remote areas of this mountainous kingdom to urban centers, improve and 
expand the educational system, provide new seeds, fertilizers and credit to 
farmers, enforce a limited land reform program, create a few industries, and, 
in general, push the country ever so slowly into the modern world. These. 
modest efforts to modernize have been encouraged by both King Mahendra 
and his successor, King Birendra, and receive substantial financial assistance 
from India, China, the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and a dozen or more other countries and a number of international agencies. 
Since the country is among the poorest in Asia and the capacity of the bureau- 
cracy to collect taxes is low, whatever development occurs is largely through 
financial support of outsiders. And apart from the fact that the major powers 
and Nepal’s two closest neighbors have obvious geo-political reasons for 


See Leo E. Rose and Margaret W. Fisher, The Politics of Nepal, Persistence and 
Change in an Asian Monarchy, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1970; and Bhuwan 
L. Joshi and Leo E. Rose, Democratic Innovations in Nepal: a Case Study of Political 
Acculturation, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1966. 
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their aid programs, Nepal is a most attractive place for foreign-aid missions. 
The Himalayan scenery is spectacular, the weather, especially in Kathmandu 
Valley, is unusually attractive to those who come from the northern half of 
the hemisphere and not intolerable to those from the south, the governing 
elite is gentle, cordial and intelligent, the populace is good natured, polite, 
smiling and friendly to foreigners, the regime is authoritarian but by no 
means oppressive and while the prospects for rapid economic development 
are limited, at least the prospects for violent upheaval are also small. 


In few countries in the developing world are the internal forces for change 
so limited. Only 3% of the country live in urban areas. Hardly a tenth of the 
population is literate and only 32% of children of primary school age attend 
school. Mass communication is almost nonexistent. The largest circulating 
newspaper reaches 10,000 subscribers, about equal to the total number of 
college graduates. The number of radio sets is small (and unrecorded) and 
all broadcasts are in Nepali, the country’s official language but one not easily 


` understood by some minority communities. Since there are few roads, the 


country does not have an integrated national economy; at present the links 
between the Terai and India are more numerous than the links between the 
Terai and the hills of Nepal or between the hill areas and Kathmandu 
Valley. Nepal has a small industrial base. The number of large factories can 
be counted by hand—three sugar mills, three jute mills, a few cigarette fac- 
tories, a steel rolling mill, a brick and tiles factory and a few stainless steel 
and nylon yard factories. 


In short, the factors at work elsewhere to accelerate social change—urban- 
ization, industrialization, education, mass communications, and transporta- 
tion—are barely evident in Nepal except in Kathmandu Valley and in por- 
tions of the Terai. Most of the pressures for change are external to the system. 
There is, first, the inducement for foreign assistance and the presence of 
foreign technicians who actively impart new skills and life styles. Secondly, 
there is the impact of foreign education and foreign travel on a small but 
influential number of Nepalis in the military, the bureaucracy, parliament 
and the palace. And thirdly, there is the impact of India. Nepal’s borders 
with India are open and across it flow Indian newspapers, seeds and fertil- 
izers from the border districts of Bihar and U.P., almost all of Nepal’s trade 


with the outside world, and above all, political ideas. Until quite recently 


Nepali students attended Indian universities. In the 1940s and 1950s, Indian 
nationalist ideas filtered into Nepal through the Nepali Congress. Even now, 
pro-Maoist political ideas in Nepal come not from China but from Bihar 
and West Bengal. 


But not all the forces for change in Nepal are externally induced. Nepal’s 
population growth has been in the past, and is even more likely to be in the 
future, a force for social and political change. The population of Nepal wis- ' 
9.4 million in 1961 and, according to the preliminary results of the popula- 
tion census, 11,290,000 in 1971, an increase of slightly under 2% per 
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annum.‘ It has been estimated that only 13% of Nepal’s 54,632 miles are cul- 
tivated. Nearly two-thirds of the population lives in the densely populated hill 
and mountain regions. Population pressure on the land, the result of a wide 
disparity between mortality and fertility rates, has been an important element 
in outmigration in the past, and it is now an important factor in accelerating 
migration within the country. As we shall see, these population changes are 
of considerable political importance. 

Nepal is a population-exporting nation. Since the middle of the 19th 
century, thousands of young Nepalis have migrated to India to serve in the 
Gurkha regiments of the British and Indian armies. Still others have mi- 
grated to India to work as tea plantation laborers or cultivators in Sikkim, 
in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts of West Bengal, in Lakhimpur, Dar- 
rang and Kamrup districts of Assam, in the border districts of U.P. and 
Bihar, and as watchmen in factories, offices and residences in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The 1961 census reports that there were nearly half a million 
Nepali-born migrants in India, and a total of one million who reported Nepali 
as their mother tongue. And to these migrations one should add a small num- 
ber of Gurkhas in the British army in Singapore, Hong Kong and Great 
Britain, as well as a sizeable Nepali community in Burma. 

Apart from providing an important economic and political safety valve 
for the surplus population of the hill areas of Nepal, the emigration has been 
a significant source of income for Nepal. The British government alone pays 
one million pounds sterling a year in pensions to 20,000 retired Gurkhas and 
the Indian government reportedly provides several times that amount to 
over 100,000 retired soldiers. One informed estimate is that there may be 
as many as one million Nepalis belonging to families with at least one mem- 
ber receiving retirement benefits from the British or Indian governments. 
How many more Nepalis receive benefits from the half million Nepali mi- 
grants to India would be a wild guess, but it could hardly be less than another 
million. 

What is the annual migration of Nepalis into India? The 1961 census 
reported that 82,000 Nepalis had resided in India for less than one year. Of 
these, 66,000 were males and only 16,000 were females. A stay of from one 
to five years was reported for 129,000 Nepalis, as against two and half times 
that number if all the first year migrants had stayed on. Another 76,600 had 
lived in India from six to ten years; 66,200 from ill to 15 years, and 132,700 
for more than 16 years. The bulk of the annual migrants thus leave within 
five years while almost all of those who remain longer that five years are 
life-time residents. The attrition rate appears to be of the following order of 
magnitude: 40% of the migrants leave after one year, another 30% of the 


*According to some estimates, Nepal’s population growth rate is well over 2%. See 
Robert M. Worth and Narayan K. Shah, Nepal Health Survey 1965-66, Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1969; and Harsha Nath Thakur, Population Projection of 
Nepal, 1955-1975, Central Bureau of Statistics, Ministry of Economic Planning, His 
Majesty’s Government, Kathmandu, 1963. 
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remainder leave after the second year, 20% after the third year, 10% after 
the fourth year, and 5% or less every year thereafter. Most of the attrition 
after a decade is accounted for by the mortality rate. 


Almost all of the male migrants to India join the labor force. Of the 280,- 
000 male Nepalis in India, 235,000 are workers and only 45,000 are non- 
workers—that is, retired, ill, unemployed, or too young to work. Thus, 83% 
of the males are employed as against 57% for the total male population in 
India. In contrast, of the 218,000 Nepali-born women in India, slightly 
under 79,000 (36%) are employed (as against 26% of India’s female popu- 
lation), suggesting that a very substantial number are married. One striking 
feature of the male-female ratio of Nepali migrants to India is that among 
those who live in India for less than a year, the number of males exceeds 
females by a ratio of four to one (65,800 males to 15,700 females), but drops 
to two to one in the group that has lived in India from one to five years; the 
female proportion then mounts sharply thereafter until there are 83,000 
Nepali-born women residing in India for more than 16 years as against only 
49,000 men. 


I have estimated that of the 15,700 Nepali women who enter India each 
year, approximately 10,000 stay permanenily; and of the 65,800 Nepali 
males who enter India each year, approximately 10,000 remain permanently. 
Incidentally, an examination of male and female migration tables by district 
suggests that these male and female migrants are not married to each other. I 
would estimate that approximately 3,000 women cross into Bihar each year 
and that another 1,800 women cross into U.P. to marry Indians. Consider- 
ing the similarities in Bhojpuri, Maithili and Awadhi speaking peoples on 
the two sides of the borders, the movement of brides across the borders is 
quite understandable. 


To recapitulate, approximately 82,000 Nepalis migrated annually to India 
as of the 1961 census, and each year approximately 62,000 migrants re- 
turned after having lived in India from one to five years. Of the 20,000 who 
remained, half were males and half were females and at least half of these 
females came to India to marry Indian citizens.5 

Where do these migrants come from? One striking feature of the migra- 
tions to India is that the migrants do not come from the densely populated 
Terai plains districts bordering India but from the less densely populated 
hill districts. There are two tables in the 1961 Nepali census that provide us 
with data on migrations to India—a table on sex ratios and another report- 
ing the number of people absent from home and out of the country for six 
or more months. Fortunately, the two tables are consistent. The Nepali census 
reported that 328,470 Nepalis were out of the country for at least six months 
and that they came primarily from three regions: 


_ “In these calculations I have assumed that the migration from Nepal to India in 
1960-61 was normal for the decade. The number does, moreover, appear to be con- 
sistent with the five year migration figures. 
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Eastern hills 80,592 
Western hills 150,502 
Far Western hills 74,264 


305,358 


The sex ratios for these three areas were as follows: Eastern hills 93.7, 
Western hills 91.7, and Far Western hills 95.6. In other words a larger num; 
ber of males left these districts than females. In contrast, the number of 
males exceeds the number of females residing in the Eastern, Western and 
Far Western Terai and in Kathmandu Valley, areas from which there is 
little emigration. 

These figures confirm the impression that it is the hill areas of Nepal 
which are feeling the burdens of population pressure. Though these areas are 
not densely populated per square mile, they are densely populated per unit 
of arable land—a much more meaningful measure of density in a rural 
society. ; 

Until we have the final results of the 1971 censuses for India and Nepal 
we shall not know whether that rate of migration of Nepalis into India has 
risen or declined and whether the hill people still predominate among the 
migrants. There is reason to believe, however, that the number of Gurkhas 
recruited into the Indian army has not declined during the past decade and 
even some reason to assume that it may have gone up in view of the Indian 
army’s concern for recruiting men who can function effectively in the hill 
areas of northern India. It is highly probable that Indian military recruit- 
ment has more than made up for the decline in British army recruitment 
which is reported down from its annual intake of 1,000 to 500 per year. 

For the past few decades India has provided a significant safety valve for 
Nepal’s surplus male population, especially from the over-populated hill 
areas. But two features of this emigration warrant our attention. The first is 
that for most of the emigrants the outlet has been a temporary one, that is, 
for less than five years. As we have seen, only about 10,000 males and 10,000 
females migrate permanently to India each year. Secondly, there is no evi- 
dence that in the period from 1951 to 1961 the rate of migration to India 
increased, nor is there any reason to expect that in the future India will be 
able to provide land or substantial employment opportunities for an increas- 
ing number of Nepalis. The outlet to India is thus in no way a solution to 
Nepal’s population growth. 


The Terai is now providing an additional outlet for the hill population 
which migration to India once exclusively provided. In the past, large por- 
tions of the malarial Terai were not particularly hospitable for human habi- 
tation, but in recent years a relatively successful malarial control program 
has opened the Terai to new settlement. Between 1965 and 1969 it is esti- 
mated that the amount of land under rice cultivation increased from 1,111,- 
000 hectares to 1,325,000 hectares, a 20% increase, and the amount of land 
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under maize and wheat cultivation increased from 568,000 hectares to 735,- 
000 hectares, a 30% increase. Almost all of this new land is in the Terai. It is 
interesting to note, too, that Nepal’s increase in rice and maize production 
during this period is almost entirely a consequence of the increase in arable 
land. Only the output of wheat has substantially increased in per hectare 
production. , 

The magnitude of the migration of hill peoples into the Terai during the 
past decade is not known. The government has made some Terai land avail- 
able to ex-Gurkha soldiers and there are reports that many Prevasis, that is, 
migrants who have returned from India and Burma, have been settling in the 
Terai. The Forest Department also reports that throughout the Terai many 
people from the hills have become squatters, and have illegally cut or burned 
forests. 

Until 1961, the Terai was occupied almost exclusively by people of plains 
origin. About 30% of Nepal’s population was in the Terai and these included 
577,000 speakers of Bhojpuri, 1,130,000 speakers of Maithili and 447,000 
speakers of Awadhi, or about two-thirds of the Terai population. These are 
all Indian languages spoken in neighboring districts of U.P. and Bihar. 
Another 407,000 people are Tharus, a tribe of plains origin. In 1961, little 
more than 10% of the Terai population spoke hill languages, such as Newari 
or Nepali, as their mother tongue.® 

The Terai, especially the levelled lands in the eastern Terai, has for some 
time been attracting Indian migrants. In 1961 the Nepal census reported 
324,659 persons born in India residing in Nepal, of whom 213,230 resided 
in the Eastern Terai, and 78,162 residing in the Western Terai. We must 
await the forthcoming Nepal census and the results of the recent Indian 
census to find out whether the migrations from Bihar and U.P. into the 
Terai have increased." A recent survey of 100 villages in the Terai conducted 
by Fred Gaige reports that there has been a substantial increase in migra- 
tions from India, perhaps larger than the migration of hill people into the 
Terai. Many of the landless laborers in the Terai are from Bihar, and there 
has been a substantial increase in the number of Marwari shopkeepers and 
urban dwellers from India in Biratnagar, Birganj and Nepalganj, all rapidly 
growing Terai towns. Moreover, many of the laborers employed in the con- 
struction of the new east-west highway in the Terai have come from India. 

Although the opening of the Terai to settlement by people from the densely 
populated hills is providing an additional outlet for Nepal’s over-populated 
regions, it is also creating new problems for the political and economic 


> "These figures are from Dor Bahadur Bista, The People of Nepal, Kathmandu, 1971. 

*Though migration data are not yet available, the figures on population growth in 
Indian districts bordering on Nepal are suggestive of outmigration rates. According 
to the 1971 Provision Population Totals of the Census of India, the Bihar districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Champaran and Darbhanga, all bordering on Nepal’s Terai, have the 
lowest population growth rates in the state. Similarly, the population growth rates for 
seven out of the nine districts of U.P. bordering on Nepal are below that of the state 
average. 
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system. Firstly, the increasing deforestation of portions of:the Terai is re- 
ducing the country’s timber resources for development and increasing soil 
erosion and flooding. Much of the damage will be irreversible. Secondly, the 
settlement of hills people in the Terai has increased the possibility of political 
conflict between them and the plains people, most of whom are of Indian 
racial and linguistic origin. Elsewhere in the subcontinent the movement of 
divergent linguistic groups into competitive economic positions has fre- 
quently resulted in social and political tensions. In the Terai tensions may 
arise over divergent views as to who is “local” and who is an “outsider,” 
for, while the plains people are native to the Terai, the hills people may view 
themselves as more representative of Nepali culture and nationality. Future 
political tensions in the Terai must also be seen in the context of the govern- 
ment’s political objective of incorporating the Terai politically, culturally 
and economically into Nepal and to reduce, where possible, the links be- 
tween the Terai and India. To achieve this objective, Nepali has been intro- 
duced as the medium of instruction in all primary schools in the country, 
including the Bhojpuri, Maithili and Awadhi speaking areas of the Terai; 
radio broadcasts are now exclusively in Nepali and government officers, 
generally of hill origin, are instructed to carry on government business in 
Nepali rather than in the languages of the Terai. 

Few of the plains people in the Terai can be found in the power structure 
of Nepal. Few are recruited into the army or the administration and not 
many are in the national panchayat or in the cabinet. Nor can grievances 
be expressed through organized political parties. In contrast, the hills people 
who are settled in the Terai are much more integrated into the power struc- 
ture; a casual survey of cabinet ministers, political leaders and secretaries 
of ministries shows that many who are permanently settled in the Terai are 
ethnically of hill origin. 

The continued settlement of Indian-born migrants into the Terai may 
create still another problem. The Terai is Nepal’s economic frontier. With 
the improvement of transportation and communication and the opening of 
new lands, it is likely to attract private investment from India and more 
migrants, not only from the hill areas of Nepal, but from the neighboring 
districts of India. The government of Nepal has taken the position that the 
continued encroachment of Indian nationals into Nepal is unacceptable and 
has therefore prohibited the purchase of land by non-citizens; it is likely that 
pressure will increase to restrict the employment of non-citizens as well. By 
the 1980s the Terai could be enmeshed in the citizenship controversies that 
have marked the politics of Ceylon, Burma and East Africa in recent years. 
Because of its obvious international repercussions, the citizenship question 
is particularly explosive. 

In the absence of a compulsory birth registration sehen there is now no 
clear and reliable method for ascertaining who is a citizen and who is not. 
The establishment of such a compulsory birth registration scheme at this 
time, before the citizenship issue has become explosive, would be one way 
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of reassuring Nepalis of Indian origin that their children’s rights as citizens 
—to buy land, to vote, to obtain educational benefits and to find employ- 
ment—would be protected. There is thus a great incentive for the local pop- 
ulation to register their children at birth; and if the scheme is expanded so 
as to permit all parents with small children to register their children for 
birth certificates, then the citizenship of a substantial part of the population 
could be clarified within a decade.® 

Many Nepalis have expressed their concern that the hill areas rather than 
the Terai will become an area of social and political discontent within the 


_ next decade. The construction of the east-west highway in the Terai is to be 


followed by the construction of link roads connecting the hill areas to the 
Terai. This will make possible, it is hoped, greater trade between the Terai 
and the hills with the Terai selling food grains in return for forest and 
horticultural products. But whatever the long-term plans, the more immedi- 
ate prospect is that the economy of the Terai will improve more rapidly 
than that of the hills. Most of the agricultural development programs are in 
the Terai and for some time it is the Terai transportation and communica- 
tion system that will improve. With a growth in agricultural productivity the 
sale of consumer goods will increase and some new industries may be start- 
ed; little of this is likely to benefit the more isolated hill areas. 


The hills represent the cultural heartland of Nepal and its political leaders 
may protest that their region is being neglected while the Terai, with its 
large population of plains people, is getting the greater share of the govern- 
ment’s resources. But the economic reality is that the plains have greater 
prospects for more rapid economic growth and the government of Nepal 
simply does not have the resources to accelerate development in the hills. 
The dilemma is a familiar one within developing countries; to pursue a policy 
of developing first those regions with the greatest economic potentiality is to 
exacerbate regional disparities and provoke political conflicts; to do other- 
wise may be to slow the pace of national economic growth. 


Some members of the government are fully aware of the political dangers 
that could arise from a substantially slower rate of economic growth in the 
hills, continued population pressures on the land only partially relieved by 
migration of hill peoples to the Terai, and of the pressures that might be 
placed upon the government from the hills for more development assistance. 
Some government leaders have advocated turning more powers and resources 


To be more precise, if all children under the ages of ten are now registered, and 
all subsequent births are registered during the next ten years, then 50% of the popu- 
lation would be registered by 1981. In addition to clarifying citizenship, a birth regis- 
tration scheme has many other social and legal benefits. It is a necessary condition 
for the enforcement of compulsory primary education, restrictions on the employment 
of child Jabor in factories, regulation of age of marriage and provisions for social 
security. While none of these measures are on the immediate horizon for Nepal, com- 
pulsory birth registration is a necessary first step toward the establishment and enforce- 
ment of such programs. Birth registration also provides data for family planning pro- 
grams and facilitates vaccination for children and other public health measures. 
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over to district panchayats by transferring powers now in the-hands of the ad- 
ministration—such as the departments of education, agriculture, public 
works, and health—into the hands of panchayats. The political effect of such 
a transfer would be to engage the attention of the small landholders and 
college graduates, who dominate the panchayats in local development activi- 
ties, for at least another decade or so. In short, an effort would be made to 
satisfy the demands for more development by the hill people, not by a re- 
allocation of national resources from other regions of the country, but by a 
reallocation of resources from administration agencies to elected panchayats. 


While regional disparities, the relationship between hills and plains people, 
and the thorny issue of migration from India may strike outside observers 
as three of Nepal’s major long-term political problems, those who are in the 
midst of the political scene are more concerned with the immediate conse-. 
quences of a restive student population. The recent disturbances of Ceylon 
are seen as a more ominous lesson for Nepal than the disturbances in Pak- 
istan. Ever since the king abolished parliament and banned political parties, 
pressure for the restoration of the parliamentary system based on direct 
elections has come almost exclusively from the college students and gradu- 
ates. The number of graduates in Nepal is small—they are estimated to be 
about 10,000 with more than half residing in Kathmandu Valley. In 1967-68, 
11,802 students were enrolled in 36 colleges; 1,188 students completed their 
intermediate exams that year and 490 students passed the B.A. examination. 


While political parties and political associations in Nepal are illegal, stu- 
dents can run their own student unions and are, in effect, permitted to form 
political associations within the campus to contest student union elections. 
Thus, one will find on the campus of Tribhuvan University and in colleges 
throughout the country political groups which are elsewhere banned. These 
activities are watched carefully by the government to ensure that they are 
confined to the campuses and that disruptions are kept within tolerable 
limits. 

Many government officials are less concerned with what students do while 
they are in college than with what they may do as graduates once they have 
left college. They believe that students are always bound to be disruptive, 
that they can do little damage to the country so long as their activities are 
confined to the campus of the University, and that once they leave the radical 
atmosphere of the University and are incorporated into the country’s econ- 
omy they will come to accept the political system. Jf these assumptions are 
valid, then there must be some tolerance of student discontent, a willingness 
by government authorities to provide employment in government even to 
those students who have been its most radical critics, and adequate oppor- 
tunities in government or in the private sector to employ the annual crop of 
graduates. 

The problem of balancing the number of graduates with the country’s 
manpower requirements—to redefine the political problem into more neu- 


aor 
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tral terms—was a major issue before the task force on education appointed 
by the Crown Prince. The task force recommended that the system of open 
admissions into higher education for all those who passed the School Leav- 
ing Certificate examinations should come to an end, and that there be inde- 
pendent higher education admission examinations run by the university. 
The government could thereby limit the number of students entering the 
university without restricting the expansion of primary and secondary 
schools. The present loophole in the proposal, however, is that students who 
are not admitted into colleges in Nepal or who repeatedly fail examinations 
can seek admission into Indian universities and upon graduation return to 
Nepal for government employment. The Nepal government could either 
establish equivalences for foreign and domestic degrees or instruct the public 
service commission to rely no longer upon degrees, certificates and diplomas 


as the exclusive criteria for government employment.® 


While calling for limiting the expansion of higher education, the task 
force also pressed for the expansion of primary and secondary education and 
for a sizeable increase in expenditures on education. At present only 32% 
of the children of primary school age attend schools in Nepal; the drop-out 
rate in primary school is very high and the proportion of girls in school is 
very low. Since there is evidence elsewhere in the world that female educa- 
tion is an important factor in the receptivity to family planning measures— 
educated women generally have smaller families than uneducated women 
—the decision to expand primary education could have long-term implica- 
tions for the country’s population growth if it results in a substantial increase 
in female school attendance. 

But the population growth, in turn, also has an impact on demands for an 
expansion of the educational system. In Nepal demand for education has 
not reached the level that it has in many other developing societies where 
governments have been committed to universal primary school education 
and where a large part of the rural population is sufficiently politicized and 
organized to press government for education facilities. Paradoxically, as the 
government of Nepal expands its investment in primary schools, the pres- 
sure for their expansion is likely to increase and it is then that the govern- 
ment is likely to feel the pinch of population growth. 

In education expansion the relevant statistic is not a country’s population 
growth rate, but the fertility rate minus the child mortality rate. What is the 
increase in the proportion of children reaching primary school age each 
year? A population growth rate of 2.5% a year could mean a 3% or a 3.5% 
increase in the number of primary school children each year depending upon 
the infant and child mortality rate. According to government estimates, 40% 


"This latter solution would, of course, relieve the universities of their present burden 
of being screening institutions for government employment and force the government 
to define the skills required and prepare examinations for various types of government 
jobs, but it seems most unlikely that the Nepali bureaucracy is willing to assume this 
responsibility. 
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of the Nepali population is now below the age of 15. If the fertility rate does 
not sharply decline, the government would have to expand primary school 
enrollment by three or four times every 20 years if they are to achieve a 
target of universal primary school education before the end of the century. 


A commitment to make primary education in Nepal universal would thus 
mean a substantial shift in resources; the more useful primary education 
can be made (a major objective of the education reforms is to increase the 
vocational component of education), the greater may be the demand for it; 
and the more village and district panchayats are brought into the sphere of 
primary education, the greater is likely to be the organized pressures for 
heavier government allocations. The increasing number of young people in 
Nepal is thus likely to have at least two important consequences: firstly, it 
will result in increased pressures on government to expand educational op- 
portunities at all levels, and secondly, the problem of unemployment among 
the youth is likely to become more acute. 

Nepal is an economically dependent state. About 60% of all of Nepal’s 
development expenditures comes from foreign aid, and nine-tenths of its 
trade is exclusively with India. Its efforts to diversify trade have thus far 
had little success. And the volume and proportions of foreign aid have been 
increasing in the last few years. In 1962 external assistance to Nepal totalled 
$8.3 million; by 1967 it had nearly doubled to $15.8 and by 1970 it was up 
to $30 million.1° In 1969-70 India provided 52% of Nepal’s foreign aid, 
China provided 27%, the U.S. 16%, the U.K. and the Soviet Union two 
percent each, and U.N. agencies and other countries one percent. The esti- 
mates for 1970-71 show increases in the proportion of American and British 
assistance with proportionate decreases in Soviet and Chinese aid. 

Nepal’s extreme dependence upon the outside world for development—it 
ranks among the lowest in the proportion of internal resources used for de- 
velopment—is the result of a number of factors: the extreme poverty of the 
country, the low level of monetization of the economy, the absence of a tax- 
able industrial sector and the heavy dependence on low-yield agriculture, 
and the absence of any primary products sought on the world market. It is 
estimated that the government’s revenue is 4.26% of the gross domestic 
product (estimated to be $840 million in 1970). Nepal’s high population 
growth is a contributing factor to this position of dependence. With a pop- 
ulation growth rate of well above two percent per year, increases in per 
capita income are nominal, the rate of savings is low, and the capacity of the 
government to increase revenue through taxation is likely to remain limited. 

Some aid givers have argued that Nepal is now receiving more assistance 
than the country can use given the limited number of technically skilled 


1°Nata from Pashupati Shumshere J. B. Rana, “India and Nepal: The Political 
Economy of a Relationship,” Asian Survey, Vol. VI, Number 7, (July 1971). Nepal’s 
development budget is larger than the government’s regular annual budget. If the two 
budgets are added together, the total percentage of external support would be nearly 
50 percent. 
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people, the primitive state of transportation and communication, and the 
government’s limited administrative capabilities. But geopolitical consider- 
ations rather than Nepal’s needs or absorptive capacity have largely deter- 
mined the volume and sources of aid.1! India aims to limit Chinese penetra- 
tion into Nepal; China wishes to demonstrate that it can maintain friendly 
relations with a border state; and the United States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union would like to maintain Nepal as a buffer state separating India and 


.. China. For the government of Nepal, therefore, the problem is one of how 


to use the generous aid from outside (whatever its motivations) to hasten 
the time when Nepal’s dependency can be sharply reduced. 

One of the political paradoxes of Nepal is that while so many of its leaders 
want to reduce their dependence on India, they continue to look upon India 
either as a support for political change or as a support for maintaining the 
status quo. Those who advocate a restoration of a parliamentary system 
based on direct elections hope that India will support them as it did in 1951 
when the Nepali Congress and the King overthrew the Ranas. Supporters of 
the monarchy are probably more realistic in assuming that only the threat of 
a pro-Chinese takeover is likely to lead the Indian government to take action. 

While both the Chinese and Indian governments might prefer a change in 
regime in Nepal, each would prefer to see the present monarchy remain than 
risk the establishment of a regime closely associated with their enemy. The 
result is that both the Chinese and Indian governments have been willing 
to subsidize the present regime and thereby arrest the internal political 
changes that might otherwise occur in a modernizing, albeit slowly mod- 
ernizing, society. At least, until the end of the century, the capacity of the 
present regime to prevent external powers from interfering in its internal 
political developments will depend less upon its sucess in becoming inde- 
pendent than in the balance of international forces in South Asia. 


It is difficult to think of Nepal as a country with a “population problem,” 
sandwiched as it is between the two largest countries of the world. Moreover, 
Nepal’s population density is not particularly high nor is its population 
growth rate, compared to that of other less developed countries, exhorbitant. 
But population per unit of land is a less relevant measure of population pres- 
sures than population in relation to existing resources and technology, and 
from this point of view many areas of Nepal are already overpopulated. 
And while the population growth rate in Nepal may not yet be as high as in 
some other less developed countries—though even on this simple proposition 
the statistical evidence is far from clear—the population of Nepal is cur- 
rently increasing at a rate at least twice that of most Western countries in 
the 19th century and in an economy which is far less developed. 


“For analysis of the politics of aid-giving and aid-receiving in Nepal, see Eugene 
B. Mihaly, Foreign Aid and Politics in Nepal: A Case Study, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. Mihaly’s study covers the period 1951 to 1962. For a more recent 


+ account, see Leo E. Rose, Nepal: Strategy for Survival, Berkeley: University of Cali- 
> fornia Press, 1971, 
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Population variables are thus bound to loom larger as factors affecting 
internal migration, educational development, the rate of economic growth 
and many other social, economic and political changės than is the case for 
countries which developed earlier. As the effects of population growth and 
population movement become more apparent to the country’s governing 
elites, there could develop a greater measure of support for Nepal’s currently 
small family planning program. There could also emerge a greater policy 
concern both for the social conditions, such as female education, the em- 
ployment of child labor, infant mortality rates, social insurance for the aged, 
etc., which are likely to affect decisions made by couples as to the optimum 
‘size of their family and for the social, economic and political consequences 
of population growth and population movement. 
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